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PEEFACE. 


This  translation  of  Dr.  Zbllbr's  *  Plato  und  die  altere 
Akademie'— Section  2,  Part  2,  Vol.  II.  of  his  '  Philoso- 
phie  der  Griechen ' — has  been  made  from  the  third  and 
enlai^ed  edition  of  that  work,  an  earlier  portion  of 
which  ('  Sokrates  und  die  Sokratiker ')  has  already  ap- 
peared in  English  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Eeichel. 

The  text  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Allbynb,  who 
desires  to  express  her  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Dr. 
ZsLLER  for  his  courteous  approval  of  the  undertaking. 
For  the  notes,  and  for  the  revision  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Goodwin  is  responsible. 

The  references  in  the  notes  require  some  explana- 
tion :  Simple  figures,  with  or  without  supra  or  infra^ 
indicate  the  pages  and  notes  of  the  English  translation. 
Vol.  I.  means  the  first  (German)  volume  of  the  '  Philo- 
sophie  der  Griechen,'  and  Part  I.  the  Erste  Abtheilung 
of  the  second  volume. 

Of  the  value  of  Dr.  Zelleb's  work  in  the  original,  it 


PREFACE, 


is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Professor  Jowbtt  has  recently 
borne  ample  and  honourable  testimony  to  it  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Plato.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  present  translation  may  be  of  use  to  some 
students  of  Plato  who  are  perhaps  less  familiar  with 
German  than  Greek. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FLATO'S  LIFE. 


Therb  is  hardly  another  philosopher  of  antiquity  with 
whose  life  we  are  so  intimately  acquainted  as  with 
Plato's ;  yet  even  in  his  case,  tradition  is  often  uncer- 
tain and  still  more  often  incomplete.^  Bom  some  years 


'  According  to  Simplicius,  Phys. 
268  a.  m.  Schol.  427  a.  15.  Be 
C<bIo,  8  b.  16  sq.  41  b.  1  sq. 
KanL  (Schjl.  470  a.  27,  where, 
instead  of  Eareten's  reading  fii^, 
should  be  read  fiiov,  474  a.  12.) 
XenocrateA  had  already  written 
vcpl  rov  nxJrmifos  $lov.  Whether 
this  means  a  special  work  or 
merely  an  incidental  notice  in 
connection  with  some  otlier  dis- 
quisition must  remain  undecided. 
(Sfceinhart,  Plato's  Leben,  8. 260  sq. 


dorus,  which  gave  information  both 
about  his  life  and  his  philosophy, 
and  likewise  of  a  work  of  Philippus 
ofOpusvffpl  nxdrmyos  (see  Diog.ii. 
106,  iii.  6.  Dercy Hides  ap.  Simpl. 
Phys.  64  b.  66  b.  Vol.  HercuL 
ColL  Alt.  i.  162  sqq.  Col.  6 ;  cf.  my 
Diatribe  de  Hermodoro,  Marb. 
1859,  p.  18  sq.  and  for  the  latter 
Suidas  s.  v.  ^i\6ffo^s).  But  from 
these  most  ancient  sources  we 
have  only  a  few  notices  preserved 
to  us.    Later  writers,  the  greater 


adopts  the  latter  supposition  on    part  of  whom   are   known   to  us 
account  of  Diogenes'  silence  as  to    only   from  Diogenes,  are  of  very 


sny  such  work. )  Speusippus  upud 
Diogenem,  iv.  5.  Apuleius  de  Dog- 
mate  Platonis  i.  mentions  an  iyn^- 
fuor  UXdrmyos  (which  must  be  iden- 
tical with  the  wtplitnrvop  UXdrctpos 
ap.  Diog.  iii.  2,  unless  we  suppose 
with  Hermann  and  Steinhart.  that 
the  titles  of  the  writings  of  Speu- 
sippus and  Clearchus  are  confused : 
see  respectively  Plat.  97,  45,  loc. 
cit.  7,  260).  Finally  we  know  of  a 
treatise  of  Plato's  scholar  Ucrmo- 


unequal  value  (a  review  of  them 
is  to  be  found  in  Steinhart,  loc.  cit. 
13  sqq.);  Diogenes  himself  is  to 
be  relied  on  only  so  &r  as  he 
indicates  his  authorities ;  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  the  npokeySfAtpa 
(in  Hermann's  edition  of  Plato,  vi. 
196  sqq.)  and  of  the  short  bio- 
graphies of  Olympiodorus  and  the 
anonymous  writer  who  for  the 
most  part  simply  copies  these.  Of 
the  Platonic  letters  the  7th  is  the 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,* 


most  important  for  the  history  of 
Plato's  life ;  still,  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  geDuine,  nor  does  it 
merit  the  unlimited  confidence 
placed  in  it  by  &rote  (Plato,  i.  113 
sqq.),  who  is  actuated  not  so  much 
by  the  interest  of  a  true  historian 
as  by  that  of  an  advocate.  The 
remaining  Platonic  letters  are  quite 
worthless  as  historical  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  Plato's  genuine 
writings  give  but  very  few  points 
from  which  we  can  derive  any 
knowledge  of  his  life.  The  minor 
accredit^  accountB  are  false  and 
not  seldom  self-contradictory.  The 
more  recent  literature  bearing  on 
Plato's  life  is  given  by  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  §  39.  Steinhart, 
loc.  cit.  28  8^. 

'  A  tradition  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  iii.  3,  says  that  he  was  born 
at  .Slgina,  in  which  island  his 
father  had  received  an  allotment 
on  its  occupation  by  an  Athenian 
colony,  about  430  b.c.  This  state- 
ment is  doubtful  in  itself,  and  is 
rendered  more  so  by  the  obvious 
falnity  of  the  succeeding  statement, 
that  he  only  returned  to  Athens 
afier  the  Spartan  expulsion  of  the 
colonists.  B.C.  404.  The  date  of 
Plato's  birth  is  uncertain.  Apol- 
lodorus,  according  to  Diog.  iii.  2  sq., 
assigned  it  to  the  88th  Olympiad 
(t.^  Olympiad  88,  i.),  B.C.  427,  on 
the  7th  of  Thargeiion  (May  21) 
(on  the  reduction  to  our  months  cf. 
Ueberweg,  Exam,  of  the  Platonic 
Writings — Steinhart,  loc.  cit.  284); 
and  this,  according  to  Plutarch, 
QusMtiones  Convi vales  8,  1,  1,  1, 
2,  1,  and  Apuleius,  De  Dogm. 
Plat.  1,  was  really  kept  as  his 
birthday.  With  this  Hermodorus 
(ap.  Diog.  6)  agrees,  when  he  says 
that  Plato  was  28  years  old  when 


he  went  to  Megara,  i.e.  directly 
after  Socrates'  death,  vide  p.  14,  26, 
supra.  On  the  other  hand,  Athen- 
seus,  V.  217  a.  sa^s  that  he  was  born 
in  the  archonship  of  Apollodorus, 
01.  87,  3  (b.c.  429),  and  with  this 
we  may  connect  Diogenes'  state- 
ment, loc.  cit,  that  the  year  of 
Plato's  birth  was  that  of  Pericles' 
death,  if  (as  Hermann,  History 
and  System  of  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy, i.  85,  A  9,  points  out)  we 
assume  that  Diogenes  follows 
Roman  reckoning.  Pericles  died 
two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  429 
(01.  87t  4),  in  the  archonship  of 
Epameinon.  The  statement  in 
the  pseudo-Plutarch  (Vita  Isocra- 
tis  2,  p.  836),  that  Isocrates  was 
seven  years  older  than  Plato, 
points  to  the  same  date.  Isocrates 
was  bom  01.  86,  1  (436  b.c.);  vide 
loc.  cit  ftnd  Diog.  iii.  2  ;  Dionysius, 
Judicium  de  Isocrate,  init.  Di- 
ogenes himself,  in  assigning  Plato's 
birth  to  the  archonship  of  Epamei- 
non, and  accordingly  making  him 
only  six  years  younger  than  Iso- 
crates, is  going  on  a  false  reckon- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  year  of 
Pericles'  death.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Diogenes,  or  our  pre- 
sent text  of  him,  has  h^  'Afitiylov 
instead  of  iw*  "twofitlwuwos;  and  in 
connection  with  this  is  the  assertion 
of  the  IIpoXc7<{fiCKa  r^s  Tlkdrotpos 
^fAoco^ioy,  C.  2  (Plato,  ed.  Herm. 
vi.  107.  Diog.  Laert  ed.  Cobet, 
appendix,  p.  6),  that  Plato  was 
bom  while  Pericles  was  still  alive, 
in  the  archonship  of  Ameinias. 
01.  88.  This  introduces  mere 
confusion;  and  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chronicon,  followed  by  the  Paschal 
Chroniele,  in  dating  his  birth  01. 
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the  son   of  an   ancient  aristocratic  house,'  £a.voured 


89  i.,  has  only  given  an  instance 
of  his  oim  carelessness. 

As  to  the  year  of  Plato's  death, 
tradition  is  more  consistent.  Apol- 
lodoms  apud  Diog.  t.  9,  Dionysius 
Halicamassiensis  Ad  Ammaenm,  5^ 
and  Athenxus  v.  217  b,  agree  in 
assigning  it  to  the  archoni<hip  of 
Theophilns,  01.  108,  i.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  age,  however,  again 
present  a  great  discrepancy.  Her- 
mippus  apud  Diog.  iii.  2  (with 
whom  are  Lucian,  Macrobii  20, 
Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei  viii.  11, 
Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  15,  1, 
and  the  Prolegomena  C.  6)  says  he 
was  81.  Seneca  states  even  more 
definitely  (epistle  58,  31).  that  he 
died  on  his  82nd  birthday ;  and  it 
seems  only  an  inexact  expression 
of  Cicero's  (De  Senectnte  5,  13) 
that  he  died  writing  in  his  81  st 
year,  with  which  we  may  compare 
what  Dionysius  says  (De  Compo- 
litione  Verborum,  p.  208),  that  he 
had  been  constantly  polishing  his 
works  up  to  his  80th  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  Athenseus 
loc.  cit.,  and  Valerius  Maximus 
viii.  7,  3,  make  him  82 ;  Neanthes 
apud  Diog.  loc.  cit.,  84.  This 
ftatement  is  highly  improbable,  as 
it  would  compel  us  to  put  back 
the  birth  of  the  philosopher  to 
431  or  432  b.c.  However,  the 
statement  which  allows  him  to 
attain  81  years  would  very  well 
agree  with  the  supposition  that 
he  was  bom  b.c.  429,  and  died 
B.C.  348.  But  even  if  he  was 
bom  B.C.  427  and  died  a  short 
time  after  completing  his  80th 
year,  in  one  case  his  death  falls 
under  the  archonship  of  The- 
ophilns, in  the  other  case  in 
his  81  st  year.  For  this  determi- 
nation of  the  date  we  have  the 
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authority  not  only  of  the  careful 
chronologist  Apollodorus,  but  also 
that  of  Hermodoras,  who,  as  a 
personal  pupil  of  Plato,  more  than 
all  other  witnesses  has  the  pre- 
sumption on  his  side  of  being  well 
informed  on  this  point.  (The 
opinions  against  his  trustworthi- 
ness will  be  tested  pp.  14, 26,  note.^ 
He  may  therefore  be  dependea 
upon  for  the  chronology  of  his 
own  times,  (I  here  retract  the 
opinion  I  formerly  shared  with 
earlier  writers),  and  the  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  Plato 
was  bom  b.c.  427, 'and  died  347 
B.C.,  perhaps  shortly  before  the 
middle  of  the  year.  This  con- 
clusion is  favoured,  amongst  others, 
by  Grote,  Plato  i.  114  ;  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  of  Phil.  i.  §  39  ;  Examina- 
tion of  Plato's  writings  113;  and 
Steinhart  loc.  cit  37,  without  ab- 
solutely rejecting  the  date  428  B.C. 
for  his  birth.  To  the  latter  sup- 
position is  of  course  opposed  the 
fact  that  Plato^  if  his  birthday 
actually  fell  on  the  7th  of  Thar- 
gelion  and  consequently  earlier 
than  Socrates'  death,  had  already 
attained  his  29th  year  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  to  Megara, 
and  could  not  rightly  be  said  by 
Hermodorus  to  have  been  only 
28.  That  Plato's  nominal  birth- 
day might  very  possibly  belong  to 
the  mythic  traits  of  his  Apolliue 
character  (as  0.  Miillor,  The  Dori- 
ans, i.  330,  conjectures :  cf.  Leutfich 
ap.  Hermann,  Plato  85  A.  7  ;  Stein- 
hart loc.  cit.  39  sq.)  has  been 
already  remarked  p.  43.  The 
whole  question  is  specially  treated 
by  Corsini  De  die  Natali  Platonis 
(in  Gorius'  Symbola  Literaria  vi. 
97  sqq.)  Cf.  Fasti  Attici  iii.  229  sq. 
'  His   father  Aristo,   according 
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also  by  wealth  ^  no  less  than  birth,  he  must  have  found 
in  his  education  and  surroundings  abundant  intellect- 


to  Plutarch,  De  Amore  Prolis  4, 
p.  496,  died  before  Plato  reached 
manhood.  Beyond  this,  we  know 
nothing  of  him ;  and  of  the  grand- 
father, Aristodes,  we  only  know 
that  Plato  himself  bore  his  name, 
until  it  was  superseded  by  the  nick- 
name ilX^rwy  given  him  by  his 
gymnastic  master  on  account  of 
his  powerful  build.  Cf.  Alexander 
and  Neanthes  apud  Diog.  iii.  4 — 
transcribed  by  Olympiodorus,  Vita 
Platonis  2,  and  the  Prolegomena, 
c.  1 — Seneca,  ep.  58,  30  ;  Sextus 
Empiricus  adversus  Mathematicos 
1,  268 ;  Apuleius,  Dogm.  Plat.  1, 
&c.  Thrasylus,  however,  apud 
Diog.  1,  and  after  him  Apuleius, 
loc.  cit.,  notice  his  father  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Godrus :  Olympiodorus, 
c.  1,  says,  of  Solon ;  but  this  is 
obviously  an  oversight.  His  mother, 
Perictione,  as  she  is  called  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  biographers 
— while  a  few  are  said  (Diog.  1) 
to  have  substituted  Potone,  the 
name  of  his  sister,  Speusippus' 
mother  (vide  Diog.  iii.  4,  iv.  1) — 
was  a  sister  of  Charmides  (vide 
supra,  p.  106,  1),  and  cousin  of 
Critiae,  deriving  her  descent  from 
Dropides,  a  friend  and  kinsman  of 
Solon's,  and  through  him  from 
Neleus,  the  ancestor  of  the  last 
kings  of  Attica,  vide  Diog.  1,  who, 
however,  wrongly  makes  Dropides 
Solon's  brother.  (In  this  he  is 
followed  by  several  writers,  and 
is  partly  misunderstood  by  Olym- 
piodorus, c.  1,  and  the  Prolego- 
mena, c.  1).  See  also  Apuleius, 
Do^m.  Plat.,  init. ;  Plato,  Char- 
mides, 155  A,  167  E  ;  Timaeus  20 
D,  and  Ast,  Life  and  Writings 
of  Plato,   16  sq.,    together    with 


Hermann,,  Plato  23  sq.,  93,  and 
Martin,  Etudes  sur  le  Tim^e,  1, 
246.  On  the  further  question  as 
to  Plato's  brothers,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  Glaucon  and  Adeiman- 
tus  of  the  Republic,  and  Parmeni- 
des,  vide  on  one  side  Hermann, 
Allgemeine  Schulzeitung  for  1831, 
p.  653  ;  his  Plato,  24, 94 ;  and  his 
Disputatio  de  Reipublictt  Platonis 
tempore  (Marburg,  1839),  forming 
part  of  the  Vindicise  Platonic®  ; 
and  Steinhart,  Works  of  Plato,  6, 
48  sq. :  on  the  other,  Bockh's  Ber- 
lin Lectures  for  the  summer  of 
1839 ;  Munk,  Die  Natiirliche  Ord- 
nung  der  Platonischen  Schriften, 
page  63  seqq.,  264  sq.,  (his  argu- 
ments and  conjectures  are  of  very 
unequal  merit).  Susemihl,  Gene- 
tische  Entwicklung  der  Platonis- 
chen Philosophie  2,  76  sqq.  The 
former  authorities  recognise,  both 
in  the  Republic  and  the  Parmeni- 
des,  two  older  relations  of  Pluto's, 
his  mother's  brothers,  who  are  as 
little  known  to  us  as  their  father 
Aristo.  The  latter,  following  Plu- 
tarch and  others,  see  in  these 
characters  Plato's  own  brothers. 
On  the  grounds  given  in  the 
Abliandl.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  v.  X. 
1873,  Hist.  Phil.  Kl.  S.  86,  the 
latter  supposition  alone  seems  to 
me  to  be  tenable.  Whether  in 
Repub.  II,  368,  A.  Plato's  father 
is  mentioned  as  still  living  at 
the  supposed  time  of  this  dialogue 
(40§  B.C.)  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty;  according  to  Apol. 
34  A,  38  B,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  trial 
of  Socrates.  Cf.  Plut.  de  Amore 
Prolis  4,  S.  496.  Antiphon,  a  half- 
brother  of  Plato,  and  the  son  of 
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ual  food ;  and  even  witliout   the  express  testimony  of 
history,^  we  might  conclude  that  he  profited  by  these 
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Pyrilampes,  appears  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Parmenides,  and 
(128  B)  appears  to  be  younger  than 
the  sons  of  Aristo  (that  this  Anti- 
phon  was  Plato's  half-brother,  and 
not  an  older  relation,  has  been 
shown  by  Bockh  loc.  cit.).  How- 
ever, the  legends  of  Plato's  Apolline 
descent  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
eridence  that  he  was  the  first  child 
of  his  mother  (ride  supra,  pp.  44, 
111 :  according  to  Plato's  Apology 
S4  A.  Adeimantns  appears  to  be 
older. 

*  The  later  writers  certainly  re- 
present Plato  as  a  comparatively 
poor  man:  e.ff,  Gellius,  Noctes 
Atticse  iii.  17,  1  (according  to 
tiadition  he  was  tenui  admodum 
pecania  familiari) ;  Damascius.Vita 
Isidori  168  ;  w4iniis  yhp  ^v  b 
TXKifrmv ;  repeated  by  Suidas,  voce 
TXkirmv^  and  ApuleiMS,  Dogm. 
Plat.  4.  The  story  in  Plutarch, 
Solon  c.  2  fin.,  of  his  getting  the 
means  to  travel  by  selling  oil  in 
pt,     points     the    same    way. 


an,  Varise  Historise  3,  27,  says 
that  he  had  heard  a  tale  (which  he 
doubts,  in  this  place,  though  in 
5.  0  he  repeats  the  like  about 
Aristotle  without  hesitation)  of 
Plato's  having  once  been  ready, 
under  pressure  of  poverty,  to  serve 
as  a  mercenary  soldier,  when 
Socrates  dissuaded  him.  Cf.  Her- 
mann, Plato  77  sq.,  98,  122.  All 
these  accounts,  however,  were  no 
doubt  invented  by  ascetic  admirers 
or  opponents  of  the  philosopher 
in  latef  times.  Plato's  whole 
family  belongs  to  the  aristocratic 
par^,  who  were  generally  the 
great  land-holders ;  his  uncle  Char- 
nxides   bad   been  rich,    and    was 


only  reduced  to  necessity  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Xenophon, 
Symposium  4,  29  sqq. ;  Memora- 
bilia iii.  6,  14),  but  that  Plato's 
parents  were  not  involved  in  this 
calamity,  we  may  see  from  the 
Memorabilia,  loc.  cit.,  where  So- 
crates advises  Qlaucon,  before  he 
aims  at  the  care  of  the  whole  state, 
to  undertake  that  of  an  individual ; 
for  instance,  of  his  uncle,  who 
really  needed  it.  Had  his  fiither 
and  mother  been  poor,  the  example 
lay  nearer  to  hand.  Apart  from 
this,  none  but  the  son  of  a  rich 
£imily  could  have  entertained  the 
notion  of  pressing  forward,  before 
his  twentieth  year,  to  the  leader- 
ship of  public  affairs.  Again, 
Plato  names  himself  (Apol. 
38  B)  as  one  of  the  four  who 
offered  to  bail  Socrates  for  30 
min£  ;  so  that  ho  must  have  been 
a  solvent  person,  ^TTvrrHjf  i^i4- 
XP««*.  His  journeys,  too,  are  evi- 
dence of  his  being  well  off;  for  the 
tale  about  the  oil-selling  does  not 
look  much  like  the  philosopher 
who  despised  trade ;  if  true  at  all, 
it  can  only  mean  that  he  took  some 
of  his  own  produce  with  him  to 
Egypt  instead  of  ready  money. 
Finally,  even  though  his  choregia 
(Plutarch,  Aristides  1,  Dion  17; 
Diog.  3)  as  a  freewill  service,  the' 
cost  of  which  was  borne  by  Dion, 
be  no  proof  of  wealth,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  writings  of  Philo- 
laus  (vide  subter),  involving  great 
expense,  be  not  quite  well  authen- 
ticated, or  may  have  been  effected 
with  other  people's  money,  we  still 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
Having  been  a  man  of  some  means, 
not  only  in  his  will,  (in  Diogenes 
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advantages  to  the  fullest  expansion  of  his  brilliant 
genius.  Among  the  few  further  particulars  that  have 
descended  to  us  respecting  his  earlier  years,*  our  atten- 


41  sq  \  bTit  also  in  what  is  told  of 
Li*  w.iv  of  life  and  domestic 
msauTtmen:;  ride  I^ioar.  6.  25  sq. 
Hicr^iivmus  aivereus  JoTinianum 
-.  2'  3.  ed.  Mart:aaaT.  certainly 
t*:  »\  l->he*  cothic^. 

*  A  y  .lit : US.  dv>jT.i.  PIa:.  2  :  nam 
Sivusivvu*  doiiii*iio:s  in>trai?tus 
d  .v.'unir"j::s  pueri  eju<  aor«  in  per- 
c* : : :  •:! :  .^  : r-i^.^nium  e:  a . :ni: r.» nd» 
Tirr-.-ar.ii*  iiidolem  Iiu.Ui:  et 
I  u  •  -:->.-x r.: :  #  prl xi ; i  i*  lal  or*  a: que 
.■i::.  .^~  *:udesd:  :r.:\ut.»s  wtVrt :  et 
:::  v:r»:  r.ir-'.a  :ror^r.ien:av:rt'Jituia 

r...i!::.  r. -o  5?:. 

•  T.^  :h-.se  IvL^'^jT  spev-iAlly  :he 
! a".  ;  >  i.'.  •: u:  \\  \ *  « .». r ".y  ivd  via . : : v^ •.:  s ::d 

i*  >■.:  ■  :.'  "MVc  '.:Ar.i:  fr;ni  the 
1  ^'.  ''i: v> ■. v #  w  1: .»  is  '. ::*.!*. . orz »i '. i i jo  i :: 
she  A:.:-ri<:.v,  j:y.:rias:io  :T\»:n 
Ar:>:,'  .■:  Arr;:*,  wr.j  : r.ui::;;  hir.i 
o::  *.^  wv'.I  :h.^:  he  iVircrtvl  :he 
IsThu::.^::  jT^nii*  a>  a  >»?<>•?: "or. 
v'cVr  :>  *:\r'.v.'vtu'.  ot.  ..ttcp 
l^uvtvLrvhus^ '  V.  V-. -c*  4  :  S^^n  -us 
o:*.  .l-'ve:.:  d,  ooS.  Apul.  o.  2; 
0'vr.::'iv>i.  0.  2  ;  lVvear.>nsfiiA,  o.  2. 
Apu'.ctu*  an.:  IVrphvpy  avud 
CyT:'.*.u2i  vv:i:ra  Ju'.:a:iu\ti'.  2»^s'  l\ 
BuAke  hxBX  eurer  at  the  IVtbUa 
game*  aw  wv'd;  the  ^Vle*^vuenA 
wnoTi^  the  Tiv-t^VT  to  the  UthaiUn 
wdOhrmfvc coBte«(»V  Mu«ic  he 
"^  **  (*ttpil  o^ 

»  i:,  \ : 

ciU:  <t 
much  c^T 

d  CttBGtOt 

Mttw  of 


torions  in  public  contests  is  cer- 
tainly not  true ;  whether  he  even 
entered  at  the  Is:hmia  may  be 
doubted,  for  after  his  acquaintance 
with  Socrates  had  Ivegnn  he  hardly 
ever  t«x>k  part  in  athletic  struggles, 
ar.d  previous  to  that  he  was  too 
Toung.  ^^Hermann,  p.  100,  con- 
jeoturts  that  the  origin  of  the 
story  nay  l-e  traced  in  the  Crito, 
52  k'i  The  n.^me  of  his  writing 
xn;ister  is  pr>bal'.y  derived  from 
i:;e  Astemstae :  and.  similarly,  the 
St  on-  in  I>!o^.  5  i^Apul.  loc.  cit. ; 
0:yir.p.  2:  Pro'.rca:.  3\  to  the 
tftW:  that  he  enji^ycd  instruction 
fr».^n:  ari*"?.  and  thence  acquired 
the  kr.  .w'tfd^  of  i>^!".ur  shown  in 
t".:e  Tir.i.t*jL<,  may  le  merely  an  ar- 
l'.:rAry  ass<un:zt-ion  l;iscd  on  that 
v'.i.i'.OvTue.  The  strange  assertion 
ot  Arlstoxenn*  arui  Dioe.  8  (cf. 
.i::-Av.  V.  H.  :.  iVi,  that  he  took 
v.irt  in  thj-cT>  o;iTnr.iij:v.*.  !:ot  uuly 
:»  O.^rnth  ■  0!yr.:r:  il  y6\  but  to 
IV.iun*.  .O'..  s!^.  i'.  and  Tanagra 
i^^.'*'..  >>.  5\  J.ni  at  Deliuni  obtained 
thtf  prie  :V-7  valrjr.  is  doubtless 
ra  vle'.Uo  ?r.  the  thrw  cam jviigns  of 
S.vrate*  ;v..:e  surra,  p.  'i<i\  whose 
w  :ru*  wi-.h  r»::er¥::ce  \>  them  (Ap<.>l. 
2S.  IV''  .i^f  rut  into  Plato's  mouth 
in  I'^.^iter.tf*  2-4. 

W*:ji;  we  kr.ow  cf  the  state  of 
Ath«'r;*  towards  the  e-'.d  of  the 
IV *,oiv::r.e >:  a n  war  w  :  uLd  certai  .i ly 
Ictixlu*  to  s.v:'.vrlude  that  be  miist 
h-iTv  >e«.'r:  **.-r-».e  cii'.itary  ser^'iee. 
aui  ^vr'.'jLV*  hi  als.  t:ok  pirt  in 
that  dk'ti.^i:  at  M^irara  ^4k^  b.c., 
W^N'ora-*  \-i:  p-3\  in  which,  ac- 
w:\i:t^  to  h's  own  statement  in 
Kep.  i\  ?!«;>  A..  h-»  brother  dis- 
tity[:ai«bed  him>elL 
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tion  18  principally  drawD  to  three  points,  important  in 
their  influence  on  his  mental  development. 

Of  these  we  may  notice  first  the  general  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  political  position  of  his 
&mily. 

Plato's  youth  coincided  with  that  unhappy  period 
succeeding  the  Sicilian  defeat  when  all  the  faults  of 
the  previous  Athenian  government  were  so  terribly 
avenged,  all  the  disadvantages  of  unlimited  democracy 
so  nakedly  exposed,  all  the  pernicious  results  of  the 
self-seeking  ethics  and  sophistical  culture  of  the  time 
so  unreservedly  displayed.  He  himself  belonged  to  a 
social  class  and  to  a  family  which  regarded  the  exist- 
ing constitution  with  imdisguised,  and  not  always 
groundless  discontent.  Several  of  his  nearest  relations 
were  among  the  spokesmen  of  the  aristocratic  party.^ 
But  when  that  party  had  itself  been  raised  to  power 
by  the  common  enemy,  on  the  ruins  of  Athenian  great- 
ness, it  so  misused  its  strength  that  the  eyes  of  its 
blindest  adherents  were  inevitably  opened.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  noble,  high-minded  youth,  in  the  midst  of 
such  experiences  and  influences,  might  be  disgusted, 
not  only  with  democracy,  but  with  existing  State  sys- 
tems in  general,  and  take  refuge  in  political  Utopias, 
which  would  further  tend  to  draw  off  his  mind  from 
the  actual  towards  the  ideal. 

Again,  there  were  other  circumstances  simulta- 
neously working  in  the  same  direction.  We  know 
that  Plato  in  his  youth  occupied  himself  with  poetical 

'  Critias,    as    is    well    known;    Memorab.  Ill,  7,  1,  3;  Hellenica 
Charmides,  aooording  to  Xenophon,    ii.  4,  10. 
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attempts,*  and  the  artistic  abiKty  already  evinced  by 
some  of  his  earliest  writings,'  coupled  with  the  poetical 
character  of  his  whole  system,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  studies  went  far  beyond  the  superficiality  of 
a  fashionable  pursuit.*®  There  is,  therefore,  little  reason 
to  doubt  (however  untrustworthy  may  be  oiur  more  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject ")  that  he  was  intimate 
with  the  great  poets  of  his  country. 

Lastly,  he  had,  even  before  his  acquaintance  with 


"  Diog.  5.  He  is  said  to  hare 
practised  compoeition  in  verse,  at 
first  dithyrambs,  and  then  songs 
and  tragedies ;  and  even  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
competitor  in  the  tragic  contests, 
when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  and,  following  his  ex- 
ample, burnt  his  poems.  So 
Olymp.  3,  Proleg.  3.  JElian,  V.  H. 
ii.  30,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  to  him,  Plato's 
first  essay  was  in  epos ;  but  seeing 
how  far  short  his  productions  came 
of  their  Homeric  model,  he  de- 
stroyed them  (on  this,  however, 
cf.  Hermann,  Plato  100,  64),  and 
next  composed  a  tragic  tetralogy, 
which  was  actually  in  the  per- 
formers' hands,  when  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Socrates  decided  him  to 
abandon  poetry  for  ever.  Of  the 
epigrams  ascribed  to  Phito  (some 
ascribed  as  early  as  Aristippus,  irtpX 
iraKaias  rpxHprjs,  apud  Diog.  29 ; 
who  is  followed  by  Diogenes  him- 
self, loc.  cit.,  Apuleius  de  Magia 
c.  10;  Gellius  xix.  11;  Athenaeus 
xiii.  589  C. ;  and  others  :  cf.  Bergk, 
Lyrici  Graeci,  489  sq.),  which  are 
mostly  amatory  trifles,  the  groat 
majority  are  evidently  forgeries,  or 
attributed  to  him   by  some  con- 


fusion ;  the  rest  are  at  least  quite 
uncertain,  and  so  is  the  little  epic 
fragment  in  the  Anthologia  Pla- 
nudea,  210.  Cf.  Bergk,  loc.  cit., 
and  Hermann,  Plato,  101. 

•  Specially  in  the  Protagoras  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  minor  dialogues 
too,  e.g[.  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  and 
Laches,  the  dramatic  element  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  dialectic. 

*"  That  poetry  in  Athens  at  that 
time  was  largely  of  this  character 
is  shown,  among  other  testimony, 
by  the  passages  from  Aristophanes 
quoted  by  Hermann  on  page  100  ; 
frogs  88  sq. ;  Birds  1444  sq. 

"  Diog.  iii.  8,  says  that  he  first 
brought  Sophron's  mimes  to 
Athens  (this,  however,  could  only 
have  been  after  his  journey),  and 
took  such  delight  in  them  that  he 
used  to  keep  them  under  his 
pillow.  The  latter  statement  also 
occurs  in  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  sectn.  3  ; 
Olymp.  3  ;  and  Proleg.  3  (with  re- 
gard to  Sophron  and  Aristophanes). 
Probably,  however,  these  assertions 
only  originate  in  the  endeavour  to 
find  models  for  his  dialogues.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  taken  Epichar- 
mus  as  a  pattern,  but  not  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this. 
Vide  Part  1,  p.  428  sq. 
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Socrates,  turned  bis  attention  to  philosophy,  and 
through  Cratylus  the  Heraclitean  *^  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  doctrine  which  in  combination  with 
other  elements  essentially  contributed  to  his  later 
system  J* 

All  these  influences,  however,  appear  as  of  little 
importance  by  the  side  of  Plato's  acquaintance  with 
Socrates.  We  cannot,  of  coiurse,  say  what  direction  his 
mind  might  have  taken  without  this  teacher,  but  the 
question  may  well  remain  imanswered.  We  know 
enough  to  prove  from  all  historical  traces  that  the 
deepest,  most  lasting,  most  decisive  impression  was 
produced  by  the  philosophic  reformer  on  his  congenial 
disciple.  Plato  himself  is  said  to  have  esteemed  it  as 
the  highest  of  Fortune's  favours,  that  he  should  have 
been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,^*  and  later  tradi- 
tion has  adorned  with  a  significant  myth  ^*  the  first 


"  Vide  Part  l,p.  601  sq. 

*•  Aristotle,  Metaphysics  1,  6, 
init.,  iK  viov  tc  yd^  <rvyffij)s  y€v6fAt' 
ros  it^Sirov  Kpar^Kof  ical  roits  'Hpa- 
ffXffiTcUMf  8<j|cuf,  dbf  airdvrttv  r&v 
aur0^£p  del  ^^6vrttv,  koL  iitiariifiiis 
x§pi  abrSw  oIk  oliaris^  ravra  fi^y  Kcd 
l<rT*pop  o9r«i  ^dXafity,  iMKpdrovs 
^  «€pl  fikr  rh  ijducit  irpay/iarcvo/u^- 
nw,  &c. ;  iKttvow  hiroit^dfieyoSf  &c. 
Diog.  6,  Oljmp.  4,  and  Proleg.  4 
dare  the  acquaintance  with  Cratylus 
after  Socrates'  death ;  but,  in  face 
of  Aristotle's  express  testimony,  we 
can,  of  coarse,  attach  no  weignt  to 
this.  Diogenes  also  mentions,  in 
connection  with  Cratylus,  the  Par- 
menidean  Hermogenes  (who  appears 
in  the  Prolegomena  as  Hermippus) ; 
but  this  is  merely  an  arbitrary  in- 
iereDce  from  the  dialogue  CratyluB ; 


the  Hermogenes  of  which  (vide 
Cratyl.  384  A,  391  C.)  is  certainly 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Socrates, 
(vide  supra  166,  note  1).  Similarly 
from  the  Parmenides  is  derived  the 
assertion  (Anonymus  apud  Pho- 
tium.  Cod.  249,  p.  439  a.),  that 
Zeno  and  Parmenides  instructed 
Plato  in  logic. 

"  Compare  the  expression  in 
Plutarch,  Marius  46;  Lactantius, 
InstitutionesDivinseS,  19;  tliough 
its  genuineness  may  be  doubted,  as 
we  have  the  same  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  or  even  ThaleSi 
ap.  Diog.  1.  33. 

"  Pausanias,  1,  30,  3  ;  Diog.  5  ; 
Olymp.  4  ;  Proleg.  1  ;  Apul.  dogm. 
Plat.  1  ;  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
dreamt  that  a  swan,  the  bird  of 
Apollo,  flew  towards  him  with  a 
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meeting  of  the  two  men.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
fact  must  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  remark- 
able contingencies  which  are  too  important  in  their 
bearing  on  the  course  of  history  to  be  severed  from  it 
in  our  thought.  During  a  long  ^^  and  confidential  in- 
tercourse,^^ Plato  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
his  distinguished  friend  that  the  portrait  of  that  spirit 
which  he  was  able  to  bequeath  to  us  is  at  once  the  most 
faithful  and  the  most  ideal  that  we  possess.  Whether 
at  that  time  he  directed  his  attention  to  other  teachers 
of  philosophy,  and  if  so,  to  what,  extent,  we  do  not 
know ;  ^®  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  youth  so 


melodious  song.  Next  morning 
Plato  presented  himself,  and 
Socrates  immediately  recognised 
the  meaning  of  the  dream. 

'*  According  to  Hermodorusapud 
Diog.  6,  he  was  twenty  years  old 
when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  and  twenty-eight  when 
he  went  to  Euclid,  after  Socrates* 
death.  According  to  this,  he  would 
be  bom  in  01.  88,  I  (vide  supra, 
286,  1).  Exact  information,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  got  on  this 
point.  The  absurd  statements  of 
Suidas,  sub  voce  TiKdruv,  and 
Eudocia  in  Villoison's  Anecdota 
1,  362,  about  a  twenty  years' 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  are 
obviously  wrong. 

■'  How  close  the  two  were  to 
each  other  is  shown  by  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  Platonic  writings, 
and  by  the  portraiture  of  Socrates 
in  them,  more  completely  evpn 
than  by  some  single  passages.  Wo 
may,  however,  compare  Xenophon, 
Mem.  3,  6,  1 ;  Plato,  Apology, 
34  A,  38  B ;  Phaedo,  59  B. 

"  Thathe  was  already  acquainted 


with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
might  be  inferred  from  the  Phredrus, 
if  it  were  certain  that  this  dialogue 
was  composed  before  Socrates' 
death.  But  the  accounts  which 
might  warrant  such  a  conclusion 
{e.g.  the  statement  that  the  Phaedrus 
was  his  earliest  work,  and  that  the 
subsequent  Lysis  had  been  read  and 
disowned  by  Socrates,  for  which 
vide  Diog.  38,  35.  Olymp.  3. 
Prolegg.  3)  are  not  trustworthy 
enough,  and  the  supposition  itself 
is  far  too  improbable.  Still  more 
dubious  is  the  conjecture  (Susemihl 
Genet.  Entw.  1,  3,  444 ;  Munk, 
Natiir.  Ordn.  497  sqq. ;  and  cf. 
Herm.  Plat.  5*28),  that,  in  the 
Phaedo,  95  E  sqq.,  Plato  puts  the 
history  of  his  own  philosophic 
development  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates.  This  assumption  has 
given  rise  to  a  string  of  others 
equally  untenable.  The  influence 
on  the  earlier  formation  of  Plato's 
mind  which  can  alone  be  certainly 
attested,  that,  namely,  of  the  He- 
raclitean  philosophy,  is  obviously 
not  touched  upon  here.     Nor  does 
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highly  educated,  and  so  eager  for  knowledge — whose 
first  impulse,  moreover,  towards  philosophy  had  not 
come  from  Socrates — should  have  made  no  attempt 
until  his  thirtieth  year  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
achievements  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  should  have 
learned  nothing  from  his  friend  Euclid  about  the  Elea- 
tics,  nor  from  Simmias  and  Cebes  about  Philolaus : 
that  he  should  have  enquired  no  further  respecting  the 
doctrines  continually  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
public  lectures  and  disputations  of  the  Sophists,  and 
left  unread  the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,  so  easily  to  be 
obtained  in  Athens.*^  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Socratic  teaching 
may  have  temporarily  weakened  his  interest  in  the 
earlier  natural  philosophies,  and  that  close  and  repeated 
study  may  afterwards  have  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  their  doctrines.  Similarly,  his  own  imaginative 
nature,  under  the  restraining  influence  of  his  master  s 
dialectic,  was  probably  habituated  to  severer  thought 
and  more  cautious  investigation ;  perhaps,  indeed,  his 
idealistic  tendencies  received  at  first  an  absolute  check ; 


the  passage  in  the  Phsedo,  on  the 
whole,  convey  the  impression  of 
a  biographical  account :  it  is  rather 
an  exposition  of  the  universal 
necessity  of  progress  from  the 
material  to  final  causes,  and 
thence  to  the  Ideas.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  personal  confession  ;  but 
*  Plato  is  not  giving  a  historical 
narration  of  the  philosophical 
development  either  of  himself  or 
Socrates  :  he  is  laying  down  in  out- 
line the  principles  which  lead  from 
the  philosophy  of  nature  to  con- 


ceptual philosophy.'  Brucke,  Plat. 
Stud.  iii.  427,  with  whom  Steinhart 
agrees  in  the  main,  in  spite  of  the 
admission  that  the  development  of 
Socrates  is  here  described.  Ue- 
berweg,  Exam,  of  Plat.  Writings, 
92  sq. 

>»  Plato  Apol.,  26  D.  Phaedo, 
97  B.  With  regard,  too,  to  the 
writings  of  Parmenides  and  Zeuo, 
Schaarschmidt  rightly  obsen-es 
that  they  were  read  quite  as  much 
in  Athens  as  in  Megara. 
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and  conceptual  science,  together  with  the  art  of  form- 
ing concepts,  was  only  to  be  attained  by  him— a 
stranger  like  his  contemporaries  to  all  such  things — 
through  the  dry  prosaic  method  of  the  Socratic  en- 
quiry.2°  But  Plato  needed  this  schooling  to  give  him 
the  repose  and  certainty  of  the  scientific  method — to 
develope  him  from  a  poet  into  a  philosopher ;  nor  did 
he  in  the  process  permanently  lose  anything  for  which 
his  natural  temperament  designed  him.  Socrates'  con- 
ceptual philosophy  had  given  him  a  glance  into  a  new 
world,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  to  explore  it. 

The  tragic  end  of  his  aged  master,  a  consumma- 
tion which  he  seems  at  the  outset  to  have  thought 
wholly  impossible,^^  must  have  been  a  fearful  blow  to 
Plato ;  and  one  consequence  of  this  shock,  which  still 
seems  long  years  afterwards  to  vibrate  so  sensibly  in 
the  thrilling  description  of  the  Phaedo,  may  have  been 
perhaps  the  illness  which  prevented  the  faithful  dis- 
ciple from  attending  his  master  at  the  last.^^     We  are. 


'•  As  I  have  observed  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft  for  1851,  page  254,  this  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  con- 
stitution of  those  minor  Platonic 
dialogues  -which  -we  are  justified 
in  dating  before  the  death  of 
Socrates.  If  in  these  dialogues 
the  dry  formality  of  the  dialectic 
discussions  is  found  to  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  complete- 
ness and  vivacity  of  the  dramatic 
investiture ;  if  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  in  them  of  youthful 
fire  ;  if,  in  later  works,  e.g.  the 
Phsedrus  and  Symposium,  similar 
subjects  are  treated  with  much 
greater  vigour  and  ^lan  than  in  an 


early  production  like  the  Lysis ; 
the  most  obvious  explanation  seems 
to  lie  in  the  influence  of  Socrates. 

"  Cf.  p.  161,  note  \. 

«  Phaedo,  59  B.  Cf.  Herm. 
Plat.  34, 103  ;  Plutarch,  De  Virtut« 
Morali  10,  p.  449,  does  not  seem 
to  warrant  any  conclusion.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  his  absence 
owing  to  ill-health  is  a  mere 
fiction,  by  means  of  -which  he 
wished  to  secure  greater  freedom 
for  himself  in  narrating  the 
speeches  -which  preceded  the  death 
of  Socrates.  His  readiness  to 
stand  bail  for  Socrates  has  been 
already  mentioned,  p.  288  sq.  The 
statement  of  Justus  of  Tiberias, 
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however,  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  enquiry 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  on  Plato's  philo- 
sophic development  and  view  of  the  world ;  and  if  for 
this  enquiry  we  are  thrown  upon  conjectures,  these  are 
not  entirely  devoid  of  probability.  On  the  one  hand, 
for  example,  we  shall  find  no  diflSculty  in  understand- 
ing how  his  reverence  for  his  departed  teacher  was 
immeasurably  increased  by  the  destiny  which  overtook 
him,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  yielded  to 
it ;  how  the  martyr  of  philosophy,  faithful  unto  death, 
became  idealized  in  his  heart  and  memory  as  the  very 
type  of  the  true  philosopher ;  how  principles  tested  by 
this  fiery  ordeal  received  in  his  eyes  the  consecration  of 
a  higher  truth  ;  how  at  once  his  judgment  on  the  men 
and  circumstances  concerned  in  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates 
grew  harder,^  and  his  hope  as  to  any  political  eflBciency 
in  those  circiunstances  fainter ;  **  nay,  how  the  general 
tendency  was  fostered  in  him  to  contemplate  reality  in 
a  gloomy  light,  and  to  escape  from  the  ills  of  the  pre- 
sent life  into  a  higher,  supersensuous  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  better  for  his 
scientific   growth   that   his   connection   with   Socrates 


ap.  Diog.  2,  41,  Proleg.  3,  that 
Plato  wished  to  undertake  So- 
crates' defence  himself,  but  was 
prerented  by  the  clamour  of  the 
judges,  like  everything  else  about 
Socrates*  trial,  is  disputed.  Cf. 
p.  161  sq. ;  and  Herm.  loc.  cit. 

*•  Cf.  specially  the  way  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  great  Athenian 
statesmen  in  the  Goigias,  515  C 
sq.,  and  521  C  sq. ;  Theaetetus,  173 
C  sq.,  on  the  condition  of  his 
native  city  and  the  relation  of  the 
philoeopher    to    politics;    besides 


later  judgments,  e.g.  Politicus, 
298  A  sq. ;  Republic,  vi.  488  A— 
497  A ;  viii.  557  A  sq. ;  562  A  sq. 

**  According  to  the  7th  Platonic 
letter,  324  B  sq.,  Plato  had  in- 
tended to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics,  first  under  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  and,  after  their  expulsion, 
under  the  democracy  ;  but  was  de- 
terred both  times  by  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  specially  by  the  attack 
on  Socrates.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
give  much  weight  to  this  debate- 
able  testimony. 
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lasted  no  longer  than  it  did.  During  the  years  of  their 
intercourse  he  had  made  his  teacher's  spirit  his  own,  in 
completer  ftdness  than  was  possible  to  any  of  his  feUow 
students;  it  was  now  for  him  to  perfect  the  Socratic 
science  by  the  addition  of  new  elements,  and  to  fit 
himself  by  the  utmost  expansion  in  many  directions 
for  erecting  it  on  an  independent  basis :  his  apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre)  \^as  over,  his  travelling  time  (Wander- 
jahre)  was  come.** 

After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato,  with  others  of 
his  pupils,  first  betook  himself  to  Megara,  where  a 
circle  of  congenial  minds  had  gathered  round  Euclid.* 


"  I  borrow  this  denomination 
from  Schwegler,  Hist,  of  Phil.  41. 

^  Hermodor.  ap.  Diog.  ii.  106, 
iii.  6.  The  migration  took  place 
according  to  this  authority  when 
Plato  was  twenty-eight ;  doubtless 
immediately  after  the  execution  of 
Socrates.  He  indicates  its  motive 
in  the  words — ^tiffomas  r^v  wfi6- 
TijTo  T&y  rvpdyvwv.  Formerly  by 
these  ripayvoi  were  understood  the 
BO-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  little 
weight  was  therefore  attributed 
to  the  evidence  of  Hermodorus. 
Sut  this  explanation  can  no  longer 
be  entertained,  now  that  we  know 
from  Simplic.  Phys.  54  b.  56  b. 
(supra  1,  1),  that  the  Hermo- 
dorus whose  statement  is  preserved 
for  us  in  liiogenes,  is  no  other 
than  the  well-known  Platonist. 
How  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
personal  pupil  of  Plato,  like  Her- 
modorus, could  have  been  so  ig- 
norant as  to  think  that  Socrates 
was  executed  under  the  tjTanny 
of  the  Thirty?  We  need  not 
understand  the  ripawoi  in  this 
sense.    Indeed,  often  as  the  Thirty 


are  mentioned,  the  expression  '  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,'  or  simply  'the 
Tyrants'  (without  TpidUovro),  is 
not  used  as  the  ordinary  appella- 
tion for  *  the  Thirty  *  in  any  writer 
of  that  period,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
writer  preserved  to  us  before  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Diodorus.  The 
invariable  title  is  ol  rpidKovra,  A 
ripavyos^  according  to  the  Greek 
view,  is  a  single  chief  who  rules 
without  laws  ;  a  rule  like  that  of 
'  the  Thirty '  is  not  a  tyranny,  but, 
as  it  is  often  called,  an  oligarchy. 
The  Thirty  are  only  once  called 
Tvpavvoi  in  oratorical  exaggera- 
tions, e.g.  by  Polycrates  in  Arist. 
Rhet.  ii.  24,  1401,  a.  33;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  from  this  that  it 
was  the  usual  appellation  for 
them,  and  that  every  one  \rho 
spoke  of  the  rvpawoi  must  have 
meant  the  Thirty.  Hermodorus' 
expression  must  be  understood  in 
a  different  way;  the  rvpavvoi  are 
the  democrats  who  brought  about 
the  execution  of  Socrates,  just  as 
Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  4,  6,  calls 
the  democrats  who  held  sway  at 
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He  afterwards  undertook^  journeys  which  led  him  to 
Egypt,  Cyrene,  Magna  Greecia,  and  Sicily.**    Owing  to 


Ccninth  ro\n  rvparptiorras  on  ac- 
oount  of  their  reign  of  terror. 
Similarly  the  seventh  Platonic 
letter,  325  B,  calls  the  accusers  of 
Socrates  9uw€urr§^otn4s  riv€s,  (The 
distinction  which  Steinhart,  PI. 
L.,  122  sq.,  draws  between  r^payyoi 
and  Tvpaiifw^vrts  is,  I  think,  too 
fine,  and  I  see  no  reason  whv  an 
adversary  might  not  have  applied 
the  term  ripeafyoi  to  violent  de- 
mocrats jnst  as  mnch  as  to  violent 
oligarchs.  I  will  not,  of  course, 
dilute  the  possibility  that  this 
expression  is  not  borrowed  from 
Hermodorus  himself.  Stein  (Sieben 
Bocher  z.  Gesch.  d.  Plat  ii.  66, 
170  sq.),  and  after  him  Schaar- 
adhmidt  (Sammlnng  d.  plat.  Schr. 
66  aq.),  have  been  led  into  error 
through  a  false  pre-supposition,  in 
rejecting  Hermodorus's  date  and 
his  evidence  for  Plato's  sojourn  in 
Megara,  on  the  ground  that  r6p<uf- 
901  can  only  mean  'the  r^peofyot 
so-called  kot*  ^{©x^v' — those  who 
'hare  always  been  understood  as 
the  Tyrants  at  Athens,'  viz.  the 
Thirty  only.  Schaarschmidt  has  so 
far  misconstrued  the  rCpcanfoi  of 
Hermodorus  as  to  identify,  in  a 
hasty  reading  of  the  seventh  Pla- 
tonic letter,  the  Bv¥aa-r*6oyrts  who 
brought  Socrates  to  trial  with  the 
*ripain^i*  mentioned  earlier  (the 
quotation  marks  are  Schaar- 
schmidt's);  but  in  the  Platonic 
letter  there  is  not  a  word  about 
*r4pa990i*  whereas  the  rpidKovra 
are  twice  mentioned  (324  C,  325  B). 
(According  to  Schaarschmidt's 
theory  Hermodorus  could  not  of 
coarse  have  been  the  immediate 
pupil  of  Plato,  in  spite  of  Der- 
crllidefl,  who  still  possessed  his 
WQzk,  and  in  spite  of  the  other 


witnesses  cited  on  p.  1,  1). 
Equally  unjustifiable  is  the  asser- 
tion of  Stein  against  Hermodorus, 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  well- 
known  Socratics,  such  as  Xenophon, 
Antisthenes,  JEschines,  that  it  is 
highly  improbable,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  that  they  were  with 
Plato  at  Megara.  Hermodorus 
does  not  state  that  all  the  Socratic 
students  had  gone  there:  Diog. 
merely  says,  iii.  6,  frtna  .... 
KoBd  <pfi<raf  'JS^fxSdttpos  us  Miyapa 
vphs  EvKAtiSpv  ahy  naH  &\kots  rial 
lfifKfmTiKo7sirirtx^(»l<''^y  [*  nxdruy]; 
and  if  we  compare  ii.  106:  xpbs 
rovrov  (Euclid)  ^trioly  6  *Epfi6^po5 
iuf>lKt<r$cu  U\dr<»ya  Koi  rohs  kotvohs 
^i\oa6^vs,thQ  meaning  is  obviously 
not  (as  Steinhart,  PI.  L.  121,  un- 
derstands) all  the  philosophers 
who  were  at  that  time  in  Athens, 
but  the  rest  known  to  the  reader 
(i.e.  the  reader  of  Hermodorus,  or 
of  the  writer  whose  statement  is 
here  made  use  of)  who  had  left 
Athens  with  Plato.  "We  might 
be  more  ready  to  doubt,  with 
Steinhart  (PI.  L.  121)  whether 
danger  threatening  one  of  their 
number  afforded  Plato  and  his 
friends  any  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  quite  po88il)le  that 
Hermodorus  attributed  this  motive 
to  them  from  his  own  conjecture, 
in  which  he  was  really  mistaken. 
However,  the  state  of  affairs  after 
the  death  of  Socrates  is  so  little 
known  to  us  that  we  cannot  de- 
cide whether  there  was  not  some 
occasion,  though  perhaps  unwar- 
ranted, for  apprehension. 

*'    On  what  follows  cf.  Herm. 
Plat.  61  sq. ;  100  sq. 

••  All  testimony  agrees  that  his 
travelB  extended  at  least  thus  far. 
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the  meagreness,  and  Bometimes  the  contradictorinesB, 
of  the  traditions,^  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 


For  his  traveLi  in  Egypt,  we  may 
quote  his  acquaintance  with  Egyp- 
tian institntions  (yide  page  858, 
note  2  ).  The  order  of  the  journeys 
is  variously  given.  According  to 
Cicero,  Republic,  i.  10;  DeFini- 
bus,  V.  29,  87 ;  Valerius  Maximus, 
yiii.  7.  ext.  8;  Augustine,  De 
Givitate  Dei,  viii.  4,  he  went 
first  to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, that  Valerius,  like  the 
declamator  he  is,  transfers  the 
date  of  the  travels  to  the  period 
when  Plato  had  become  famous. 
On  the  other  hand,  Diogenes,  iii.  6 
(with  whom  is  Quintilian,  Insti- 
tutes, i.  12,  15),  makes  him  visit 
Gyrene  first,  then  the  Pythagoreans 
in  Italy,  then  Egypt  (accompanied 
by  Euripides,  who  had  died  some 
time  before,  however),  and  thence 
return  to  Athens.  According  to 
Apuleius,  Dogm.  Plat.  i.  3;  and 
the  Prolegomena,  c.  4,  he  went  first 
to  Italy  to  visit  the  Pythagoreans, 
then  to  Gyrene  and  Egypt,  and 
thence  back  again  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  most  credible  of  these 
statements  is  the  first.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Plato  visited 
Italy  twice  running  (the  7th  Pla- 
tonic letter,  326  B,  only  knows  of 
one  Italo-Sicilian  journey),  while 
everything  is  in  favour  of  Sicily's 
having  been  the  end  of  his  travels 
(vide  subter).  And  the  opposite 
account  gives  us  an  unhistoric 
motive  in  the  assertion  of  Apuleius 
and  the  Prolegomena,  that  he 
visited  Gyrene  and  Egypt  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  Pythagorean- 
ism.  The  conjecture  of  Stallbaum, 
Plat.  Polit.  38 ;  Plat.  0pp.  i.  six., 
that  Apul.  is  following  Speusippus, 


is  quite  indemonstrable.  Accord- 
ing to  Diog.  7,  he  had  intended  to 
Tisit  the  Magi  (and  aooording  to 
ApoL  loc.  dt.,  the  Indians  too), 
but  was  prerented  by  the  wan  in 
Asia.  Lactantius,  Institut  4,  2, 
actually  makes  him  travel  to  the 
Magi  and  Persians ;  Glemens,  Go- 
hortationes  46,  to  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Hebrews,  and  Thra- 
cians.  Gicero,  Tusculans,  4, 19,  44, 
speaks  of  the  ultimse  teme  which 
he  had  explored;  according  to 
Olymp.  4,  P^olegg.  4,  he  had  been 
initiated  in  the  doctrines  of  Zoro- 
aster by  Persians  in  Phoenicia; 
Pausanias,  iv.  32,  4,  repeats  this, 
and  says  that  he  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  Ghaldean  lore;  and 
according  to  Pliny,  Natural  History 
30,  2,  9,  he  acquired  the  Persian 
magic  while  on  his  travels.  These, 
however,  are  doubtless  the  inven- 
tions of  later  times,  analogous  to 
the  tales  about  Pythagoras,  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  modelled 
on  them.  A  still  more  palpable 
fiction  is  the  alleged  acquaintance 
with  Jews  and  Jewish  scriptures,  on 
which  cf.  Brucker,  i.  636  sq.  Her- 
mann, p.  114  A,  125;  with  the 
writers  he  quotes,  and  the  3rd  part 
of  the  present  work,  221,  300,  2nd 
edit.  Lactantius,  loc.  cit.  wonders 
that  Plato  and  Pythagoras  had  not 
visited  the  Jews. 

*•  Diogenes  6  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  went  from  Megara 
straight  to  Gyrene,  and  from  thence 
to  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
7th  Platonic  letter  makes  a  long 
interval  of  active  teaching  elapse 
before  his  coming  to  Megara.  Vide 
next  note. 
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taintj  how  long  he  continued  in  M egara,  when  he  com* 
menced  his  travels,  whether  they  immediately  succeeded 
the  Megaric  sojourn,  or  a  return  to  Athens  intervened ; 
whether  his  stay  in  Athens  was  long  or  short;  and 
whether^  he  had  or  had  not  become  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy before  his  departure.  But  if  he  really  returned 
from  Sicily  only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,*®  there  is  great  probability,  and  even  some 


••  The  only  source  for  this  is,  of 
eoaxae,  the  7th  Platonic  letter,  824 
A ;  and  that  account  becomes  sus- 
pidons,  because  it  is  connected  with 
the  assertion  in  325  C  sq.  that 
cren  before  his  journeys  Plato 
had  acquired  and  expressed  the 
oonriction,  iLvtm¥  oh  X^^ciir  rk  dy- 

ptXo0'9^vrrttw  6p$&s  7c  icaU  iXiiOwr 
"iipos  cli  ^X^  ^^^  ^^'  iroXiTiic&s 
f  rh  rwp  Zv¥currtv6¥rm¥  iv  reus 
itiK€ci¥  f«  rt¥Qs  ftaifxu  Otias  tvrcoi 
piKncofitffjf.  If  with  this  we 
compare    Kep.  t.   473  C,  we   can 


in  iEgina,  and,  according  to  an 
apparently  accurate  account  in 
Diog.  iii.  19,  his  execution  was 
actually  debated  on,  as  a  plebiscite 
punished  all  Athenians  who  entered 
the  island  with  death.  iEgina, 
therefore,  must  at  this  time  have 
been  at  open  war  with  Athens. 
Now,  according  to  Xenophon,  Hel- 
lenica,  v.  1,  1,  this  state  of  things 
cannot  be  dated  before  the  last 
years  of  the  Ck>rinthian  war;  up 
to  that  time,  the  intercourse 
between  Athens  and  .£gina  had 
received  no  check.      This    would 


hardly  doubt  that  the  above-quoted    give  us  389  or  at  most  390  b.c.. 


vords  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
place  ia  the  Republic.  Conse- 
qoently,  the  composition  of  the 
n^ublic  must  be  dated  before 
Plato*8  first  Sicilian  journey.  But 
this  (ride  snbter)  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  statement  of  the  letter 
as  to  Plato's  age  at  the  time  of  his 
journey  receiyes  a  confirmation 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Stall- 
baum.  Plat  Polit  p.  44,  in  cor- 
recting his  earlier  theory  (De  Ar- 
gumento  et  Artificio  Theseteti,  13) 
that  Plato  did  not  return  till  the 
year  386.  The  confirmation  is 
this.  On  his  way  back  from  Sicily, 
Plato  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for 
%  slaTe  at  Dionynus*  instigation, 


and  we  may  therefore  accede  to 
the  views  of  Hermann  (p.  63)  and 
almost  all  the  later  writers,  that 
it  was  about  this  time  that  Plato 
returned  to  Athens.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  xi.  62,  would  date  his  arri- 
val at  Syracuse  not  earlier  than 
387  ;  on  the  ground  that  Dionysius 
would  hardly  have  had  leisure, 
before  that  time,  during  his  war 
with  Eheginm,  to  attend  to  the 
philosopher.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, attach  much  importance  to 
this  argument;  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  xiv.  110  sq.,  the  con- 
quest of  Rhegium  dates  later  than 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  after 
which  the  treatment  experienced 
by  Plato  in  iEgina  was  impossible. 
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external  evidence,'^  that  long  before  this  journey  he  had 

the  dialogue  must  refer  to  the  first 
period.  89).    The  date  of  its  oom- 
poeition  cannot  be  much  later ;  the 
introduction — almbet  a  dedication 
to  Euclid—points  to  a   time   at 
which  Plato  nad  not  so  decidedly 
broken  with  the  M^gara  School  as 
he  has  in  the  Sophist,  and  eiyes  us 
the  impression  that  it  relates  to 
matters  still  fresh  in  the  Qreek 
reader's  mind.    (IJeberweg,  p.  235, 
thinks  such  a  dedication  awkward; 
I  only  say  that  the  frame  in  which 
the  dialogue  is  set  amounts  to  a 
dedication.     Cicero  has  dedicated 
his  *  Posterior  Academics'  to  Varro 
in   the  same  way.)      Munk    and 
Ueberweg    object    that    if    Plato 
wrote  the  Theietetus  so  early,  he 
must    have    foreseen     Thesetetus' 
achievements  in  mathematics,  at- 
tested by  Proclus  in  Eucl.  p.  19, 
26.      But  Socrates  does  not  say 
(Theaet.  142  D)  that  Theaetetus  will 
live  to  be  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician ;  he  only  predicts  that  he 
will   become  an   i?^6yifios    Mip; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  said  this  at  the 
date   392-388.      If  Theaetetus   is 
called  (143  E  sq.)  ftcipedcior  in  B.a 
399,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was 
no  more  than  16,  as  Munk  thinks  ; 
in  the  Sjrmposium  223  A.  Agathon, 
at  the  time  of  his  first  victory,  is 
called  fi€todKiov;   and  in  Plutarch, 
Pericl.  36,  Pericles*  betrothed  son 
is  denoted  by  the  same  title :  on 
the    other    hand,     Theaetetus     is 
called  iv^p  in  page  144  D.    Several 
other  works  (vide  subter)  seem  to 
have  preceded  the  Theaetetus,  and 
probably  most  of  them  were  com- 
posed at  Athens :  Plato  could  not 
have  given  the  requisite  pains  and 
concentration  while  on  his  travels ; 
and  to  suppose   them  written   at 


Some  time,  too,  must  be  allowed 
between  Plato's  arrival  and  his 
departure.  Tennemann,  Platon's 
Philosophie,  i.  46,  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  Plato's  first  appearance 
in  the  Academy  was  in  01.  99 :  an 
opinion  which  needs  no  special 
refutation,  in  face  of  the  previous 
remarks  and  the  facts  to  be  pre- 
sently adduced. 

••  We  may  not  be  inclined  to 
give  much  weight  to  the  expres- 
sions of  the    7th  letter   on    this 
point  (quoted  on  pp.  16,  28 ;  17,  30), 
or  to  Valerius  Maximus,  both  being 
too  little  trustworthy.      But    the 
theory  is  undoubtedly  favoured  by 
the  circumstance  that  we  possess 
a  series  of   important    works    of 
Plato's,  composed  in  all  probability 
before  his  return  from  Sicily,  and 
at  least  some  of  them    after  his 
sojourn  at  Megara.      The  first  of 
these  is  the  Theaetetus.     The  oc- 
casion of  the  dialogue  is  connected 
with   a   meeting  with  Theaetetus, 
who   is  returning  sick  to  Athens 
from  the  army  at  Corinth.      This 
can  only  refer  to  the  Corinthian 
War,  B.C.  394-387.     Munk  (Nat. 
Ordn.  d.  PI.  Schr.   391    sq.)  and 
Ueberweg  (Elxam.  of  Plat  writings, 
227  sq.)  make  the  reference  to  n.c. 
368:  cf  Biodor.  16,  68.     At  that 
date,   however,   Theaetetus    would 
have  been   no  longer  under  any 
obligation  to  take  part  in  a  foreign 
campaign,  and  the  dialogue  would 
have  to  be  dated  later  than  various 
considerations,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward presently,  will  warrant.     Be- 
tween the  two  dates   given   there 
was  no  Athenian  army  at  Corinth. 
In  its  later  years  the  Corinthian 
war  was  carried  on  by  Athens  with 
mercenaries  only  (Xen.  Hell.  4,  4, 
1 ;  14 :  Diodor.  14,  86,  91  sq.),  so 
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settled  in  Athens,'^  and  there  worked  as  teacher  and 
author  ;  even  granting  that  at  this  period  his  instruc- 
tions were  confined  to  a  select  few,  and  that  the  open- 
ing of  his  school  in  the  Academy  took  place  later  on.^* 
What,  in  this  case,  we  are  to  think  about  the  journey 
to  Egypt  and  Cyrene — whether  the  visit  to  Sicily  was 
immediately  connected  with  it,  or  whether  **  Plato  first 
returned  to  Athens  from  Egypt,  and  only  undertook 
the  Italian  journey  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
cannot  be  certainly  determined,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.** 


Hegara  would  be  to  RFsiune  a 
longer  residence  there  than  oar 
emence  warrants.  (See  following 
Dote.)  Some  trace  of  such  a  stay, 
be3rond  the  notice  in  Hermodorus, 
vould  naturally  have  been  pre- 
served. The  sharp  polemic  of  the 
Thesetetus,  (which  Hermann,  409, 
and  Steinhart,  Plat  Werk.  iii.  81, 
6d6,  appear  to  be  wrong  in  ignor- 
ing), and  the  probably  contem- 
poraneous Euthydemus  against 
Antisthenes  (vide  supra,  pp.  248, 
1,  4 ;  252.  8 ;  254,  1  ;  255,  2 ; 
2^56,  1  ;^  might  indeed  warrant 
the  conjecture,  that  at  the  time 
vben  he  wrote  these  dialogues, 
Plato  had  already  had  some  per- 
iooal  encounters  with  Euclid,  and 
known  him  as  his  opponent  in 
Athens.  If  at  this  period  Plato 
had  already  passed  some  years  of 
literary  activity  at  Athens,  we  can 
hazdly  imagine  that  the  philosopher 
idio  wiU  only  allow  a  wntten 
document  as  a  reminder  to  oral 
delivery  (Phaedrus  276  D  sq.) 
ihoold  haTe  refrained  from  enun- 
ciating his  views  in  personal  inter- 
coone  with  others. 
"  If  fmx  for  his  personal  safety 


was  the  reason  of  his  retire- 
ment to  Megara,  he  must  soon 
have  been  enabled  to  return  home 
without  danger;  and  again,  as 
the  philosophic  intercourse  with 
Euclid,  supposing  this  to  be  Plato's 
object,  could  just  as  well  be 
enjoyed  from  the  neighbouring 
Athens,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
whsit  could  detain  the  philosopher 
a  year  at  Megara. 

*»  Grote  agrees  with  the  alx>ve, 
Plato  i.  121.  He  rightly  considers 
it  highly  improbable  that  Plato 
should  have  spent  the  13  (strictly 
speaking  10-12)  years  before  his 
return  from  Sicily  in  voluntary 
banishment. 

•*  As  Steinhart  conjectures,  PI. 
W.  iii.  100,  213,  316,  473. 

"  Most  of  our  authorities  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  came  straight 
from  Egjrpt  to  Italy.  But  the 
varying  accounts  of  the  order  of 
his  travels,  noticed  above,  show 
the  utter  want  of  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  The  7th  letter 
is  silent  about  the  journey  to 
Egypt ;  if  we  are  to  follow  it,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  went 
straight  from  home  to  Italy ;  and 
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If,  indeed,  Plato  had  already  attained  to  manhood 
when  he  visited  the  countries  of  the  south  and  west ; 
'  ^ad  already,  that  is,  before  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Italian  Pythagoreans,  found  the  scientific 
bases  of  his  system,  and  laid  them  down^in  writings,*^ 
these  journeys  cannot  have  had  the  striking  effect  on 
his  philosophical  development  which  is  often  ascribed 
to  them  in  ancient  and  modem  days.  Besides  the 
general  enlargement  of  his  views  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  chief  gain  from  them  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Pythago- 
rean school  '^  (whose  principal  written  book  he  appears 
to  have  purchased),*®  and  in  a  deeper  study  of  mathe- 


Plutarch's  stAtement  (Plut.  de  Ge- 
nio  Sooratis  7,  p.  679)  which  makes 
Plato  visit  Delos  on  his  return 
from  Egypt,  perhaps  goes  on  the 
presupposition  that  he  was  not  on 
a  voyage  to  Italy,  but  to  Athens. 
The  main  point,  however,  is  that 
this  theory  gives  the  easiest  ar- 
rangement of  his  works  with 
reference  to  his  life.  The  Politicus 
shows  traces  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Egypt  (vide  subter,  p.  22,  41). 
But  on  these  points  conjecture  is 
all  that  is  possible. 

••  We  shall  see  presently  that 
the  Thesetetus  and  dialogues  of  the 
same  date  presuppose  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  and  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  Pythagorean  tenets. 

•'  The  details  on  this  point  seem 
to  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  Cicero, 
loc.  cit.,  names  Archytas,  Eche- 
crates,  Timseus,  and  Acrion,  or 
Arion  (Valerius  Maximus  adds 
Ccetus),  as  Pythagoreans,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  that 
time.  Olympiodorus  gives  Archy- 
tas, (the  name  of  Timsns  seemt  to 


have  dropped  out).  Apuleius,  loc 
cit.,  Eurytus  and  Archytas ;  Dio- 
genes, Eurytus  and  Philolaus  (the 
latter  can  scarcely  have  been  alive 
at  the  time).  Cf.  Bockh,  Philol. 
5  sq. ;  and  Pt.  1,  p.  287,  of  the 
present  work. 

"  The  first  writer  known  to  us 
who  mentions  the  purchase  of 
Philolaus*  works  by  Plato  is 
Timon  the  Sillographer,  apud 
Gellium,  iii.  17.  He  only  says, 
however,  that  Plato  bought  a  small 
book  for  a  large  price,  and  with  its 
help  wrote  his  Timseus.  That  the 
purchase  was  made  on  his  travels, 
he  does  not  say;  nor  does  the 
price  of  the  book — as  given  by 
Gellius,  10,000  denarii  =  100  Attic 
mi  n»— seem  to  come  from  hinL 
On  the  other  hand,  Hermippus, 
ap.  Biog.  viii.  85  (about  b.c.  230), 
says,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
not  named,  but  doubtless  an  Alex- 
andrian, that  Plato,  on  his  visit  to 
Sicily,  bought  Philolaus'  work 
from  his  relations  for  40  Alexan- 
drine mine,  and  copied  his  Timseos 
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matics.  To  this  study,  Theodoms  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced him,*®  and  we  have  at  any  rate  no  proof  against 
the  correctness  of  the  statement.*®  He  may  have  re- 
ceived further  mathematical  instruction  from  Archytas 
and  other  Pythagoreans,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  connecting  with  this  journey  his  predilection 
for  the  science,*^  and  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  it :  ** 


from  it.  Others  (ibid.)  say  that  the 
book  was  a  present  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  Plato's  having  ob- 
tained the  freedom  of  one  of 
Philolaus*  scholars  from  Dionysius. 
Cicero,  Kep.  i.  10,  says  less  de- 
finitely that  Plato  acquired  it 
during  his  stay  in  Sicily.  Accord- 
ing to  Satyros  ap.  Diog.  iii.  9, 
riii.  15  (followed  by  lamblichus 
de  vita  Pythagorica,  199)  it  was 
not  Plato  himself,  but  Dion  by  his 
commission,  who  bought  it  for  100 
luinae.  This  sum,  adds  Diogenes, 
be  could  easily  afford ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  well  of?  and,  as 
Onetor  tells,  to  have  received  from 
Dionysius  more  than  eighty  talents. 
(The  latter  statement  is  not  merely 
exaggerated,  but  plainly  fictitious ; 
cf  also  Diog.  ii.  81,  and  page 
312,  2).  Tzetzes,  Chiliades  x. 
790  sq.,  999  sq.,  xi.  37,  makes 
Dion  buy  it  for  him  from  Philo- 
laus*  heirs  for  100  minae.  We  may 
probably  agree  with  Bockh,  Pni- 
lologus  18  sq.,  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entwickl.,  1,  2,  sq.,  and  Steinhart, 
PI.  C.  149,  sq.,  in  saying  that 
Plato  certainly  was  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  Philolaus,  per- 
haps actually  possessed  it;  but 
beyond  this,  when,  where,  and  how 
he  acquired  it,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, owing  to  the  contradictory, 
ambiguous,  and  partially  improb- 
able nature  of  tne  accounts  that 


have  come  down  to  us;  A  priori, 
it  would  be  more  likely  that  it 
came  to  him  at  Athens  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Simmias- 
and  Cebes.  The  Prolegomena,  c. 
5,  transfer  the  mjth  of  the  world 
soul  to  the  pseudo  Timseus. 

*®  Diog.  lii.  6;  Apul.  loc.  cit. 
That  Plato  was  acquainted  with 
Theodorus  seems  probable  from- 
the  Theaetetus,  143  D  sqq.,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Sophist  and  Poli- 
ticus.  The  acquaintance  had 
doubtless  been  made  at  Athens. 
Theodorus  had  visited  Athens 
shortly  before  the  death  of  So- 
crates. (Plato,  loc.  cit. ;  and  cf. 
Xen.  Memor.  iv.  2,  10.) 

*^  The  possibility,  of  course,  re- 
mains that  the  journey  to  Cyrene 
was  a  mere  invention,  in  order  to 
assign  to  Plato  the  mathematical 
teacher  on  whom  he  bestows  the 
acknowledgment  of  mention. 

*'  We  shall  see  later  on*  what 
significance  Plato  attached  to  ma- 
thematical relations,  and  how  much 
he  valued  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
them.  They  are  to  him  the  pecu- 
liar connecting  link  between  Idea 
and  Phenomenon ;  and  thus  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  the  inter- 
mediate step,  leading  from  sensuous 
envisiigement  to  rational  contempla- 
tion of  the  idea.  Cf.  Pint.  QuKst. 
Conviv.  viii.  2,  init. ;  Philop.  de 
An.  D,  6,  o.  David  Schol.  in  Arist. 
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while,  on  the  contrary,  the  stories  about  the  mathema- 
tical lore,  priestly  mysteries,  and  political  ideas  which 
he  is  stated  to  have  acquired  in  Egypt,**  are  in  the 


26,  a,  10  ;  Tzetz.  Chil,  viii.  972  sq. 
ascribe  to  him.  without  sufficient 
authority,  the  inscription  over  his 
lecture-room,  yLifitls  aytoffA^rprrros 
tialrw,  which  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  of  Pythagorean  origin. 

*^  Vide  Cicerou.  de  Oratore,  i. 
60,  217 ;  and  Proclus  in  Euclidera, 
ii.  19,  who  notices  him  as  one  of  the 
most  important  contributors  to  the 
advance  of  mathematical  science. 
Phavorinus  apud  Diog.  iii.  24,  and 
Proclus,  loc.  cit.  and  p.  68,  attribute 
the  invention  of  analysis  and  the 
conic  section  to  him.  Soth  state- 
ments, however,  are  doubtful; 
Proclus  himself,  p.  81,  gives 
Mensechmus  as  discoverer  of  the 
conic  section.  See,  however,  Ideler 
on  Eudemus,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak. 
1828,  Hist.  Phil.  Kl.  S.  207,  for 
Phavorinus'  statement.  The  tale 
of  his  solving  the  Delian  problem 
— (how  to  double  a  cube),  while  at 
the  same  time  he  f(mnd  fault  with 
the  usual  mathematical  processes, 
is  widely  spread.  Plut.  de  Ei.  6, 
386  ;  De  Genio  Socratis  7,  p.  619 ; 
Quaest.  Com-iv.  viii.  2,  1,  7,  p.  718  ; 
Marcellus,  c.  14;  Theo  Smyrn. 
c.  1.  Still,  the  accounts  are  very 
mythical :  he  reduced  the  problem 
to  the  finding  two  mean  propor- 
tionals between  two  given  lines. 
This  may  be  correct.  Cf.  Euto- 
cius  in  Archim.  de  Sph.  et  Cyl. 
Archim.  ed.  ToroUi,  p.  135.  Philop. 
in  An.  Post.  p.  24,  117-  (Schol.  in 
Ar.  209  a,  36  b,  21  sq.)  Ideler,  loc. 
cit.  He  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
vented a  time-piece,  Athen.  iv. 
174  c.  In  the  Thetetetus,  147  D 
sqq.,  he  puts  several  new  arithme- 


tical definitions  in  Thesetetus's 
mouth,  doubtless  his  own  dis- 
coveries; as  the  idea  of  stereometry, 
in  Republic  vii.  628  A  sq.,  is  re- 
presented to  be,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  aClri  r&v  icv^y.  For 
mathematical  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Meno  82  A  sq.  87  A ;  Rep.  viii. 
646  B;  Timseus,  36  A  sqq.,  31  C 
sqq.,  63  C  sqq. 

♦'  According  to  Cicero  de  Fini- 
bus,  V.  29,  87,  he  learned  from  the 
Priests  numeros  et  ccelestia  (so 
Val.  Max.  viii.  7,  8) ;  according  to 
Clemens,  Cohort.  46  A  (cf.  Stro- 
mata,  i.  303  C)  he  learned  geo- 
metry from  the  Egyptians,  astro- 
nomy from  the  Babylonians,  magic 
from  the  Thracians  (evidently  a 
reminiscence  of  Charmides,  166  D), 
and  the  rest  from  the  Assyrians  and 
Jews.  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  29,  p.  806) 
was  actually  shown  the  house  in 
Heliopolis  where  Plato  had  stayed 
with  Eudoxus  for  thirteen  years! 
(For  thirteen,  some  MSS.  of  the 
Epitome  read  three,  arbitrarily: 
vid.  Strabo,  ed.  Kramer.)  Against 
the  whole  statement,  vid.  Diog. 
viii.  86  sq.  Ideler,  loc.  cit  191  sq. 
PlHto  is  said  to  have  stayed  at 
Heliopolis  until  he  induced  the 
priests  to  commanicate  some  of 
their  astronomical  lore  to  him.  At 
all  events,  they  kept  the  greater 
part  to  themselves.  Clemens 
(Strom,  loc.  cit. :  cf.  Diog.  viii.  90) 
even  knows  the  names  of  the  priests 
who  taught  Plato  and  Eudoxus. 
He  separates  the  two  latter  in 
time.  Plut.  Gen.  Socr.  c.  7,  p.  618, 
gives  him    Simmias    for  a  com- 
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highest  degree  improbable.^    In  Sicily,  Plato  Waited 


panion.  Apnleins,  Dogm.  Plat. 
3,  and  the  Proleg.  4,  make  him 
learn  sacred  rites  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  geometry  and  astronomy.  Vide 
Olymp.  5  ;  Lncan,  Pharsalia  z.  181. 
Philostratus,  Vita  Apollonii  1,  4, 
only  speaks  of  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy, which  Plutarch  de  Iside, 
c.  10,  p.  354,  also  mentions.  Quin- 
tilian,  1,  12,  15,  speaks  indefinitely 
of  the  secrets  of  the  priests ;  Dio- 
doma,  1,  98,  mentions  the  laws 
which  Plato,  like  Solon  and 
Lycnigns,  had  borrowed  from 
Egypt  He  is  here  following 
Manetho  or  some  other  Egyptian 
anthority. 

*•  The  external  evidence  has  no 
anthority  per  se.  It  belongs 
altogether  to  a  time  far  removed 
from  Plato's,  and  abounding  in 
arbitrary  fictions  which  derived 
all  Greek  wisdom  from  the  East. 
Some  of  the  <»ldest  legends,  as  in 
Strabo  and  Diodonis,  sound  so  in- 
credible and  point  so  plainly  to 
dim  Egyptian  sources,  that  we 
cannot  attach  the  slightest  weight 
to  them.  There  is  no  historic 
probability  that  Plato  borrowed 
anything  of  importance  from  the 
Egjrptians  (vide  pt.  1,  p.  31  sqq.). 
And  if  we  seek  traces  of  the  alleged 
Egyptian  influence  in  Plato's  doc- 
trines and  writings,  we  find  pretty 
nearly  the  opposite  of  what,  accord- 
ing to  thefiie  later  traditions,  we 
might  expect.  He  certainly  shows 
some  knowledge  of  Egypt  (Polit. 
264  C,  Phsedr.  274  C) ;  he  makes 
use,  perhaps,  once  of  an  Egyptian 
myth  (Phiedr.  loc.  cit.) ;  he  clerives 
another,  really  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, from  Egypt,  while  he  enlarges 
on  the  great  antiquity  of  Egyptian 
l«ends  (Timae.  21  E  sqq.)  ;  he 
praises  piurticularin8titation8(LawB 


ii.  656  D;  yii.  799;  the  gravity 
and  religions  character  of  the 
music,  ibid.  yii.  819  A ;  the  re- 
gard paid  to  arithmetic  in  the 
popular  education);  while  he 
blames  others  (loc.  cit.  ii.  657  A, 
oAA*  ercpa  4>avX'  tiv  tUpots  avr6(ft. 
Specially,  in  xii.  953  E,  if  the 
remarkable  words  icoSa^cp  k.t.A. 
are  really  Plato's,  he  censures 
the  Egyptian  cruelty  towanls 
strangers).  On  the  whole,  he  is 
inclined  to  disparage  the  moral 
condition  and  mental  capacity  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  ascribes  to 
them  not  the  scientific,  but  only 
the  industrial  character.  (Rep.  iv. 
435  E;  Laivs,  v.  747  C).  This 
does  not  look  as  if  he  were  sensible 
of  any  great  philosophic  debt  to 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  really  nothing 
in  his  system  to  point  to  Egyptian 
sources.  Throughout,  his  philo- 
sophic attitude  appears  independent 
of  any  but  Greek  influences:  the 
mathematical  element  in  him  is 
most  nearly  connected  with  Pytha- 
goreism  ;  (cf.  p.  301,  and  Arist. 
Metaphysics,  1,  6,  init.);  his  re- 
ligious references  are  confined  to 
the  Greek  cultus ;  his  politics  find 
thtir  illustration  only  in  Greek 
typ*»8  and  Greek  circumstances. 
Even  the  separation  of  classes  in 
the  Republic,  as  will  be  shown  in 
its  place,  is  not  to  \ie  explained  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  caste- 
system.  Indeed,  the  most  marked 
feature  in  the  Egyptian  constitu- 
tion, the  priestly  rule,  is  altogether 
absent  in  Plato ;  and  in  the  Poli- 
ticus,  290  D  sqq.,  with  express  re- 
ference to  Egypt,  he  very  decidedly 
disapproves  of  it.  Cf.  with  the 
preceding  Herm.  p.  54  sqq.,  112 
sqq.,  where  there  are  fuller  quota- 
tions ;  and  my  Part  i.  p.  25  sq. 
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•.'-  .'Kler.*-      Rut  in  spite  of  his 

..•*'•  ho  j^'tivo  i^reat  offence  there 

.mil  the  tvrant  in  wrath  dt-li- 

-»  iiu^   moraliser  to    the    Spartan 

•ii'nn  he  wa:^  expose*!  for  sale  in 

■•'^iiia.     Eansriiiied   by  Anuicerir^, 

fiiirned  to  his  native  city.'*^ 


<  •!.>     lu'lius  Nrpos.  X.  2  (with  whom,  in 

irc     thi'  ni.iiu,   l>i(Kli>r.   xv.  7  agrot^V 

'' I  '»     siys  iliat   l>ioMy.>ius  invite«l  Pliiro 

■■   -t"     l'r»ni  Tan'iitum  at  l>ioii\s  re<uH-st. 

.    '.1  *«  Vidf     thr     pl.ioe.^     v'.^.to.!: 

:v!--     spi'ciuUy  the  7th    Platonic    lettor. 

i '-     Tliis  of  courso  is  a>   little  tni-l- 

■  iio     M-orthy  as  any  of  the  other  letters  : 

Wo     but  it  shows  that  I)iou  was  peno- 

>.    .1     nilly   assumed   to   have   hohI    in 

.!•»:     elose   relati«)ns    with    Plato.      For 

■■■h     his    alh-sicd    jicrviees   to    hini.    ef. 

"  "i-     Nepos,  IMutnreli.  Cie.  de  or.  iii.  34, 

•  l>      \?<),  and  i>p.  2S8  sq..  300.  3. 

*■  Thus  nnioh  is  iTchahly  eorTvOt. 

X*   .     Thr     nfoFf    dt'tailed    account??    in 

PluT..     l>ioc.,     Olynip.,    l«>c.    cit.. 

a;,  pi  ;ir  tt>  liu  mere  arbitrary  colour- 

■  '       ;v^x  oi  tl.t-  main  fact.     Thr  aiit-- 

•■     il  'It  -J  al  out  Plato's  nieetinir  with 

•  '       \r:-iip])n8  (rvft-rrol   by   many   to 

•  ■     t  ■'>  I't-riod'i   are  equallv  unct'rt;ii:i. 
■     Vii^.  s,ii,r.i.  L>i»i.  2.  312.  2. 

«  •"  IK  r.-  to,.)  there  is  a  irn-ar  divor- 

^"\  i'    t'.A- ;iecoirit*i.     Aeeordii.ir  to 

'^     '■  •: i>  XV.  7.  Dionysius  -ohl  llir 

'     ■      ;    •■"    -r'lr  in  the  Syra.ensan  .-^lave 

*"'v\.:.   :^r  2»>  mina> :  his  friends 

'■■"•    v".    ':■.•'.-..    ;.:i.:    sint    him    to   a 

■■■-■■   '^  .'.•';r:rv.    Ditjireiu'^,  19  sq.. 

•     ^  ■■      :"■.  .\  •;•■.::'.>■    aVitli(»rity.      s.'.ys 

l^    -\  «.■.■.>  ^\.>.<  at  fir^t  disposed 

■■     ■  ■  ■       ■    •  ^  :  >  dc.!*h.  bi't  was  dis- 

.'   /.      N   V   -v.  :':;d  .\r"st«»ni(nes. 

■\  .■..■■v,T;  1  I.ini  to  P-'l;is  to 

V  ■'.  'V  r,  ■<  i-.ini  ti)  -l']|::ina  ; 

•   •■    .    v".v.    \\\   aooordanoe  with  a 
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Plato  seems  now  to  have  made  his  first  formal 
appearance  as  a  teacher.  Following  the  example  of 
Socrates,  who  had  sought  out  intelligent  youths  in  the 
Gymnasia  and  other  public  places, — he,  too,  first  chose 
as  the  scene  of  his  labours  a  gjrnmasium,  the  Academy, 
whence,  however,  he  subsequently  withdrew  into  his 
own   garden,  which   was  adjacent.*^     Concerning  his 


decree  of  the  people,  Plato  would 
hare  been  executed,  as  being  an 
Athenian,  but  was  allowed,  as  a 
fiirour,  to  be  sold  instead.  Diogenes 
adds,  that  Dion  or  other  friends 
wished  to  repay  Anniceris  his 
expenses,  20  or  30  minee ;  this  he 
reused  to  take,  but  bought  with 
it,  for  Plato's  use,  the  garden  in 
the  Aoademy,  the  price  of  which  is 
given  in  Plutarch  (de  exilio  10  8. 
603)  as  3000  drachmae  (30  minae). 
So  Heraclitus,  iUleg.  Homer  C.  74, 
S.  150.  Plutarch  himself  (Dion  6, 
cf.  de  tranquillitate  anirai  12,  471), 
and  an  account  in  Olympiodorus 
in  Gorg.  164,  says  that  when 
Plato  had  incurred  Dionysius' 
enmity,  his  friends  hurried  him 
away  on  board  the  ship  with  which 
Pollis  sailed  to  Greece  (this  is 
scarcely  credible,  if  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  then  at  war).  Diony- 
sius had  given  Pollis  secret  orders 
to  kill  Plato,  or  sell  him ;  and  to 
effect  this  Pollis  brought  him  to 
iEgina.  Tzetzes,  Chil.  x.  995  sq., 
has  a  wonderful  version ;  Plato 
was  bought  by  Archytas  from 
Pollis,  and  then  instructed  in  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy.  Seneca 
(tp.  47,  12,  and  apud  Lactant. 
Inst.  iii.  25,  15  sq.),  mentions  the 
transaction,  while  he  blames  An- 
niceris for  only  having  paid  8000 
sestertii— 20  minae — for  a  Plato. 
Ol^-mpiodoros,  4,  actually  puts  the 


whole  occurrence  in  the  second 
journey.  Gottling,  Geschichtlichen 
Abhandlungen  1,  369,  endeavours 
to  free  Dionysius  from  the  guilt  of 
the  sale ;  but  his  arguments, 
doubtful  in  themselves,  are  hardly 
in  accord  with  Plutarch's  state- 
ment. There  is  no  real  certainty 
in  any  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  affair  ;  cf.  Stein  hart's  critique 
(Plato's  Leben,  151  sqq.)* 

«  Diog.  iii.  5,  7.  41 ;  cf.  Herm. 
121  sq.,  who  makes  the  necessary 
remarks  on  the  statements  of 
Olj-mp.  c.  6,  and  the  Proleg.  c.  4. 
According  to  iElian.  iii.  19,  it  was 
after  his  third  Sicilian  journey  that 
he  withdrew  for  some  months  into 
his  garden,  being  dislodged  by  Aris- 
totle ;  which  is  manifestly  false. 
JElian  again,  ix.  10,  and  Porphyry, 
De  Abstinentia  1,  36,  tell  us  that 
the  Aciidemy  was  reputed  to  be 
unhealthy,  but  that  Plato  refused  to 
move  from  it  for  the  sake  of  longer 
life.  It  could  not,  however,  have 
been  very  bad;  for  Plato,  Xeno- 
crates,  and  Polemo  lived  to  a  good 
age  in  it.  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii. 
203,  Mart.,  actually  thinks  that 
Plato  betook  himself  to  the  un- 
healthy spot,  ut  cura  et  assiduitate 
morborum  libidinis  impetus  fran- 
geretur  ;  judging  the  philosopher 
rather  too  much  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. So  too  iEneas  of  Gaza, 
Theophr.  ed.  Barth,  p.  25. 
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manner  of  instruction  tradition  tells  us  nothing ;  ^  but 
if  we  consider  how  decidedly  he  expresses  himself 
against  the  rhetoricians  who  made  long  speeches,  but 
knew  neither  how  to  ask  questions  nor  how  to  answer 
them  ;*^  and  how  low,  on  the  same  groimd,was  his  esti- 
mation of  written  exposition,  open  to  every  misunder- 
standing and  abuse, — in  comparison  with  the  living 
personal  agency  of  conversation,*^ — if  we  mark  the  fact, 
that  in  his  own  works,  the  development  of  thought  by 
dialogue  is  a  law,  from  which  in  his  long  literary 
career  he  allowed  himself  not  a  single  noteworthy  de- 
parture,— we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  his  oral  teach- 
ing he  remained  true  to  these  main  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  hear  of  a  discourse 
on  the  Good,  published  by  Aristotle  *'  and  some  of  his 
fellow  pupils,  and  belonging  to  Plato's  later  years.  Aris- 
totle himself  mentions  discourses  on  Philosophy;**  and 
that  these  were  not  conversations,  but  in  their  general 
character  at  any  rate  continuous  discourses,  is  witnessed 
partly  by  express  testimony,**  partly  by  their  inter- 
nal  evidence,  which  can  be  taken  in   no    other  way. 


*"  Olymp.  6  has  not  the  value  of 
a  witness,  and  can  lead  us  to  no 
conclusion  of  any  moment. 

*»  Prot.  328  E  sqq.,  334  C  sqq. ; 
Gorgias  449  B. 

"  Phffidr.  275  D  sq. ;  276  E. 

"  The  references  on  this  point, 
from  Simplicius,  Physica  32  b,  104, 
117  ;  Alexander  on  the  Metaphy- 
sics 1,  6  (.^chol.  in  Aristot.  561,  b. 
19) ;  Philoponus  De  Aniraa  C,  2, 
are  given  bv  Brandis,  De  perditis 
Aristotelis  libris  de  ideis  et  de 
Bono,  p.  3  sq.,  23  sqq.  To  the 
game  treatise  may  be  referred  the 


statement  of  Aristoxonus  (on  Aris- 
totle's authority),  Harmonise  Ele- 
menta,  ii.  p.  30.  and  this  work, 
Partii.  b.  48.  2,  771,  d.  2. 

»<  De  Anima  i.  2,  204  b.  18  ;  on 
the  question  whether  the  Aristote- 
lian  books  (and  consequently  the 
Platonic  discourses)  on  the  Good 
were  identical  with  those  on  phi- 
losophy, or  not,  vide  Brantlis  loc. 
cit.  5  sq. ;  Gr.  R.  Phil.  ii.  b.  1,  84 
sq. 

**  Aristot.  loc.  cit.  calls  them 
hKp6tuTis,  Simpl.  A.<^o«  and  <tvv' 
owria. 
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Also,  there  are  many  portions  of  the  Platonic  system 
which  from  their  nature  could  not  well  be  imparted 
conversationally.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
Plato,  according  to  circumstances,  made  use  of  both 
forms ;  while  the  supposition  must  be  admitted  that  as 
in  his  writings,  so  in  his  verbal  instruction,  question 
and  answer  gave  place  to  imbroken  exposition,  in  pro- 
portion, partly  to  the  diminished  vivacity  of  increasing 
years,  partly  to  the  necessary  advance  in  his  teaching, 
from  preparatory  enquiries  to  the  dogmatic  statement 
of  his  doctrine  in  detail. 

That,  side  by  side  with  the  communications  intended 
for  the  narrower  circle  of  his  friends,  he  should  have  given 
other  discourses  designed  for  the  general  public,  is  not 
likely.*®  It  is  more  credible  that  he  may  have  brought 
his  writings  into  connection  with  his  spoken  instruction, 
and  imparted  them  to  his  scholars  by  way  of  stimulus 
to  their  memories.^^     On  this  point,  however,  we  are 


"  Diog.  iii.  37  (vide  note  4)  does 
not  warrant  such  a  conclusion  ;  the 
reference  there  seems  to  be  to  a 
prelection  in  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand  Themist.,  or.  xxi.  295 
D.  tells  us  that  Plato  once  de- 
livtrred  a  discourse  which  a  largo 
audience  flocked  to  hear  from 
Athens  and  the  country.  When, 
hovrevt-r.  he  came  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Good,  the  whole  assembly, 
down  to  Plato's  usual  hearers,  dis- 
jiersed.  No  doubt  this  is  only  an 
arbitrary  expansion  of  what  Aris- 
tox.  loc.  cit.  tells  on  Arintotle's 
authority,  that  the  majority  of 
Plato's  disciples  were  greatly  as- 
tonished, in  the  discourse  on  the 
G^rKxL  to  hear,  not  of  things  usually 
considered   good,   but    of    mathe- 


matics, astronomy,  and  finally  of 
the  One  Good.  Plato  certainly 
would  not  expound  the  most  ideal 
part  of  his  system  to  a  miscella- 
neous Concourse  of  hearers,  as 
Themistius  imagines;  and,  apart 
from  that,  with  his  views  as  to  the 
conditions  of  any  fruitful  study  of 
philosophy,  and  his  low  estimate 
of  mere  popular  display  speeches, 
he  is  hanily  likely  to  have  troubled 
himself  with  giving  discourses  to 
people  who  had  not  fulfilled  his 
requirements. 

*^  Cf.  Phfedr.  276  D.  Instead  of 
other  amusement,  a  man  might 
write  books,  kaxnt^  t«  inrofiviifxaTa 
6r)<ravpi(6fj,(vos,  fls  rh  Xijdrjs  yrjftas 
iau  TicijToi,  Kou  irayrl  t^  Towrbv 
tX^os  fit7i6vri. 
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entirely  without  information.*®  Plato  doubtless  combined 
with  intellectual  intercourse  that  friendly  life-in-com- 
mon to  which  he  himself  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
Socratic  circle  and  the  Pythagorean  Society.  With  a 
philosopher  so  little  able  to  separate  philosophic  from 
moral  endeavour,  it  might  be  expected  that  conmiimity 
of  knowledge  would  naturally  grow  into  conmiunity  of 
life.  In  this  way  he  appears  to  have  joined  his  scho- 
lars at  stated  intervals  in  social  repasts.*^  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  from  what  we  know  of  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,^®  that  his  instructions  were  altogether  gra- 
tuitous ;  and  if,  on  certain  occasions,  he  accepted  pre- 
sents from  some  of  his  rich  friends,^^  there  is  no  reason 


"  The  talo  given  by  Diog.  37, 
from  Phavorinus,  that  at  the  retid- 
ingof  the  Phsedo  all  present,  ex- 
cept Aristotle,  gradually  withdrew, 
is  highly  improbable.  Philosophic 
interest  and  respect  for  the  master 
cannot  have  been  so  scanty,  even 
in  Phito*s  inferior  scholars,  as  to 
allow  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
least  of  all  at  the  delivery  of  such 
a  masterpiece.  Besides,  at  the 
time  when  Aristotle  was  Plato's 
pupil,  the  Phffido  must  have  been 
long  published. 

»»  AthenSBUs  xii.  647,  d.  sqq., 
quoting  Antigonus  Carystius,  tells 
with  some  censure  of  the  extrava- 
nince  introduced  by  Lycon  the 
Peripatetic  at  certain  meals  held 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  to 
which  the  scholars  contributed. 
They  were  connect^  with  sacrifices 
to  the  Muses.  Athen.  continues, 
ov  7«f  ^  ffv^^vdrrts  M  rh  avrh 
T^    Mt    Tov    ipBpiov     ytvofjiivris 

tmBitmtitmmrks  vw^vs  raOras  oi 


ircpl  Ukdraya  Koi  'Eirevtrcinrov,  oAA* 
7va  <l>cdtfvtmai  kcU  t^  Beioy  riftuyrts 
Ktd  q>u(rtKas  dW^Kois  ffvfJLir*ptptp6' 
fjLtvoi  fccd  7^  ir\€7<rroy  IvciceK  &y<(r€O0S 
K<d  pi\oKoylas.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  monthly  banquets  of 
the  Muses  were  an  institution  of  the 
Academy,  and  with  them  we  may 
connect  the  well-known  tale  about 
the  general  Timotheus,  who,  after  a 
meal  isith  Plato,  said,  •  With  such 
company  one  need  fear  no  headaches 
to-morrow.'  (Plat,  de  sanitate  tuen- 
da9,p.  127;  Qu8est.Conv.vi. proem.; 
Athen.  x.  419  c;  JElian,  V.  H.  ii. 
18,  from  the  same  source.)  At  all 
events.  Atheu.  loc.  cit.  says,  as  of 
something  well  known,  t^  4v  *Ako- 
Srifiit^  <rvfiir6<rioy,  and  so  again  i.  4 
E,  ^1'  ry  UKdruvos  irwratriw.  To 
what  new  Pythagorean,  however, 
he  is  indebted  for  the  information 
in  the  second  passage  that  the 
number  of  the  guests  used  to  bo 
28  (4  X  7)  he  has  not  informed  us. 

••  On  which  compare  Part  I.  888. 

**  Anniceris   is    said    to    have 
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to  conclude  that  such  voluntary  offerings  were  therefore 
customary  among  his  disciples  in  the  Academy. 

Plato's  sphere  of  work  seemed  to  him  to  be  limited 
to  this  intellectual  and  educational  activity,  more  and 
more,  as  experience  deepened  his  conviction  that  in  the 
then  state  of  Athens,  no  diplomatic  career  was  compat- 
ible with  the  principles  he  held.^'  The  desire,  however, 
that  it  might  be  otherwise  was  none  the  less  strong  in 
him ;  ^'  and  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  of 
somehow  and  somewhere  gratifying  this  desire  is  proved 
by  his  two  great  political  works,  which  are  designed 
not  merely  to  set  forth  theoretical  ideals,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  a  regulative  influence  on  actual  con- 
ditions. Consequently  though  he,  as  little  as  his  great 
master,  himself  wished  to  be  a  statesman,  both  may 


bought  for  him  the  garden  in  the 
Academy,  Dion  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses for  the  piirchase  of  the 
writings  of  Philolaus  and  for 
equipping  a  chorus  (supra  24,  48 ; 
20.  38 ;  4,  6).  Not  one  of  these 
acconnts  is  sufficiently  established, 
the  two  first  only  on  feeble  evidence. 
The  statement  of  the  13th  Plat. 
Let.  361  A  sq.  is  quite  worthless. 

«  Cf.  p.  13.  Of  the  illustra- 
tions given  there,  only  the  most 
apposite.  Rep.  vi.  496  C,  need  be 
quoted  here.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  society,  says  Plato,  few 
ever  succeed  in  devoting  themselves 
to  Philosophy  and  remaining  true  to 
her.  Koi  ro{nwv  5)^  rSov  h\iyo»v  ol 
yey6fi€v'oi  koI  ytwrdfitvot  i)i  ritv  Ktd 
ftacdpiop  rh  irr^fio,  ical  tuv  iroAAwv 
ai  Uayiis  lUStnts  r^f  ixayiay,  icol  5tc 
ov8*U  oifd^y  vyths  ws  ^iros  ctVciv 
ircpl  ri  rwv  ir6\€w  irpdrrfi  oW* 
l<rTi  |vfifuxxo'  t*-*^  ^Tov  rts  1<!dv  ^irl 


T^v  rS)v  ZiKoiav  $<yft6fiay  (rcUfoiT* 
&K,  iiW*  &inrtp  els  Oitpla  liydp<iyfros 
ifjLireffdty,  oCre  ^vyaHiKeiy  i04\<i>y  oC- 
Tc  Uayhs  ity  eh  irwriy  hyplois  i,yr4' 
X««»',  irplv  Ti  T^v  irSKiy  fj  (pl\ovs 
dyrjffcu  irpoairoK6fjL€POS  iyuxptKiis 
a&T^  T€  Koi  rails  liWois  iy  yiyoiro^ 
ravia  irdyra\oyi<rix^  Xafiity,  riavxiav 
txw  f^oi^  T^  oinov  irpdrray,  oloy  iy 
X€t/i60V(  KouiopTov  Koi  ^d\ris  uwh 
iryevfiaros  (pepofi^you  {nrh  reix^oy 
iLTToards,  bpSty  rovs  &KKovs  Kara- 
irifjLTKa^jL^yovs  ifo/x^os,  iyav^^  cf 
T77  avrhs  KaBaphs  hZiKias  re  koX 
&.vo(rlo»y  ipytty  fii<l^trai.     k.t.\. 

*•  *AWd  rot,  is  the  rejoinder, 
loc.  cit.,  oh  rk  ixdx^rra  Ay  Stairpa- 
^dfieyos  diraXA<iTTOiTo :  to  which 
Socrates  replies,  o{fS4yt  rk  ^iyiara^ 
fi^  Tvx^y  TToXiTtlas  vpoarriKovarris'  4y 
ykp  irpoo'TjKovirp  ainSs  re  /LtaAAov 
au^iicerai  koI  fierk  ruy  IMatv  rh, 
Koivk  (rdi<Tei.     Qi.  ibid.  v.  473  C  sq. 
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certainly  be  credited  with  the  aim  of  forming  states- 
men ;  **  and  if  he  repudiated  political  activity  in  cir- 


•«  It  has  truly  l)een  said  of  a 
series  of  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  political  ac- 
tivity that  they  came  out  of  the 
Platonic  school.  However,  even 
in  antiquity,  the  opinions  as  re- 
gards the  political  character  of  this 
school  were  vciy  divided ;  and  if 
the  admirers  of  Flato  like  Plutarch 
adv.  Col.  32,  6,  sqq.  p.  1126,  bring 
into  connection  with  him  as  pupils 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  his  time,  not  seldom 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  historical 
fact,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
adversaries  like  Athenseus  xi.  508, 
d.  sqq.,  and  his  predecessors,  will 
be  precise  about  their  evidence  for 
the  statement  that  the  majority  of 
the  Platonic  pupils  were  rvpavviKoi 
Tivcr  KoX  ZiafioXoi.  According  to 
Plutarch,  loc.  cit.  Dion  (concerning 
whom  vide  pp.  24,  46,  32  sq.) 
belonged  to  Plato's  pupils,  together 
with  Aristonymus,  Phomiio  (Plu- 
tarch Praecepta.  Roip.  ger.  10,  15) 
and  Menedemus,  who  respectively 
gave  laws  to  the  Arcadians,  Eleans. 
and  PyrrhsBJins.  (Menedemus  is 
mentioned  by  the  contemporary 
comedian  Epicrates  in  Athenseus, 
59,  d.  in  connection  with  Plato 
and  Spousippus.  in  Plutarch  Sto. 
Rep.  20,  6,  p.  1043  in  connection 
with  Xenocrates);  further  Delius 
of  Ephesus  (called  in  Philostratus, 
Vit.  Soph.  1,  3,  p.  485  through  a 
slip  of  the  pen  Aias),  who  under 
Philip  and  Alexander  was  the 
active  promoter  of  the  expedition 
against  Persia,  together  with  Py- 
tho  and  Heraclides  of  ^nos,  the 
murderers  of  the  Thracian  king 
Cotys  (Arist.  Polit  v.  10,  1311  b. 
20,  mentions  as  such  the  brothers 


Parrhon  and  Heraclides,  with 
whom  Pytho  appears  to  have  con- 
nected himself),  the  first  of  whom 
is  known  as  the  speaker  and  aeent 
of  King  Philip  (cf.  Steinhart,  life 
of  Plato  195,  322,  16);  both  are 
cited  as  Platonists  by  Diogenes  iii. 
46.  It  must  be  from  a  confusion 
with  the  above-mentioned  Hera- 
clides, that  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
according  to  Diogenes  y.  89  as- 
signed Uie  murder  of  a  tyrant  to 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  who  bore  the 
same  name.  Besides  these  we 
have  Chio  (the  supposed  writer  of 
a  letter  in  the  Epist.  Socrat)  and 
Leonides,  who  porished  in  the 
murder  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus  of 
Heraclea  (Justin  xvi.  5,  Suidas, 
KX4apXos,  who  adds  te  them  as  a 
third  Antitheus ;  opposed  to  this 
Memnon  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  225, 
a.  10  sqq.,  savs  that  Lysimachus 
killed  him  and  his  brother,  because 
they  had  murdered  their  mother)  ; 
Euphneus  of  Oreos  (Suid.  E^p.) 
about  whose  iufluence  at  the  court 
of  Perdiccas  (to  whom  the  Plat, 
epist.  v.  recommends  him).  Athen- 
8BUS  it  is  true  (loc.  cit.  cf.  506,  E), 
accordi  ng  to  Antigonus  of  Karystus, 
expresses  himself  verj'  unfavour- 
ably, but  who  we  learn  from  De- 
mosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  126  sqq.  (by 
which  Athenseus'  account  of  hfs 
death  is  set  right)  was  a  martyr 
to  Grecian  liberty;  Leo,  who  as 
stateHman  and  commander  defended 
his  mother-city  Byzantium  against 
Philip.  (Plut.  Plioc.  14,  Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  1,  2.  Suidas  A^wv) ; 
Hermias,  prince  of  Atarneus,  the 
well-known  friend  of  Aristotle 
(Diog.  V.  3,  5  sqq.  Strabo  xiii.  1, 
69,    p.    610.      Diodor.     xvi.    52, 
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cumstanoes  which  he  considered  hopeless,^  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  in  his  principles  to  keep  him 


Dionjs.  ep.  ad.  Anun.  1,  5.  Saidus 
'Ep/Jas.  Part  ii.  b.  16  sqq.  2nd 
edit.)  Besides  these  Diog.  iii.  46, 
mentions  Eneon  of  Lampsacus  and 
Timolaus  of  Cyzicus,  both  of  whom 
aocozding  to  Atheme.  608  sqq.  (who 
calls  the  one  Enagon  and  the  other 
TimsDs)  made  unsaccessful  at- 
tempts to  usurp  tyrannical  power 
in  their  respective  cities;  Athenens 
adds  to  them  Charon  of  Pellene  as 
one  of  the  profligate  tyrants  who 
came  out  of  the  school  of  Plato 
and  Xenocrates,  with  what  justice 
we  do  not  know.  According  to 
Athenseus  loc  cit  Diog.  iii.  46, 
Callippus,  also,  the  murderer  of 
Dion,  was  a  scholar  of  Plato,  which 
statement  is  opposed  by  the  Plat 
epist  vii.  333  C ;  Plut.  Dion,  34. 
The  Glearchus  mentioned  above, 
according  to  Saidas  KA^x  •  ^^' 
tended  the  Academy  only  a  short 
time.  It  is  ?eiy  improbable  that 
Chabrias  was  a  student  of  the 
Academy  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  32,  6.  cf. 
Pseudo-Ammon,  vita  Arist.  p.  10, 
West.,  who  makes  him  out  a  rela- 
tion of  Plato's).  The  account 
(x6rfoi  in  Diog.  iii.  23  sq.)  that 
Plato  alone  stood  by  him  at  his 
trial  is  worth  little  historically,  as 
Arist.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  1411,  p.  6, 
mentions  another  defender  of  Cha- 
brias; and  the  defence  which  in 
Diog.  is  put  in  the  month  of  Plato 
obviously  originated  from  the 
Apology,  28  K  Timotheus  (iBlian, 
Varia  Hist.  ii.  10,  supra  28,  59)  it 
is  true  was  proved  to  be  a  friend  but 
by  no  means  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  his 
relation  to  him  cannot  at  all  have 
been  so  intimate  as  Ps.-Ammon 
loc.  cit.  would  have  it.  Phocion 
in  his  younger  days    may    have 


heard  Plato,  and  later  on  Xeno- 
crates (Plut.  Phocion,  4,  adv.  Col. 
32,  6) ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  he  must  have  confined 
himself  to  being  present  at  isolated 
discourses.  Though  Chamseleon 
and  Polemo  in  Diog.  iii.  46  repre- 
sent the  orators  Hyperides  and 
Lycurgus  (of  whom  also  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  vitse  decem  Orat.  vii.  p. 
841  makes  the  same  assertion)  as 
pupils  of  Plato,  their  speeches  (as 
Steinhart  remarks,  Plato's  Life, 
174  sqq.)  show  no  proofs  of  the 
influence  of  Platonic  thought  and 
expression.  Still  less  can  we  claim 
iE^ines  for  a  pupil  of  Plato 
(with  the  scholiast  on  .^sch.  de 
falsa  legat  i.,  who  appeals  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  compare 
ApoUon.  Vit.  .aSsch.  p.  14) ;  and 
though  Demosthenes,  his  great 
adversary,  is  variously  stated, 
sometimes  with  greater  and  some- 
times with  less  precision,  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato,  still,  how- 
ever, in  his  orations  no  influence 
of  Platonic  philosophy  appears, 
significant  as  may  have  been 
Plato's  influence  on  him  as  a 
stylist.  (Plut  Demosth.  5,  accord- 
ing to  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Hermippus,  vit»  X  onit,  viii.  3,  p. 
844.  Mnesistratus  in  Dio^.  iii.  47. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  20,  89.  Brut.  31, 
121;  Orat.  iv.  16;  Oflf.  i.  4; 
Quintil.  xii.  2,  22,  10,  24  ;'  Lucian, 
Encomium  Demosthenis,  12,  47; 
Schol.  in  Demosth.  contra  Androt. 
40;  Olympiod.  in  Gorg.  166.) 
The  5th  letter  attributed  to  him 
does  not  make  Demosthenes  to 
speak  as  a  Platonist,  but  only  to 
express  his  good  opinion  of  the 
Platonic  school,  under  which  he 
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back  from  it,  should  there  arise  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  the  realization  of  his  ideas.®^  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  oflFer  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,*^  when  Dion,  and,  at  his  instigation,  Dionysius 
the  younger,   invited    him    pressingly  to   Syracuse.** 


obTiously  does  not  include  himself. 
Cf.  Steinhart  loc.  cit.  175  sqq. 
Schafer,  Demosth.  1,280  sqq.;  and 
besides  the  authorities  mentioned 
above,  particularly  Hermann,  Plat. 
74  sq.,  119  sq.  Steinhart,  171- 
189.  With  regard  to  the  relations 
of  Isocrates  with  Plato  we  shall 
speak  later  on  (p.  345,  2, 2nd  edit). 
No  one  represents  him  as  his  pupil, 
AS  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  older 
than  Plato,  and  their  friendship 
asserted  in  Diog.  iii.  8,  is  estab- 
lished only  for  the  earlier  years 
%\t  their  lives  by  the  writings  of 
lH>tb. 

••  According  to  Plutarch,  Ad 
frimMpem  ineruditum,  i.  p.  779 ; 
liMOulIus.  C  2 ;  JElian,  V.  H.  xii. 
JItV  tho  people  of  Cjrrene  (beside 
whom  Diog.  iii.  23  and  JEl.  V. 
U-  Ws  4'J,  give  the  Arcadians  and 
'th<^)H\nii  at  the  founding  of  Mega- 
k^^Hvliit^  naked  him  for  a  scheme  of 
UMr«  i  but  he  refused  both,  in  the 
tk^^Mi^t^f  onse  l)ecause  Cyrene  was 
Uk»  Usurious  for  him,  in  the  latter 
bvsviu«0  ho  iKtrceived  i<rw  $x^iv  ob 
lk\^tiM^t^  ^^  irff(0'ciy  ainohs  rifiav 
t  V  ^»^*¥mi9^>  The  last  statement 
Uk  va*v  iu^|»rt»lHible,  for  Plato  would 
%ttKv»u|  \imibt  have  given  them 
44  wuMttuUou  just  as  little  demo- 
vWAi  K»  *Mi  lh<»y  gave  themselves ;  and 
iuw*H»vvir  it  in  incredible  that 
K)«uittiiH4HUm  who  after  the  vic- 
ts»»v  v4'  l#u\'tm  promoted  the 
tOUiiUuig  \>t  Megalopolis  for  the 
y,AvVvcU>M  1^  Arcadia  against 
fi|Mr4iW   «K'i«ld  have  invited   an 


Athenian,  and  particularly  so  out- 
spoken a  friend  of  Sparta  as  Plato 
undoubtedly  was,  to  lay  down  the 
new  constitution.  The  absurd  1 1th 
Platonic  letter  cannot  come  under 
consideration  as  historical  evi* 
deuce. 

••  Plato  himself  lays  it  down  as 
a  necessary  condition,  that  phi- 
losophers should  not  withdraw 
from  politics.  The  corresponding 
duty  is  an  immediate  consequence. 
And  that  this  duty  should  only 
be  binding  with  regard  to  one*8 
own  state,  would  hardly  be  a 
maxim  with  one  so  fully  possessed 
by  his  political  ideal  as  Plato. 

"  This  happened  01.  103,  1,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and 
therefore  368  B.C.  Diodor.  xv. 
73  sq.  Plato's  journey  must  be 
assigned  to  the  following  year. 
Cic.  de  Sen.  12,  41  (with  which  cf. 
Part  i.  p.  244,  3)  dates  it,  or  at  all 
events,  according  to  Fin.  v.  29, 
87,  the  first  journey,  405  a.xt.c, 
which  needs  no  refutation. 

"  Ep.  Plat.  vii.  327  B  sqq. ; 
ii.  311  E;  iii.  316  C  sq. ;  Plut. 
Dion,  10  sq.  (cf.  c.  princ.  Phil.  4, 
6,  p.  779),  who  adds  that  the  Py- 
thagoreans in  Italy  joined  their 
entreaties  to  Dion's.  Cf.  Com. 
Nep.,  Dion,  C  3,  &c.  The  7th 
Platonic  letter  is  ccrtitinly  not 
trustworthy,  and  all  the  following 
ones  depend  on  it.  What  other 
sources  of  information  Plutarch 
may  have  had  we  do  not  know. 
That  Plato,  however,  did  make  a 
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Could  this  potentate  indeed  be  won  over  to  Philosophy 
and  to  Plato's  political  belief — (and  of  this  Plato,  or 
at  any  rate  Dion,  appears  certainly  to  have  indulged  a 
hope),^^  the  most  important  results  might  be  expected 
to  follow,  not  only  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  in  all 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grraecia,  indeed  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic states.  Meanwhile  the  event  proved,  only  too 
soon,  how  insufficiently  this  hope  was  founded.  When 
Plato  arrived  in  Syracuse,  the  yoimg  Prince  received 
him  most  politely,  and  at  first  showed  lively  interest 
in  the  philosopher  and  his  endeavours;'®  but  he  very 
shortly  became  weary  of  these  serious  conversations, 
and  when  his  jealousy  of  Dion,  which  was  not  entirely 
groundless,  had  led  to  an  open  rupture  with  that  states- 
man, and  at  length  to  the  banishment  of  the  latter, 
Plato  must  have  been  glad  to  escape  from  the  painful 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  by  a  second  return 
home.'*    Nevertheless,  after  some  years,  at  the  renewed 


second  and  a  third  journey  to 
Sicily  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
testimony  is  unanimous ;  and  if  he 
had  not  taken  the  journey,  the 
composer  of  the  letter  would  have 
had  no  reason  for  defending  him 
on  that  score.  That  his  motives 
were  actually  those  ascribed  to 
him  is  probable  in  itself,  and 
made  more  so  by  the  whole  politi' 
cal  situation;  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  passage  in  the  Laws, 
iv.  7()9  E  sqq.,  in  which  Hermann, 
p.  69,  rightly  recognises  an  expres- 
sion of  £e  hopes  which  led  Plato 
to  Syracuse.  These  hopes,  he 
later  on  maintains,  haye  not  failed 
in  regard  to  their  universal  foun- 
dation, even  though  they  were  not 


accomplished  on  that  particular 
occasion. 

••  Diogenes'  counter-statement, 
iii.  21,  that  he  asked  Dionysius 
for  land  and  people  towards  the 
realization  of  his  state,  is  certainly 
false.  Apul.  dogm.  PI.  4  is  a 
misunderstanding. 

"  More  detaile<l  information, 
but  of  doubtful  worth,  may  be 
found  in  Plut.  Dion  13;  De  Adu- 
lationo  7,  p.  52,  26,  p.  67 ;  Pliny, 
Natural  History,  vii.  30 ;  M\.  V. 
H.  iv.  18;  Nepos,  loc.  cit.  The 
alleged  meeting  of  Plato  and 
Aristippus  at  the  Syrjicusan  Court 
has  been  already  discuaeed,  Part  i. 
pp.  291,  2;  312,  3. 

'»  Ep.  Plat.  iii.  220  B  sqq.,  iii. 
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solicitations  of  the  tyrant  and  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
he  resolved  upon  yet  another  voyage  to  Sicily.  His 
immediate  aim  was  doubtless  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
between  Dion  and  Dionysius;'^  to  this  may  have  linked 
themselves  more  distantly,  new  political  hopes:  the 
undertaking,  however,  turned  out  so  unfortimately  that 
Plato  was  even  in  considerable  danger  from  the  mis- 
trust of  the  passionate  prince,^'  and  only  evaded  it  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Tarentine  state.  Whether,  after  his 
return,'*  he  approved  of  Dion's  hostile  aggression  on 
Dionysius,  we  do  not  know;'*  but  for  his  own  part,  from 


318  C;  Plut.  Dion  14,  16;  Diog. 
ill.  21  sq.  The  latter  assigns  to 
this  journey  what,  according  to 
better  authorities,  happened  in  the 
third;  and  ho  therefore  puts  an 
incident  in  the  first,  which  Plu- 
tarch relates  of  the  second.  Cf. 
also  Stobseus,  Florilegium,  13,  36, 
who,  however,  connects  with  it  a 
circumsbince  generally  told  of 
Dionysius  and  Aristippus. 

'•  Dion,  who  appears  in  the  two 
previous  journeys  as  Plato's  enthu- 
siastic admirer,  had,  according  to 
Plutarch,  Dion  17,  become  still 
more  intimate  witli  him  during  a 
long  stay  at  Athens,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  also  became  a  close 
friend  of  Spousippus. 

'»  Ep.  Plat.  iii.  316  D  sqq.; 
vii.  330  B ;  33  D ;  337  E  sqq. ; 
and  from  these  sources  Plutarch, 
Dion  18-20;  ISLiximus  Tyrius,  Dis- 
sertationes  xxi.  9  ;  Diog.  23.  The 
particulars  are  uncertain ;  the 
letter  of  Archytas  ap.  Diog.  22  is 
certainly  spurious.  According  to 
Plut.  c.  22  (cf.  Ep.  Plat.  ii.  314  D) 
Speusippus    accompanied    him   to 


Syracuse;  according  to  Diog., 
Xenocmtes.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  the  conduct  of  his  school  at 
Athens  during  his  absence  to 
Heraclides.  (Suidas,  voc.  *Hpo- 
KK^iZus.)  The  EpistolsB  Hera- 
clidis,  quoted  there  by  Ast,  and 
even  by  Brandis — the  former  in 
PI.  Leben  u.  Schr.  p.  30,  the  latter 
Gk.-Rom.  Phil.  ii.  a.  146— do  not 
exist.  The  quotation  is  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  Tennemann's 
words,  Plat.  Phil.  i.  54 ;  '  Suidas 
in  Heraclides  Epistol.  (Platonica 
sc.)  ii.  p.  73 '  (Bipont.). 

'♦  According  to  Ep.  vii.  350  B 
(cf.  p.  345  D)  this  must  be  dated 
in  the  spring  of  360  ii.c,  for  he 
is  said  to  have  met  Dion  at  the 
Olympic  games  (which  can  only  be 
those  of  the  year  named)  and  in- 
formed him  of  events  in  Syracuse. 
His  hither  journey  would  then  be 
361.     Cf.  Iferm.  p.  ^Q. 

'»  Plutarch,  adv.  Col.  32.  6,  p. 
1126.  Cic.de  Orat.  iii.  34,  139, 
and  ^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  17,  represent 
the  impulse  as  coming  from  Plato. 
But  \\m  is  an  exaggerated  infer- 
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this  time,  having  now  attained  his  seventieth  year,  he 
seems  to  have  renounced  all  active  interference  witli 
politics.^^  The  activity  of  his  intellect,  however,  con- 
tinued amidst  the  reverence  of  countrymen  and 
foreigners,"  unabated  till  his  death,^®  which,  after  a 
happy  and  peaceful  old  age,'®  is  said  to  have  overtaken 
him  at  a  wedding  feast. ®^ 


ence  from  Ep.  Plat.  Tii.  326  E. 
Cf.  Ep.  iv.  Dion  found  warm  sup- 
port from  Speusippus  and  other 
Platonista,  PluL  Dio  22,  17-  His 
companion  ami  subsequent  enemy, 
Callippus,  is  noticed  as  a  scholar 
of  Plato's  (vide  p.  31). 

"  Athenseus,  xi.  506,  indeed 
siiTs  thjit  he  was  intimate  with 
Arch«laus  of  Macedonia,  and  later 
on,  pived  the  way  for  Philip's 
supreniacy  :  t'o  that  we  might  infer 
his  B>-mpathic8  to  have  been  in 
^n*^ral  with  the  Macedonian  party. 
As  reganls  Archebius,  however,  the 
statement  is  refuted  by  chrono- 
logy, and  iy  the  Gorgias,  470  D 
nq. ;  and  the  alleged  support  of 
Philip  narrows  itself  down,  even  on 
-Athenatus's  own  quotJitions,  to  tlio 
circumstance  that  Plato's  scholar 
Euphraens  had  obtained  for  Philip 
a  certain  territory  from  Perdiccas, 
and  tiiis  Philip  used  for  the  fur- 
therance r^f  greater  designs.  Any 
personal  intercourse  between  Plato 
and  Philip  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been.  Mi.  V.  H.  iv.  19,  cer- 
tainly says  that  Philip  paid  honour 
to  Plato,  iih  trt  other  learned  men  ; 
but.  according  to  Speusippus  ap. 
Aihe^.  loc.  cit.,  and  Diog.  40,  he 
expressed  himself  unfavourably 
ab^mt  him. 

"  Cf.  (besides  what  has  been 
qnoted,  p.  32,  65,  and  about  his 
relation   to  Dion   and  Dionysius), 


Diogenes,  25,  and  what  will  be 
prt'sently  remarked  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Platonic  school, 

"  Of  his  literjtry  works  this  is 
expresfly  witni'ssed  (vid.  supr.  p. 
3,  and  Dic»g.  37 ;  Dionys.  comp. 
verb.  p.  208 ;  Quint,  viii.  6,  (U  :  on 
which  however  cf.  8usemihl,  Gen. 
Ent,  11,  90  sq.).  And  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  was  the 
same  with  his  activity  as  teacher. 
The  allegotl  interruption  of  his 
work  by  Aristotle  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  the  life  of  that 
philo.«<ophor.  * 

'"  Cicero,  de  Sonect.  5,  13. 

■•  Hermippus  ap.  Diog.  iii.  2, 
Augustine,  C.  D.  viii.  2,  Suid.  voc. 
UXSkT.  Cicero's  scribens  est  mor- 
tuus,  loc.  cit.,  is  not  at  variance 
with  this  latter,  if  we  remember 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  literally. 
According  to  Diog.  40,  a  certain 
Philo  had  used  the  proverbial 
expression  Tl\i.roavos  ^Oupts  ;  and 
Myronianus  concluded  from  this 
that  Plato  died  of  (pd€ipla<ri5,  as  it 
is  said  Pherecydes  and  others  did. 
Of  course  this  is  false.  Perhaps 
the  expression  comes  originally 
from  the  place  in  the  Sophist, 
227  B ;  or  the  passage  may  at 
lca<»t  have  given  a  handle  to  the 
story.  As  to  Plato's  burial,  monu- 
ment, and  will,  vido  Diog.  iii.  25, 
41  sqq.  Olymp.  6  ;  Pausan.  1,  30,  3  ; 
Horm.  p,  125,  197. 
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Even  in  antiquity,  the  character  of  Plato  was  the 
subject  of  many  calumnies.**  The  jests  of  the  comic 
poets  which  have  come  down  to  us  ®^  are  indeed  harm- 
less enough,  and  concern  the  philosopher  more  than 
the  man ;  but  there  are  other  reproaches,  for  the 
silencing  of  which  Seneca's  apology  ^ — that  the  life 
of  a  philosopher  can  never  entirely  correspond  with 
his  doctrine, — is  scarcely  sufficient.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  is  accused  of  connections,  which,  if  proved,  would 
for  ever  throw  a  shadow  on  his  memory;®*  on  the 
other  of  unfriendly,  and  even  of  hostile  behaviour 
towards   several    of    his    fellow    disciples.^      He    has 


**  One  of  these  critics  of  Plato 
was  Timaeiw  the  Locrian,  Plut.  Nic. 
1  ;  two  others  wo  shall  meet  with 
in  Aristoxenns  an(J  Theopompiis, 
tlie  pupils  of  iKocrates,  who.  in 
this  way,  retaliated  for  the  atticks 
of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  on 
Isocrates  and  Rhetoric :  cf.  Dion. 
Hal.  ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  To?  :  Do  pra?i'. 
Hist.  782 ;  Athen.  xi.  508  c.  Epict. 
Diss.  11,  17,  5. 

"  Ap.  Diog.  iii.  26  sq. ;  Athen. 
ii.  59  c.  sq. ;  xi.  509  c. 

"  Vit;i  b^'at^i,  18,  1. 

"  Vide  Diog.  29  ;  .^^:iian.  V.  H. 
iv.  21  ;  Athen.  xiii.  680  c,  and 
supra,  p.  8,  8.  Even  Dion  is 
here  called  his  favounto  :  and  an 
epitaph  is  quoted,  which  Plato  (at 
the  age  of  seventy  three)  is  said  to 
have  compose  1  on  his  friend,  who 
must  have  been  sixty  at  least. 
That  Antisthenes  alluded  to  some 
amours  of  Plato's  by  the  title  of 
his  'S.dOw  is  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
jecture. The  censure  of  Dicjenr- 
chus  ap.  CHc.  Tnsc.  iv.  34,  71,  is 
levelled  not  at  his  character,  but 
his    philosophy.      On    the    other 


hand,  Suidas,  p.  3000,  ed.  Gaisfopd, 
affirms  that  he  never  entered  into 
any  sexual  relations.  But  this, 
again,  can  only  be  a  dogmatic 
invention,  originating  with  the 
asceticism  of  later  schools. 

**  The  only  hostility  that  can  be 
demonstrated,  however,  is  between 
Antisthenes  and  Plato ;  vide  Part  i. 
255,  and  supra,  p.  18,  31.  Antisthe- 
nes is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  the  aggressor,  and  always  to 
have  dispbjyed  the  greater  vehe- 
mence and  passion.  The  assertion 
that  Plato. behaved  ill  tOiEschines 
has  been  discussed.  Part  i.  p.  167,  6 ; 
204,  3  ;  and  his  alleged  neglect  of 
him  in  Sicily  (Diog.  ii.  61)  is  con- 
tradictc'd  by  Plut.  de  Adul.  c.  26. 
p.  67.  He  certainly  passed  censure 
on  Aristippus,  vide  Part  i.  p.  242 ; 
but  it  was  well  merited,  and  we 
may  well  believe  there  was  no  love 
loj^t  between  them,  even  though 
the  anecilotes  of  their  meeting  in 
Syracuse  (vide  Part  i.  p.  291,  2)  do 
not  t<»ll  us  much,  and  the  accounts 
of  a  certain  He  osander  ap.  Athen. 
xi.  507  b.  still  less.     At  all  events. 
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also  been  charged  with  censoriousness  and  self-love  ;  ^ 
not  to  mention  the  seditious  behaviour  after  the  death 
of  Socrates  which  scandal  has  laid  to  his  account.®^  His 
relation  with  the  Syraciisan  court  was  early  ®®  made  the 
handle  for  divers  accusations,  such  as  love  of  pleasure,^' 
avarice,^®  flattery  of  tyrants ;  ®*  and  his  political  character 


what  we  do  know  cannot  turn  to 
Plato's  disadvantage.  "We  get  re- 
peated assertions  of  an  enmity 
existing  bftween  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phoD  (LHog.  iii.  34;  Gell.  N.  A. 
xiv.  3  ;  Atlien.  xi.  604  e.).  But 
Bockh  has  shown  (de  simultate  quae 
PLatoni  cum  Xenophonte  iuter- 
cepisse  fertur,  Berlin,  1811)  how 
little  ground  there  is  for  such  a 
belief  in  the  writings  of  either; 
and  the  writings  are  the  only  real 
jiuthoritj.  Most  likely  the  whole 
story  is  an  inventiou.  Cf.  Stein- 
hurt,  PL  L.  93  sq. 

■•  Dionysius  ad  Pompeium,  p. 
775  eq. ;  Athen.  xi.  506  a.  ^qq. ; 
Antisthenes  and  Diogenus  ap. 
I)iog.  vi.  7,  26  ;  Aristides  de 
qnatuorviris.  The  accuifution  is 
mainly  grounded  on  Plato^s 
writings,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
justify  it,  however  one-sided  many 
of  his  judgments  may  be.  The 
conscious  superiority,  to  which  he 
had  a  real  right,  may  have  been 
too  prominent  m  particular  cases; 
even  disiidvautageously  so,  some- 
times, for  others.  Cf.  the  quota- 
tion fri>m  Arihtotle,  Part  i.  p.  289, 2. 
But  this  can  hardly  bear  out  such 
accusations  as  the  above.  Of  the 
anecdotes  given  in  PluUirch  de 
adul.  c.  32,  p.  70 ;  JElian,  V.  H. 
xiv.  33  (Diog.  vi.  40) ;  the  first  is 
irrelevant,  the  second  certiiinly 
untrue ;  and  what  ilennippus  ap. 
Athen.  xi.  605  d.,  gives,  looks  un- 
historical  too.      Aristoxenus  apud 


Diog.  ix.  40,  taxes  Plato  with  the 
childish  design  of  bu3ring  up  and 
destroying  the  writings  of  JJemo- 
critus.  But  of  this  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly acquit  him.  Aris- 
toxenus is  too  untrustworthy  a 
witness ;  and  we  may  at  least 
cretiit  Plato  with  the  sense  to  see 
that  a  widely  spread  mode  of 
thought  could  not  be  abolished  by 
the  burning  of  a  few  books.  His 
own  dististe  for  merely  material 
science  and  his  general  disparage- 
ment of  such  studies  may  perhaps 
account  for  his  never  mentioning 
the  physicist  of  Abdera. 

*'  Htgesander  ap.  Athen.  xi. 
607  a.  sq. ;  the  falsehood  of  the 
statements  need  not  be  pointed  out 
to  any  reader  of  the  Phaedo  or  the 
Symposium.  The  dream  of  So- 
crates related  ibid,  is  a  malicious 
parody  of  that  mentioned  above, 
p.  9,  16. 

"**  The  seventh  Platonic  letter  is 
a  refutation  of  such  charges. 
According  to  Diog.  iii.  34 ;  vi.  25, 
the  charges  wore  openly  made  eten 
in  Plato's  lifetime. 

••  Vide  p.  23,  45. 

^  Philostr.  V.  ApoU.  1,  35; 
Diog.  iii.  9.  The  anonymous 
assertion  in  Arsen.  Violet,  ed.  Katz, 
6u8,  and  the  Florilegium  Moua- 
conse  (.Stob.  Flor.  ed.  Meineke, 
T.  iv.  285),  Xo.  227,  that  in  old 
ago  ho  became  avaricious,  is  of  the 
same  kind.  Seneca,  v.  6,  27.  5, 
remarks   that  he  was  rejroached 
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has  especially  suflFered  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
themselves  unable  to  grasp  his  ideas.^*  Lastly,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  accusers,  he  not  only,  as  an  author, 
allowed  himself  numerous  false  assertions  ^'  respecting 
his  predecessors,  but  also  such  indiscriminate  quotation 
from  their  works,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own 
writings  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  robbery  from 
them.^    All  these  complaints,  however,  so  far  as  we  are 


for  taking  money.  Others  say  (v. 
supr.  Part  i.  p.  312,  3 ;  and  Diog. 
ii.  81 )  that  he  did  not  do  so  even  at 
Symouse.  The  seventh  letter  re- 
coguines  no  reason  for  defending 
him  against  the  charge. 

■'  Diog.  vi.  68.  Against  which 
it  is  uunecessiiry  to  refer  to  Pint. 
Dion  13,  19,  and  the  quotations  on 
p.  24,  47. 

•*  The  quotitions  given  by 
Athena?u8,  xi.  506  e.  fiqq.,  608  d. 
w]q.,  have  but  little  importance. 
.Some  are  plainly  untrue  (vide 
supm,  p.  34,  76),  or  misrepresenta- 
tions ;  and  the  rest,  even  if  true, 
would  not  have  much  reference  to 
Plato  himself.  On  the  other  h;ind, 
wo  may  see  from  the  places  quoted, 
pp.  29,  62 ;  32,  68.  that  Plato  had 
occasion  to  explain  his  political 
inactivity  and  his  relation  to  the 
younger  Dionysius.  And  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  both  were  cast 
in  his  teeth,  just  as  his  political 
idealism  and  his  preferences  for 
aristocratic  government  must  neces- 
sarilv  have  given  offence.  Cf.  also 
Eep."v.  472  A,  473  C,  E. 

••  Cf.  the  list  of  offences  in 
Athon.  V.  c.  55,  67-61  ;  the  corroc- 
tion  of  which  we  may  spare  our- 
selves, together  with  the  absurd 
complaints  about  the  fictitious 
speeches  which    ho    puts    in   the 


mouth    of    Socrates    and   others: 
xi.  605  e.  607  c. :  I)iog.  36. 

•*  So  he  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
from  Philolaus'  writings  for  his 
TimsDUS  (v.  supr.  20,  38),  and  from 
a  work  of  Protagoras  for  the  Re- 
public (Aristox.  and  Phav.  ap. 
Biog.  iii.  37,  67).  According  to 
Porphyry  ap.  Euscb.  Prjrparatio 
EvangoliGi,  x.  3,  24,  he  is  indebted 
to  the  same  source  for  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Eleatics.  Alcimus  ap. 
Diog.  iii.  9  sq.,  reproached  him 
with  having  tiken  the  foundations 
of  his  system  from  Epicharmus: 
Theopcmipus,  ap.  Athen.xi.  608  c. 
said  that  ho  borrowed  most  of  his 
dialogues  from  Aristippus,  Antis- 
thenovS,  and  Bryso.  With  reganl 
to  Epicharmus,  the  assertion  is 
groundless,  as  has  beon  shown  in 
Vol.  i.  428  sq.  To  the  stitement« 
of  Aristoxonus  and  Theopompus 
no  one  who  knows  the  untru^t- 
worthiness  of  the  writers  will  l>e 
inclined  to  give  much  weight.  The 
statement  of  the  fonnor  (whom  his 
assertions  about  Socrates  alre.ndy 
sufficiently  characterise,  supra, 
51  sq.,  48.  54,  6,  50,  5)  is  im- 
probable on  the  fact'  of  it ;  if  true 
at  all,  it  can  only  have  reference 
to  some  unimportant  ]»oint8.  And 
the  same  applies  to  Theopompus's 
Story  (cf.  supra,  36,  81),  apart  from 
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in  a  position  to  test  them,  appear  so  unfounded  that 
scarcely  a  fraction  of  them  will  stand  the  process  of 
investigation;®*  and  the  rest  are  supported  by  such 
weak  evidence,  that  they  ought  not  to  afifiect  that 
reverence  for  the  character  of  tlie  philosopher  which 
is  certain  to  ensue  from  the  perusal  of  his  works.  So 
far  as  a  man  may  be  judged  by  wliat  he  has  written, 
only  the  very  highest  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
personality  of  Plato.  To  appreciate  him  correctly, 
however,  he  must  be  measured  by  a  standard  that  takes 
account  of  his  natural  disposition  and  historical  place. 
Plato  was  a  Greek,  and  he  was  proud  of  being  one.  He 
belonged  to  a  rank  and  to  a  family,  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  content  to 
share.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  Greece  had  touched 
the  highest  point  of  her  national  life,  and  was  steadily 
declining  from  political  greatness.  His  nature  was 
ideal,  adapted  rather  to  artistic  creation  and  scientific 
research  than  to  practical  action  ;  wliich  tendency, 
nourished  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  and  the  strong  influence  of  the  Socratic  School, 
could  not  fail  to  be  still  further  strengthened  by  his 
own  political  experiences.  From  such  a  temperament 
and  such  influences  might  be  evolved  all  the  virtues  of 


the  common  Socratic  element,  which 
PLito  di«i  not  need  to  borrow  of 
anyone.  Porj>hyry'8  assertion  may 
possibly  have  some  basis  of  truth.; 
but  it  can  hunlly  redound  to 
PUto's  discredit.  Finally,  if  Plato 
W519  indebted  to  Philolaus  for  the 
Cf'ttstruction  of  the  elements  and 
other  details  of  physical  science  in 
the  Timaeus,  and  for  the  deductions 


as  to  the  limit  and  the  illimit^ible 
in  the  Philebus,  we  can  find  no 
fault  with  him  for  this  in  itself; 
and  in  both  cases  he  has  sufficiently 
pointed  out  his  sources  in  making 
a  general  reference  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, even  if  he  has  not  named 
Philolaus. 

"*  Vide  proce<ling  note. 
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a  man  and  a  philosopher,  but  nought  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  politician.  Plato  might  desire  the  very  best  for 
his  coimtry,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake 
everything  except  his  convictions :  but  that  he  should 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  turmoil  of  political  life, 
for  which  he  was  quite  imfitted, — that  he  shoidd  have 
lavished  his  soul's  strength  in  propping  up  a  constitu- 
tion, the  foundations  of  which  he  thought  rotten,^ — 
that  he  should  have  used  means  that  he  felt  to  be  use- 
less to  stem  the  torrent  of  opposing  fate, — that  he,  like 
Demosthenes,  should  have  led  the  forlorn  hope  among 
the  ruins  of  Grecian  freedom, — would  be  too  much  to 
expect.  His  province  was  to  examine  into  State  prol>- 
lems  and  the  conditions  of  their  solution  ;  their  prac- 
tical realization  he  abandoned  to  others.  Thus  inner 
disposition  and  outward  circumstances  alike  designed 
him  for  philosophy  rather  than  state-craft.  But  even 
his  pliilosophy  had  to  be  pursued  differently  from  that 
of  Socrates,  nor  could  his  habits  of  life  exactly  resemble 
his  master's.  He  desired  to  be  true  in  the  main  to 
the  Socratic  pattern,  and  by  no  means  to  return  to  the 
mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Sophists.^^  But  aim- 
ing as  he  did  at  the  formation  and  propagation  of  a 
comprehensive  system, — aphoristic  conversation,  condi- 
tioned by  a  hundred  accidental  circumstances,  was  not 
enough  for  him ;  he  wanted  more  extensive  machinery, 


••  Vido  supra;  p.  29,  62;  cf. 
Ritter  ii.  171  sqq. 

•'  He  not  only  took  no  fees  for 
his  teaching  (Diog.  iv.  2,  and 
Prolog,  c.  6,  cf.  p.  314,  4),  strongly 
disjipproving  of  the  Sophists'  con- 
duct in  this  re8i)ect  (vide  Vol.  i. 


p.  888  sq.).  but  he  also  censured 
the  form  in  which  the  Sophistic 
doctrine  was  enunciated  (Protag. 
328  E  s(iq. ;  334  C  sq. ;  Gorg.  449 
B.  sq.;  Hipp.  Min.  373  A.  Cf. 
supra,  p.  26,  ol). 
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skilled  liabour,  intellectual  quiet ;  he  wanted  hearers 
who  would  follow  his  enquiries  in  their  entire  connec- 
tion, and  devote  to  them  their  whole  time ;  his  philoso- 
phy was  forced  to  withdraw  itself  from  street  and  mar- 
ket, within  the  precincts  of  a  school.^* 

Here  already  were  many  deviations  from  the 
Socratic  way  of  life ;  many  more  sprang  from  Plato's 
own  habits  and  inclinations,  which  were  generally 
opposed  to  it.  Simplicity  and  temperance  were  indeed 
required  by  his  principles,^^  and  are  expressly  ascribed 
to  him;  ^^  but  the  entire  freedom  from  wants  and  posses- 
sions to  which  Socrates  attained,  would  not  have  suited 
a  man  of  his  education  and  circumstances.  Himself 
full  of  artistic  taste,  he  could  not  deny  all  worth  to  life's 
external  adornments;  ^°^  extending  his  scientific  research 
unreservedly  to  all  reality,  he  could  hardly,  in  ordi- 
nary life,  be  so  indifferent  to  the  outward,  as  they  who, 
like  Socrates,  were  satisfied  with  moral  introspection. 
Socrates,  in  spite  of  his  anti-democratic  politics,  was, 
by  nature,  a  thorough  man  of  the  people  :  Plato's  per- 
sonality, like  his  philosophy,  bears  a  more  aristocratic 


••  Cf.  Diog.  40 :  ^|fT<jTif«  5i  icoi 
uvrht  rh.  T\e?(rTa,  KoBa  Ttv^t  ipcun. 
Olymp.  c  6. 

••  Cf.  speciftlly  Kep.  iii.  403  E 
•q. ;  Gon?.  464  D. 

*••  Vide  the  places  quoted  p.  28, 
59 ;  and  Biog.  39.  In  the  same 
coonection  we  may  notice  the 
doubtful  tale  in  Stobaeus,  Flor.  17 
36  (attributed  to  Pythagorsis  by 
Flor.  Monac.  231),  of  his  pouring 
away  the  water  with  which  he 
mount  to  quench  his  thirst,  as  an 
exercise  of  self-denial. 


*"^  Plato  is  in«leed  wiid  not  to 
have  disdained  a  cortiiii  amount  of 
luxury  in  domestic  management 
(Diog.  vi.  26) ;  some  of  his  pupils 
were  ridiculed  by  contemporary 
comic  writers  on  account  of  their 
fine  clothes  and  tlieir  haughty  be- 
haviour. (Athonip.  xi.  609;  xii. 
644  sq.)  Ou  tho  other  hand 
Seneca  ad  Helv.  12,  4,  says  that 
Plato  only  had  three  slaves ;  his 
Will  in  Diog.  iii.  42  mentions 
five. 
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stamp.  He  loves  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  circle, 
to  ward  off  what  is  vulgar  and  disturbing ;  his  interest 
and  solicitude  are  not  for  all  without  distinction,  but 
only  or  chiefly  for  the  elect  who  are  capable  of  sharing 
his  culture,  his  knowledge,  his  view  of  life.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  intelligence  on  which  his  State  rests  has  deep 
roots  in  the  character  of  Plato.  But  precisely  to  thig 
circumstance  are  owing  the  grandeur  and  completeness 
that  make  liis  character  in  its  particular  sphere  imique. 
As  Plato  in  his  capacity  of  philosopher  unites  the 
boldest  idealism  with  rare  acuteness  of  thought,  a  dis- 
position for  abstract  critical  enquiry  with  the  freshness 
of  artistic  creativeness ; — so  does  he,  as  a  man,  combine 
severity  of  moral  principles  '®*  with  lively  susceptibility 
for  beauty,  nobility  and  loftiness  of  mind  with  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  passion  with  self-control,*®^  enthusiasm 
for  his  purpose  with  philosophic  calm,  gravity  with 
mildness,*^  magnanimity  with  human  kindliness,*®"^ 
dignity  *'"*  with  gentleness.  He  is  great  because  he 
knew  how  to  blend  these  apparently  conflicting  traits 


•®-  An  epitaph  in  Diog.  43  calls 
hi  Ml    (ToKppoavyri    irpo<p4p<ev    dinfrav 

*•»  To  this  bolonj^  the  well- 
known  tale,  that  Plato  asked  a 
friend  to  chastise  his  slave  because 
he  himself  was  angry.  Another 
version  is,  that  he  saiii  to  the  slave 
himself,  *  Luckily  for  you,  I  am 
angry ;  or  you  would  get  stripes.* 
Plut.  de  educatione  puerorum.  14, 
p.  10 ;  de  sera  numiuis  vindicta  6, 
p.  651.  Sod.  do  Ira  iii.  12,  5; 
Diog.  38  M}. ;  Stob.  Flor.  20,  43, 
67;  Flor.  Mon.  234.  Perhaps  it 
is  with  rnference  to  this  story  that 
Themistius,  Or.  2,  30  d.,  hohls  him 


up  as  a  model  of  gentleness. 

'**  Cf.  the  quotations  in  Part  i.  p. 
286.9. 

'"*  A  beautiful  insUinco  is  given 
byiElian,  V.  H.  iv.  9. 

'®*  Hemclides  ap.  Diog.  26  tells 
us,  that  in  his  youth  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  biugh  immoder- 
ately ;  and  Gillian.  V.  H.  iii.  36, 
says  laughter  was  forbidden  in  the 
Old  Academy.  We  need  not  take 
either  of  these  statements  literally, 
but  they  show  that  Plato  was  rc- 
gMrdo<i  as  a  very  serious  chanicter. 
Another  instance  is  given  by  Seneca, 
dolraii.  21,  10. 
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into  unity,  to  complemetit  opposites  by  means  of 
each  other,  to  develcpe  on  all  sides  the  exuberance  of 
his  powers  and  capabilities  into  a  perfect  harmony, ^'^^ 
without  losjing  himself  in  their  multiplicity.  That 
moral  beauty  and  soimdness  of  the  whole  life,  which 
Plato,  as  a  true  Greek,  requires  before  all  thingb,*®^  he 
has,  if  his  nature  be  truly  represeuted  in  his  works, 
brought  to  typical  perfection  in  his  own  personality.^"® 
Nor  is  the  picture  marred  by  incongruity  of  outward 
semblance  with  inward  reality,  for  his  bodily  strength  and 
beauty  have  been  especially  recorded.*^®  But  through- 
out, the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  philosopher  is 
that  close  connection  of  his  character  with  his  scientific 
aims,  which  he  owes  to  the  Socratic  school.  The 
moral  perfection  of  his  life  is  rooted  in  the  clearness  of 
his  understanding ;  it  is  the  light  of  science  which  dis- 
perses the  mists  in  his  soul,  and  causes  that  Olympian 
serenity  which  breathes  so  refreshingly  from  his  works. 
In  a  word,  Plato's  is  an  Apollo-like  nature,  and  it  is 
a    fitting   testimony  to   the   impression   produced  by 


*•'  Olympiodonis  says  (C  6)  of 
PUto  antl  Uomep,  8iJo  yhp  avrcu 
^vxoi     \iyovTau    y*v4<rdai    vayap- 

•••  E.g.  Rep.  iii.  401  B  sq. ; 
403  C.     Phileb.  64  C  sq. ;  66  A. 

*••  Cf.  also  Panaetius  ap.  Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  32,  79,  and  tho  verses  of 
Aristotle  quoted,  ii.  9,  2,  2nd  edit. 

"•  Epict  Diss.  i.  8,  13,  KdKht 
^v  Widruif  ffol  Iffx^p^^-  Further 
cf.  Apul.  dogra.  Plat  1,  and  the 
quotations  supra  339,  1,  242,  2,  on 
Plato's  build  and  pymuahtic  dex- 
t«?pity.  Among  the  portraits  of 
Plato  (on  which  sceVisconti.  Icono- 
graphie  grecque,  i.  169  [228]  sq.), 


,  the  stituftte,  a  drawing  of  which 
Jahn  after  IJraun,  Mon.  Ined.  d. 
Inst  it.  iii.  7,  had  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Symposium  (the 
original  has  vanished),  is  the  only 
one  which  ])ears  his  name  and  dis- 
plays any  likeness.  Other  supposetl 
busts  of  Plato  represent  Asclepios 
or  the  boarded  Dionysus.  Pha- 
vorinus  in  Diog.  iii.  2o  mentions  a 
sUituo  on  his  tomb  by  Silanion. 
According  to  Plut.  adul.  et  amor, 
c.  9,  p.  53,  Pbito  hjid  high  shoulders 
which  his  affected  admirers  tried 
to  imit^ite,  and  according  to  Diog. 
6,  a  thin  clear  voice. 
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himself  on  his  contemporaries,  and  by  his  writings  on 
after  generations,  that  many  myths  should  have  placed 
him,  like  Pythagoras,  in  the  closest  imion  with  the  god 
who,  in  the  bright  clearness  of  his  spirit,  was  to  the 
Greeks  the  very  type  of  moral  beauty,  proportion,  and 
harmony."^ 


*"  This  view  had  influence  in 
the  celebration  of  his  birth(Liy 
feast,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  par- 
ticular date  assigned  for  it:  vide 
«upr.  338,  1.  We  find  from  Diog. 
2  (OljTnp.  i.  Prol.  1).  Plut.  Qu. 
Conr.  viii.  1,  2,  4:  Apul.  dogm. 
PL  1,  Ml,  V.  H.  X.  21,  that  even  in 
Speusippus'  time  the  t;de  went 
that  Plato  was  a  son  of  Apollo. 
As  throwing  light  on  the  origin 
of  these  stories  Steinhart  (PI.  L. 
8,  36,  282)  refers  to  the  Greek 
cultus  of  heroes,  and  particularly 
to  the  similar  stories  about  Alex- 
ander; ho  indeed  conjectures  that 
it  was  owing  to  these  same  stories 
that  people  wished  to  place  Plato 
as  a  spirit-hero  beside  the  deified 
world-conqueror ;  for  wo  cannot 
believe  that  this  legend  belongs  to 
the  time  of  Speusippus.  I  think 
we  are  not  entitled  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  this ;  espircinlly  as 
the  stories  about  Pythagoras  offer 
a  still  closer  parallel  than  tho 
stories  about  Alexander  (cf.  Vol.  i. 
265  sq.).  However,  it  cannot  bo 
proved  that  the  further  amplifica- 
tion of  tho  mytu  was  already  known 
to  Speusippus,  according  to  which 
a  vi.sion  had  forbidden  Aristo  to 


touch  his  wife  before  the  birth  of 
her  first  child.  At  the  most  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  life  he  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  to  Socrat«s 
by  a  significant  dream  as  the  swau 
of  Apollo,  supra,  p.  9,  16.  He 
himself  dreamed,  just  before  his 
death  (according  to  Olymp.  6, 
Proleg.  2),  that  he  had  become  a 
swan.  We  may  recognise  the 
theme  of  all  these  myths  in  tho 
PhseJo,  85  K.  Ijjiter  writers  com- 
pare him.  as  Physician  of  Souls, 
with  Apollo's  other  son,  Asclepius, 
tho  Physiciun  of  the  Body.  (Cf. 
Diog.  45 ;  tho  idea  can  hardly  be 
his  own  :  out  of  his  epigram  Olymp. 
6  makes  an  epit^iph  ;  and  the  Prol. 
6,  with  somo  additions,  an  oracle.) 
Tho  pleasing  story  (given  in  Cic. 
Div.  i.  36,  78,  Val.  Max.  i.  6,  ext. 
3;  Olymp.  1),  of  tho  bees  on  Hy- 
mettus  feeding  tho  child  Plato  with 
their  honey,  is  brought  by  the  Prol. 
C  2,  into  connection  with  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  shepherd  goil  Apollo. 
Probably,  however,  it  had  an  in- 
dependent orijj^in  in  the  Apolline 
myth,  as  a  natural  symbol  for  one 
from  whoso  lips,  as  from  Nestor's, 
'  flowed  forth  speech,  sweeter  than 
honey.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Plato's  writings,    enquiry  as  to  the  completeness 

AND   genuineness   OF   OUR   COLLECTION. 


The  most  eloquent  monument  of  the  Platonic  spirit, 
and  the  most  important  source  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  are  in  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sopher himself.*  His  literary  activity  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,^ — and  by  a  special  favour  of  Fortune,  it  has  so 
happened  that  not  one  of  the  works  which  he  intended 
for  publicity  haii  been    lost.      Tliis  is  at  any   rate    a 


'  Schleiennacher,  Platen's  Worke, 
6  Bde.  1804  (2iid  edition  1816). 
Ast.  Platen's  Lebon  u.  Scliriflen. 
1816.  Socher,  Uel>er  Pbitx)n'8 
Schrift«D,  1820.  Hprnianu,  Ges- 
chichte  und  System  des  Pl.itonis- 
mus.  1830,  p.  343  sqq.  liittcT, 
Geschichte  der  Philosoj^hie,  vol.  ii. 
181-211.  i^rjimlis,  Griech-Rom. 
Phil.  ii.  a.  151-182.  .SmlllKiura, 
in  his  Introductions.  »Steinhart.  in 
the  Intivxiuctions  to  Plato's  Works, 
tniDslated  bvMiillt^r,  1850.  Siukow, 
Die  Wis&enschaftliche  und  Kiiust- 
lerische  Form  der  Platonischen 
S.-hriften,  1855.  Munk,  l>io  N.itiir- 
liche  Opfinung  der  Plat.  Schrittcn, 
1857.  Susemihl,  Die  Genetische 
Entwickelung  dor  Plat.  Phil.,  1855. 
reberwfg,  Untersuchuni^en  iiberd. 
Echtheit   und   Zuitfolge  der  Plat. 


Schrfl.,  1861.  H.  v.  Stein  7 
Jhicher  z.  Gosch.  d.  Plat.  vol.  1,  2, 
1862-1864.  Schaarschmidt,  die 
vSammlung  d.  plat.  Schrift.  1866. 
Bonita,  Plat.  Studien,  1858.  CJrote, 
Plato,  3  vols.,  1865.  Ribbing, 
Genet.  Eutw.  d.  plat.  Ideenlehre, 
Part  ii. 

^  We  shall  find  that  in  all  pro- 
bability several  of  his  dialogues 
wore  composed,  partly  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  partly  perhaps 
eyon  before ;  ancient  testimony 
abundantly  proves  his  having  con- 
tinued his  literary  labours  to  the 
List  (vide  pp.  3;  35,  78).  The 
L;iws  are  Sfiiil  to  have  been  found 
unfinished  after  his  death  (Diog. 
iii.  37),  and  there  is  also  internal 
ovidonce  that  this  work  was  his 
latest  (vide  subter). 
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reasonable  inference  from  the  fact  that  no  reliable  trace 
of  the  existence  of  any  Platonic  writing  no  longer  in  our 
possession  has  come  down  to  us ;  for  the  spuriousness 
of  the  lost  dialogues  of  which  we  do  hear  *  is  beyond 
question/  and  some  other  writings  which  might  be  sup- 
posed  to   be  Platonic, — the  *  Divisions'  {Siaipia-eis),^ 


»  Ap.  Diog.  iii.  62  :  M/8mw',  ^ata- 
ifff,  XcXiSwy,  'E$^6fjLri,  *EirifA€yiBrit, 
a  p.  A  then.  xi.  5n6,  d.,  KifjMtf,  ap. 
l)ox.)piit.  in  Aphthon.,  Khot.  (irsec. 
ed.  AValz.  II.  130.  cf.  Simpl.  in 
Cnteg.  4  f,  /So$.  StfAtarSKXris  (un- 
Iss  this  is  ftft«r  all  merely  another 
title  for  the  Cimon,  in  wliich,  ac- 
cording to  AthenaniH,  Themistocles 
was  strongly  criticised ;  wo  have 
no  right  with  Hermann  to  conjec- 
ture'Thea*tetus'  instead  of  Themis- 
tocles, or  to  assume  in  the  Cimon  of 
Athenaeus  a  confusi-tn  with  the  (ior- 
gias).  Other  nj>OiTvphal  writinjrs 
«re  givi-n  hytlie  Arabian  in  Casiii's 
Biblioth.  Arab.  i.  3l)2,  who  pro- 
fesses to  qwftv.  Theo. 

*  Bioi:.  loc.  cit.  intro4luces  the 
list  of  the  above  mentioned  and 
some  other  dialogues  with  the 
won  Is  voBt^ovrat  Sfiokoyovfiiyus. 
If  we  consiiler  how  ready  the 
scholars  of  the  Ab'xan<lrine  period 
were  Vy  accept  as  Platonic  a  series 
of  writings,  the  spuriousness  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  we 
cannot  av<»id  cmcluding  that  those 
writings  which  they  unanimously 
rejected  must  have  had  very  dis- 
tinct signs  of  spuriousness,  and 
must  have  appearud  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period. 

*  Aristotle  mentions  repeatedly 
Platonic  StatpcVct^.  (Jen.  et  Corr.  ii. 
3,  330,  b.  lo;  those  who  presup- 
pose only  two  ori;rinal  elements, 
represent  the  rest  as  a  mixture  of 
these  ;  ixravroos  5i  ical  ol  rpia  Ac- 


TorrcY,    KaBdir€p    UXarttr    ip  rtus 
9icup4(rf(riy  '  rh  yAp  fUvow  (sc.  irroi- 
X^'iov)  tuyfjM  wot€i.      Part.  Anim. 
1,  2,  642,  b.  10 ;  we  must  Dot  f(»rm 
a  classification  of  animals  on  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  limbs. 
olov  robs  Upvtdas  robs  fikv  iw  rpdt 
robs  8i   /v  iWri  Sicup^crei,  KaB6:v*p 
^X"^^^^^  ^^  ytypofifitycu  Hiaipiatis  • 
iKfl  yhp  robs  fi^y  fitrh  rStv  iMpuy 
avfx0<uy€i  itrip^adou  robs  8*  iv  AKKtp 
y4v€t.     The  first  of  these  passages 
can  refer  neither  to  Philebus,  16  E, 
nor  to  Timaeus.  27  D,  48  E  sq.,  or 
31  B  sq.  53    A    sq. ;    for  neither 
is    the   denotation    9imp4<r€is   ap- 
propriate   to    any  of   these    pas- 
sages, nor  docs  any  one  of  them 
conUiin   the  quotation   here  from 
the  ticupiffds.     The  first  four  aro 
not  concerned  with  the  corporeal 
elements,    tlie    oirXo    adsfiara,    to 
which    tiie    remark    of    Aristotle 
applies  (though  Uelierweg.  Unters. 
Plat   Schrift.  disputes  this) ;   the 
Timaeus    31    B  sq.  .')3  A    sq.  cer- 
tainly treats  of  these,  but  neither 
of  the  passages  could  well  be  de- 
noted by  8t(up^(rcis,  and  both  have 
four  elements  insteJid  of  the  three 
which     Aristotle     found     in    tbt- 
itcupfortts,    and    the    two    middlo 
elements,    so   far  from  exhibiting 
a  mixture  of  the  two  exterior,  are 
rjither  (p.  ,')3  B),  according  to  their 
stereometric    combination,    related 
to  only  one  of  them,  and  with  ir 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  other.    AVo 
cannot,  however,  think  of  a  ref.r- 
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Discourses  about  Philosophy,  and  about  the  Good,*  the 


enceto  a  merely  orally  delivered 
nttennce  of  Plato's  (Ueberweg, 
loc.  cit.  Susemihl,  Gtonet.  £ntw.  11, 
548),  because  in  this  case,  according 
to  Aristotle's  invariable  custom, 
instead  of  the  present  froiu  a  past 
tense  must  stand,  and  an  oral  ex- 
position would  without  doubt  have 
reoeired  some  further  notice.  The 
9uu^€r§is  here  mentioned  must 
therefore  be  a  composition  not  in- 
cluded in  our  collection  of  Plato's 
works,  either  written  by  Plato  him- 
self, or  else  an  exposition  of  Pla- 
tonic doctrines.  In  the  second 
passage  (Part.  An.),  Aristotle  can 
only  mean  a  written  treatise  by 
yrffOfifjiivai  luupitrus  ;  and  for 
this  we  must  not  think  of  any  of 
the  Platonic  writings  which  hare 
surriTed  to  uf,  because  that  deno- 
tation for  any  one  of  them  or  for 
any  paragraph  out  of  one  of  them 
would  be  very  strange;  and  the 
quotation  of  Aristotle,  about  the 
birds  being  placed  partly  in  the 
same  class  with  the  aquatic  animals, 
partly  in  another  class,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  passages  to  which  one 
would  most  readily  turn  in  this 
case.  Soph.  220  A  sq. ;  Polit.  264 
D  (the  former  passage  is  referred  to 
by  Hermann,  Plat.  694;  Susemihl, 
loc.  cit.  Pilger  iiber  die  Athetese  d. 
Plat.  Soph.  6,  the  latter  by  Ueber- 
weg,  loc.  cit.  163  sq.).  On  the 
conirary,  the  iieupdatis  here  are  not 
referred  to  Plato,  and  so  far  the 
passage  in  Part.  Anim.  taken  by 
ittelf,  would  not  contradict  the  sup- 
position of  Suckow  (Form  d. 
Plat.  Schr.  97  8q.)that  theycypofi- 
lUvoi  Ziaipifftis  were  neither  a 
written  treatise  of  Plato's,  nor  an 
exposition  of  Platonic  doctrines. 
(Suckow  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
saying  that  they  could  not  be  so 


because  Plato  is  not  here  named ; 
as  we  shall  find,  Aristotle  very 
often  refers  to  Plato  without 
naming  him.)  If,  however,  we 
are  quite  convinced  from  the 
passage  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  that 
Aristotle  actually  had  in  his  hands 
an  exposition  of  Platonic  Classi- 
fications, it  is  most  natural  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  referring  to  the 
same  book  in  De  Part.  Anim.  It 
cannot  however  be  supposed  that 
this  proceeded  from  Plato  himself, 
or  was  at  least  given  out  as  his 
work,  because  in  that  c^ise  Aristotle 
would  have  (Part.  Anim.  1,  2)  ex- 

Sressed  himself  differently,  and 
oiibtless  either  this  treatise  itself 
or  some  more  authentic  trace  of  its 
existence  would  have  been  pre- 
served than  is  found  in  its  alleged 
transmission  to  Dionysius,  Ep. 
Plat.  xiii.  360  B.  The  latter 
passage  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the 
hiatpicfis  which  Alexander  apud 
Philoponum  in  Arist.  De  Gen.  et 
Corr.  50  b.,  med.  mentions  among 
the  spurious  writings  in  circulation 
at  his  time  under  Plato's  name,  of 
which  however  Philoponus  him- 
self knew  nothing.  The  Ziaipiatu 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  wore  a 
collection  of  classifications  of  mun- 
dane existences,  used  in  the  Acad- 
emic school  and  based  on  Platonic 
enunciations.  The  existence  of 
such  a  writing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  licup4(T9is  are  attributed 
to  Speusippus  (Diog.  iv.  6),  Xeno- 
crates  (lb.  13),  and  Aristotle 
(Diog.  V.  23.  Simpl.  Categ.  Schol. 
in  Arist.  47  b.  40:  the  Arabian 
ap.  Rose,  Arist.  Fragm.  in  5th  vol. 
Berl.  Acad.  Arist.  1471,  52);  Her- 
modorus  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  54  b. 
(transcribed  in  my  Diatribe  de 
Hermodoro,  p.  20,  and  Susemihls 
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^unwritten  doctrines'^ — originally  never  claimed  to  be 
the  works  of  Plato  at  all.^    There  is  no  ground  even  for 


Genet  Entw.  ii.  522),  seems  to 
refer  to  Platonic  discourses  in 
vbich  snch  classifications  occurred. 
The  assumption  (Alberti  Geist.  und 
Oidn.  d.  put  Schrf.  37,  64^  that 
Aristotle  was  himself  the  composer 
of  the  iMipiffus  which  he  refers  to, 
is  rendered  highly  improbable  by 
the  waj  in  which  they  are  cited 
and  criticised;  if  the  Sicup^o-cis 
attributed  to  Aristotle  by  the  later 
writers  were  the  same  as  those  from 
which  Diog.  iii.  80-109  borrow^ 
what  he  tells  us,  with  repeated  re- 
ference to  Aristotle,  about  the  Pla- 
tonic Classifications,  thej  cannot 
be  either  (as  Suckow  thinks  loc. 
cit.  96)  a  work  of  Aristotle,  or 
one  used  by  him,  but  •  merely  a 
work  of  the  later  schools.  Just  as 
little  can  we  look  for  the  Auupdatis 
referred  to  in  Aristotle's  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  discourses  on  the 
Good  (with  Brandip,  De  perd. 
Arist  libris  12).  (On  these  dis- 
courses cf.  Part  ii.  b.  48,  2,  2nd 
edit.)  We  should  sooner  look  for 
the  reference  in  the  liypa<f>a  hAy- 
fjMra  (ride  p.  382.  2),  Philop.  loc. 
cit;  Karsten  de  Plat,  epist.  218; 
Schaarschmidt,  Saraml.  d.  Plat 
Schr.  104;  still  the  different  de- 
notation makes  us  suppose  different 
writings.  But  however  that  may 
be,  in  any  case  we  cannot  consider 
the  Auupiaeis  referred  to  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  either  a  Platonic  or  an 
Aristotelian  writing.  The  Aicup4- 
ffcij  which  were  subsequently  cur- 
rent under  the  name  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  philosophers  can 
ordy  be  considered  as  a  post- Aristo- 
telian interpolation  or  perhaps  a 
recasting  of  the  older  work. 
•  Cf.  p.  26, 63, 54,  and  Part  ii.  b. 


48,  2,  2nd  edit 

'  Phys.  iy.  2, 309  b.  18.  Aristotle 
says,  after  he  has  mentioned  the 
determinations  of  the  Timsiui 
about  space,  iXXop  9k  rpi/tnv  inu 
Tff  \4yt9¥  rh  fierdKnuTuAif  mU  iw 
TOtr  KtyofUroa  ieypd^u  Z^y/uurtp, 
Zftms  rhv  'r6wov  nat  tV  X^f^*  ^^ 
cinh  iar€^raro.  It  is  manifest 
that  no  JPlatonic  written  treatise 
can  be  intended  by  these  Hypu^ 
96yfutra;  yet  on  Uie  other  hand 
this  name  is  not  suited  for  a  refer- 
ence to  an  oral  discourse  as  such ; 
we  can  therefore  only  understand 
by  it  a  collection  of  notes  of  such 
Platonic  riews  as  were  still  up  to 
that  time  &7f>a^,  embodying  the 
contents  of  Platonic  discourses. 
The  way,  however,  in  which  the 
allusion  is  made  precludes  the 
supposition  that  Aristotle  himself 
was  the  author  of  this  collection 
(as  Philop.  ib.,  Schol.  in  Ar.  371  b. 
25,  and  Gen.  et  Corr.  50 b.  thinks); 
and  though  Simplicius  (Phys.  1*26 

a.  m.  127  a.  o.  Schol.  in  Ar.  371 

b.  3,  372  a.  21 )  is  right  in  referring 
the  &7pa4>a  Sc^y/A.  to  &ypa(t>oi  awov- 
alcu  of  Plato,  still  he  is  hardly 
justified  in  understanding  by  them 
awowrlai  specially  on  uie  Good. 
Themist.  on  the  passage  (p.  259, 
Speng.),  sfcites  on  mere  conjuncture 
(his  own  or  eome  one's  else)  that 
in  the  Hyp.  B6yfi.  Plato  represented 
matter  nn  participating  in  the  ideas 
not  icarek  fxtdt^itf,  as  in  the  Tima^us, 
but  Kaff  dfjLoitaaiv:  Aristotle  is 
speaking  merely  of  a  variation  in 
the  denotation  of  the  pirticipating 
matter  itself. 

■  The  expressions  which  Arist 
Top.  vi.  2,  140  a.  3,  cites  as 
Platonic    occurred    not     in     lost 
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thinking  that  any  Platonic  writing  was  ever  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  now.* 

Fortune  has  indeed  bestowed  less  care  on  the  purity 
of  the  Platonic  collection.  Even  the  learned  among 
the  Greeks  r^arded  as  spurious  several  of  the  writings 
that  bore  Plato's  name;  *®  the  critics  of  our  own  century, 


writings,  but  in  oral  disconrses; 
whaterer  in  Timsens*  Platonic 
Lezioon  is  alien  to  Plato's  works 
as  we  have  them,  comes  generally 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  another 
writer :  ride  Hermann,  Plato,  556. 
As  regards  the  remarkable  state- 
ment of  an  obscnre  myth-writer  of 
the  middle  ages  (in  A.  Mai's  Auct. 
Class.  183)  who  appeals  to  an 
alleged  'Philosophus  of  Plato  in 
BOTOort  of  a  Tery  nn-Pl atonic  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  Gods, 
cf.  Schaarschmidt,  Samml.  d.  plat. 
Sdir.  89. 

•  For,  from  Menander  ir. 
iwiZtiicr.  p.  143  W.  337  Sp.  (6  yow 
UKdrwp  Hiivov  rod  'ruanhs  rhv  Tifuuov 
jcoXci  ir  rf  VLptritf)  we  cannot  con- 
clnde  that  this  rhetorician  had  the 
Critias  in  a  more  complete  form 
than  we  have.  Had  this  been  so, 
still  further  traces  of  it  would  have 
been  preserved;  whereas  we  see 
from  Pint.  Solon,  32,  that  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  only  the  introduction 
and  the  beginning  of  the  narra- 
tive remained;  his  words  seem 
rather  to  be  merely  an  inexact  ex- 
pression, meaning  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Timseus  was  treated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Critias  as  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Cosmos, 
becaose  Timaeus  here  prays  to  the 
God,  whose  origin  he  has  described, 
that,  in  case  he  has  uttered  any- 
thing irap^  /AcXof,  God  would  tov 
w\fifAfi€Xovtfra  ififitKri  voiw. 


"  All  the  lost  dialogues  (vide 
p.  46,  3)  and  those  of  the  exist- 
ing number  marked  in  the  editions 
as  Dialogi  nothi,  except  the  Clito- 
phon  (vide  Hermann,  pp.  424,  594, 
225,  et  cet.).  Even  in  ancient 
times  the  Epinomis  (Diog.  iii.  37, 
Suid.  <piK6(ro^os.  Prolegg.  in  Plat, 
c.  25,  following  Proclus)  was  by 
many  ascribed  to  Philippus  of  Opus, 
the  second  Alcibiades  (Athen.  xik 
506  c).  to  Xenophon  (this  cannot 
possibly  be  right),  and  the  Ante- 
rastse  and  Hipparchus  were  con- 
sidered doubtful  (Thrasylus,  ap. 
Diog.  ix.  37,  and  ^1.  V.  H.  viii.  2 
respectively).  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  Pansetius 
actually  condemned  the  Phsedo  as 
spurious,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
belief  in  immortality  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Plato  (Asclepius,  Schol.  in 
Ar.  576  a.  39.  Anthol.  Grs&c.  ix. 
358  ;  according  to  David,  Schol.  in 
Ar.  30  b.  8  Syrian,  as  out  text 
stands,  the  latter  Epigram  was 
written  on  the  Phaedrus,  for  which, 
however,  the  Pheedo  is  obviously 
to  be  read) ;  this  statement  seems 
to  have  originated  in  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  tradition  of  Pa- 
nfetius*  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Phaedo,  and  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  32,  79).  Had 
he  declared  the  Phsedo  spurious  on 
the  grounds  stated,  he  would  have 
spared  himself  this  opposition. 
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sometimes  mianimously,  sometimes  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  have  rejected  a  still  greater  nmnber ;  others 
are  yet  upon  their  trial,  and  among  these^  as  formerly 
happened  on  the  first  appearance  of  Ast  ^^  and  Socher,^' 
is  to  be  found  more  than  one  work  the  repudiation  of 
which  would  considerably  affect  our  apprehension  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Though  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
present  treatise,  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  examine 
it,  and  notice  the  points  of  view  on  which  our  judg- 
ment of  it  depends.  With  regard  then  first  to  the 
external  evidence,  from  the  consideration  of  which  every 
such  enquiry  must  start, — by  far  the  most  important  is 
that  of  Aristotle.  For  setting  this  aside,  very  few  re- 
marks of  ancient  authors  concerning  the  works  of  Plato 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,**  either  from  his  own  or 


"  Flaton*B  Leben  und  Schriften, 
1816. 

"  UebepPlaton*8Schriften,1820. 

"  iBOcratee  certainly  seoms  to 
mean  Plato's  political  writings  by 
his  mention  (Philippic  13,  written 
346  B.C.)  of  v6iMis  Ktd  voXntiaxs 

Still  this  reference,  if  the  passage 
be  taken  by  itself,  cannot  prove 
that  Plato  was  the  only  one  or 
the  first  who  had  written  on  the 
formation  of  the  state  and  on 
laws ;  we  know  of  several  similar 
works,  besides  those  of  Plato,  in 
the  period  before  Isocrates:  the 
UoXiTfia  of  Protagoras,  the  work  of 
Antisthenes  ir.  v6fiov  ^  v.  woXtrtius 
(Diog.  vi.  16),  those  of  Phaleas  and 
Hip^amus  (Arist.  Polit.  ii.  7,  8, 
who  also  1267  b.  37,  1268  a.  6,  in 
reference  to  the  latter  of  the  two, 
expressly  mentions  his  proposals  as 


regards  the  i^/ioi),  and  Polit  1,  6, 
1255  a.  7,  Arist  speaks  of  iroAXoi 
r&y  4v  rois  i^/uots,  who  dispute  the 
right  of  enslaving  captives  made 
in  war.  Still  less  can  we,  with 
Suckow(Fonn.  d.  pkt.  Schr.  103 
sq.),  infer  from  the  plural  ffo^tarHw, 
that  Isocrates  attributed  the  Re- 
public and  the  Laws  to  different 
authors ;  cf.  Ueberweg,  Plat  Schr. 
184  sq.  From  the  statement  of 
Theopompus,  quoted  p.  38,  94, 
we  cannot  gather  what  Platonic 
writings  he  had  before  him.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  from  Pint 
An.  Procr.  8,  1 ;  Alex,  on  Mctaph. 
1091  a.  27;  cf.  Arist  De  Coelo,  1, 
10,  279  b.  32 ;  and  other  authori- 
ties to  be  mentioned  lut«r  on,  that 
Xenocrates  noticed  the  Timaeus; 
according  to  Suid.  EtvoKp,  he 
also  wrote  ircpl  riis  Uxir^owos 
voKiTflas ;    Diog.    iv.    82,     how- 
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the  succeeding  century  ;  and  these  relate  ahnost  entirely 
to  writings  which  Aristotle,  too,  distinctly  ascribes  to 
Plato.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  first  arranged  a  portion  of  the 
works  in  those  five  Trilogies  which  we  know  from 
Diog.  iii.  61 :  **  and  fully  two  centuries  later,  Thrasyluy 
made  a  catalogue  of  them  in  nine  Tetralogies,**  which 
catalogue,  with  a  few  very  unimportant  exceptions, 
contains  aU  the  writings  transmitted  to  us  as  Platonic.'^ 
Grote  *^  thinks  we  may  place  entire  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  statements  of  Aristophanes,  but  even  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Thrasylus.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  he  argues, 
that  the  school  of  Athens,  which  was  continued  in  an 


ever,  mentions  only  a  treatise  ». 
voXircfof.  Theophrastns  refers  to 
the  Timaens,  (Fragm.  28,  34-49 
Wimm  ;)  to  the  Laws  (xi.  915  D). 
See  Fr.  97, 5  (Stobaeus,  Florilegium 
44.  22.  end).  Eudemus,  Eth.  End. 
rii.  14,  1247,  b.  15,  must  refer  to 
the  Euthydemus  (279  D  sq.,  281 
B),  inasmuch  as  what  is  here 
quoted  as  Socratic  is  to  be  found 
there  and  there  only;  Eth.  Eud. 
rii.  13,  1246,  b.  34,  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Protagoras,  352,  B, 
C;  and  Eth.  Eud.  iii.  1.  1229,  a. 
15,  toProtag.  360  D;  Eth.  Eud. 
rii.  5,  6,  1239,  b.  13,  1240,  b.  17, 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
Ly«8,  214  C  sq.,  for  here  the 
Eudemian  text  comes  nearer  the 
Platonic  dialogue  than  the  par- 
allel passage  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  ix.  10,  1169,  b.  7.  Aris- 
totle (vide  sup.  38,  94)  speaks  of 
the  Platonic  Republic ;  Dicaearchus 
of  the  Phaedrus  (ap.  Diog.  iii.  38) ; 
Timon  of  the  Timaeus  (vide  p.  20, 
88) ;  the  first  commentary  on  the 


latter  dialogue  \?-as  written  by 
Grantor  (supra,  p.  696  d.  2nd  edit); 
the  Stoic  Persaeus  wrote  against 
Plato's  Laws,  260-250  B.C.  (Diog. 
vii.  36). 

^*  The  first  included  the  Repub- 
lic, Timaeus,  Critias;  the  second  the 
Sophist.  Politicus.  Cratylns;  the 
third  the  Laws,  Minos,  Epinomis  ; 
the  fourth  the  Theaetetus,  Euthy- 
phro.  Apology ;  the  fifth  the  Crito, 
Phaedo,  the  Letters ;  *  to  5*  JSlKXo. 
KaB*  %v  KoL  iirikKras*  Suckow, 
Form.  d.  plat.  Schr.  163,  I  think 
wrongly,  denies  that  this  division 
into  trilogies  really  belongs  to 
Aristophanes. 

'*  Ap.  Diog.  iii.  66  sq. 

"  Besides  the  dialogues  men- 
tioned p.  46,  5,  there  are  wanting 
in  it  only  the  two  small  dialogues 
w.  liKoiov  and  t.  ipcT^s,  the  Defini- 
tions, and  the  Letters  nos.  14-19, 
first  admitted  by  Hermann  in  his 
edition. 

"  Plato  and  the  other  Com- 
panions of  Socrates,  1,  132  sq. 
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unbroken  line  from  its  commencement,  should  not 
have  been  completely  and  accurately  informed  of  all 
that  its  founder  had  written.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  very  handwriting  was  care- 
fully preserved  there ;  and  the  members  of  the  Academy 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  most  trustworthy 
information  to  anyone  who  sought  it,  concerning  the 
authenticity  or  the  text  of  a  Platonic  work.  Such  an 
opportunity  would  surely  not  have  been  neglected  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus  and  his  successors  at  the  founding 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  They  would  either  have 
procured  copies  of  the  original  manuscripts  of  Plato,  or 
have  instituted  enquiries  in  Athens  as  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  works  which  they  received  into  their  collec- 
tion, causing  a  catalogue  to  be  made  of  all  the  im- 
doubted  writings;  and  since  Aristophanes  certainly, 
and  Thrasylus  probably,  followed  in  their  catalogues 
the  Alexandrian  tradition,  the  statements  of  these  writers 
may  be  fairly  supposed  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of 
credit.  Tliis  theory,  however,  rests  wholly  upon  a  series 
of  uncertain  presuppositions.  It  may  be  that  the  ori- 
ginal manuscripts  of  Plato,  or  copies  of  his  works  used 
by  himself,  were  preserved  in  the  Academy,  though 
not  a  particle  of  historical  evidence  on  the  subject 
exists ;  but  even  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case, 
who  can  guarantee  that  not  only  Plato's  personal  disci- 
ples, but  their  successors,  were  so  convinced  of  the 
completeness  of  their  collection,  and  so  jealously  watch- 
ful over  its  purity,  as  to  deny  admittance  to  every 
book  not  included  in  it,  and  represented  to  them  as 
Platonic  ?     Not  to  mention  that  there  are  many  con- 
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ceivable  cases  in  which  the  manuscript  collection  in 
possession  of  the  school  might  have  to  be  completed  by 
genuine  Platonic  works.^®  And  granted  that  the 
Academy  had  indeed  never  admitted  any  spurious  writ- 
ing into  their  library,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  were  equally  scrupulous  ?  They 
certainly  might,  on  the  above  presupposition,  have  in- 
formed themselves  in  Athens  as  to  the  works  which  > 
were  there  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  but  how  can 
we  know  that  they  actually  did  this  ?  There  is  not  the  - 
slightest  warrant  for  the  assertion ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  high  prices  paid  for  writings 
in  Alexandria  and  Pergamus  gave  great  encouragement 
to  forgery,^^  and  that  in  particular  many  works  were 


"  If  we  suppose  that  letters  of 
Plato  really  existed,  there  is  no 
necessity  that  copies  of  them 
should  be  found  in  his  literary 
remains ;  supposing  that  the  libra- 
ries of  8peu8ippus  and  Xenocrates 
met  with  any  accident,  as  might 
easily  have  happened  during  the 
straggles  of  the  Diadochi  for  the 
poftsession  of  Athens,  or  that  some 
of  their  parts  were  lost,  nothing 
would  have  remained  but  to  supply 
them  from  without  However, 
we  cannot  take  into  account  these 
possibilities,  as  has  been  said :  it 
IS  suffitient  that  we  know  nothing 
as  to  how  Plato's  writings  were 
preserved  in  his  school,  or  what 
precautions  were  taken  to  main- 
tain the  collection  in  its  integrity. 

"  Galen  in  Hippocr.  de  nat. 
hom.  1,  42,  XV.  105,  K :  vpiv  yhp 
robs  iv  *AAc{av8p€(f  re  koX  litpydyitf 
ytvfffdai&afftXtis  hrX  Kr^ati  fitfixluv 
^iKorififfiirras  ohZhrv  i^tvZws  ^€- 


yiypatrro  aiyypafifiaf  Xofifidvtitf  8* 
ip^afAtywy  fuaOhv  rStv  K0fu^6yTuy 
avroti  aCrfypofitia  toAoioO  riyos 
iyiphsj  othws  IjBri  woWi.  i^tvSus 
hriypd^oyrts  4K6fii(oy.  (Similarly 
Simpl.  in  Categ.  2  e.  Schol.  in  Ar. 
28,  a.  infra.)  Galen  obviously 
goes  too  far  here  in  supposing  that 
before  the  establishment  of  these 
two  great  libraries  there  had  been 
no  forging  of  books ;  and  still  less 
can  we  agree  with  the  conclusion 
of  Grote  (loc.  cit.  156),  that  as  the 
rivalry  of  these  two  libraries  first 
gave  occasion  for  such  forgeries, 
and  the  library  of  Pergamus  was 
not  founded  till  230  b.c.,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  any  forgeries  before 
this  time.  Of  this  supposed  ri  valry 
Galen  says  nothing ;  <l)t\ori/jLu<r6au 
means  simply  to  seek  after  reputa- 
tion or  glory  in  anything,  to  dis- 
play zeal;  Simplicius  uses  the 
word  <nrow8df€ti'  for  it. 
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falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  bought  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*®  When  we  fur- 
ther consider  the  state  of  literary  criticism  in  the  post 
Aristotelian  period,  it  seems  imreasonable  to  credit  the 
Alexandrians  with  having  tested  the  authenticity 
of  works  bearing  illustrious  names,  so  carefully  and 
accurately  as  Grote  presupposes.  The  catalogues  of 
Aristophanes  and  Thrasylus  therefore  merely  prove 
ihat  the  writings  they  include  were  held  to  be  Platonic 
at  the  time  of  these  grammarians  ;  whether  they  really 
were  so  or  not,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  particular 
enquiry  into  each  work,  according  to  the  general  rules 
of  criticism. 

The  statements  of  Aristotle  afiFord  a  much  safer 
criterion ;  **  but  even  with  regard  to  these,  the  case  is 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  the  writing 
or  the  passage  which  refers  to  a  saying  of  Plato's  in 
trutli  emanates  from  Aristotle;  and  this  doubt  has 
already  destroyed  or  weakened  the  argmnentative  force 
of  some  quotations.^*   But  even  though  the  Aristotelian 

logue  of  them.  To  this  reference 
is  to  be  made  in  case  of  dialogues, 
the  citations  from  which  in  what 
follows  are  not  discussed  in  detail. 
"  As  the  citation  of  the  Laws 
(iv.  716,  E  sq.)  At  the  end  of  the 
spurious  work  v.  KSafiov,  p.  401; 
of  the  Timseus  (77  B),  ».  <^vT«r, 
1,  816  a.  21 ;  of  the  Euthydemus 
(279  D  sq.),  in  the  Eudemian 
Ethics  (vide  p.  60,  13).  The  cita- 
tion of  the  Sophist  also  (264  A)  in 
the  xi.  Bk.  of  the  Metaphysics 
c.  8,  1064,  b.  29,  might  also  be 
claimed,  because  not  merely  is  th6 


«•  Cf.  Part  ii.  b.  87,  6,  2nd 
edit. 

*'  A  collection  of  aU  the  re- 
ferences in  Aristotle  to  Plato's 
writings  was  attempted  by  Trend- 
lenburg.  Plat  de  id.  et  num.  doctr. 
1 3  sq. ;  then  in  my  Platon.  Stud. 
201  sq.  Next  Suckow  (Form.  d. 
plat.  Schr.  49  sq.),  Ueberweg 
XUnters.  plat.  Schr.  131  sq.),  and 
-  Schaarsehmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat. 
Schr.  90  sq.)  thoroughly  examined 
these  evidences.  Still,  Bonitz,  in 
his  Index  Aristotelicus,  698  sq., 
gives  the  most   exhaustiTe  cata- 
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authorship  of  a  passage  apparently  relating  to  Platonic 
writings    be    fully  established,   the  reference   is  not 


second  part  of  this  book  decidedly 
spurioos,  but  the  genuineness  of 
the  first  is  anything  but  firmly 
established  (c.  1-8,  1065,  a.  26). 
Still,  after  repeated  examination, 
I  think  it  is  more  probably  an 
earlier  abstract,  perhaps  a  rough 
sketch  noted  down  by  Aristotle  for 
the  purposes  of  his  lectures,  rather 
than  a  later  epitome  of  £ks.  iii. 
iv.  vi.  The  quotation  of  the 
Apology  and  of  Uie  Menexenus.  in 
the  3rd  Bk.  of  the  Rhetoric,  gives 
almost  more  ground  for  doubC 
For  though  the  contents  of  this 
book,  as  a  whole,  seem  sufficiently 
Aristotelian  in  character,  still  the 
question  arises  whether,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  it  con- 
stituted an  original  part  of  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric,  or  whether  it  was 
not  added  by  a  later  writer  to  the 
first  books,  perhaps  based  on  notes 
or  a  lecture  of  Aristotle's.  In 
support  of  the  latter  supposition, 
besides  other  points,  might  be 
quoted  the  fact,  that,  according  to 
Rhetor.  1,  1,  especially  p.  1054, 
b.  1 6  sq.,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Aristotle  would,  on  the  whole,  have 
treated  in  his  Rhetoric  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  3rd  £k. ; 
and  again,  the  3rd  Bk.  c.  17,  re- 
turns to  the  question  of  the  ir/oTcty, 
which  the  first  two  books  had 
already  thoroughly  entered  into. 
Especially  might  we  be  inclined 
to  suspect  a  different  hand  in 
many  of  the  examples  which  are 
accumulated  in  the  3rd  Book 
and  worked  out  with  propor- 
tionate detail ;  and  in  reference 
to  this,  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
quotations,  which  have  already 
occurred  in  the  first  and   second 


books,  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
third  book  in  a  more  complete 
form.  In  i.  9,  1367,  b.  8,  a  saying 
of  the  historical  Soa*ates  is  briefly 
mentioned  {&<nt9p  ykp  6  IcoKp. 
f\ey€Vt  oh  x"'^^^^^  *Adrivahvs  iv 
*A0rivaioi5  iiraipuv;)  in  Bk.  iii.  14, 
1415,  b.  30,  this  is  more  fully 
quoted  from  the  Menexenus  (235 
D,  236  A) :  ^7^  Xc^ci  IwKp.  iv  ry 
iviTcupltf  ii\riBhf  Zri  oh  x^^^^^ 
*A6rivcUovs  iv  *Adrivalois  itraiveTVf 
&AX*  iv  AouctBcufjLovloit.  Whereas, 
ii.  23,  1308,  a.  15,  as  an  example 
of  a  proof,  i^  bpKTfxov,  the  following 
is  quoted :  olov  Srt  rh  ^aifi6viov 
oif^tv  iffriv  dAX*  fj  Btbs  ^  Bfov  fpyov^ 
in  iii.  18,  1419,  a.  8,  we  find  a 
quotation  of  four  lines  from  the 
Platonic  Apology,  27  B-D.  The 
quotation  from  Theodectes,  ii.  23, 
1399,  b.  28,  occurs  again.  III.  15, 
and  is  treated  of  at  grejiter  lengtli ; 
from  1416,  b.  1-3,  we  learn  the 
particulars  about  a  passage  of 
the  Teucer  of  Sophocles,  which, 
in  1398,  a.  4,  was  briefly  al- 
luded to.  Again,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  iii.  14,  the  Menexenus  is 
denoted  by  &  imrd^ios  (without 
any  specification),  while  by  the 
like  expression.  111.  10,  14,  11, 
a.  31,  the  Epitaphios  of  Lysias 
is  meant.  These  circumstances 
certainly  give  some  grounds 
for  doubting  whether  the  fuller 
quotations  of  the  Apology  and 
Menexenus  in  the  3ra  Bk.  of  the 
Rhetoric  proceed  from  Aribtotle 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  agree  with  Schaarschmidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Schrf.  383),  who 
remarks,  from  the  passages  in 
Metaph.  v.  29,  1025,  a.  6,  relative 
to  the  Lesser  Hippias,  that  it  is 
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always  of  a  kind  that  implies  an  unequivocal  recogni- 
tion of  the  writings.  If  not  merely  the  name  of  the 
writing  is  given,  but  also  that  of  the  author ;  if  Aristotle 
says, '  Plato  remarks  in  the  Timaeus,  Eepublic,'  ^  &c.j 
there  can  of  course  be  no  hesitation  as  to  his  meaning. 
But  not  imfrequently  the  writing  in  which  some  passage 
is  to  be  found  is  named  without  mention  of  its  author ; 
or  conversely,  utterances  and  opinions  are  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  nothing  is  stated  concerning  the  writings  in 
which  they  occur ;  or  lastly,  reference  is  made  to  theo- 
ries and  expressions  contained  in  our  Platonic  coUec* 
tion,  and  yet  there  is  no  allusion  either  to  Plato  as  their 
author,  or  to  a  particular  writing  as  their  source.^  It 
also  happens  sometimes  that  a  passage  from  some  dia- 
logue is  quoted  with  an  express  mention  of  the  dialo^e, 
and  yet  is  attributed  to  Socrates,  and  not  to  Plato.^ 
In  all  these  cases,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not 
we  can  claim  Aristotelian  evidence  for  the  Platonic 
origin  of  the  writings  concerned ;  but  a  portion  of 
them  only  need  occasion  us  any  serious  doubt.  If 
Aristotle,  in   naming  a  dialogue,  remarks,  'Socrates 


more  than  improbable  that  Aris- 
totle himself  published  the  book 
quoted,  especially  in  the  form  we 
have  it.  Undoubtedly  the  6th  Bk. 
of  the  Metaphysics  is  proved  to  be 

fenuine  by  Aiistotle  himself  (cf. 
'art  ii.  b.  58,  2nd  edit.,  and  Arist. 
Gen.  et  Corr.  11,  10,  336,  b.  29,  cf. 
Metaph.  v.  7) — possibly  not  as  a 
part  of  this  work,  but  at  any  rate 
as  an  independent  Aristotelian 
treatise — and  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  to  suppose  that  we  have  it 
merely  in   the   form  of  a  later 


recasting. 

"  The  quotations  to  which  Bonitz 
in  his  Index  has  prefixed  a. 

^*  The  three  cases  denoted  by 
Bonitz  b.  c.  d. 

"  E.g.  Gen.  et  Corr.  11,  9.  336, 
h.  9:  ol  fjL^v  iKoy^v  <fii$riaa»  airiai^ 
€!yai  Tphs  rh  y€y4ff$€u  rhv  rS»v  cld»y 
^{fffiy,  &<nr€p  6  iv  ^ai^tavi  ^Mcpdrris. 
Bonitz  ranges  these  cases  in  the 
first  class,  distin^ished,  however, 
from  those  in  which  Plato  is  men- 
tioned by  the  addition  of  a  2««cf>. 
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here  maintains  this  or  that,'  he  always  n^eans  by  it  that 
Plato  in  this  dialogue  has  put  the  remark  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates.  For  not  only  does  he  employ  the 
same  mode  of  expression  as  to  writings  which  he  else- 
where most  emphatically  attributes  to  Plato,^  but  he 
never  quotes  an  opinion  or  a  saying  of  Socrates  from 
any  writing  that  is  not  in  our  Platonic  collection; 
though  he  must  certainly  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Socratic  dialogues  of  Xenophon,  iEschines,  and 
Antisthenes.^  Indeed  the  Socratic  utterances  are  re- 
garded by  him  as  so  completely  identical  with  Plato's 
works,  that  he  even  designates  the  Laws  as  Socratic,*® 
although  Socrates  never  appears  in  them,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  intended  by  the  Athenian  stranger ;  and  he 
quotes  views  which  were  entirely  originated  by  Plato 
and  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  master,  simply  as  the 
\'iews  of  Socrates,®  without  any  discrimination  of  the 


*•  As  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Flatoiiic  Republic,  Pob't.  ii.  1,  c.  6, 
1065.  b.  1 ;  Ibid.  iv.  4,  1291,  a. 
11  (^i7<ri  yhip  6  ItuKpdrris).  viii. 
7,  1342,  a.  33,  b.  23,  v.  12, 
1316,  a.  1  8qq.  {iy  9i  rp  iroXirc^^ 
\4ytrm  iikv  ....  {nth  rov  iMcpd- 
TOWS,  and  the  like) :  Gen.  et  Coir. 
11,  9,  ride  prerioiiB  note.  Simi- 
larly Polit.  11,  4,  1262,  b.  11, 
after  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
Socrates  (i.e.  the  Platonic  Socrates 
in  the  Republic)  wished  the  State 
to  hare  the  greatest  possible  unity, 
come  the  words,  KaBdirtp  iy  rciis 
ipotrucdts  taiiw  Xiyovra  rhv  *ApurrO' 
^cb^r,  where  Plato  s  Symposium  is 
meant. 

*^  Arist.  relates  in  the  historic 
tense  CXuKp.  ^ero,  iCfirti,  &c.) 
many  tiuDgs  about  Socrates  which 


he  may  have  borrowed  from  Xeno- 

Shon  or  some  other  source  of  tra- 
ition:  but  he  never  quotes  in 
the  present  tense  (lE»Kp,  ^<rl,  &c.) 
and  from  a  writing  mentioned  by 
name,  anything  Socratic  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  our  Platonic 
dialogues.  In  the  historic  tense 
there  is  only  one  undoubted  refer- 
ence to  the  Memorabilia  of  Xe- 
nophon, (Mem.  i.  2,  64)  in  Ku- 
demus  (Eth.  £ud.  vii.  1.  1235,  a. 
37). 

«•  Polit  ii.  6,  1265,  a.  10  (with 
reference  to  the  Laws') :  t^  ^ihv  obv 
TfpiTrhv  Ix****^*  iravT€5  ol  rod 
:ictKpdrovs  \6yoi  k.t.K  In  the 
preceding  passage,  too,  the  gram- 
matical subject  to  *  etjpijicci' '  &c.  is 

"  Cf.  PoUt  ii.  3,  1261,  b.  19. 
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Platonic  from^  the  historic  Socrates.  If,  therefore,  a 
dialogue  in  our  collection  is  thus  treated  by  Aristotle, 
we  may  be  certain  that  he  considers  it  a  work  of  Plato.*® 
The  same  holds  good  as  to  dialogues  which  are  cited 
without  the  name  either  of  Socrates  or  Plato.*^  This 
kind  of  quotation  only  presupposes  that  the  writing  in 
question  is  known  to  the  reader,  and  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  else  ;  we  therefore  find  it  employed 


21  :  rovro  ykp  oUrai  d  Swicp.  .  .  . 
/So^Xcrai  irotcTi^  6  ^Kp.  c.  4.  1262, 
b.  6 :  8i'  fjv  curiay  6  Scvicp.  oUrus 
oierou  B€7v  rdrrtty^  c.  5.  12b3,  b. 
29 :  aXrioy  84  t^  IfiaKpdrti  ttjs 
trapcucpo^nrtus  XP^  POfjd(€iv  rrjs  6w6- 
Bvrip  oIk  oUffay  6pd^v,  Polit.  riii. 
7.  1342,  b.  23  :  8t6  koK&s  iirnin&<ri 
ical  rovTO  SctfKfxCret  {i.e.  the  Socr. 
of  the  Republic)  rQy  irepl  r^y  fiov- 
ciicfiy  riycs  ic.t.\. 

■•  Ueberweg  in  contending  that 
the  Menpxenns  in  Rhet.  iii.  14. 
1415,  b.  30  is  not  quoted  as  Pla- 
tonic, has  paid  too  little  attention 
to  the  true  state  of  the  case.  If 
this  citation  is  really  Aristotle's 
(on  this  cf.  p.  54,  22),  we  can 
only  conclude  that  in  conformity 
with  his  invariable  custom  he 
wished  here  to  denote  the  Men- 
ezenus  as  Platonic,  just  as  much 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Republic, 
the  Phaedo,  and  the  Symposium 
quoted  at  page  57.  26. 

**  As  the  Timaeus,  De  coelo  iii. 
2.  300,  b.  17  :  KdBairtp  iy  r^  TifxaJup 
yiypairrai.  De  Anim4  i.  3,  406,  b. 
26  :  rhv  ainhy  Bh  rp6iroy  (as  Demo- 
critus)  icai  6  TlfjMios  ^vatoXoyuj 
and  frequently  (see  Bonitz's  In- 
dex) ;  the  Phsedo,  Meteorol.  ii.  2, 
355,  b.  32 :  t6  8*  iy  r^  ♦oISww 
yeypafXfi4yov  .  .  .  iJb6yar6y  iari  (I 
must  retract  the  doubts    of  my 


Platon.  Stud.  207.  as  regards  the 
authenticity  of  this  passage) ;  the 
Phsedrus,  Rhet.  iii.  7,  1408,  b.  20  : 
Sircp  Fopylai  iiroUi  ical  t&  iy  r^ 
^cUSpy ;  the  Mono,  AnaL  post.  71, 
a.  29  :  el  84  /a^,  rh  iy  r^  M4y»yi 
iiirdprjfia  <rvti$ii<r9r€u.  Anal,  prior, 
ii.  21,  67,  a.  21 :  6fu>(»s  84  Kot  6 
iy  ry  Miywpi  Xdyos^  iri  ri  itiStiais 
iydfjomais  ;  the  G-orgias,  Soph. 
Elench.  12,  173,  a.  7 :  £<nr«p  koL  6 
KaWucKrjs  iy  r^  ^opylt^  yiypcarrcu 
\4ymy:  the  Lesser  Hippias,  Metaph. 
y.  29,  1025,  a.  6:  Bih  d  iy  ry 
'Ivirlff,  \6yos  wapoKpolrrcu,  &c. 
Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat. 
Schr.  383)  says  indeed  of  the  latter 
quotation:  *  The  writer  of  the 
dialogue  is  here  spoken  of  in  a 
tone  of  depreciation  which  we  can 
hardly  imagine  Aristotle  employing 
with  regard  to  Plato.'  However, 
for  the  estimation  of  this  assertion 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  note  29  from  Polit. 
ii.  5  ;  viii.  7.  In  addition  to  this, 
Schaarschmidt  himself  remarks  on 
the  same  page,  •  the  condemnatory 
judgment  of  Aristotle  on  the  dia- 
logue before  us,  taken  by  itself, 
does  not  prove  that  he  considered 
Plato  to  be  the  author.*  For  a 
further  objection  to  tliis  assertion, 
vide  p.  54,  22. 
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about  other  works  that  are  universally  famous ;  **  but 
among  the  philosophic  writings  which  Aristotle  men- 
tions in  this  way,  there  is  none  which  does  not  belong 
to  our  Platonic  collection:  the  Platonic  writings,  as 
before  remarked,  are  the  only  writings  of  the  Socratic 
school  to  which  he  ever  refers.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Aristotle  really  in- 
tends to  ascribe  all  the  writings  quoted  by  him  in  this 
form  to  Plato,  otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  those  which  he  considered  spu- 
rious, especially  if  in  their  style  and  treatment  they 
might  claim  to  be  Platonic,  would  not  have  been  intro- 
duced without  some  hint  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  For  he  could  not  presuppose  Uiis  to  be  neces- 
sarily known  to  his  readers.*^ 

As  to  those  passages  which  attribute  to  Plato  or 
Socrates  theories  and  sayings  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Platonic  writings,  but  which  do  not  mention  the  writ- 
ings, Aristotle  himself  very  often  furnishes  us  with 
a  proof  that  he  is  really  referring  to  these  by  his  use 
of  the  present  tense :  ^  Plato  maintains,'  '  Socrates 
says,'  and   the  like.^     When  he  employs  this   form 


*^  E.g.  the  Iliad  and  Odjssee,  and 
many  i^ssages  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides;  cif.  Index  Aristotelicus 
under  *IAi3tr,  'OBwrfreia^  2o<^ofcAi7s, 
Zvptititris.  Even  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  Lysias  (§  60)  is  quoted 
Rhet.  iii.  10,  141 1,  a.  31  (on  which, 
however,  cf.  p.  64,  M)  merely  with 
the  words  :  oXov  iv  r^  hriraipi^y 
and  the  Mttrtryirieacbs  of  Alcidanias, 
which  had  b<»en  already  cited, 
Bhet.  i.  IS,  1373.  b.  18,  is  referred 
to,  11  23,  1397,  a.  11  equally  with- 


out the  author's  name. 

■•  Schaarschmidt  (plat.  Schr. 
342,  383)  is  therefore  wrong,  in 
my  opinion,  in  denying  that  the 
Meno  and  the  Lesser  Hippias  were 
attributed  to  Plato  by  Aristotle. 

"  As  Metaph.  xii.  6;  1071,  b. 
32  {AevKimeos  koI  UXdrwv)  M  thcd 
^Huri  ttivTiCiv  (which  ace.  to  De 
C<b1o  iii.  2,  300,  b.  16,  comes  from 
the  Timwus,  30,  A.).  Ibid.  37, 
dXXa  ikTfiv  ohik  fIXircpW  7c  o[6v  r§ 
\4yuy  ^v  tXrrai  ivivrt  (Ph»dr.  245^ 
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of  expression,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  he  has  in 
his  mind  those  Socratic  or  Platonic  discourses  which 
are  laid  down  in  writings ;  ^  and  when  we  find  these 
verj  discourses  in  a  work  that  tradition  assures  us 
to  be  Platonic,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  work  to  which  the  quotation  relates.  An 
appeal  of  this  kind  to  Socratic  or  Platonic  utterances, 
therefore,  if  these  conditions  fiilly  obtain,  has  no  less 
force  than  the  literal  mention  of  the  particular  writing, 
and  the  express  acknowledgment  of  its  Platonic  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
Aristotle,  whenever  he  makes  use  of  the  preterite  in 
mentioning  a  doctrine  of  Socrates  or  Plato,  refers  only 
indirectly,  or  not  at  all,*^  to  the  writings  that  contain  it. 
Several  cases  are  here  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first 
place,  the  perfect  tense  may  properly  be  employed, 
and  is  very  commonly  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  quot- 
ing the  sayings  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
from  a  writing.*^     It  is  somewhat  different  with  the 


C  sq.  Laws  x.  895,  E  sq.)  Apx^" 
cTvoi,  rh  ahrh  kavrh  kwovv.  tcrrtpoy 
yiLp  Kcd  &fia  r^  ohpavtf  ^  4^X^  ^^ 
pv(riy  (Tim.  34,  B  eq.).  Pbys. 
viii.  1,  261,  b.  17*.  Tl\druif  ^  avrhv 
[rhv  xp^yov]  7€ryf  fioyos'  ifta  n^y 
yhp  avrhy  t^  ohpav^  yeyoy4v€u  .  .  . 
tt>rialy  (Tim.  37,  D  aq.).  Metaph. 
iii.  5,  1010,  b.  12:  £<nrcp  Kat 
n\drwy  \4yfi  (The»t.  171,  K  178, 
C).  Top.  iv.  2,  122,  b.  26:  &s 
Tlkdruy  6pi(€rcu  i^opky  r^v  Karh 
t6irov  Kiv7\<nv  {JhetSit.  181,  C;  the 
same  statement  occurs  also  Farm. 
138,  Esq.).  Eth.  x.  2,  1172,  b. 
28:  TOio^y  8^  \&f^)  KoL  UXArap 
(Phileb.  22,  A  60,  C  sq.)  ^cupc? 
tri  oint  iffriy  ri^oyii  ri.'yaB6y, 


**  As  a  rule,  where  the  writings 
are  named,  the  reference  is  made 
in  the  present  tense :  of.  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Index  Arist.  denoted 
by  a. 

"  As  Ueberweg  believes.  Plat. 
Schr.  140  sq.  Cf.  on  the  other 
side.  Bernays  apud  Schaarschmidt 
Khein.  Mus.  N.  F.  xviii.,  3  sq. 
Alberii  Geist  u.  Ordn.  d.  pint. 
Schr.  64. 

»'  E.g.  Polit.  ii.  6,  1264.  a.  12 
oW  itpriKfy  &  iooKpdnis  (in  the 
Platonic  Republic).  Ibid.  b.  24 
ri  iroXtTcfa  trtpl  fjs  6  2»Kp.  tXpTiKty. 
c.  6,  1264,  b.  28,  36  :  ^I'lf  iro\tru^ 
ircpl  oKiyuv  trdfiirouf  HidpiKtv  6  ^Kp. 
.  .  .  irtpl  Toinwy  oi9hy  biJ»puc€y  d  X 
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narrative  forms — the  imperfect  and  aorist.  These  are 
only  used  in  respect  to  Socrates  when  some  theory  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  historic  Socrates,  supposing  it  to 
have  become  known  to  Aristotle  through  certain  writ- 
ings.'® For  it  might  very  well  be  said  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates  that  he  maintains  something  (in  the  present), 
or  that  something  is  in  question  as  said  by  him  (in  the 
perfect),  but  not  that  he  formerly  has  said  something, 
because  as  this  ideal  person  he  exists  for  the  reader  of 
the  Platonic  writings,  and  for  him  only,  in  the  present ; 
he  has  no  existence  independently  of  the  reader  and 
belonging  to  the  past.  If,  however,  Plato  himself  is 
mentioned  as  having  said  or  thought  something,  this 
consideration  has  no  longer  any  force.     His  utterances 


1266,  a.  1  :  iv  tk  raits  y6fjLois  ttpTirai 
roirois,  c  9.  1271,  a.  41  :  if 
{rro04<rci  rod  yofioBirov  itnrifi'fiarcitp 
&y  riSf  Ihrtp  koI  Widruy  iv  rots 
r6fMOis  iwtrerlfoiKty,  Top.  vi.  3, 
140,  b.  3  :  KdBairtp  Hxdrttv  Stpurra*. 
Soph.  Elench.  12, 173,  a.  8  :  4  KoX- 
\tK\ris  iv  r^  Topyiq,  y4ypcnrrai 
\4yt»p.  Phys.  W.  2.  210,  a.  1: 
&nr€p  4y  ry  Tifio/y  yiypa^tv. 
Likewise  Gen.  et  Corr.  1,  8.  326, 
b.  24 :  &a"frtp  4y  ry  Tifxcdtp  yiypa^ 
nxirwr,  and  frequently. 

»  E.g.  Eth.  N.  vii.  3, 1 146,  b.  23 
BQ. :  &s  ^ero  IfiaKpdTits  .  .  .  2««cp. 
fip  yi^>  B\ms  iyuix'^^  ''P^^  "^^ 
Kiyov  K.r.K  Cf.  Protag.  362,  B  sq. 
Polit.  i.  13,  1260,  a.  21 :  the  virtue 
of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  is 
not  the  same,  KdOcartp  fero  Swicp. 
Cf.  Meno  73,  A  sq.  So,  too,  Eth. 
y.  iii.  11,  1116,  b.  3  the  quotation 
from  Socrates,  which  occurs  in 
Protag.  349  E  sq.  360,  C  sq.  is 
denoted  by  the  past  tense  ^Bri 
(io  the  parallel  passage  in  Eth. 


Eud.  iii.  1,  1229,  a.  15  by  f<fnj), 
Khet.  iii.  18,  1419,  a.  8  sq.  the 
conversation  between  Socrates  and 
Melctus,  which  Plato  narrates 
Apol.  27,  B  sq.,  is  denoted  as  his- 
torical by  the  past  tenses  ^tprjKtv, 
fiptro,  ll<pfi,  &c.,  and  Rhet.  ii.  9, 
1367,  b.  8  the  saying  that  it  is  ectsy 
enough  to  panegyrize  the  Athen- 
ians in  Athens,  is  attributed  to 
the  historical  Socrates  by  the  in- 
troductory formula  &<nrtp  yhp  6 
2a>Kpdnis  fKeyw;  Rhet.  iii.  14, 
1416,  b.  30,  where  the  same  ex- 
pression is  quoted  from  the  Men- 
exenus,  the  words  are  quite  in 
conformity  with  Aristotle's  custom : 
6  yiip  \4y€i  HctKp.  4y  ry  4irir<uplu. 
On  the  other  hand,  iu  Gen.  et 
Corr.  ii.  9,  336,  b.  9  (ol  n^v  Uau^y 
^Oriffay  airlay  «7va«  irphs  rh  y9p4' 
ffBou  T^F  ruy  ti9&y  ^itriy,  &ffir€p  4y 
^aiitoyi  IfioKpdrris)  we  must  supply 
the  present  otmu  as  the  finite  verb 
to  Siirmpf  K.r.\. 
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are  not  merely  sayings  which  are  present  to  us  in  his 
works,  but  also  acts  which  he  completed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  those  works ;  in  that  case,  therefore,  a  his- 
toric tense,  as  well  as  a  present,  might  be  used  in 
quoting  them.  Though  this  does  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently, it  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with,*^  and  we  have 
consequently  no  right  to  conclude  from  the  use  of  the 
preterite  in  the  quotation  of  a  Platonic  saying,  that  it 
is  not  derived  from  any  written  work/^ 

But  there  are  also  many  passages  in  Aristotle 
where  neither  Plato  nor  any  one  of  his  dialogues  is 
mentioned,  but  which  have  internal  evidence  to  show 
that  Aristotle  in  writing  them  had  definitely  in  view 
particular  works  of  Plato,  and  which  very  often  allude 
to  these  **  unmistakably,  though  indirectly.    The  argu- 


••  Eth.  N.  i.  2,  1095,  a.  32  (cJ 
ybip  KoX  Tl\irup  ^ir6p€i  rovro  K(d 
iCfirti)  need  not  be  brought  in 
here,  because  in  this  case  (besides 
Republic  vi.  611,  B)  the  refer- 
ence seems  rather  to  oral  utter- 
ances. But  the  use  of  the  past 
tense  above  remarked  occurs  de- 
cidedly Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  5,  332,  a. 
29  :  &<nrep  4v  t^  Ti/xadtp  ^^Aroty 
fypoi^«r.  Phys.  iv.  2,  209,  b.  16 
(Plato,  in  Timteus  62,  A  so.)  rhy 
riwov  KoX  r^w  x^P^"^^  "*^^  a»e^- 
varo.  Polit.  ii.  7,  1266,  b.  6: 
HKirwv  V*  robs  wSfiovs  ypd^wv  .  .  . 
^•To.  Also  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  2, 
316,  a.  29,  the  words:  nxdrttw  n^y 
oZy  fiSyov  ircpl  ytvitrttts  iffKV^aro 
K.r.\.  refer  to  the  Timseus,  as  we 
see  from  what  follows  (316,  b.  30  ; 
316,  a.  2  sq.).  A  similar  expres- 
sion is  used  De  sensu  c.  6,  443,  b. 
30,  in  referring  to  averse  from  the 
Phflenissse  of  Strattis,  i\fi0h  yhip 


Sircp  ^hpari^v  ffKAirrtty  cTtc  ^rpdr- 

TiS. 

*»  AsUeberweg,  Plat.  Schr.  163 
aq.  in  remarking  on  Metaph.  vi.  2. 
1026,  b.  14  and  xi.  8,  1064,  b.  29 
(vide  p.  399,  2)  the  past  tenses 
here  used,  frosty  and  tXpriKt  ^^o-ay, 
(which  latter,  except  as  a  perfect, 
cannot  be  brought  under  consider- 
ation here,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  remarks)  refer  to  oral  utter- 
ances. 

*'  The  formulae  which  Aristotle 
makes  use  of  here  are  all  pretty 
much  to  the  same  effect,  Phys.  iv. 
7,  214,  a.  13:  ^cmtC  tci^j  cW  rh 
Ktvhv  rrjp  rov  ci^fiaros  6\riy  (Tim. 
62,  A  sq.);  De  An.  ii.  2,  413,  b. 
27 :  T^  5i  Koiirii  fi6pia  r^s  ^X^'  •  •  • 
oifK  icfri  x^P'<^^  K<Cfloir«p  nvis 
^affiy  (Tim.  69  c. — though  here  the 
reference  to  a  definite  passage  is 
questionable);  Pol.  vii.  7.  1327,  b. 
38 :  tiFtp  yiip  ^avi  riyts  Buy  bwdp' 
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mentative  value  of  these  passages  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  criticism.      The  more  perfect  is  the  coincidence 


X'w  ToJf  ^Kafy,  IC.T.A.  (Bep.  ii. 
875  Asq.);  PoL  vii.  10,  1829  b. 
41 :  odrt  KohmiP  ^a^up  clnu  tuv 
-ri^r  Kt^uf,  &rr€p  tik«j  tlp^iKcuru^ 
(Bep.  Hi.  416  D) ;  Be  An.  1, 5, 41 1. 
b.  6:  Kiyvvri  Mi  rafts  fupurriiy 
airriip  (r^p  ^x^y\  &c  (Rep.  iv. 
486  sq.);  Part.  Anim.  11,  6  begin, 
fart  84  6  ftvtKhs  .  .  .  ovjc  &arwtp 
eXorrai  ripts  rijs  yopijs  trwtpfiaru^ 
9i>pafus  (Tim.  86  0?);  Be  Coelo, 
iii.  1,  298  b.  33;  tUrl  94  riycs,  ol 
nd  -map  arAfta  ytpurhp  voiovart^ 
4nam$4pr9S  jccU  6ta\6opr9S  4^  iwnri' 
8»r  Kol  cis  hriirt^  (Tim.  53  C  sq.); 
Be  Ccelo,  ii.  3,  286  b.  27 :  fri  Si 
col  ol  9teupovpr€s  els  Mirt^a  .  .  . 
li€fiaprvpnfiK4pai  ^aipoprai  rovrois 
&C.  (Tim.  loc  cit) ;  Be  Ccelo,  ii. 
13,  293  b.  30 :  ipioi  84  .  .  .  ^xurlp 
uMfp  XkawOcu  similarly  Ibid.  1, 
10,  280  a.  28;  .  .  .  &nrcp  ip  r^ 
Ttftai^  (40  B)  y4ypairrai;  part. 
Anim.  iv.  2.  676  b.  22 :  Sfoircp  ol 
\4yopr§s  r^p  ^wrip  t^j  X°^^^ 
aiff^at^s  ripos  eJpcu  x^^>  ^^ 
KoXms  \4yowrtp.  ^aurl  7^,  &c.  (Tim. 
71  A-B)  Pol.  Tii.  17,  1336  a.  34: 
rks  9k  SiOTcUrcif  r&p  iralBttP  xoi 
KkuudfAohs  oim  hpBSts  i.irayopf^oucrtp 
0/  ma9\^arr€s  ip  rots  p6funs  (Laws, 
TiL  791  E  sq.)  By  these  ex- 
amples the  scruples  raised  as  to 
Polit.  IT.  2,  1289  b.  5,  being  a 
reference  to  Plato  (Polit.  303  A), 
are,  so  fiir  as  concerns  the  manner 
of  the  reference,  now  settled. 
Aristotle  says  there:  H9ri  fikp  oIp 
rts  ktn^paro  teak  r&p  vpArtpop 
eSrwf,  ob  fiifp  §is  reUnh  fi\^^ 
ilpSp,  imwos  ftJkp  yitp  ttcpiwt^  tratr&p 
fikp     [se.    rAp    iroXiTC«wy]     obtrwp 


iwitucAp  .  .  .  x*^*^^^  irifiOKpar 
▼lor,  i^adfiwp  8*  iipltrrrip,  Schaar- 
Schmidt  (Sind.  Soph,  n,  Polit. 
echt.,  &c.  Bhein.  Mus.  N.  F.  xix. 
p.  2)  thinks  that  he  perhaps  wishes 
to  give  OS  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  know  the  author  of  the 
Politicus,  or  else  that  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  Plato's.  'As  far 
as  I  know,  Plato  is  never  cited  by 
him  in  this  way  or  in  any  way  at  all 
approaching;  this.'  Similarly  Ueber- 
weg  (Zeit«<3ir.  f.  Philos.  N.  F.  Ivii. 
&c.)  says  that  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus  are  not  attested  by  Aris- 
totle as  writings  of  Plato,  but  only 
of  rls  r&p  vportpoPf  and  Suckow 
(Form  d.  plat.  Schr.  87  sq.)  argues 
in  detail  that  Aristotle,  if  he  luiew 
and  accepted  the  Politicus  as  Pla- 
tonic, could  not  possibly  have 
failed  to  mention  Plato's  name  in 
our  passages.  Even  Steinhart 
(Ztachr.  f.  Philos.  Iviii.  47)  finds 
the  anonymous  mention  of  Plato 
in  the  Politics  so  inexplicable  that 
he  prefers  to  attribute  the  reference 
in  the  passage  before  us  to  an  un- 
known writer  whose  views  Plato 
had  appropriated.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  way  in  which  the  passage 
of  the  Politicus  is  here  referred  to 
differs  from  the  references  to  the 
Bepublic,  Timseus,  and  Laws  before 
quoted  only  in  this  respect,  that  the 
author  of  this  dialogue  is  denoted 
not  by  riphs  or  Ifi^ioi,  but  bjjr  rls  in 
the  singular  number,  that  m  to  say, 
the  definite  person,  whom  Aristotle 
is  thinking  about,  is  more  distinctly 
and  clearly  referred  to  than  in  the 
other  places. 
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between  the  passage  in  Aristotle  and  the  corresponding 
passage  of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  and  the  less  reason  we 
have  for  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
made  use  of  the  Aristotelian  writing,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  the  dialogue  In  question  was  known  to 
Aristotle,  and  the  greater  the  probability  that  this, 
like  other  portions  of  our  Platonic  collection,  simi* 
larly  quoted  and  employed,  was  recognised  by  him  as 
genuine. 

Among  the  writings  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  as  Platonic,  those  which  are  most  frequently  criti- 
cised by  Aristotle,  with  continual  mention  both  of  the 
author  and  the  dialogue,  are  the  three  great  expository 
works — the  Eepublic,  the  Timaeus,  and  the  Laws. 
Besides  these,  the  Phaedo  only  is  expressly  designated 
by  him  as  a  work  of  Plato/*  The  Phsedrus  is  once 
named,^^  and  its  definition  of  the  soul  is  twice  quoted 
as  Platonic/*  The  speech  of  Aristophanes  from  the 
Symposium  is  treated  in  a  manner  that  presupposes 
the  authenticity  of  that  dialogue ;  **  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  allusions  to  the  Gorgias,  Meno,  and 


«  Metaph.  i.  9,  991  b.  3,  xiii. 
6,  1080,  2  a.  Oen.  et  Corr.  ii.  9, 
336  b.  9  (these  three  quotations 
refer  to  Phaedo,  100  B  eq.). 
Further  references  are  given  in 
Index  Arist. 

«  Rhet.  iii.  7  (vide  p.  58,  31),  a 
pHssage  which  gives  no  occasion 
for  the  scruples  entertained  on  p. 
55. 

"  Top.  vii.  3,  140  b.3 ;  Metaph. 
xii.  6,  1071  b.  37.  Both  places  in 
their  statement  of  this  definition 
coincide  more  closely  with  the  Phae- 
drus,  245  C,  than  with  the  Laws,  x. 


896  A ;  that  they  have  borrowed 
from  one  and  the  same  writing  is 
shown  by  the  passage  in  the  Meta* 
physics  in  its  use  of  the  present 
oXrrai.     Of.  p.  59  sq. 

"  Polit.  ii.  4,  1262  b.  11: 
KiQartp  iv  rots  ipwrucots  Xiyois 
fffficy  \iyotna  rhv  * Apurro4>drrfr» 
Previously  a  tenet  of  the  Platonic 
liepublic  was  mentioned;  still  it 
would  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Symposium  was 
also  attributed  to  Plato ;  it  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  remarks  on  p, 
58  sq.  that  this  was  the  case. 
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Leflser  Hippias/*  The  Thesetetus  is  not  actually  men- 
tioned, but  passages  are  adduced  as  from  Platonic 
writings,  which  are  only  there  to  be  found/^  Similarly 
the  Philebus  is  not  named  by  Aristotle ;  but  in  certain 
passages  of  his  Ethics  he  evidently  has  it  in  mind/® 
and  in  one  of  these  passages  he  cites  expressly  from  a 
Platonic  exposition,  propositions  which  the  Philebus 
alone  contains/*      We  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  he 

*•  Cf.  p.  68,  80  ;  p.  69,  33  ;  as  re- 
gards the  Mono,  also  p.  61,  38.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  aU  the  further  pa- 
laUel  passagett  to  the  Gorgias  quoted 
in  Bonitz.  Ind.  Arist.  598  b.  32  sq., 
there  is  not  one  strung  enough  to 
prove  its  being  made  use  of ;  £th. 
N.  vii.  12,  1152  b.  8  refers  rather 
to  Spensippus  (on  whom  see  663, 
6,  2nd  edit.)  than  to  the  Gorgias 
495  sq.,  b^use  here  it  is  not 
asserted  that  no  pleasure  is  a  good, 
but  it  is  merely  denied'that  every 
pleasure  is  a  good. 

♦'  See  p.  59,  34. 

«  Eth.  N.  vii.  13.  p.  1153  a.  13 
hardly  refers  to  Phil.  53  C,  for 
the  remarkable  expression  cuV^irr^ 
yiw^is  emphasised  there  is  wanting 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  in  what 
precedes,  Z.  8  {trtpSv  rt  fiiXriov 
cZku  t^s  ^dor^s,  &<rwtp  rivit  ipcuriy 
rh  r4\os  rrjs  ytviatvs),  he  refers  to 
Phil.  64  B  sq.  Possibly  the 
Aristotelian  origin  of  this  para- 
graph is  uncertain  (cf.  Part  ii.  b. 
72,  1,  2nd  edit.);  should  it,  how- 
ever, only  proceed  from  Eudemus, 
its  evidence  is  none  the  less  worthy 
of  consideration.  Further  cf.  my 
Platon.  Stud.  281  sq. 

♦•  Eth.  N.  X.  2.  1172  b.  28^ 
toio6t^  B^  \6ytp  irol  HXdrwv  i,vaup€t 
ZrioifK  iariv  riBoy^ra'yadSy'  cuptrta- 
rtpoy  yiip  tlvai  rhv  ri^vy  fiiov  fitrii 
^porfiff*4ts  ^  X^P^'i  <'  '^  '''^  fiiKrhy 


KpurroVj  otfK  tlycu  r^y  riioy^y  ritya- 
66y  '  o{>B€vbs  yiip  rrptHmOiyros  ainh 
rhkyoBhy  alptr^tpoy  ytyMcu.  What 
is  here  quoted  from  Plato,  and  more 
particularly,  as  the  present  iyaip^t 
shows,  from  a  Platonic  written 
treatise,  stands  line  for  line,  even 
to  ^0  particular  expressions,  in  the 
Philebus  (20  E-22  A.  60  B-61  A). 
The  supposition  of  Schaarschmidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  278  sq.)  is 
entirely  inadmissible  (as  Georgii 
Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  1868,  vol.  97,  300 
sq.  clearly  shows).  He  refers  the 
quotation  of  Aristotle  to  Protag. 
353  C-3o8  C.  instead  of  the  Phile- 
bus, and  would  account  for  the 
great  conformity  of  it  with  the 
Philebus  by  supposing  the  writer 
of  the  Philebus  to  have  made  use 
of  the  passage  of  Aristotle.  Not 
merely  are  the  expressions  different 
in  the  Protagoras — there  is  no 
mention  of  ipp6yi\tni^  of  cup^hv^  of 
the  mixed  life  and  of  the  separation 
(x«pij)  of  pleasure  and  knowledge, 
as  in  the  Philebus, — but  there  is 
simply  nothing  at  all  that  Aristotle 
quotes  from  Plato.  The  Prota- 
goras does  not  refute  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  good  with  pleasure,  by 
showing  that  pleasure  joined  with 
knowledge  is  better  than  pleasure 
alone ;  but  from  the  presupposition 
that  the  good  consists  in  pleasure  (a 
presupposition,    the   problematical 

•f 
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was  acquainted  with  this  dialogue  and  recognised  its 
authenticity.  There  are  also  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle many  indications,  which  sometimes  taken  inde- 
pendently, sometimes  in  their  coincidence,*®  unmistak- 

(two  case9,  the  difference  between 
which  Schaarschmidt  loc.  cit.  98 
sq.,  237  sq.  does  not  dearly  dis- 
tingiiish).  The  first  of  these  sup- 
positions isdisproved  by  the  definite 
and  repeated  allusion  of  Aristotle 
to  his  predecessors  whose  views 
are  here  noticed;  for  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability 
to  suppose  either  that  Aristotle 
picked  up  and  retailed  out  of  oral 
tradition  or  lost  writings  all  that 
is  found  in  our  dialogues,  (the 
mention  of  which  is  most  simply 
explained  by  his  having  made  use 
of  these  dialogues,)  or  that  the 
writer  of  those  dialogues  only 
collected  these  scattered  notices 
by  way  of  a  supplement,  either 
from  the  same  sources  as  Aristotle, 
or  from  his  own  works.  If  on 
the  other  hard  we  suppose  that  the 
Sophist  and  Politicus  were  indeed 
used  by  Aristotle,  but  not  acknow> 
ledged  as  Platonic,  we  shall  seek 
in  vain  for  any  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  Metaph.  vi.  2  (xi.  8),  he 
quotes  as  Platonic  a  passage  which 
is  found  in  a  dialogue  recognised 
by  himself  to  be  spurious  ;  or  that, 
Motaph.  xiv.  2,  in  his  statement  of 
the  grounds  which  gave  rise  to  a 
far-reaching  determination  of  Pla- 
tonic doctrines,  he  follows  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  a 
supposititious  writing  of  Plato's  in 
reference  to  the  same  subjects  ;  and 
again  that  he  repeatedly  favours  a 
second  pseudo-Platonic  dialogue 
with  a  notice,  of  which,  one  would 
have  imagined,  he  would  scarcely 
have  thought  such  an  apocryphal 


correctness  of  which  is  indeed 
hinted  at,  p.  358  B,  which,  how- 
ever, Socrates  himself  makes  and 
never  attacks)  it  is  demonstrated 
that  every  man  does  that  from 
which  he  anticipates  for  himself 
most  enjoyment  and  least  pain; 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  sin 
against  his  l>etter  knowledge, 
through  being  overcome  by  plea- 
sure— a  tenet  which  Aristotle  loc. 
cit.  does  not  mention. 

**  Indeed  the  value  of  Aristotle's 
evidence  is  in  a  high  degree 
strengthened  thereby.  In  an  en- 
tire series  of  passages  from  differ- 
ent works,  widely  distant  in  point 
of  time,  Aristotle  shows  an  agree- 
ment with  two  writings  in  our 
collection  of  Plato's  works  (which, 
owing  to  their  reciprocal  references 
(Soph.  217  A  Polit.  ad  init.), 
must  stand  or  fall  together),  so 
striking,  not  only  in  thought  but 
in  expression,  that  it  c/iunot  pos- 
sibly be  attributed  merely  to  acci- 
dent. He  alludes  in  one  (perh. 
two)  of  these  passages  expressly 
to  Plato,  in  a  second  (>Ietiph. 
xiv.  2 ;  see  previous  note)  clearly 
enough  to  a  Platonic  written  trea- 
tise, in  a  third  (Polit.  iv.  2,  see  p. 
62,  41)  to  a  rh  rijy  irp6r(pov,  in 
the  rest  indefinitely  to  views  and 
assertions,  the  author  of  which 
indeed  he  does  not  name,  but 
which  he  had  already  before  him 
from  various  sources.  How  are 
these  facts  to  be  explained,  if 
Aristotle  either  did  not  know  the 
Sophist  and  Politicus,  or  did  not 
acknowledge    them    as   Platonic  ? 
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ably  prove  that  both  the  Sophist  **  and  the  Politicus  *' 


production  worthy,  considering 
that  generally  (cf.  67)  he  refers  to 
no  Socratic  dialogues,  except  those 
Trhich  are  contained  in  oiir  collec- 
tion of  Plato's  works,  and  conse- 
<liiently,  as  we  must  conclude,  to  such 
only  as  he  recognised  to  be  Platonic. 
*'  The  following  passages  seem 
to  refer  to  the  Sophist:  (1 )  Metaph. 
ri.  2,  1026,  b.  14:  ««b  UUrw 
rp&r<ti¥  Tir&  oh  kokSos  r^v  trotpiffTii^v 
trtp2  T^  iir\  %v  fra^fy.  If  Aristotle 
herA  alludes  to  a  Platonic  dialogue, 
this  can  only  bo  the  Sophist,  in 
which  254,  A  stands  the  following : 
the  Sophist,  itroHiipdaKtop  els  ti^i^ 
T09  fi.^  6ptos  <rKor€iy6rrtraf  rpifip 
rp<Hr€trr6fiMvos  canris  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  caught  sight  of;  and 
ischaarsohmidt  is  entirely  mistaken 
(SammL  d.  plat.  Schr.  196)  in  re- 
ferring instead  of  this  to  the  Re- 
public Ti.  492  A— 494  B,  where 
there  is  nothing  about  the  relation 
ef  Sophistic  to  the  m^  ov.  From  the 
same  piiesago  comes  (2)  INIetiph. 
xi.  8,  a  pirapraph  which  is  only 
another  recension  of  vi.  2,  1064,  b. 
29:  5i^  nxdrup  o&  Koxcis  tXfn\K€ 
^4l<ras  rhy  co<pnrr^y  irtpl  rh  fi^  hy 
iuerplfifty.  Here  the  quotation  of 
the  Sophist  is  so  perfectly  obvious, 
that  ercn  Schaarschmidt  allows  it 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  101);  and 
e?en  if  this  part  of  the  Metaphysics 
4o6s  not  come  from  Aristotle  (on 
which  ride  p.  54,  22),  still  the 
pasnge  has  its  importance  as  evi- 
nce for  the  reference,  which  the 
words  in  Metaph.  vi.  2  had  given 
before.  However,  there  is  no  need 
of  this  cTidence;  even  of  itself  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  a  judg- 
ment which  occurs  in  a  written 
txeatise  handed  down  as  Platonic 


and  here  only,  should  be  quoted  by 
Aristotle  as  indeed  Platonic,  but 
not  out  of  this  treatise.  (On  the 
pist  tense  iTo^f  cf.  p.  62, 39.)  Still 
if  this  passage  stood  alone,  we 
might  have  some  doubt.  But  we 
find  in  Aristotle  still  further  ex- 
press references  to  the  Sophist. 
(3)  In  Metaph.  xiv.  2,  1088,  b. 
35,  Aristotle  remarks,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question,  whether 
the  Ideas  and  Numbers  are  com- 
posed of  certain  aroix^7a:  iroAA^ 
fA.^y  oily  rk  cAria  t^j  iir\  ra{nas  rks 
obalas  inrpoiniSt  fxd\yi<rra  B^  rh 
iwoprjaau  ipxauK&s.  ^o(c  yiLp  aJtnols 
trdyr*  ttrtaBoi  %y  tk  tvra^  ahrh  rb  hy, 
fl  jxi]  ris  Xvcrti  Kcd  d^iSat  fiaHturai 
ry  TlaptievlBov  \6yq>  **  oh  ykp  {x-fiitor^ 
rovTO  Bags  elyai  firj  tovra**  oAA* 
iiv6.yKJ\  (IvoLi  rh  fi^^i'  BtiJ^ai  tri  ferny, 
ouru  yhp  4k  rov  6yros  koX  &A\ov 
rivhs  rk  ovra  iattrOaif  ti  noWoi 
i<Trty.  Cf.  1089.  a.  19:  iK  iroloy 
oZy  tyros  Kai  fi^  tyros  iroWh,  rk 
tyra  ;  /SovXcrat  yikv  5^  rh  ^tvhos  KaX 
ravrriy  rijy  ipixriy  \4y€iy  (Alex. 
Xryfi)  rh  ovk  uv.  K.r.X.  Now  that  in 
this  passage  Aristotle  did  not 
merely  (as  Schaarschmidt,  Rhein. 
Mus.  xviii.  7  ;  Samml.  d.  Plat. 
Schr.  105  wishes  to  make  out)  in- 
tend us  to  understand  Platonic 
scholars,  but,  primarily  Plato 
hims(»lf,  is  at  once  clear  from 
the  Ixjginning,  in  which  his  object 
is  to  display  the  grounds  which 
gave  rise  originally  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  elements  of  the  Ideas  ;  for 
this  supposition  was  undoubted- 
ly first  propounded  by  Plato,  and 
Schaarschmidt  loc.  cit.  is  wrong  in 
believing  that  the  reference  here 
cannot  be  to  Plato,  inasmuch  as 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  in  Aristotle's 
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were  regarded  by  him  as  Platonic ;  and  as  the  Politicus 
is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  Laws,*'  it  has  the  further 
support  of  all  the.  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 


Metaph.  xiii.  4.  1078,  b.  12,  1,  6, 
987,  a.  29,  is  derived  from  Socratic 
and  Heraclitean  doctrines,  whereas 
the  -view  of  the  tvioi  in  our  passage 
[together  with  another,  it  runs: 
iroAA^  yi\v  oZy  rh  olTta]  is  derived 
from  a  reference  to  the  Parmenides. 
Tliere  the  question  is  concerned 
with  the  Ideas,  here  with  the  ele- 
ments, unity,  and  the  great  and 
small.  Further,  the  reference  of 
the  passage  before  us  to  Plato 
follows  from  the  singular  /3o^\«TOi 
and  (according  to  Alexander*s read- 
ing) Kiyti ;  these  same  expressions, 
however  (cf.  p.  69  sq.),  show  that 
Arist.  is  referring  to  a  definite 
written  treatise  of  Plato's,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Sophist, 
for  in  the  Sophist  only  does  what 
we  have  here  occur.  Again,  though 
Aristotle,  as  usual,  does  not  quote 
word  for  word,  only  formulating 
more  precisely  what  Plato  says, 
in  conformity  with  his  supposed 
meaning  (jBooXcroiX  and  further  on 
(1089,  a.  21)  adding  a  remini- 
scence from  lectures  or  okiI  disqui- 
sitions (See  on  this  p)int  Bouitz 
ad  loc. ;  Ucberwog.  Plat.  Schr. 
157,  f);  still  the  allusion  to  pis- 
sages  like  Soph.  237  A,  241  D. 
242  A,  258  D,  E,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken (as  Pilger,  in  his  Programm 
lib.  d.  Athetese  des  plat.  Soph. 
Burl.  1869,  p.  7,  sq.,  thoroughly 
proves).  (4)  It  must  remain  un- 
decnlcd  whether  Metaph.  vii.  4, 
1030,  a.  25  ;  Rhet.  24,  1402,  a  4  ; 
Soph.  El.  25.  180,  a.  32,  arc  to  be 
referred  speciallv  to  the  remarks 
in  the  Sophist'  (258  E,  200  C) 
abo  it  the  jx^  tv\  in  De  Interpr. 
11 , '  i  1 ,  a.  32  (rb  8^  ft^  Sv,  5ti  «of  oo-T^v, 


qIk  hXriO^s  ^Wuv  tv  ri),  and  Soph. 
El.  5,  167,  a.  1  (olo¥  «i  rh  ii^  ttt 
itrri  Bo^atrrhyt  Jri  rh  fi^  hr  farrip),  it 
is  exceedingly  probable,  thoiigh 
not  strictly  proved,  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  Soph.  240  D — 241, 
B;  for  with  the  point  which  is 
expressly  emphasised  in  this  pas- 
sago, — that  we  cannot  use  expres- 
sions like  i^rcvSi}  8o|(£^civ,  witiiout 
asserting  ijfCvS^  &s  farw  iv  Z6^axs 
r€  KoX  Kark  \6youSt  and  conse- 
quently attributing  the  %¥  to  tho 
fi^  hv, — parallel  pafisages  like 
Theaetet.  189,  A.  Kep.  v.,  476,  E. 
478,  B.  do  not  correspond  so 
closely.  (5)  The  reference  of  Top. 
vi.  7,  146,  a.  22  sq.  to  Soph.  247 
D,  is  more  certain :  in  tho  latter 
passage  as  an  example  of  a  dis- 
junctive definition,  which  is  there- 
fore open  to  certain  objections,  is 
quoted,  5t»  t^  Zu  rh  ^vvarhp 
iro^cTv  ff  iroiriffai ;  in  the  former 
also  wo  read :  \4yto  8^  rh  koX 
iroiavovpKtK'TTifJifyovB^yafjuy,  ffr'clj 
rh  roifty  ertpoif  Sriovv  irt<puKhs  efr* 
€ls  rh  iraBuv.  .  .  .  irfiy  rovro  tvrtos 
tlvai ;  this  is  again  repeated  248.  c. 
and  it  is  shown  that  this  deter- 
mination is  also  applicable  to  su- 
porsensuous  existence.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  so  characteristic  a  defini- 
tion was  propounded  earlier  by  any 
other  philosopher ;  it  seems  rather 
as  if  it  was  first  put  forward  by  its 
author  in  connection  with  the  in- 
quiry introduced  in  the  Sophist, 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the 
questions  there  raised,  and  it  is 
moreover  actually  brought  in  as 
something  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  opponents  at  p.  247 
D. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  Rhetoric  that  the  Apology  was 
acknowledged  by  Aristotle ;  but  some  doubt  exists  with 


"  The  passage  of  the  Politics 
where  Arist.  mentions  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  his  predecessors 
on  democracy  has  been  already 
quoted,  p.  62,  41.  If  we  compare 
with  it  Polit  303  A  :  8ib  yiyovt  [ri 

jxbnfTmv  voXn^i»¥  ovtrwv  ro^ruy  x*<' 
fiiffT^t  icapcaf6fucv  Z^ov<rS»v  ^vfiwcur&y 
^cXr/Wiy,  the  complete  harmony  in 
thought;  and  in  words  too,  as  far 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  quotation 
ftom  memory ;  makes  it  almost  un- 
imaginable that  Aristotle  had  any 
other  passage  in  his  mind.  Not 
less  decided  are  the  two  pissages 
Polit.  iii.  15,  16,  1286,  a.  7,  1287, 
a.  33.  The  first  proDoses  tlio  ques- 
tion :  wSrtpoy  (rvfjuptpti  ftJaWov  vith 
Tov  ipiffrov  i^Zphs  &pxf(r&<u  tj  inch 
rip  iiplarcfy  ydfiotv,  and  remarks 
loKoiat  9ij  roTs  yofil(ov<ri  (rvfiipip€iv 
finfiXfi/^ffBai  rh  koBSKov  fi6yoy  ol 
yiftM  Kiytiyj  aJOC  oC  trpbs  rk 
irpomriwrorra  4'Kirdrrfty,  &<rr'  iy 
iwoupvy  T€xyy  t6  KoriL  ypcififiar^ 
ipX^^  ^^tov ;  the  second  in  criti- 
cising thifi  view  mentions  particu- 
larly the  latter  point :  rh  8i  ray 
rtx^"  cTt'ou  ZoKU  TopdBeiyixa 
^d9oSf  Sri  rh  Karh  ypdfjLfxara 
*arp€^€cdcu  ^v\oy.  The  assertions 
here  combated  are  developed  at 
lengtii  in  the  Politicus ;  p.  294  A. 
80.,  it  is  shown :  rh  d'&piffroy  ov  robs 
pifMOVs  i<rr\y  icxpfiy,  ^^XX'  &ydpa  rhy 
lurk  ^por(i<r fMf  fiaatXuchy,  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  argument  that 
the  law  lays  down  the  same  or- 
dinance for  all  persons  and  cases 
vithont  regard  to  particular  cir- 
comstaoces, — that  it  is  a  5ta  vayrhs 
ytywt^yoy  airXovy,  irphs  rh  fjLijdfirort 
krka;  and  in  the  further  working 
oat  of  this  position  occurs  (295 


B,  and  previously  293  A)  the 
comparison  with  the  physicians, 
who  do  not  bind  themselves  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  their  art,  when 
that  art  itself  shows  them  that 
under  given  circumstances  a  de- 
parture therefrom  is  advisable. 
\Ve  must  conclude  that  this  was 
actually  the  comparison  to  which 
Aristotle  loc.  cit.  alludes,  although 
we  do  not  know  that  the  Politicus 
was  in  his  possession:  for  there 
can  be  uo  question  as  to  an  ac- 
cidental coincidence  in  such  a  cha- 
racteristic thought;  and  it  is  just 
as  incredible  that  the  author  of 
the  Politicus  based  his  own  theory, 
self-consistent  as  it  is,  and  deduced 
from  Socmtico-Platonic  pre-sup- 
positions  ^vith  such  consummate 
accunicy  and  justness,  merely  on 
the  passages  in  Aristotle,  and  still 
more  incredible  that  he  should 
have  done  this  without  attempting 
to  remove  the  objectionsof  Aristotle 
at  all.  Now  Aristotle  actually 
met  with  the  views  which  he  com- 
bats :  where  else  can  ho  have  found 
them  except  in  the  dialogue  be- 
fore us?  For  otherwise  wo  must 
suppose  before  our  Politicus  ano- 
ther treatise  forming  its  counter- 
part, belonging  likewise  to  the 
Platonic  school,  and  corresponding 
with  it,  even  in  the  particulars 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  exposition. 
— Moreover  the  assertion  which 
Arist.  Polit.  1,  1,  1252,  a.  7, 
combats:  iroKiriKhv  kc^  fiauriKiKby 
Koi  oiKovofitkhy  Kol  BeairoriKhy  that 
rhy  avrhy,  is  found  together  w^ith 
the  reason  :  us  ohHv  hm^ipovaay 
fifyd\riy  oiKiay  ^  fiiKphy  ir6\iyy  al- 
most word  for  word  in  the  Poli- 
ticus 259  B,  C;    the  same  asser* 
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regard  to  the  Menexenus.**  He  nowhere  mentions  the 
Parmenides  ;  there  is  only  one  minor  particular,  which 
may  possibly  be  quoted  from  it.**  But  if  the  Philebus 
really  alludes  to  the  Parmenides,**  the  evidence  for  the 
one  dialogue  would  indirectly  apply  to  the  other.  The 
Protagoras,  too,  is  never  specified;  but  it  was  ap- 
parently known  to  Aristotle,*^  and  used  by  him  as  a 


ion  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle,  Pol.  i.  3,  1263,  b.  18, 
c.  7,  beg.  vii.,  3.  1325,  a.  27.— 
FurUier  parallel  passages,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  however  infe- 
rior to  those  hitherto  quoted,  are 
given  in  the  Index  Arist. 

**  This  follows  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  Laws,  iv.  713  C  sq. 
(on  the  golden  age),  with  Polit. 
271  B  sq.  iSchaarschmidt  however 
(Samml.  d,  phit.  Sohr.).  thinks  the., 
passage  of  the  Laws  imitated  in 
the  Politicus.  lu  my  opinion,  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the 
exposition  in  the  passage  beforo 
us  is  so  decided,  that  the  grounds 
for  its  spuriousness  must  be  very 
strong,  before  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  for  the  origin  of 
the  Politicus  in  the  wider  amplifi- 
cations of  the  Laws,  which  even 
hero  (713  E)  obviously  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  Republic  (v.  473, 
c.  sq.) 

**  The  passages  with  which  wo 
are  here  concerned  were  quoted  on 
p.  54,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
the  citations  of  the  3rtl  Bk.  of  the 
Rhetoric  were  called  in  question 
were  there  indic;ited.  Apnrt  from 
these,  however,  the  use  of  the  Apo- 
logy is  proved  by  Rhet.  1 1,  23  ;  al- 
though the  saying  of  Soprates, 
which  is  quoted  1,  9,  with  the 
words  ItfiKpdrris  IsKtytv  may,  ac- 
eording  to  what  we  have  said  at 


p.  60  sq.,  have  come  to  Aristotle 
from  other  quarters,  as  for  instance 
from  the  Menexenus.  Even  if  he 
knew  this  dialogue,  we  most  still 
suppose  other  sources  of  tradition 
for  Socratic  sayings,  for  he  could 
scarcely  have  attributed  it  to  the 
historic  Socrates  merely  on  the 
authority  of  the  Menexenus. 

**  In  the  passage  mentioned  p. 
69,  34,  which  certainly  may  come 
from  tlic  Parmenides  as  well  as 
from  the  Theaetetus. 

^  I  have  already  supported  this 
in  my  Platon.  Stud.  194,  by  the 
argument  that  the  first  part  of 
the  Parmenides  (129  IJ  sq.,  130 
E  sq.)  is  as  good  as  directly  cited 
in  the  Philebus  (14  C,  15  B),  and 
this  reason  I  still  think  is  quite 
valid.  Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  d, 
plat.  Schr.  277)  also  agrees  with 
me;  he,  however,  makes  use  of 
this  supposition  in  a  dififerent  di- 
rection from  that  above,  and  con- 
cludes from  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Parmenides,  whicli  he  believes  to 
bo  incontestable,  that  tlie  Philebus 
likewise  cannot  bo  genuine. 

"  Tho  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
passage  quoted  in  Eonitz's  Index, 
Part.  Anim.  iv.  10,  087,  a.  24: 
people  complain  &s  (rvv(<rrrjK€v  oi 
KoKws  6  iyOptairos  <iAAa  x**P*<"'*'' 
ray  ((^wy '  i.yinr6^rir6y  T€  yiip  ainhv 
thai  <pa<ri  kuI  yvfivhy  Kal  ovk  €Xoyra 
BirKoy  irphs  tV  ^^^Jf^v.     Cf.   Prot. 
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historical  authority.*®  He  seems  also  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  and  Laches; 
though  this  is  not  so  certain  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras.*® It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  or  not  two 
passages  relate  to  the  Cratylus  ^  and  the  Greater  Hip- 
pias.**  The  Euthydemus  is  indeed  referred  to  by  Eu- 
demus  ;  ^*  but  the  fallacies  which  Aristotle  quotes  from 
the  sophist  of  that  name  ^  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Platonic  dialogue ;  and  though  certainly  on  the  suppo- 


21  C  (Protagoras's  Myth.) :  /col  6p^ 
rk  i»Jkv  6XKa  (^a  ififXtXas  ir&irrtav 
ixorra,  rhy  84  &y$pcewoy  yuijofdv  t€ 
nil  hjnrriZifrToy  koL  itrrponoy  /col 
ixrttXoy, 

*•  For  instance  Prot.  352  B  sq. 
is  the  source  of  tbe  account  about 
Socrates  Eth.  N.  vii.  3  ad  init, 
and  the  notice  of  Protag.  Ethic.  N. 
X.  1,  1164,  a.  24  refers  to  Prot. 
328  B  sq.  Also  Eth.  N.  iii.  9, 
1115.  a.  9  approaches  nearer  Prot. 
358  D  than  Lach.  198  B. 

*•  Cf.  the  references  in  Bonitz's 
Index  Arist.  599  a.  and  the  pro- 
ceding  note. 

»•  Do  An.  1 , 2. 405,  b.  27  :  Sih  Koi 
rots  oy6fjuuny  &/coAuv0ot;(riy,  ol  fihy  rb 
B^pfihy  \4yoyrti  (sc.  r^y  >^wxV)»  ^* 
iiit  rovro  Kol  rh  (py  wv6fiacrrai^  ol 
8«  rh  i^vxpby  SiA  r^y  iiMcaryo^y  Kcd 
tV  Kord^fv^iy  Ka\f7a$ai  ^vxfiy, 
Crat.  399  D :  in  the  name  t^fux^ 
the  consideration  seems  to  have 
been,  &s  rovro  ipa^  Zray  irap^  r^ 
cr^fAarif  dXridy  ion  rov  (py  ain^^ 
r^y  rod   kywrvftty   Zityaiiiy  inxpixpv 

"  Hipp.  Maj.  298  A,  Socrates 
puts  forth  the  definition  tentatively, 
and  immediately  shows  it  to  be 
uselesH,  5ti  rh  KaX6y  iffrt  rh  8(* 
^oris  re  Kol  v«fcwf  ff8v.    The  same 


definition  is  also  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Top.  vi.  7,  146,  a.  21  as 
an  example  of  a  faulty  disjunctive 
definition  {oToy  rh  KoXhy  rh  Hi* 
6f^€Ms  ^  rh  8i*  oKoris  fi^i).  He  does 
not,  however,  say  whence  he  got 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
vent  our  supposing  that,  like  the 
definition  quoted  in  Top.  v.  5,  135, 
a.  12,  it  was  originally  propounded 
by  some  writer  of  the  Sophistic 
period  (some  Prodicus  or  Gorgias), 
or  else  by  some  one  unknown  to  us, 
and  was  met  with  by  Aristotle  in- 
dependently of  the  Hippias ;  or 
that  it  was  current  in  the  Academic 
school  (based  on  Phileb.  51  B  sq., 
or  a  corresponding  oral  discussion) 
and  was  therefore  known  to  Aris- 
totle just  as  much  as  to  the  author 
of  the  Hippias,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  other  than  Plato.  The 
statement  of  it  in  Aristotle  also 
varies  considerably  from  that  in 
the  Hippias,  and  according  to 
Mctaph.  V.  29  (vide  p.  392,  3) 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  Hippias, 
viz.  the  Hippias  Minor. 

«  Cf.  p.  50,  13. 

•»  Soph.  El.  20,  177,  b.  12  sq.; 
Khet.  11,  24,  1401,  a.  26  ;  cf.  vol. 
i.  914,  4,  3rd  edit. 
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fiition  of  its  genuineness,  we  should  expect  Aristotle  to 
have  used  it  in  his  examination  of  fallacies  which 
often  brought  him  in  contact  with  it,^  this  relation  of 
the  two  expositions  is  not  sufficiently  established  to 
serve  as  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  tlie  Euthydemus. 
If,  then,  any  dialogue  in  our  collection  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  as  Platonic,  or  used  by  him  in  a  manner 
that  presupposes  it  to  be  so,  this  circumstance  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  For  twenty  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  was  a  member  of 
the  Platonic  School  at  Athens;  after  that  event  he 
quitted  the  city,  but  returned  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  master  any  writing  should  have  been  falsely 
regarded  as  his  work,  by  scholars  who  were  already  well 
instructed  on  the  subject,  or  had  the  opportunity  at 
any  moment  of  becoming  so,  is  quite  impossible.  Even 
in  the  generation  succeeding  his  deatli,  while  Speusip- 
pus  and  Xenocrates  were  at  the  head  of  tlie  Academy, 
and  Aristotle  and  other  personal  disciples  of  Plato 
lived  in  Athens,  this  could  only  have  occurred  under 
quit-e  peculiar  conditions,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  some  one  of  the  less 
important  dialogues  might  after  the  death  of  Plato 
have  been  admitted  even  by  his  immediate  disciples 
without  previous  acquaintance  with  it,  as  an  earlier 
work  that  had  escaped  their  attention,  or  under  certain 
circumstances  as  a  postliumous  bequest.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  occurred  in  our  own  times,  though  we  are  so 
much  richer  than  the  ancients  in  resoiu"ces,  and  more 

"  Cf.  Part  I.  910  eq. 
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practised  in  literary  criticism.  It  might  still  more 
easily  happen  that  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Plato's,  com- 
pleted by  another  after  his  death — an  unfinished 
writing,  worked  up  by  one  of  his  disciples — might  be 
received  as  wholly  genuine,  without  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  the  original  from  the  later  ingredients.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  such  things  should  frequently  have 
repeated  themselves  in  the  first  generation  after  the 
master's  death;  or  that  reputed  works  of  his,  which, 
had  they  existed,  must  on  account  of  their  importance 
have  been  owned  during  his  lifetime  by  the  School, 
should  afterwards  have  emerged,  and  have  been  univer- 
sally recognised.  If  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  to 
Platonic  writings,  so  far  as  it  is  clear  and  imdoubted, 
does  not  absolutely  guarantee  their  authenticity,  it  is 
at  all  events  so  strong  an  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
only  the  weightiest  internal  evidence  should  be  suffered 
to  countervail  it ;  and  if  any  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
collection  starts  from  presuppositions  requiring  the 
rejection  of  numerous  works  recognised  by  Aristotle, 
there  is  enough  in  this  one  circumstance  to  prove  these 
presuppositions  incorrect. 

But  if  the  evidence  of  Aiistotle  has  this  importance 
on  the  side  of  the  writings  from  which  he  quotes,  can  we 
with  certainty  conclude  that  those  about  which  he  is 
silent  are  spurious  ?  No  one  would  maintain  this  with- 
out some  qualification.  Aristotle  is  not  passing  judg- 
ment on  Plato's  works  as  a  literary  historian  who  is 
bound  to  furnish  a  complete  catalogue  of  them,  and  to 
tell  all  that  he  knows.  '  Nor  does  he  deal  with  them  as  a 
modem  writer  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  object 
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it  is  to  combine  their  whole  philosophic  content  into  s 
representation  of  the  Platonic  theory;  he  only  mentions 
them  when  occasion  ofiFers,  in  stating  his  own  views,  or 
criticising  or  opposing  those  of  Plato  and  Socrates.  We 
must  not  expect  him,  therefore,  to  name  everything  that 
is  known  to  him  as  Platonic,  but  only  such  writings  as  it 
was  necessary  or  desirable  to  mention  for  the  purposes 
of  any  scientific  discussion  he  might  happen  to  be  pur- 
suing. Even  this  canon,  however,  must  be  cautiously 
applied.  Plato's  works  are  for  us  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate 
the  principal,  source  of  our  knowledge  concerning  his 
system :  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
without  continually  recurring  to  them.  In  the  case  of 
Aristotle  it  was  otherwise.  He  owes  his  knowledge  of 
the  Platonic  doctrines  in  tlie  first  place  to  verbal  com- 
munication and  personal  intercourse ;  in  the  second 
place  only,  to  the  writings  of  Plato.  They  were  to  him 
but  subsidiary  sources ;  in  the  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines, he  uses  them  sometimes  for  the  confirmation  of 
that  which  he  already  knows  from  Plato's  oral  dis- 
courses ;  but  he  has  no  occasion  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  their  contents  except  on  subjects  which  were  not 
examined  in  those  discourses.  Of  such  subjects,  the 
most  important  seem  to  be  the  application  of  philoso- 
phical principles  to  the  explanation  of  nature  and  to 
political  institutions :  lience  the  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Eepublic,  the  Timaeus,  and  the  Laws.  The 
metaphysical  bases  of  tlie  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  indeed  frequently  and  searchingly  criticised  by  Aris- 
totle, but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  on  the 
groimd  of  Plato's  discourses :  the  propai^deutic  enqui- 
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Ties  into  the  conception  of  knowledge,  true  virtue, 
and  the  art  of  governing,  love,  the  right  scientific 
method,  and  its  opposition  to  the  Sophistic  teaching, 
are  seldom  touched  upon.  Only  one  **  of  the  many  pas- 
sages from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  ideas  is  quoted  by  him ;  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Republic,  Timaeus, 
Symposium,  Phsedrus,  and  Theaetetus ;  nor  to  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Sophist,  Parmenides,  and  Philebus, 
though  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  it.  Even 
the  well-known  discussions  of  the  Republic  upon  tlie 
Good  are  merely  glanced  at  with  an  uncertain  hint,^^ 
despite  the  frequent  occasions  when  they  might  have 
been  aptly  introduced.  If  we  turn  to  those  dialogues 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  questioned, 
we  find  the  Protagoras,  as  before  remarked,^^  apparently 
made  use  of  in  some  passages,  but  it  is  never  named, 
and  nothing  is  quoted  from  it  as  Platonic.  The  These- 
tetus  is  twice  mentioned,  the  Gorgias  and  the  Sympo- 
siimi  once  ;  and  none  of  these  quotations  relate  to  the 
main  content  of  the  dialogues — they  are  only  incidental 
recollections  of  certain  particulars  in  them,  the  notice 
of  which  seems  entirely  fortuitous.  All  this  being  con- 
sidered, we  may  well  hesitate  to  conclude  from  Aris- 
totle's silence  with  regard  to  any  Platonic  writing,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  it ;  ^*  and  this  so  much  the 
more,  as  we  do  not  even  possess  the  whole  of  Aristotle's 

•»  The  Phaedo  100  B  sq.,  quoted        «'  p.  70. 

p.  56.  24 ;  p.  64,  42.  •    «  As  is  the  cjiso  with  the  Par- 

••  Eth.  IT.  1.  2,  1095.  a.  26  is  a  menides;   Ueberwcg.    pint.    Schr. 

reminiscence  of  Rep.  vi.  507  A;  176  sq. ;  Schaarschmidt, S.'\mml. d* 

vii.  517  0.  pi.  Schr.  164. 
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works,  and  some  lost  writing  or  fragment  might  very 
possibly  contain  citations  from  dialogues  for  which  we 
have  now  no  Aristotelian  evidence.  It  is  certainly 
surprising  that  Aristotle  should  assert  that  Plato  never 
enquired  wherein  the  participation  of  things  in  ideas 
consists  ;^^  while  in  the  Parmenides  (130  E  sqq.)  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  this  theory  has  to  contend  are 
clearly  pointed  out.  But  it  is  not  more  surprising 
than  that  he  should  assail  the  doctrine  of  ideas  with 
the  question  :  '  Who  formed  the  things  of  sense  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ideas  ?'^^ — though  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Timaeus  (28  C  sq.)  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  did  this  in  looking  on  the  eternal  archetypes.^* 
Nor,  again,  tliat  he  should  maintain,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  explanation  in  the  Phaedo,^^  often  al- 
luded to  by  himself — notwithstanding  the  doctrine  in 
the  Republic,  of  the  Good  being  the  absolute  end  of  the 
world — that  the  final  cause  is  not  touched  by  the 
ideas.^^     We  should  have  expected  that  in  attacking 


"  Metaph.^  1,  987,  b.  13:  tV 
fi4yT0i  ye  fifOfliy  fj  rrfu  filfjujaiif 
fJTis  Up  ffr;  rav  tiBwv^  &4>€?0'ay  (Plato 
and   the   Pythiigoreans)    iv  Koiy^ 

'*  Metapb.  1,  9,  991,  a.  20:  rh 
5i  \iyfiy  irapaSfiyixaTa  avra  [sc. 
tA  rfSr/J .  that  ....  KeyoKoyuy 
itTTi  ....  rl  ydp  iffTi  rh  ^pya^- 
6/Mtvov  vphs  ras  iS4as  airop\€iroy ; 
Ibid.  992,  a.  24  ;  xii.  10,  1075,  b. 
19.  In  my  Platon.  Stud.  215,  I 
haro  montioned  a  similar  instance, 
where  Arist.  (only  incidontilly) 
denies  to  Plato  researches  which" 
lie  had  actually  made  (Gen.  el 
Corr.  1,  2,  315  a.,  29  sq.;  cf.  Tim. 
^8  1)  sq.,  70  B  sq.,  73-81). 


''  Or  if  it  should  be  maintained 
in  the  latter  case,  that  tlio  Demiur- 
gus  is  not  a  scientific  explanation 
and  might  therefore  have  been  left 
out  of  account  by  Aristotle,  he 
might  just  as  well  waive  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Parmenides  because 
no  positive  determination  is  there 
given  as  to  how  we  are  to  under- 
st;ind  the  participation  of  things 
in  the  Ideas. 

^-  On  which  see  p.  64,  42. 

•»  Metaph.  1.  9,  992,  a.  29 :  ovih 
8^  h  vfpl  ras  4m<rr'fifjLas  (so  Alex, 
and  Cod.  A^;  ])erhaps,  however, 
voffi<rfi5  should  be  read  instead  of 
iiricr.)  dpwfKy  hy  aXrioy^  hih  koX  iras 
yovs   Kal    iraaa    ^v<ris    vote?,    oitBh 
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Plato  about  the  rphos  avdptoiros^^  Aristotle,  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  Parmenides,  would  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  that  dialogue  (132a)  the  same 
objection  is  raised.  But  might  we  not  also  have  ex- 
pected after  the  further  stricture :  '  Plato  ought  then 
to  assume  ideas  of  art  productions,  mere  relations,  &C.5 
which  he  does  not,'  ^*  some  such  remark  as  this :  '  In  his 
writings  he  certainly  does  speak  of  such  ideas  ? '  And 
in  the  discussions  concerning  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
world-soul,^*  should  we  not  have  anticipated  some  men- 
tion of  the  passage  in  the  Laws  about  the  evil  soul,^ 
which  has  given  so  many  handles  to  criticism  ?  Many 
other  things  besides  these  might  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
had  the  same  significance,  as  sources  of  his  doctrines, 
for  Aristotle  as  for  us,  and  were  used  by  him  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  this  we  have  no  right  to  presup- 
pose ;  and  therefore  his  not  alluding  to  a  writing  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  unknown  to 
him,  or  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  Platonic. 
By  means  of  Aristotle's  testimony,  supplemented 
sometimes  from  other  quarters,^®  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
ascribe  a  number  of  writings  to  Plato  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty that  can  be  attained  in  this  way.^®  These  works 
acquaint  us  with  the  scientific  and  literary  character  of 
their  author,  and  so  furnish  us  with  a  criterion  for  the 

rcJnris  r^f  curioy  .  .  .  ovO\v  Sirrrt'  p.  635  sq.,  2n(l  edit. 
rat  tA  tXhi.  "  Laws  x.  896,  897. 

"♦  Vi«Io  on  this  Part  II.,  b.  220,         "■  See  p.  50. 
1,  2nd  edit.     Platon.  Stud.  257.  "  How  far   this  goes  was  dis« 

"  Cf.  Part  II.  b.  217  sq.,  2nd  cussed  on  p.  72  sq. 
edit,  and  p.  1 1 3  sq.  of  this  vol. 

'•  De  An.  1,  3,  406,  b.  25 ;  cf. 
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criticism  of  other  works  or  portions  of  works  which 
are  either  insufficiently  supported  by  external  evidence, 
or   in  their  form  or  contents  are  open  to  suspicion. 
Great  care,  however,  is  necessary  in  fixing  and  applying 
this  standard;  and  in  some  cases  even  the  most  cautious 
weighing  of  favourable  and  adverse  considerations  can- 
not insure  absolute  certainty.*®     In  the  first  place  we 
must  decide,  on  which  of  the  dialogues  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle oiu*  Platonic  criterion  is  to  be  based.     If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  which  he  expressly  attributes  to 
Plato,  we  shall  have  only  the  Republic,  the  Timaeus, 
the   Phsedo,  and  the   Laws ;  and  important  as   tliese 
works  are,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  represent  the 
scientific  and  literary  individuality  of  the  many-sided 
Plato  exhaustively  enough  to  make  everything  appear 
un-Platonic  that  at  all  departs  from  their  type.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  aLso  take  into  account  those  writings 
of  which  Aristotle  makes  use  without  mentioning  their 
author,  or  from  whicli  he  quotes  something  that  Plato 
has  said,  without  naming  the  dialogue, — ^we  find  that 
the  Philebus  is  as  well  attested  as  the  Tlieaetetus ;  the 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Meno,  and  the  Lesser  Uippias,  as 
the  Gorgias  and  Symposium ;  and  all  of  them  Ijetter 
than  the  Protagoras,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  one 
doubts.     Our   Platonic   criterion  must,   in  this   case, 
therefore  be  considerably  wider  than  tliat  of  Ueberweg 
and  Schaarschmidt.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  imagined 
tliat  eacli  divergence  in  a  dialogue  from  those  works 
considered  normal  is  necessarily  a  proof  of  its  spurious- 

"  On  what  follows  cf.  tho  valuable  paper  of  Steinhart,  Ztachp.  f. 
Phil.  Iriii.  55  sq. 
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ness ;  these  normal  works  themselves  present  deviations 
one  from  the  other,  equal  in  importance  to  many  that 
have  formed  the  basis  of  adverse  judgments.  If  it  be 
objected  against  the  Philebus  that  it  wants  dramatic 
liveliness,  and  the  flow  of  conversational  development, 
the  Protagoras  may  be  charged  with  meagreness  of 
scientific  content,  with  the  entire  failure  of  the  theory 
of  ideas,  with  the  apparent  barrenness  of  result  in  the 
whole  enquiry,  and  the  fatiguing  prolixity  of  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  verse  of  Simonides.  If  the  antinomic 
development  of  conceptions  is  peculiar  to  the  Parmen- 
ides,  and  elaborate  classifications  to  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus, — the  Timaeus  stands  alone  not  only  in  its 
theories  of  the  Creator  and  antemundane  matter,  the 
mathematical  construction  of  the  elements,  the  arith- 
metical division,  and  distribution  of  the  soul  in  space, 
but  in  its  minute  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Physics,  to  which  no  other  dialogue  makes  an  approach. 
The  Laws  are  separated  by  a  far  greater  interval  from 
the  Republic  and  from  the  other  normal  works  than 
from  the  Politicus,  and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  are 
open  to  much  graver  criticism  than  the  dialectical  dia- 
logues ;  the  later  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
known  to  us  through  Aristotle,  has  a  much  more 
abstruse  and  formal  character  than  the  logical  and  me- 
taphysical statements  of  the  Laws.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
go  quite  so  far  as  Grrote,^^  who  sometimes  speaks  as  if 
Plato  in  none  of  his  works  had  the  least  regard  to  those 
already  written,  and  thought  nothing  of  contradicting 
himself  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  even  in  one  and. 
"  PUto,  i.  349,  860,  439,  569;  ii.  89,  126;  iii.  165,  463,  621,  1. 
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the  same  dialogue.  But  we  ought  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  forget  that  so  exuberant  a  spirit  as  Plato's  was 
not  limited  for  its  expression  to  one  particular  form ; 
that  the  purpose  of  a  dialogue  might  make  it  necessary 
to  emphasize  some  points  in  it,  and  to  pass  slightly  over 
others :  that  the  nature  of  a  subject  or  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  intended  might  require  the  style  of  a 
work  to  be  more  or  less  ornate,  and  the  treatment  to 
be  more  or  less  popular ;  that  much  that  now  seems  to 
us  incomprehensible  might  be  explained  by  special  oc- 
casions and  personal  references ;  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  expecting,  even  from  a  Plato,  nothing  but  produc- 
tions of  equal  finish  and  importance ;  that  as  we  might 
have  anticipated,  even  without  the  evidence  establish- 
ing it,  during  the  sixty  years  of  Plato's  literary  activity 
both  his  philosophy  and  his  artistic  method  underwent 
a  considerable  change,  and  that  on  this  account,  if  on 
no  other,  a  standard  derived  from  a  portion  of  his 
works  cannot  be  applicable  to  them  all  without  condi- 
tion or  modification.  These  considerations  certainly 
render  a  decision  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
Platonic  writings,  so  far  as  this  depends  on  internal 
arguments,  very  difficult  and  complicated.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  compare  one  dialogue  with  others,  we 
must  enquire  whether  Plato,  as  we  know  him  from  his 
undoubted  works,  might  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
the  writing  in  question  at  a  certain  date  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  This  of  course  cannot  always  be 
answered  with  equal  assurance,  either  affirmatively  or 
negatively.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  work  of  a  tolerably  expert  imitator 
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from  a  less  important  work  of  the  master ;  what  is  un- 
Platonic  from  what  is  unfinished,  or  the  result  of  Plato's 
advanced  age ;  and  therefore  it  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  among  the  dialogues  which  can  be  vouched  for  as 
Platonic,  or  the  reverse,  others  should  creep  in,  with 
respect  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  probability  is  all 
we  can  attain.  Those  writings,  however,  on  which  our 
knowledge  and  estimate  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
chiefly  depend,  can  well  maintain  their  ground  in  any 
impartial  investigation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
general  view  of  Platonism  would  be  very  little  affected 
by  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  several  of  the 
lesser  dialogues. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  pursue  this  subject 
more  particularly,  or  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  may 
be  urged  for  or  against  the  Platonic  origin  of  each 
work.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  those  writ- 
ings on  which,  as  original  sources  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, our  exposition  of  that  philosophy  will  be  founded, 
if  even  the  critical  grounds  which  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  these  writings  should  not  at  once  be  explained, 
and  receive  only  partial  notice  hereafter. 

Our  collection  of  Platonic  works  contains,  besides 
those  dialogues  which  even  in  ancient  times  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  spurious,*^  thirty-five  dialogues,  thir- 
teen letters,®'  and  a  number  of  definitions,  mostly  relat- 
ing to  ethics.  Among  these  there  are  a  few — the  Prota- 
goras, Phsedrus,  Symposium,  Gorgias,  Theaetetus,  and 
Bepublic — the  authenticity  of  which  has   never  been 

•*  Cf.  p.  49,  10.  mann  has  admitted  cf.  67,  16. 

••  On  the  six  others  which  Her- 
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questioned :  the  Phsedo  also  has  been  as  little  affected 
by  the  suspicion  of  Pansetins  (if  it  really  existed)'* — as 
the  Timaeus  by  Schelling's  temporary  doubt.**  The 
genuineness  of  all  these  works  may  be  considered  as 
fully  established.  There  are,  besides,  several  other  im- 
portant dialogues — the  Philebus,  Sophist,  Politicus, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus, — which,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated assaults  upon  them  in  modem  days,®®  are  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  Platonic — not  only  on  th6  strength 
of  the  Aristotelian  testimony  which  can  be  cited  for 


»*  Cf.  on  this  p.  49,  10. 

••  Schelling  himself  in  fact  re- 
tracted his  decision  against  this 
dialogue  (Philos.  u.  Rel.  WW.  1, 
Abth.  vi.  36)  subsequently  (WW. 
Abth.  vii.  374);  previously,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  answered  by 
Bockh  (Stud.  V.  Daub.  u.  Creuzer 
iii.  28).  Its  repetition  by  certjiin 
writers,  as  for  instance  Weisse  (z. 
Arist.  Physik  274,  350,  471  ;  Idee 
d.  Gotth.  97)  will  nowadays  lead 
no  one  into  error.  Among  the 
express  opponents  of  tliis  ^'iew  are 
Hermann,  Plat.  699,  and  Steinhart, 
vi.  68  sq. 

«  Socher  (PI.  Schr.  258-294) 
was  the  first  to  reject  as  spurious 
the  Sophist,  Politicus,  and  Par- 
menides, but  ho  met  with  little 
support :  afterwards  Suckow  (Form 
d.  plat.  Schr.  1855,  p.  78  8<i.,  86  sq.) 
tried  to  establish  the  8;ime  charge 
with  regard  to  the  Politicus,  as 
did  Ueberweg  with  regard  to  the 
Parmenides  (Unters.  plat.  Schr. 
1861,  p.  176  sq.;  Jahrb.  f.  Philol. 
Ixxxv.  1863,  p.  97  sq.);  Schjiar- 
Bchmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr. 
1866,  p.  160  sq.,  and  previously  in 
the  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Philol.  vol. 
zviii.  1  ;  xix.  63  sq. ;  xx.  321  sq.) 


extended  it  from  the  Parmenides 
to  the  Sophist,  Politicus,  Cratylus, 
and  Philebus,  and  Ueberweg 
(Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  3,  edit,  1867. 
p.  116;  Philos.  Monatschr.  1869, 
p.  473  sq.)  agreed  with  him  with 
regard  to  all  these  dialogues  more 
or  less  decidedly ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever (4th  edit,  of  Gesch.  d.  Phil, 
p.  124  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  Philos.  Ivii.  84), 
he  retracted  his  opinion  so  far  as 
to  recognise  the  Cratylus  and 
Philebus,  while  the  Sophist  and 
Politicus  he  regarded  as  composed 
from  notes  of  Plato's  oral  doctrines. 
The  treatises  in  which  Uayduck, 
Alberti,  Deussen,  Peipers,  Pilger 
defend  as  Platonic  the  Sophist 
(Hayduck  also  the  Politicus  and 
Crjitylus),  Georgii  the  Philebus, 
Alberti,  Ben  fey,  Lehrs,  Suckow, 
Dreykorn  the  Cratylus,  and 
Druschle,  Neumann,  Susemihl, 
Schramm  the  Parmenides  respec- 
tively, are  mentioned  by  Ueberweg, 
Grundriss,  i.  117,  4th  edit:  for 
further  details  cf.  Steinhart,  PI. 
St.  Ztschr.  f.  Philos.  Iviii.  32 
sq.,  193  sq. ;  K.  Planck  on  the 
Parmenides,  Jahrb.  f.  Philol,  cv. 
433  sq.,  529  sq. 
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most  of  them,*'  but  also  on  account  of  conclusive  inter- 
nal evidence.*'  The  position  of  the  Laws  will  be  the 
sabject  of  a  futiure  discussion.  There  is  all  the  less 
reason  to  mistrust  the  Critias,**  since  its  contents,  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  opening 
of  the  TimsBus.  The  Meno  ^®  is  protected  by  a  clear 
reference  in  the  Phaedo,®^  as  well  as  by  Aristotle's  quo- 
tations; and  though  not  one  of  Plato's  most  per- 
fect dialogues,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suspect  its 
authenticity.  The  Euthydemus  is  at  any  rate  made  use 
of  by  Eudemus,^^  and,  though  often  attacked,^*  may  be 


■'  See  p.  64  sq. 

••  We  shaU  have  an  opportunity 
Uter  OD,  in  speaking  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  rhese  works,  to  ex- 
amine with  more  detail  one  or  two 
of  the  points  which  are  dechired  to 
be  not  Platonic :  to  notice  all  the 
particular  obiections  of  this  kind 
is  impo66iblo  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  treatise.  I  will  here  merely 
point  out  how  improbable  it  is,  that 
works  so  Taluable  aiul  written  with 
»o  much  dialectic  skill,  in  spite  of 
all  the  objections  that  we  Ciin  make 
against  them,  could  ever  have  been 
composed  by  anyone  in  the  Old 
Academy,  which,  as  we  know  from 
Aristotle  and  other  accounts,  ac- 
quitted itself  but  poorly  in  ab- 
struse speculation.  The  points  of 
riew  which  are  to  be  adoptod  in 
the  more  intimate  criticism  of  the 
writings  hare  been  already  dis- 
cussed, p.  77  sq. 

••  As  Soi-ht-r  369  sq. ;  Suckow 
!58  sq. :  against  him  Susemihl, 
Jahrb.  f.  Philol.  Ixxi.  703  ;  Ueber- 
weg,  PlaL  Schr.  186  sq. 

••  Rejected  by  Ast,  PI.  L.  und 
Srhr.  391  sq.,  and  8chaarschmi<it 
342  sq.,  doubted  by  Ueberweg  in 


his  Grundriss  i.  123,  4th  edit. 

•»  P.  72  E  sq.  Cebes  here  says 
that  pre-existence  and  immortality 
follow  also  Kar'  iKttvov  rhy  \6yop, 
....  ty  aif  (Socr.)  ttoaOas  Bofiit, 
X^iv,  that/Ao^us  is  nothing  but 
avJnun\<Tis ;  and  he  proves  this  not 
only  in  reference  to  former  dif* 
courses  (JkvX  iitv  \6y<f/  KoXkifrr^  Sri, 
&c.).  but  by  the  fact  worked  out  at 
length  in  the  Meno,  viz.  that  by 
means  of  properly  arranged  ques- 
tions, we  can  elicit  everytliing  from 
a  man,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in 
the  ciVHe  of  geometrical  figures. 
That  there  is  a  reference  here  to  an 
earlier  written  treatise,  which  can 
only  be  the  Meno,  will  be  more 
obvious  from  a  comparison  of^  this 
brief  allusion  to  something  already 
known  to  the  reader,  with  the 
prolix  development  of  a  further 
reason  on  p.  73  B  sq.,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly treated  with  such  detail 
only  because  it  has  not  occurred  iu 
any  dialogue  hitherto. 

"  Cf.  p.  60,  13.  Schaarschmidt, 
p.  341,  has  assorted  that  on  the 
contrary  the  author  of  the  Euthy- 
demus made  use  of  Aristotle's  So- 
phistical Fallacies.    But  he  has  not 
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easily  defended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  proper  design 
of  this  dialogue,^  and  sufficiently  discriminate  between 
what  is  seriously  intended  and  what  is  satirical  exag-* 
geration  or  irony :  ^*  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  to  Plato 


proved  this,  for  the  coincidence  of 
many  of  the  Sophisms  which  he 
quotes  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
It  would  pnUier,  on  this  supposition, 
be  very  extraordinary  that  the  very 
fallacy  which  Aristotle  attributes 
to  Euthydemus  does  not  occur  in 
tlie  Platonic  Euthydemus  (vide 
p.  71,  63).  Should  we,  however, 
adopt  this  supposition,  and  at  the 
s^me  time  assert  that  the  Euthy- 
demus was  used  in  the  Politicus 
(Schaarechmidt,  326),  we  cannot 
leave  the  question  undecided  as  to 
whether  Aristotle  had  the  Politi- 
cus, or  the  author  of  the  Politicus 
had  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  be- 
fore him.  (This,  however,  Schaar- 
echmidt does,  p.  237  f.) 

"■  Ast,  414,  sq.  Schaarschmidt, 
326  sq. 

•«  The  object  of  the  Euthyde- 
mus (on  which  Bonitz,  Plat.  Stud. 
11,  28  sq.,  ought  especially  to  be 
consulted)  is  to  represent  the  op- 
position of  Socratic  and  Sophistic 
views  with  regard  to  their  value 
in  the  training  and  education  of 
youth  ;  and  this  opposition  is 
broijght  bnfore  us  here,  not  by 
means  of  a  scientific  and  detailed 
statement,  but  by  the  actual  expo- 
sition of  the  two  parties  themselves, 
in  the  form  of  a  (narrated)  drama, 
or  rather  of  a  sntyric  comedy.  In 
the  exposition  of  this  subject  Plato 
had  to  do,  not  merely  with  the 
views  of  the  elder  Sophists  and 
their  later  developments,  but  also 
(as  was  found  probable,  Pnrt  i.  p. 
256,  2 ;  266,  1 ;  cf.  248,  4  ;  253,  1 ; 
254, 1 )  with  Antisthenes,  who  seem- 


ed to  him  in  true  Sophistic  fashion 
to  destroy  all  possibility  of  cogni- 
tion, to  confuse  Socratic  with  Sophis- 
tic views,  and  thereby  spoil  them, 
and  with  those  refiners  of  lang:uage 
of  the  stamp  of  Isocrates  (for  that 
he  is  intended  p.  305  B  sq.  is  pub 
beyond  doubt  after  the  proofs  of 
Spengel,  Abh.  d.  philos.  philol.  Kl. 
of  the  Acad,  of  Baireuth,  vii.  764 
sq.),  who  did  not  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Socratic  and  So- 
phistic views,  and  hoped  to  get  rid 
of  the  rivalry  of  the  true  philoso- 
phers if  they  brought  the  Sophists 
into  discredit.  In  conformity  with 
this  object,  the  scientific  refutation 
of  the  Sophistic  views  is  not 
touched  upon  beyond  a  few  allu- 
sions, while  the  Socratic  philosophy 
is  expounded  only  in  its  simplest 
practical  form — nothing  new  is 
propounded  nor  any  speculative 
views  enunciated,  which  might 
weaken  the  impression  intended  to 
be  conveyed  here,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  an  unphilosophical  reader  might 
wear  the  appearance  of  Sophistry. 
If  Plato  voluntarily  exercised  this 
self-restraint  at  a  time  when  he 
was  already  firmly  in  possession  of 
his  doctrine  of  Ideas  (Kuthyd.  300 
E  sq.),  he  muf^t  certainly  have  had 
some  special  inducement ;  and  the 
present  theory  will  suflBciently  ex- 
plain the  fact. 

•*  Supporters  as  well  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  Euthydemus  have  not 
seldom  failed  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion. Rg.,  Schnarsohmidt,  p.  339, 
amongst  many  other  censures  of 
the   artificiality  of  this   dialogue 
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6n  trivial  grounds  so  charming  a  sketch,  abounding  in 
comic  power  and  humour.  The  Apology,  which  was 
known  to  Aristotle,^  is  as  little  really  doubtful  ^  as  the 
Crito :  both  are  perfectly  comprehensible  if  we  regard 
the  one  as  in  the  main  a  true  statement  of  facts,'^  and 
the  other  as  apparently  a  freer  representation  of  the 
motives  which  deterred  Socrates  from  flight.  We  may 
consider  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  and  Laches,  with  all  of 
which  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  acquainted,  to  be 
youthfid  productions,  written  when  Plato  had  not  as 
yet  essentially  advanced  beyond  the  Socratic  stand- 
point ;  the  Lesser  Hippias,  which  is  supported  by  very 


(which  are  not  clear  to  me),  takea 
offi»nce  because  Ctesippus,  303  A., 
when  the  buflfoonery  of  Diouyso- 
donis  has  reached  its  height,  gives 
up  farther  opposition,  vrith  the 
words  d^icrrafiai'  i/x<£x»  "^^  ftv9f>#, 
•where,  however,  the  irony  ia 
palpable.  Still  more  unintelligi- 
ble, at  least  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  SAsertioQ  on  p.  334  that  the 
mention  of  Isocrates  as  the  head  of 
a  school  (Euthyd.  305  6)  is  such  a 
flagrant  violation  of  chronology 
that  we  cannot  attribute  it  to 
Plato.  If  this  is  an  un-Platonic 
aDachroni^m,  what  must  Schaar- 
achmidt  think  of  the  anachronisms 
in  the  Symposium,  the  Gorgias, 
the  Protagoras,  and  the  Laws 
(eC.  my  treatise  on  the  Anachron- 
isms of  the  Plat.  Dial.,  Abb.  d. 
BerL  Akad.  1873.  Hist-Phil. 
Kl.  79  eq.),  which,  however,  he 
rightly  accepts  without  scruple? 
But  the  Euthydemus  not  only 
does  not  mention  Isocrates  as  the 
head  of  a  school,  but  does  not  men- 
tion him  at  all ;  it  simply  repre- 
aents  Socrates  as  drawing  a  scien- 


tific  character,  in  which  the  reader 
was  to  recognise  Isocrates.  This 
was  just  as  possible  and  just  as 
little  an  anachronism  as  Schaar- 
schmidi's  supposed  reference  to 
Antisthenes  in  the  Thesetetus. 
Grote  (Plato,  vol.  i.  659),  without 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the 
Euthydemus,  remarks  that  Euthy- 
demus is  treated  as  the  represen- 
tative of  true  philosophy  and  dia- 
lectic, though  this  is  in  glaring 
contradiction  with  all  that  pre- 
cedes. But  Plato  states  nothing  of 
the  kind :  he  merely  says  certain 
people  ref^ard  the  Sophists  (towj 
ayjpX  EM^juov)  as  their  rivals,  and 
seek  therefore  (because  they  con- 
found the  Sophists  with  the  true 
philosophers)  to  disparage  the  phi- 
losophers. 

••  Oi,  p.  70,  54. 

•'  As  Ast,  474  sq.  492  sq.  de- 
cides with  his  usual  confidence  :  on 
the  other  hand  Schaarscbmidt  does 
not  give  any  decided  opinion. 

••  Vide  Part  i.  p.  163,  1,  and 
Ueben^eg,  Pkt.  8 Jir.  237  sq. 
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decisive  Aristotelian  evidence,  as  a  first  attempt ;  and 
the  Euthyphro  as  an  occasional  writing,^  of  a  slight  and 
hasty  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  so 
many  weighty  internal  arguments  against  the  Menexe- 
nus,  that  notwithstandiDg  the  passages  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,*®®  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  this  work  Platonic  : 
if  Aristotle  really  meant  to  attest  it,  we  might  suppose 
that  in  this  one  instance  he  was  deceived  by  a  forgery 
ventured  upon  soon  after  Plato's  death.'®*  The  Ion 
id  probably,  and  the  Greater  Hippias  and  First 
Alcibiades  are  still  more  probably,  spurious.*®*  The 
remainder  of  the  dialogues  in  our  collection,  the 
Second  Alcibiades,  the  Theages,  the  Anterasti,  Hippar- 


••  Following  the  precedent  of 
Hermann,  Brandis  and  Steinhart 
(differing  from  my  Plat.  Stud.  160 
in  reference  to  the  Hippias  Minor), 
I  hare  endeavoured  to  prove  this 
in  the  Ztschr.f.  Alterthumsw.,  1861, 
p.  260  sq.  The  same  view  is  em- 
braced by  SusemihlandMunkin  the 
works  I  have  so  frequently  quoted, 
also  by  Stein,  Gcscb.  d.  Plat.  i. 
80  sq.,  135  sq.,  and  Ueberweg 
(Gesch.  d.  Phil.  4th  edit.  i.  121 
sq.)  :  on  the  contrary,  Ribbing, 
Genet.  Darst.  d.  plat.  Ideenl.  ii. 
129  8q.,  103  sq.,  decides  that  the 
Euthyphro,  Laches,  Charmides, 
and  Lysis,  are  genuine,  while 
the  Hippias  Minor  he  considers 
to  be  spurious.  Schaarschroidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Sohr.  382  sq.) 
rejects  the  whole  five  dialogues. 
The  latter  is  opposed  by  Bonitz 
in  an  exhaustive  disquisition  Zur. 
Erkl.  plat.  Dialoge  (Hermes  v.), 
429  sq.,  specially  with  regard  to 
the  Laches.  On  the  evidence  of 
Aristotle  vide  p.   68,  31,  70;    on 


the  Euthyphro,  Part  i.  p.  161,  1. 

"•  On  which  cf.  64. 

'•'  With  this  judgment  as  re- 
gards the  Menexenus,  which  I 
have  already  put  forward  in  my 
Platonic  Stud.  144  sq.,  following 
Ast,  most  of  those  who  have 
treated  the  question,  besides  Grote, 
have  since  declared  themselves  in 
agreement;  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed with  particular  thorough- 
ness by  Steinhart  (Plat  W.W.  yi. 
372  sq.).  I  will  refrain  from  en- 
tering upon  it  here,  especially  as 
the  Menexenus  is  in  no  way  an 
independent  source  for  Platonic 
philosophy;  Plato's  relation  to 
Khetoric  can  in  no  instance  be 
determined  from  this  dialogue, 
and,  in  fact,  even  if  genuine,  its 
scope  can  only  l>e  conceived 
according  to  the  explanations  we 
give  of  other  dialogues. 

>«  Cf.  Ztschr.  f.  Alterthumsw., 
1861.  p.  266  ."-q.  Kordo  I  find  any- 
thing in  Munk  to  contradict  this 
view. 
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chus,  Minos,  Glitophon,  and  Epinomis,  have  been 
rightly  abandoned  almost  unanimously  by  all  modem 
critics  with  the  exception  of  Grote.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  allow  any  genuineness  to  the  Defini- 
tions ;  and  Karsten '®'  and  Steinhart,'®*  following  the 
example  of  Meiners,  Hermann,  and  others,  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  Letters,  as  has  so  often  hap- 
pened, were  foisted  upon  their  reputed  author  at  various 
dates. 

It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  even  the  im- 
doubted  works  of  Plato  present  a  true  picture  of  his 
system.  According  to  some,  partly  to  increase  his  own 
importance,  partly  as  a  precautionary  measure,  Plato 
designedly  concealed  in  his  writings  the  real  sense  and 
connection  of  his  doctrines,  and  only  disclosed  this  in 
secret  to  his  more  confidential  pupils.*^  This  notion 
has  been,  however,  since  Schleiermacher'^  justly  and 
almost  universally  abandoned.'®^     It  caa  be  supported 


***  Commentatio.  Critica  de  Pla- 
tonis  qiUB  feruntor  opistolis.  Utx. 
1864. 

^  PL  Werke.  viii.  279  sq.  PI. 
Ic,  9  sq.  A  review  of  the  earlier 
liteJAture  is  giren  by  the  first  of 
these  passages,  and  by  Karsten  in 
the  Introduction. 

^**  This  is  the  general  opinion 
of  earlier  scholars.  We  may  re- 
fer once  for  all  to  Brncker,  1,  659 
sq.,  who  gives  a  thorough  and 
sensible  investigation  of  the 
reasons  for  this  concealment  and 
the  artifices  employed ;  and  Tenne- 
mann.  System  d.  Plat  1,  12S  sq. 
264,  111,  126,  129.  Ast,  Plat 
Leb.  n.  Schr.  511,  gives  further 


'••  Plato's  Werke,  1,  1,  11  sq.; 
of.  Kitter,  ii.  178  sq.,  and  StKrher, 
PI.  Schr.  392  sq. 

*•'  One  of  its  last  supporters  is 
Weisse,  in  the  notes  to  bis  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Physics  (pp. 
271  sq. ;  313,  329  sq.;  403  Fqq. ; 
437  sq. ;  445  tq. ;  471  sq.).  and  de 
Anima,  pp.  123-143.  Hermann 
(Ueber  Plato's  Schrifstell  Motive. 
Oes.  Abh.  281  sq.)  comes  mther 
close  to  it  when  he  asserts  that 
we  must  not  look  for  the  nucleus 
of  Plato's  doctrine  in  his  writings, 
and  that  his  literary  activity  never 
aimed  at  establishing  and  develop- 
ing an  organic  system  of  philo- 
sophy. Hermann  would  hardly 
say  that  Plato  ignored  or  gave  up 
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neither  on  Platonic  nor  Aristotelian  evidence :  ^^  the 
assertions  of  later  writers  who  transferred  their  concep- 


all  philosophic  scope  inhiswritiogs. 
Bat,  aocording  to  his  view,  Uie 
wri tings  only  contain  incidental 
hints  of  the  real  principles  of 
Plato*8  system,  the  supra-sensuous 
doctrine  of  ideas.  The  application 
of  the  principles  to  questions  and 
circumstances  of  the  phenomenal 
world  is  given  in  the  writings  ;  the 
enunciation  of  the  principles  them- 
selves was  reserved  for  oral  dis- 
course. If,  however,  the  inquiries 
of  the  Thesetetus  on  the  conception 
of  knowledge,  the  discussions  of 
the  Sophist,  Piirmenides,  Philebus, 
Symposium,  Phs^o,  Republic,  and 
Tima?us  on  the  nature  of  concep- 
tions, the  intended  exposition  in 
the  '  Philosopher,'  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  passages  from  which  wo  aro 
now  able  to  form  so  complete  a 
representiition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas — if  these  were  not  meant  to 
expound  and  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  account  for  them.  'I  hey 
may  sometimes  exhibit  a  connection 
with  alien  questions  ;  but  it  would 
argue  little  acquaintance  with 
Plato's  arcistic  method  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  were 
introduced  only  incidentally.  And 
Plato— V.  Phsedrus,  274  B  sqq.— 
makes  no  division  between  the 
principles  and  their  application. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  rather 
preposterous  to  communicate  the 
application  of  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, by  means  of  his  writings, 
to  all  the  world,  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  school,  while  he  with- 
held the  principles  themselves, 
without  which  the  application 
could  not  fail  to  be  misunderstood. 
Ueberwcg  (Unters.  plat.  Schr.  65) 


brings  forward  in  support  of  Her- 
mann the  fEict  that  the  Timeus 
and  other  writings  give  merely 
brief  references  to  many  points  of 
essential  importance.  But  he  adds 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
elements  of  the  ideal  world  and 
of  the  soul  that  is  dismissed  with 
these  passing  notices,  rather  than 
the  doctrine  of  ideas.  And  how  do 
we  know  that  at  the  time  these 
treatises  were  written  (there  can  be 
no  question  here,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  the  Laws),  the  former 
doctrine  had  received  its  full  de- 
velopment? Hermann  eventually 
finds  himself  obliged  to  qualify 
considerably ;  and,  in  ftict.  his  for- 
mer assertions  almost  disappear. 
He  allows,  p.  298,  that  the  Sophist 
and  Parmenides,  for  instance,  are 
concerned  with  philosophic  prin- 
ciples; but  he  would  account  for 
this  by  referring  them  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  Phsedrus.  This  may 
be  disputed ;  and,  at  any  rate,  is 
in  itself  no  justification  for  sayings 
that  philosophic  principles  are  only 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Plato's 
writings.  On  page  300  he  makes 
a  further  concession :  the  writings 
of  the  Middle  Period— the  Sophist, 
&c.  —  *are  directly  motired  by 
scientific  instruction,  and  seek  t<> 
expound  systematically  the  philo- 
sopher's fundamental  opinions/ 
Finally,  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  of  the  later  writings,  *We 
cannot  expect  to  find  his  highest 
principles  enunciated  here  in  broad 
unmistiikable  terms*  (no  intelli- 
gent student  would  have  any  such 
expoctiitions) :  *  such  enimciations 
were  reserved  for  his  oral  dis- 
courses' (which  seems  highly  im- 
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tiona  of  the  Pythagorean  mystical  doctrine  to  Plato,*®* 
consequently  prove  nothing.  It  ifl  besides  utterly  in- 
credible in  itself  that  a  philosopher  like  Plato  should 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  literary  labours,  designed  not 


probable).  'But,'  continues  Her- 
mann, *  these  principles  are  so 
stamped  upon  the  dinlogues,  that 
none  vith  eyes  to  see  can  miss  any 
point  of  real  importance ;  and  the 
dialogaes  may  be  used  as  triist- 
-worthy  authorities  for  his  philo- 
sophic system.'  In  these  words 
wc  hare  ereiy thing  we  could  wish 
for  granted. 

«••  The  Phsedrus,  274  B  sqq., 
eannot  be  quoted  in  support.  Phito 
18  only  showing  there  that  the 
thing  written  is  of  no  worth  in 
itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps 
reooUection  of  the  thing  spoken. 
lie  do«»s  not  say  that  the  content 
of  what  is  orally  delivered  should 
not  be  written  down,  but  con- 
versely, that  that  only  should  be 
written  which  has  patised  in  per- 
sonal intercourse.  The  Timteus, 
28  C,  is  not  more  relevant ;  for, 
granted  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
cussing anything  except  with  per- 
sons of  special  knowledge,  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  discussion 
may  not  be  in  written  works. 
Written  works  may  be  designed 
for  specialists,  and  composed  so 
that  only  they  can  understand 
them.  In  Ep.  I'lat.  vii.  341  B  sq. ; 
11,  312  D  sq.,  we  find  for  the  first 
time  something  of  the  alleged 
secretiveneits,  in  the  assertion 
that  no  true  philosopher  entrusts 
his  real  thoughts  to  writing.  But 
this  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  letters,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  required  to 
prove  that  the  seventh  letter  (with 


Herm.  loc.  cit.)  is  just  as  authentic 
as  anything  that  Plato  tells  us 
about  Socrates.  As  to  Aristotle's 
frequent  quotations  from  Plato's 
oral  discourses  (vide  subter,  and 
p.  46,  5),  several  questions  pre- 
tent  themselves.  First :  How  far 
do  his  accounts  vary  from  the 
contents  of  the  Platonic  writings? 
Secondly:  Are  these  variations  to 
be  ascribed  to  Plato  himself,  or  to 
our  informant  ?  And,  tliirdly :  May 
they  not  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing a  real  change  in  Plato's 
way  of  thought  or  teaching  ?  We 
shall  discuss  these  points  further 
on. 

*••  E.g.,  the  Platonic  letters  just 
quoted,  which  betray  themselves  at 
once  by  their  clumsy  exaggerations. 
The  second  letter,  by  the  way. 
says  that  the  Platonic  writings 
were  the  work  of  Socrates  in 
his  youth.  Another  instance  is 
Numenius  apud  Eusebium,  Pre- 
paratio  Evangelica,  xiv.  6,  7  (cf. 
xiii.  6),  who  says  that  Plato  wrote 
in  a  purposely  obst^ure  style,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  ;  Simpl.  De 
Anim.  7.  loc.  cit.  (of  Plalo  and  his 
pupils);  iv  k.To^ffitrois  fioyois  rots 
i^iott  irapa8i9oKT(5  r^v  <pt\o(ro<pltuf 
irp6s  rohsiWovs  Hiiir&p  fia&rifiariK&y 
aMjp  iirtHtiKyvmo  6yofidr(av;  cf. 
Cicero  De  Universo,  2,  who  sup- 
poses Plato  to  say  (in  the  Timseus. 
28  c),  that  it  is  not  safe  to  speak 
openly  of  the  Deity  ;  and  Josophus 
contra  Apionem,  11,  31,  cf.  Krischo 
Forschungen,  183  sq. 
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to  impart  his  views,  but  to  hide  them ;  a  pm^ose  far 
more  eflFectually  and  simply  carried  out  by  silence. 
Further  he  himself  assigns  the  same  content  to  the 
written  as  to  the  spoken  word,  when  he  makes  the  aim 
of  the  one  to  be  the  reminding  us  of  the  other."®  And 
Aristotle  could  not  have  been  aware  of  any  essential 
diflFerence  between  Plato's  oral  and  written  teaching, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  based  his  own  exposition 
and  criticism  equally  on  both,  without  ever  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  true  sense  of  the  writings 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  spoken  comments 
of  their  author.  Still  less  would  he  have  taken  the 
mythical  or  half  mythical  portions  in  a  literal  manner, 
only  possible  to  one  who  had  never  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  secret  doctrine  pervading  them.'**  Nor  can  this 
theory  be  brought  into  connection  with  Plato's  habit 
of  indirectly  hinting  at  his  opinion  and  gradually 
arriving  at  it,  instead  of  distinctly  stating  it  when 
formed  ;  with  his  occasional  pursuit,  in  pure  caprice 
as  it  might  seem,  of  accidental  digressions ;  with  the 
confessions  of  ignorance  or  the  doubting  questions  that, 
instead  of  a  fixed  unequivocal  decision,  conclude  many 
of  the  dialogues ;  or  with  the  method  that  in  particular 
cases  invests  philosophic  thoughts  with  the  many- 
coloured  veil  of  the  mythus.  All  this,  it  is  true,  is 
found  in  Plato ;  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  method  will 
hereafter  disclose  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  form  of 
the  dialogues  will  oflfer  no  insuperable  hindrance  to 
their   comprehension   by   anyone  who  has  penetrated 

"•  Ph8edru8,276D;  cf.  preceding        •"  Cf.  on  this  my  Plat.  Stud,  p. 
note.  201  sq. 
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their  aim  and  plan,  and  learned  to  consider  each  in  U.e 
light  of  the  whole,  and  as  explicable  only  in  its  relation 
to  others  ;  nor  again  is  there  anything  in  this  form  to 
weaken  the  belief  "*  that  in  the  writings  of  Plato  we 
have  trustworthy  records  of  his  philosophy.  If,  lastly, 
we  find  in  these  writings,  side  by  side  with  philosophic 
enquiry,  a  considerable  space  allotted  to  historical  de- 
scription and  dramatic  imagery,  it  is  yet  easy  in  some 
cases  to  separate  these  elements,  in  others  to  recognipe 
the  philosophic  kernel  which  they  themselves  contain. 

»'  Cf.  also  Uegel,  Gcsch.  'I.  Phil.  IL  157  sq  .  IGl  ftq. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  ORDER   OF  THE  PLATONIC   WHITINGS. 

Our  historical  comprehension  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy would  be  greatly  facilitated  did  we  possess  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  the  several  works, 
and  the  circumstances  which  influenced  or  gave  rise  to 
them.  We  should  not  only  then  understand  mucli 
that  now  in  particular  dialogues  either  escapes  our 
notice  or  remains  a  mystery,  and  be  better  iuformed 
as  to  their  design  and  treatment,  but  we  should  also 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  with  greater  certainty  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  works,  and  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  development  of  Plato's  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  reflected  in  his  writings.  Unfortimately,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  this. 
The  scanty  notices  of  ancient  authors  as  to  the  date 
and  purpose  of  certain  works  are  sometimes  so  untrust- 
worthy that  we  cannot  at  all  depend  upon  them,'  and 


*  This  holds  good  of  the  assertion 
(Diog.  iii.  35,  brought  in  by  ^aa\\ 
that  Socrates  had  heard  the  Lysis 
read,  and  Aristotle  (ib.  37,  ace.  to 
Phavorinus)  had  haird  the  Phsedo 
(presumably  at  its  first  publica- 
tion) ;  of  the  supposition  in  Diog. 
iii.  38  (cf.  ibid.  62),  Olympiod.  v. 


Plat.  3,  that  the  Phjedrus  wan 
Plato's  first  written  treatise  (Cicen», 
however,  Orat.  13.  42  places  it 
later) ;  of  the  statement  of  Athe- 
Dffius  (xi.  60d  E),  that  Gorgins 
outlived  the  appearance  of  tlie 
dialogue  named  after  him — of  Gt>l- 
lius  (N.  A.  xiv.  3,  3)  that  Xenc- 
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sometimes  tell  us  nothing  more  than  we  might  our- 
selves have  derived  from  the  works.*  The  information 
to  be  obtained  from  these  as  to  their  interconnection, 
design,  and  time  of  composition  is  necessarily  of  a 
very  limited  character.  For  as  they  profess  to  be 
records  of  Socratic  dialogues,  we  find  indeed  in  many 
of  them  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  alleged  conversa- 
tion either  directly  or  indirectly  given  ;  but  as  to  the 
time  when  they  themselves  were  composed  they  are 
silent,  and  we  can  only  in  a  few  cases  discover  from 
the  setting  of  a  dialogue  or  from  one  of  those  ana- 
chronisms which  Plato  allowed  himself  with  so  much 
poetic  license,  the  earliest  date  to  which  it  can  be 
assigned,  and  with  some  probability  that  also  of  its 
composition.'     It  is  likewise  a  consequence  of  their 


phon  composed  his  CjTopaedia  in 
opposition  to  the  first  two  l^ooks  of 
the  Republic  and  of  Plutarch  (Sol. 
32),  that  Plato's  death  prevented 
the  completion  of  tlie  Critias.  Cf. 
Ueberweg,  Plat.  Schr.  210  sq. 

*  E-g.  Arist  Polit.  ii.  6,  beginn. 
and  1265,  a.  b.  remarks  that  the 
I^ws  were  composed  later  than  the 
Ilepnblic,  and  that  Plato  wished  to 
describe  in  them  a  state  approach- 
ing nearer  to  actually  existing 
^tiltes;  but  little  by  little  it  was 
brought  round  again  to  the  ideal 
M-ate  of  the  Republic 

'  It  appears  from  the  beginning 
nf  the  Thestetus  that  this  dialogue 
is  not  earlier  than  the  campaign 
Against  Corinth,  in  which  Thcsete- 
I  us  took  part ;  but  what  campaign 
this  was  we  do  not  learn  (vide  p. 
1 8,  31 ).  The  Meno  (ace.  to  p.  90, 
A)  and  the  Symposium  (ace.  to 
1 93,  B)  cannot  have  been  composed 


before  k.c.  395  and  385  respec- 
tively (for  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  passage  of  the  Meno  can 
refer,  as  Susemihl  believes,  Jahrb. 
f.  Philol.  Ixxvii.  864,  not  to  the 
well-known  event  mentioned  in 
Xen.  Hell.  iii.  6,  but  to  some  inci- 
dent which  has  remained  unknown 
to  us ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  this 
incident,  which  clearly  excited  so 
much  attention,  could  have  been 
twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years ;  and,  moreover,  before 
the  successful  at  tick  of  Agesilaus, 
Persian  politics  had  no  occasion  to 
make  such  sacrifices  in  order  to  gain 
the  goodwill  of  a  Theban  party- 
leader  ;  both  dialogues,  however, 
seem  to  be  not  far  distant  from 
these  dates.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
Menexenus,  if  it  is  really  Platonic, 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  placed  before  that 
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dramatic  form,  that  the  conversation  should  often 
de^elope  itself  from  apparently  accidental  circum- 
stances, without  any  definite  theme  being  proposed; 
and  even  where  there  is  such  a  theme,  we  still  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  ultimate,  end  of 
the  dialogic — the  end  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  its 
relations  to  other  works;  for  the  reply  to  this  main 
question  is  often  interwoven  with  farther  enquiries  of 
such  importance  and  scope  that  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  solution  of 
the  more  limited  problem  at  first  proposed.*  The  final 
result  also  seems  not  unfrequently  to  be  purely  nega- 
tive, consisting  in  the  faihire  of  all  attempts  to  answer 
some  query ;  *  and  though  we  cannot  with  Grote  • 
conclude  from  this  that  Plato's  design  never  extended 
beyond  the  refutation  of  every  dogmatic  assertion,  and 
the   exposition   of  that   elenchtic   method   by   which 


time ;  the  Parmenides,  126,  B  sq., 
pre-supposes  that  Plato's  half- 
brother  Pyrilampes,  and  conse- 
quently Plato  himself,  were  no  lon- 
ger very  young  when  this  dialogue 
WHS  written.  The  Apology,  Crito, 
and  Phsedo,  from  what  is  implied  in 
their  contents,  cannot  come  before 
the  death  of  Socrates,  nor  the  Eu- 
thyphro.  Thesetetus,  Meno  (accord- 
ing to  94  E).  Gorgias  (521  C),  and 
Politicus  (299  B)  before  the  accu- 
sation of  Socrates ;  how  much  later 
they  are  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
Mono)  c:innot  be  determined  by 
any  liistorical  data  contained  in  the 
dijiloG[uea  themselves.  As  regards 
the  Rcpubli(»,  even  if  there  wore  no 
other  grounds  for  the  supposition, 
Bk.  ix.  577.  A  Fq.  makes  it  to  a 
certain  degree  probable  that   this 


dialogue  is  earlier  than  Plato's 
first  Sicilian  visit.  It  no  more  fol- 
lows from  Bk.  i.  336  A  that  the 
first  book  at  least  was  written  be- 
fore the  execution  of  Ismenias,  b.c. 
382  (Ueberweg,  plat  Schr.  221). 
than  that  it  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  and  Xerxes 
Cf.  on  the  forepoing  points  Ueber- 
weg, loc.  cit.  217-265. 

*  E.g.  (besides  the  Sophist,  Poli- 
ticus, and  Philebus),  in  the  Repub- 
lic, the  working  out  of  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  problem  propounded 
Bk.  ii.  367  E. 

»  Cf.  Prot  361  A;  Charm.  175 
A  sq. ;  I>ach.  100  E  ;  Lys.  223  B  ; 
Hipp.  Min.  376  C ;  Meno,  100  B ; 
Theaet  210  A  sqq. ;  Parm.   166  C. 

•  Platoi.  246,260sq.:2e2,515: 
ii.  278,  387  sq. ;  600,  560  sq. 
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Socrates  confounded  the  fancied  knowledge  of  his  in- 
terlocutors; and  that  his  criticism  and  dialectics 
neither  rest  on  any  positive  conviction,  nor  even  in- 
directly lead  to  any ;  ^  yet  the  positive  element,  that 
which  is  wanted  to  complete  the  critical  discussions,  is 
not  always  so  evident  as  to  be  unmistakable.  Again, 
if  a  dialogue  relates  to  phenomena  of  the  post-Socratic 
period,  and  perhaps  is  partly  occasioned  by  them,  Plato 
can  only  in  the  rarest  instance*  allow  his  Socrates 
plainly  to  speak  of  these  phenomena ;  he  is  therefore 
restricted  to  hints,  which  were  probably  sufficiently 
comprehensible  to  the  majority  of  his  first  readers,  but 
may  easily  be  overlooked  or  misinterpreted  by  us.* 
The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mutual  inter- 


'  It  is  of  itself  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  a  philosopher  who  has 
creAted  snch  a  perfect  system  as 
Plato  should  haye  composed  a 
whole  series  of  writings,  criticising 
alien  riews,  without  at  the  same 
time  wishing  to  do  anything  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  his  own ; 
Grote's  assertion  (i.  269,  292,  ii. 
663  sq.)  that  the  affirmative  and 
negative  currents  of  his  speculation 
are  throughout  independent  of  one 
another,  each  of  them  having  its 
own  channel,  and  that  in  his  posi- 
tive theories  he  pays  as  little  re- 
gard as  Socrates  to  difficulties  and 
contradictions,  which  he  had  de- 
veloped in  the  details  of  polemical 
discussions,  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  bis  presuppositions,  but 
it  is  in  contradiction  to  all  psycho- 
logical probability.  Consideration 
shows  that  many  scruples  thrown 
out  in  one  dialogue  receive  in 
another  the  solution  which  Plato's 
point  of  view  admits ;  and  if 
this  do«0  not  always  happen,  if 


many  objections  which  Plato  main- 
tains against  others  might  also  be 
maintained  against  himself,  this  is 
simply  a  phenomenon  which  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Aristotle  and  many 
others  as  well,  because  it  is  gene- 
rally easier  to  criticise  than  to  im- 
prove— to  expose  difficulties  than 
to  solve  them;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  Plato  in  his 
dialectical  discussions  aimed  at  no 
positive  result. 

■  Phaedr.  278  E,  about  Isocrates, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Thesetetus 
about  Thesetetus. 

•  Part  i.  214  sq.  We  found  it 
probable  that  in  the  Sophist  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Megarians,  Part  i.  p. 
248,  4,  252  sqq. ;  in  the  Thesetetus, 
Sophist,  Euthydemus  to  Antis- 
thenes,  Part  i.  303,  1 ;  in  the  Phi- 
lebus  to  Aristippus,  p.  84,  94 ;  in 
the  Euthydemus  to  Isocrates.  Many 
such  allusions  may  occur  in  the 
Platonic  writings  without  being 
remarked. 
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dependence  of  the  dialogues.  There  cannot  be  a  direct 
allusion  in  one  dialogue  to  another,  unless  the  same 
persons  appear  in  both  ;  ^®  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  later  dialogue  can  point  to 
the  earlier  is  by  shortly  summing  up  the  results  of  the 
former  discussions,  with  the  remark  that  the  matter 
has  been  already  considered.*^  But  here  again  it  is 
easy  to  make  mistakes — to  overlook  the  relation  be- 
tween two  dialogues,  or  to  imagine  one  that  does  not 
exist ;  and  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  of  such  inter- 
dependence, the  question  may  still  sometimes  arise 
which  of  the  writings  is  the  earlier  and  which  the 
later.  There  are  thus  many  difficulties,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  a  decision  respecting  the  motive,  aim,  and 
plan  of  the  several  dialogues,**  but  even  of  an  enquiry 
into  their  order,  date,  and  interdependence.  Are  they 
so  related  to  each  other  as  to  form  one,  or  perhaps 
more  than  one,  connected  series,  or  ought  we  to  regard 
them  merely  as  isolated  productions,  in  which  Plato, 
according  as  occasion  or  inclination  prompted  him, 
disclosed  now  one  and  now  another  fragment  of  his 
system,  and  brought  his  theories  of  life  and  of  the 
world  to  bear  on  various  subjects,  sometimes  even  on 
those  which  had  no  direct  reference  to  his  philosophy  ?  *' 


"  E.g.  in  the  Theaetetus,  Sophist 
and  Politicus,  the  Republic,  Ti- 
mseus  and  Critias. 

"  In  this  way  in  all  probability 
he  refers  in  thePhaedo  to  the  Mono 
(vide  p.  83,  91),  in  the  Philebus  to 
the  Parmenides  (cf.  70,  66),  in  the 
Republic,  vi.  605  B,  to  the  Phile- 
bus, X.  611  A  sq.,  to  the  Phsedo 
(vide  p.  632,  2nd  edit.),  vi.  60, 6  C, 
to  the  Meno  (97  A,  D  sq.),  in  the 


Timaens  (51  B  sq.),  and  also  in  the 
Sj-mposium  (202  A)  to  the  Meno 
(97  sq.)  and  the  Thwet^tus  (200  E 
sq.),  in  the  Laws  (v.  739  B  6«q. ; 
also  iv.  713  E;  cf.  Repnb.  v.  473 
C),  to  the  Republic  and  (iv.  713  C 
sq.)  to  the  Politicus  (vide  70,  63). 

"  A  question  on  which  I  cannot 
enter  here. 

"  The  latter  is  the  view  of 
Sochor,  p.  43  sq.,  and,  essentially 
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Supposing  the  former  alternative  to  be  the  case, — is 
the  connection  of  the  writings  the  result  of  calculation 
and  design  ?  Or  did  it  evolve  itself  naturally  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  life  and  mental  development  ? 
Or  were  all  these  causes  simultaneously  at  work,  so 
that  the  origin  and  sequence  of  the  Platonic  writings 
should  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  philosopher's  mental 
growth,  partly  to  literary  and  artistic  design,  and  partly 
also  to  accidental  occasions?  What  influence  again 
had  each  of  these  moments  generally  and  particularly  ? 
And  how,  lastly,  on  either  of  the  above  presuppositions, 
are  we  to  decide  on  the  date  and  succession  of  the 
several  works  ?  On  all  these  points,  as  is  well  known, 
opinions  diflFer  widely.  Many  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians and  commentators  divided  the  works  of  Plato  into 
certain  groups  and  classes,^*  according  to  the  affinity  of 


of  Ast^  p.  38  sqq.,  not  to  mention 
the  older  scholars,  such  as  Tenne- 
mann.  Plat.  Phil  i.  137,  264. 

"  We  fi:et  a  division  according 
to  form  in  I)iog.  iii.  49  sq.,  and 
Proleg.  17  ;  the  divisions  are  into 
dramatic,  narrative,  and  mixed 
dialogues.  Diog.  himself,  loc.  cit., 
approves  of  a  division  according  to 
matter ;  we  have  one  like  this  given 
by  Albinuff,  Isagoge  in  Plat.  dial. 
c.  3,  6.  Albinus  divides  the  didac- 
tic from  the  zetetic  dialogues  {p^- 
'>irrijro2  from  (frrrrruC'tX),  and  sub- 
divides the  didactic  into  theoretic 
and  practical;  the  zetetic  into 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  These 
again  have  further  subdivisions; 
the  theoretic  dialogues  into  physi- 
eal  and  logical,  the  practical  dia- 
logues into  ethical  and  political. 
Under  the  head  of  gymnastic  dia- 
logoM  come  the  so-^dled  maientic 


and  peirastic ;  under  that  of  ago- 
nistic the  endeictic  and  anatreptic 
-writings.  Diogenes  makes  the 
same  primary  division  into  didac- 
tic and  zetetic  dialogues,  but  pro- 
ceeds to  a  triple  subdivision,  of  the 
zetetic  into  physical,  ethical  (in- 
cluding political),  and  logical  (ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  ZitaoKoXiay 
Tpa^ts,  itir6^€i^is),  and  of  the  didac- 
tic into  gymnastic  (peirastic  and 
maieutic),  elenchtic,  and  agonistic 
(anatreptic).  Aristophanes  too  in 
his  determination  of  the  trilogies, 
into  which  he  divided  a  part  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues  (vide  p.  61,  H), 
in  correspondence  with  the  con- 
nection which  Plato  himself  has 
made  between  certain  of  them 
(Aristophanes*  first  trilogy  is  that 
of  the  Kepublic,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  standard  which 
occasioned  his  whole  arrangement), 
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their  form  or  contents;  and  by  this  they  apparently 
meant  that  they  were  following,  at  any  rate  partially, 
the  order  observed  by  Plato  himself.'*  Their  assmnp- 
tions  are,  however,  so  arbitrary;  Platonic  doctrines 
are  grouped  from  such  un-Platonic  points  of  view 
'-the  spirit  and  deeper  reference  of  individual  works 
are  so  little  understood — the  spurious  is  so  greatly  in- 
termingled with  the  genuine,  that  this  first  attempt  to 
determine  the  order  of  the  writings  was  rather  deter- 


eeem«  to  hATe  beeo  directed  partly 
by  the  relation  of  the  contents  of 
the  dialogues,  partly  by  referring 
to  the  supposed  time  of  publication. 
The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  only  starting  point  for  Tfara- 
syllus'  arrangement.  This  gram- 
marian (particulars  about  whom 
are  given  Part  iii.  a.  542,  3,  2nd 
edit.,  and  in  the  authorities  quoted 
there)  divides  the  dialogues  (ace.  to 
Diog.  iii.  66  sq<^.,  Albin.  Isag.  4) 
in  one  respect  just  as  Diogenes, 
into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  poli- 
tical, maieutic,  peirastic,  endeictic, 
anatreptic.  This  division,  and  also 
the  d  ouble  ti  1 1  es  of  certain  dialogues, 
taken  from  their  contents  (^oiZxav 
^  Ttpi  ^f^s  and  so  forth),  he  either 
borrowed  from  some  one  else  or 
was  the  first  to  introduce ;  but  he 
further  divides  the  whole  of  the 
Platonic  writings  into  the  nine  fol- 
lowing tetralogies: — (1)  Euthy- 
phro,  Apology,  Crito,  Phsedo;  (2) 
Gratylus,  Thesetetus,  Sophist,  Poli- 
ticus;  (3)  Parmenides,  Philebus, 
Symposium.  Phsedrus ;  (4)  the  two 
Alcibiade8,Hipparchus,  Anteraste; 
(6)  Theagee,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Lysis ;  (6)Euthydemus,Protagoras, 
Ghorgias,  Meno;  (7)  the  two  Hip- 
pijB^  Ion,  Menezenns;   (8)   Clito- 


phon.  Republic,  Timeus,  Critias; 
(9)  Minos,  Laws,  Epinomis,  Let- 
ters. The  standard  in  this  com- 
bination is  unmistakably  the  con- 
tents of  the  writings ;  only  in  the 
first  tetralogy  the  philosophical 
aims  are  not  so  mudi  considered 
as  the  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Socrates  personally.  The  existence 
of  a  series  of  different  arrangements 
of  the  Platonic  writings  is  proved 
(as  Nietzsche  remarks,  Beitr.  z. 
Quellenkunde  d.  Diog.  Laert., 
Basel,  1870.  13  sq.)  by  the  fact 
that  Diog.  iii.  62  mentions  no  less 
than  nine  dialogues,  which  were 
placed  by  different  writers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  catalogues, 
among  them  the  Republic  and 
Euthyphro,  with  which  Aristo- 
phanes and  Thrasyllus  had  com- 
menced their  lists  respectively. 

'*  According  to  Diogenes,  Thra- 
syllus maintained  that  Plato  him- 
self published  the  dialogues  in 
tetralogies.  The  muchHlebated 
question  as  to  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  read  is  of  itself, 
strictiv  speaking,  a  presumption 
that  they  were  arranged  on  a  defi- 
nite phin.  Cf.  Diog.  62,  Albin.  0 
4  8qq. 
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rent  than  encouraging ;  *®  and  the  same  judgment  must 
be  passed  on  those  modem  attempts  which  followed  in 
the  track  of'Thrasylus  and    Albinus.*^     Even.Tenne- 
mann's  enquiries  into  the  chronological  order  of  the 
Platonic  works,**  useful  as  they  were  in  their  time,  are 
generally  superficial  in  their  neglect  of  any  fixed  and 
decisive  point  of  view.     The  notion  of  an  arrangement 
based  upon  the  internal  connection  of  the  dialogues 
was  first  fully  and  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  Schleier- 
macher's  brilliant  work.     According  to  this  author,** 
Plato,  as  he  certainly  considered  written  instruction 
inferior  to  spoken,^  and  yet  continued  writing  to  such 
an  extent  even  in  old  age,  must  have  manifestly  sought 
to  make  his  writings  resemble  conversation  as  much  as 
possible.     Now  the  weak  point  of  written  teaching,  as 
he  himself  intimates,  is  this  :  that  it  must  always  re- 
main uncertain  whether  the  reader  has  really  appre- 
hended the  thought  of  the  writer ;  and  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  defence  against  objections,  or  for  the 
removal  of  misunderstandings.      In   order,  as   far  as 
might  be,  to  remedy  these  defects,  Plato  in  his  writings 
must  have  made  it  a  rule  so  to  conduct  and  plan  every 
enquiry  that  the  reader  should  be  driven  either  to  the 
origination  of  the  required  thought,  or  to  the  distinct 
consciousness  of  ha\dng  missed  it ;  and  as  the  plan  of 


"  Against  recent  defenders  of 
the  Thrasyllic  tetralogies,  cf.  Herm. 
ae  Thrasyllo,  Ind.  lect.  Gott. 
1S6).  13  sq. 

»*  Kg.  Serranus,  Petit,  Syden- 
ham, EGerhard,  and  Geddes.  With 
it^rd  to  these,  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
fer to  ^leiennacher,  PL  W.  1,  1, 


24  sq. ;  Ast,  49  sq. ;  Hermann.  562. 

"  Sjst.  d.  plat.  Phil.  1,  115  sqq. 
He  and  his  followers  up  to  Her- 
mann are  mentioned  by  Ueberweg, 
Unters.  d.  plat.  Schr.  7-111. 

*•  liOC.  cit.  p.  17  sqq. 

"  Phaedr.  274  B  sqq.  Cf.  Pro- 
tagoras, 329  A. 
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each  separate  dialogue  clearly  shows  this  design,  there 
arises  a  natural  sequence  and  a  necessary  mutual  refe- 
rence in  the  dialogues  collectively.  Plato  could  make 
no  advance  in  any  dialogue  unless  he  presumed  a  cer- 
tain effect  to  have  been  produced  by  its  predecessor ; 
consequently  that  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  one 
must  be  presupposed  as  the  basis  and  commencement 
of  another.  And  as  he  regarded  the  various  philoso- 
phical sciences,  not  as  many  and  separate,  but  as  es- 
sentially united  and  indivisible^  there  would  residt 
from  this  not  many  parallel  independent  orders  of  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,  but  one  all-embracing  order.  In  this 
order,  Schleiermacher  proceeds  to  distinguish  three  divi- 
sions :  *^  the  elementary,  the  indirectly  enquiring,  and 
the  expository  or  constructive  dialogues.  He  does  not 
maintain  that  the  chronological  succession  of  the  works 
must  necessarily  and  minutely  correspond  with  this 
internal  relation,  nor  that  occasionally  from  some  acci- 
dental reason  that  which  came  earlier  in  order  of 
thought  may  not  have  appeared  later  in  order  of  time. 
He  claims  only  that  his  order  &liould  coincide  in  the 
main  with  the  chronological  order. ^^  He  allows  that 
secondary  works  of  comparatively  less  importance  are 
intermingled  with  the  principal  dialogues,  and  he 
would  also  make  room  for  those  occasional  writings 
which  do  not  lie  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophy.^^ These  concessions,  however,  do  not  affect  his 
general  can  on.  ^* 

•*  Loc.  oit.  p.  44  pqq.  first  cl;ies  of  Plato's  writinc*',  the 

^  Loc,  cit.  p.  27  t-q.  PliaKlrus;,  Prota^oms,  ami  Parm«- 

**  38  Mj.  nicies  as  chief  works ;  the   Ly>i8, 

**  Schlcierraachor  reckons,  in  tho  L»iche8,  Cliarmides,  and  Euthyphro 
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Ast  agrees  with  Schleiermacher  in  distinguishing 
three  classes  of  dialogues ;  ^*  but  differs  from  him  con- 
siderably in  his  principle  of  classification,  in  his  dis- 
tribution of  particular  dialogues  among  the  three 
classes,  and  in  his  judgment  of  their  authenticity. 
Schleiermacher  is  still  more  decidedly  opposed  by 
Socher  *^  and  Stallbaiun  *'  in  their  attempt  at  a  chro- 
nological order,^  but  neither  of  these  writers  fully 


as  secondary  works  ;  the  Apology 
snd  Crito  as  occasional  pieces  of 
essentially  historical  import,  and 
other  minor  dialogues  as  probably 
sparions.  In  the  second  class  he 
puts  the  Gorgias  and  Thesetetus, 
with  the  Meno  as  an  appanage,  and 
at  a  further  interval  the  Euthyde- 
mus  and  Cratylus  ;  then  come  the 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Symposium, 
Pluedo,  and  Philebus.  Some  few 
dialogues  are  passed  over  as  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  doubtful.  His 
third  class  contains  the  Republic, 
Timaeus,  and  Critias ;  and  the 
Laws,  again  as  an  appanage. 

**  Socratic,  in  which  the  poetic 
and  dramatic  element  predomi- 
nates;  e.g.  the  Protagoras,  Ph»- 
drus,  Gorgias,  and  Phsedo  ;  dialec- 
tic or  Megjirian,  in  which  the  poetic 
element  is  in  the  background 
(TheaBtetus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  Par- 
menides,  Cratylus);  purely  scien- 
tific or  Socratic-Platonic,  in  which 
the  poetic  and  dialectic  elements 
interpenetrate  reciprocally  (Phile- 
bus, Symposium,  Republic,  Timaeus, 
Critias).  All  the  rest  he  regards 
as  spurious.  Cf.  the  criticisms  of 
Brandis,  1,  a.  163. 

*•  Loc.  cit.  p.  41  sqq.,  &c 
^  De  Platonis  vita,  ingenio  et 
flcriptis    (Dialogi    selecti,     1827, 
Tom.  i.  2  A ;  Opera,    1833,  Tom. 


i.)  developed,  and  in  some  points 
modified,  in  the  Introductions  to 
single  dialogues,  and  in  numerous 
Dissertations. 

**  Socher  assumes  four  periods  in 
his  writings.  1.  Up  to  Socrates* 
accusation  and  death  :  comprising 
the  Theages,  Irfiches,  Hippias  Mi- 
nor, Ist  Alcibiades,  De  Virtute, 
Meno,  Cratylus,  Euthyphro,  Apo- 
logia, Crito,  Phaedo.  2.  Up  to  the 
estiiblishment  of  the  school  in  the 
Academy:  comprising  the  Ion, 
Euthydemus.  Hippias  Major,  Pro- 
tagoras, Thcaetotus,  Gorgias,  Phi- 
lebus. 3.  From  that  time  to 
about  the  5oth  or  60th  year  of 
Plato's  life,  to  which  belong  the 
Phsedrus,  Menexenus,  Symposium, 
Republic,  and  Timaeus.  4.  The 
period  of  old  ago,  comprising  the 
Laws.  Stallbaum  makes  three 
periods :  one,  up  to  the  time  just 
after  Socrates'  death,  including 
the  Lysis,  two  Hippise,  Charmides, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus, 
1st  Alcibiades,  Meno,  Protagoras, 
Euthyphro,  Ion,  Apology,  Crito, 
Gorgias.  Of  these  he  dates  the 
Charmides  about  B.C.  405,  and 
the  Laches  soon  after  (Plat.  0pp. 
v.  i.  1834,  p.  86,  vi.  2,  1836,  p. 
142);  the  Euthydemus  403  (loc. 
cit  vi.  1,  63,  sqq).— 01.  04,  1; 
Cratylus.    Olympiad  94,    2    (loc 
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established  this  order,  or  reduced  it  to  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple. Hermann  was  the  first  to  controvert  the  conclu- 
sions of  Schleiermacher  by  a  new  theory,  founded  on  a 
definite  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  writings ;  ^ 
for  his  predecessor  Herbart,  while  seeking  to  prove  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  by  the 
help  of  the  dialogues,'®  had  not  applied  this  point  of 
view  to  our  collection  as  a  whole.  Like  Schleierma- 
cher, Hermann  is  convinced  that  the  Platonic  writings, 
collectively,  represent  a  living,  organic  development ; 
but  he  seeks  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  not  in 
any  design  or  calculation  on  the  part  of  their  author, 
but  in  the  growth  of  his  mind.  They  are  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  mere  exposition  of  philosophic  development 
for  others,  but  a  direct  consequence  of  Plato's  indivi- 
dual  development.      Plato,  he   thinks,  ripened   only 


cit.  V.  2,  26);  Alcibiadcs,  at 
the  time  when  Anytus  began  his 
proceedings  against  Socrates  (loc. 
cit.  vi.  1,  187);  Meno,  Olympiad 
94,  3  (loc.  cit.  vi.  2,  20);  Prota- 
goras, Olympiad  94,  3  or  4  (Dial. 
Sel.  11,  2,  16;  0pp.  yi.  2,  142); 
Euthyphro,  Olympiad  95,  1  =  b.c. 
399,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prose- 
cution (loc.  cit.) ;  Ion  same  period 
(loc.  cit.  iv.  2,  289),  and  the 
remaining  three,  Ol3rmpiad  95,  1, 
goon  afU'r  Socrates'  death  (Dial. 
Sel.  11,  1,  24).  His  second  period 
ranges  between  the  first  and  second 
Sicilian  journey,  and  comprises 
the  Theaetetus,  Sophist,  Politicus, 
Parmenides,  all  four  written 
between  B.C.  399  and  388.  and 
published  immediately  afterwanls 
(cf.  Rep.  pp.  28-45;  previously, 
in   his   treatise   De  Arg.   et  Art. 


Theset.  12  sqq.,  and  Parm.  290 
sq.,  StiiUbauni  hatl  dated  them  two 
years  later) ;  BOon  after  these  the 
Phaedrus,  followed  by  the  Sym- 
posium, a  little  later  than  b.c. 
385  (Dial.  Sol.  iv.  1.  xx.  sqq.); 
then  the  Phajdo,  Philebus,  and 
Republic,  Olympiads  99-100: 
(Dial.  Sel.  iii.  1,  Ixii.  sq.).  The 
third  period  is  between  the  second 
Sicilian  journey  and  Plato's  death, 
including  the  Laws  and  the  Cri- 
tias ;  the  latter  begun  before  the 
Law8,  but  finished  after.  (Cf. 
0pp.  vii.  377.) 

'•  Loc.  cit. :  cf.  especially  346  sq., 
384  sq.,  489  sqq. 

»•  In  the  trwitise  De  Plat.  Sys- 
tematis  fundamento,  1808  (Wks 
xii.  61  eqq.)»  hut  especially  in  the 
appendix  (ibid.  88  sq. :  cf.  Ueber- 
weg,  loc.  cit.  38  sq.) 
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gradually,  and  under  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the 
stadia  along  his  course  are  marked  by  the  different 
classes  of  his  writings.  The  two  events  of  greatest 
consequence  in  his  mental  history  are,  according  to 
Hermann,  the  death  of  Socrates,  with  its  immediate 
result,  Plato's  withdrawal  to  Megara ;  and  his  own  first 
journey,  which  acquainted  .him  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine.**  While  these  indicate  the  chief  periods  of 
his  intellectual  life  and  literary  activity,  they  also  fur- 
nish us  with  three  classes  of  dialogues — the  Socratic 
or  elementary ;  the  dialectic  or  mediatising ;  the  ex- 
pository or  constructive.  The  dialogues  of  the  first 
class,  written  in  part  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  in 
part  immediately  after,  have  a  fragmentary,  more  ex- 
clusively elenchtic  and  protreptic  character,  confine 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  Socratic  manner, 
and  as  yet  go  no  deeper  into  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  philosophy.  The  second  class  is  distinguislied 
by  greater  dryness,  less  liveliness,  less  carefulness  of 
form,  and  by  tliat  searching  criticism  (sometimes  ap- 
proving, sometimes  polemical)  of  the  Megaro-Eleatic 
philosophy,  which  occupied  the  time  of  Plato's  sojourn 
in  Megara.  In  the  third  period,  there  is  on  the  one 
hand,  as  to  style,  a  return  to  the  freshness  and  fulness 
of  the  first ; "  while  on  the  other,  Plato's  horizon  has 


'*  Hermann  himself  says,  p. 
3S4.  *  the  return  to  his  native  city 
and  the  beginning  of  his  career 
as  t^achf-r  in  the  Academy/  But 
in  what  follows  he  really  assigns 
Plato's  aoqoaintance  with  Pytlia* 
goreanism,  acquired  on  his  travels, 
as    the    dedding    motive    in  his 


philosophic  development 

^  Hermann  accounts  for  this, 
p.  397,  as  follows:  *It  was  not 
till  his  return  to  his  native  citv 
that  the  reminihccnces  of  his  youth 
could  once  more  rise  Ijefore  his 
soul.'  Thia  would  certainly  be  a 
remarkable  effect  of  external  cir- 
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been  enlarged  by  the  enquiries  of  the  Megarian  period, 
by  residence  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  by  the 
knowledge  he  there  acquired  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy ;  and  from  the  fusion  of  all  these  elements  we 
get  the  most  perfect  expositions  of  his  system,  in 
which  the  Socratic  form  receives  the  deepest  content, 
and  thus  attains  its  highest  ideaL^^  The  views  of 
modem  writers  on  this  question  fluctuate  for  the  most 
part  between  Schleiermacher  and  Hermann.  For  ex- 
ample, Ritter  ^  and  Brandis,**  and  more  recently  Rib- 


cumstances  on  a  character  like 
Plato's  ;  but  scarcely  more  remark- 
Hble,  perhaps,  than  the  influence 
which  Hermann  ibid,  suspects,  of 
the  separation — a  separation  of  a 
few  miles — from  the  metropolis  of 
Greek  classicality,  in  pnxlucing 
the  crudities  of  the  Megarian 
dialogues. 

■•  Hermann  gives  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  Lysis,  as  the  type  of 
the  first  class,  which  includes  the 
Lesser  Hippias,  Ion,  1st  Alci- 
biades,  Charmides,  Laches,  and  in 
completion  the  Protagoras  and 
Euthydemus.  The  Apology,  Crito, 
and  Gorgias  are  a  tmnsition  to 
the  second  class,  and  the  Euthy- 
phro,  Meno,  and  Hippias  Major 
come  still  nearer  to  it ;  but  its 
proper  representatives  are  the 
Theaetetus,  Sopliist,  Politicus,  and 
Parmeuides.  The  third  class  is 
headed  by  the  Phaedrus,  as  an 
inaugural  lecture  at  the  opening 
of  the  Academy.  Socher,  307  sq., 
andStallbaum,  Jntrod.  Phaxl.  iv.  1, 
XX.  sq.,  had  already  conceived  this 
to  be  the  position  of  the  Phaedrus. 
The  M<jnexpnus  is  an  appendage  to 
this,  and  the  Symposium,  Phsedo, 
and  Philebus  are  riper  productions 


of  the  same  period,  which  is  com- 
pleted by  the  Republic,  Timaeus, 
and  Critias.  The  Laws  come  last, 
suggested  by  the  experiences  of 
the  latter  Sicilian  journevs. 

"  Kitter,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  186, 
attaches  only  a  secondary  impor- 
tance to  the  enquiry  into  the  order 
of  the  Platonic  writings,  as  he 
impugns  the  existence  of  any  im- 
portant difference  of  doctrine  in 
them,  and  does  not  allow  a  purely 
Socratic  period  in  Plato's  literary 
activity  to  the  extent  to  which  its 
recognition  is  justified.  He  gives 
up  all  certainty  of  results  before- 
hand, but  is  inclined  to  think — 
agreeing  with  Schleiermacher's 
three  literary  periods — that  the 
Phaedrus  was  written  before  the 
Protfigoras  (an  inference  from  p. 
275  sqq.,  compared  with  Prot.  32U, 
A.,  which  does  not  seem  decisive 
to  me),  and  before  and  after  these 
the  Lesser  Hippias,  Lysis,  Laches, 
Charmides;  then  the  Apology, 
Crito,  Euthyphro;  next  the  Gorgias, 
Parmenides,  Theaetetus,  Sophist, 
Politicus  ;  perhaps  about  the  same 
time  the  Euthydemus,  Meno,  and 
Cratylus  ;  later  on,  the  Phaedo, 
Philebus,    and    Symposium;    and 
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bing,**  follow  Schleiermacher  in  the  main;  Schweg- 
ler  '^  and  Steinhart  ally  themselves  with  Hermann ;  ^ 


last  the  Republic,  Timseus  (Crit.) 
and  Laws. 

**  Brandis,  ii.  152  sqq.,  defends 
Schleiennacher's  view  with  much 
force  and  acateness  against  the 
attacks  of  Hermann,  without  main- 
taining the  former's  arrangement 
in  all  its  details.  He  would  assign 
the  Parmenides  to  the  second  lite- 
rary period,  and  not  place  the 
Meno,  Euthydemus,  and  Cratylus 
between  theTheaetetus  and  SophiBt. 
He  sets  the  Fhsedrus,  however, 
in  the  front  rank,  with  Schleier- 
macher, and  next  to  it  the  Lysis, 
Protagoras,  Oharmides,  Laches, 
Euthyphro ;  and  assents  generally 
to  the  leading  ideas  of  Scbleier- 
macher^s  arrangement 

*•  Ribbing,  in  his  *  Genet.  Dar- 
stellungder  plat.  Ideenlehre*(Leipz. 
1863),  the  second  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  into  the 
genuineness  and  arrangement  of 
the  writinqrs,  puts  forward  the 
hypothesis  that  the  scientific  con- 
tents and  the  scientific  form  of  the 
Platonic  writings  must  be  the 
standard  for  their  arrangement, 
and  that  the  order  arrived  at  from 
this  point  of  view  must  coincide 
with  their  proper  chronological 
order.  In  accordance  with  this 
supposition  he  marks  out^  in 
agreement  with  Schleiermacher, 
three  classes,  among  which  he 
divides  the  particular  dialogues  in 
the  following  way:  (1)  Socratic 
Dialogues,  i.e.  such  as  particularly 
keep  to  the  Socratic  method  of  phi- 
losophizing, and  are  connected  with 
the  Platonic  system  propaedeuti- 
cally  :  Phaedrus,  Protagoras,  Char- 
mides  (ace.  to  p.  131  sq.  also 
Lysis),  Laches,  Euthyphro,  Apolo- 


gy, Crito,  and  as  a  trans- tion  to 
the  second  class,  Gorgias.  (2)  l)ia- 
lectico-theoretic  dialogues :  These- 
tetuR,  Meno,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus, 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Parmenides'.  (3) 
Syntheticandprogressivedialogues : 
Symposium,  Phaxlo,  Philebus,  Re- 
public, with  which  (p.  117  sq.)  the 
Tiuifeus,  together  with  the  Critias 
and  the  doubtful  Hermocrates,must 
be  connected,  though  not  inti- 
mately, on  account  of  their  expo- 
sition of  peculiar  views.  The  re- 
maining writings,  and  amongst 
these  the  Laws,  Ribbing  considers 
spurious. 

•'  Hist,  of  Phil.,  3rd  edit.  p.  43  sq. 

•*  Steinhart  arranges  the  dia- 
logues as  follows:  Ist,  Purely  So- 
cratic :  Ion,  Hippias  Major  and  Mi- 
nor, let  Alcibiades  (before  Alci- 
biades' second  banishment,  B.C.  406), 
Lysis,  Oharmides  (at  the  beginning 
of  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  B.C. 
404),  Laches,  Protagoras.  Socratic, 
transitional  tothedoctrine  of  Ideas: 
Euthydemus,  b.c.  402  ;  Meno;  399  ; 
Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  same 
year;  Gorgias,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sojourn  at  Megara ; 
Cratylus,  somewhat  lut^T.  2nd,Dia- 
lectic.ll :  Theaetetus,  b.c.  393,  com- 
posed perhaps  at  Gyrene  ;  Parmen- 
ides, probably  Iwtween  the  Egyptian 
and  Sicilian  journey ;  Sophist  and 
Politicus,  same  time  or  perhaps 
during  the  Italian  journey.  3id, 
Works  belouginfif  to  Plato's  matu- 
rity, after  his  travels  in  Italy  and 
more  exact  acquaintance  with  Py- 
thagorean philo.sophy:  the  Phaedrus, 
B.C.  388  ;  Symposium,  386 ;  Phsedo, 
Philebus,  Republic,  about  367 ; 
Tim8eus,Law8.  In  his  Life  of  Plato, 
however  (301,  2,  232  sq.),  the  Meno 
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Susemihl  tries  to  reconcile  both,*'  and  similarly  Ueber- 
weg,*®  holding  that  the  view  of  Plato's  works,  as  evinc- 
ing a  gradual  development  of  his  philosophy,  has  no 
less  historical  justification  than  the  other  view  of  a 
methodical  design  determining  the  order  of  the  works, 
demands  that  the  two  principles  should  be  to  some 
extent  the  limit,  and  to  some  extent  the  complement, 
one  of  the  other.  He  ultimately  inclines  very  much 
to  the  side  of  Schleiermacher,  placing,  however,  the 
commencement  of  Plato's  literary  career  much  later 
than  Schleiermacher  does,  and  differing  considerably 
from  all  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  the  order  of 
the  several  writings.**      The    theories   of  Munk   and 


is  placed  in  the  time  after  So- 
crates' death  :  and  the  Philubus, 
with  Ueberweg  iu  Plato's  last 
period,  between  the  Timaeus  and 
the  IjiVfB. 

"  He  agrees  with  Hermann  in 
saying  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  literary  career  Plato  had  not 
his  whole  system  already  mapped 
out.  But  he  does  not  agree  with 
Hermann's  further  theory,  viz., 
that  Plato  was  unacquainted  with 
earlier  philosophies  in  Socrates* 
lifetime,  and  that  therefore  the 
ac^^uaintance  shown  witli  Kleatic 
and  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  a 
decisive  critt^rion  of  the  date  of 
any  work.  His  arraintrement,  ac- 
cordingly, is  slightly  different  from 
his  predecessor's:  the  first  series 
comprises  Socratic  or  propaedeutic 
ethiciil  dialogues, — Hippi.is  Minor, 
Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches,  Prota- 
goras, Meno  (31)9  B.C.),  Apology, 
Crito,  Gorgias  (soon  after  Socrates' 
death),  Euthyphro  (rather  later). 
The  2nd  series,  dialectic  dialogues 


of  indirect  teaching :  Euthydemus, 
Cratylus  (both  perhaps  written  at 
Megarsi),  Theaetetus  (after  394  and 
the  visit  to  Gyrene),  Phseilrus 
(389-8),  Sophist,  Politicus,  Par- 
menides.  Symposium  (383-4), 
Phaedo.  Third  series,  constructive 
dialogues :  Philebus,  Republic 
(between  380  and  370),  Tim»ii8, 
Critias,  Laws. 

*•  Enquiry  into  the  Platonic 
writings,  89-111,  74  sq.,  81. 

**  In  the  above-mentioned  work 
(p.  100  sq.  293)  with  regard  to  the 
Protagoras,  Lesser  Hippias,  Lysis, 
Charmides,  and  Laches,  Ueberweg: 
considers  it  probable  thitt  they 
were  composed  in  Socrates*  life- 
time, while  the  Apology  and  Crito 
(p.  246  eq.)  were  composed  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  To  the 
same  period  he  thinks  the  Gorgias 
must  belong  (p.  249) ;  the  Phsedrua 
on  the  contrary  (252  sq.,  101)  to 
the  ye^irs  377-6  B.C. ;  that  the  Sym- 
pisium  must  have  been  written 
386-4  (219  sq.),  not  long  after  the 
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Weisse  stand  almost  alone.  While  most  commentators 
since  Schleiermacher  have  based  their  enquiry  into  the 
order  ot  the  Platonic  books  chiefly  on  the  contents, 
these  two  writers  jpy  much  more  attention  to  the  form  ; 
Munk  taking  his  criterion  of  earlier  or  later  author- 
ship from  the  date  to  which  each  dialogue  is  internally 
assigned,^^  and  Weisse  from  tlie  distinction  of  direct 
and  narrated  dialogues.*'     A  few  other  authors,  who 


PhsdroB;  the  EathydemoB  (258, 
265),  between  the  Phsedms  and  tlie 
Phado,  the  Kepublic  and  the 
Tinueus,  and  still  earlier  before  the 
Pliiedo  the  Meno  (281  Bq.).  Tlie 
Theetetufl  Ueberweg  (227  eq.) 
places  in  the  year  368.  or  there- 
abouts ;  the  Sophist,  Politicus.  and 
Philebns  (p.  204  sq.,  275,  171,  290 
sq.),  as  also  the  Laws,  in  Plato's 
Ust  yearn  (p.  221,  171).  The 
Pkrmenides  he  considers  spurious 
(supra.  82.  86).  Thes«  views  are 
modified  in  the  treatise  '  Ueber  den 
Gegensatz  zwischen  Method  i  kern 
und  Genefikem,*  Ztschr.  f.  Philos. 
N.  F.  cvii.  1870,  p.  66  sq. :  cf. 
Grundr.  i.  121,  4th  edit,  (besides 
the  statemeots  about  the  Sophist, 
Politicus,  and  Meno,  quoted  pp.  82, 
86 ;  83,  90).  Ueberweg  now  thinks 
it  likely  that  Plato's  writings  as  a 
whole  belong  to  the  period  after 
the  founding  of  the  soiool  in  the 
Academy ;  and  further,  as  a  neces- 
nry  consequence  of  this  supposi- 
tion, he  deduces  the  sequence  of  all 
the  writings  without  exception 
from  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
plan ;  and,  finally^  in  harmony 
with  this,  he  places  the  Protagoras 
and  the  kindred  dialogues  between 
the  Symposium  and  the  Republic 
**  In  his  treatise :  *  The  Natural 
Arrangement     of     the     Platonic 


Writings'  (cf  especially  p.  25  sq.) 
Munk  goefl  on  the  supposition  that 
Plato  wished  to  give  in  the  main 
body  of  his  writings — '  in  the 
Socratic  cycle' — not  so  much  an 
exposition  of  his  own  system,  as  a 
complete,  detailed,  and  idealised 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  true 
philosopher,  8ocmtos ;  and  as  that 
presupposes  a  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  he  determined  the  ex- 
ternal investiture  of  the  dialogues, 
so  the  times  of  publication  show 
the  order  in  which  Plato  intended 
them  to  be  read,  and  on  the  whole 
also  that  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed.  In  particular  Munk  makes 
the  dialogues  of  the  Socmtic  cycle 
follow  one  another  thus,  in  three 
divisions:  (1)  Parmenides,  Prota- 
goras, Charmides,  Laches,  Gorgias, 
Ion,  Hippias  Major,  Cratylus, 
Euthydemus,  Symposium  ;  (  2  ) 
Phsedrus,  Philebus,  Republic, 
Timseus,  Critias;  (3)  Meno,  The- 
8&tetu8,  Sophist,  Politicus,  Euthy- 
phro.  Apology,  Crito,  Phsedo. 
Outside  the  cycle  come  the  dia- 
logues which  were  composed  be- 
fore Socrates'  death,  or  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  on  the  one  hand 
Alcibiades  I.,  Lysis,  and  Hippias 
II.,  on  the  otJier  the  Laws  and  the 
Menexenus. 
^  Schone  (on  Plato's  Protagoras, 
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have  never  sought  definitely  to  establish  their  theories,** 
can  only  be  shortly  mentioned  in  this  place. 


1862,  p.  8  sq.)  wishes  to  make  this 
distinction  the  ground  of  an  en- 
quiry into  the  chronological  order 
of  Plato's  writings.  He  appeals  to 
the  passage  in  the  Kepublic,  iii. 
392  0  sq.,  where  Plato  banishes 
the  drama  from  his  state,  and  x/o- 
gether  with  lyric  poetry  allows 
only  narrative  poetry,  and  that  too 
under  fixed  and  limited  conditions. 
With  him  he  combines  as  standartls 
for  judgment,  the  sesthetic  and 
stylistic  points  of  view,  because  the 
style  of  the  particular  writings  is 
a  more  universal  and  trustworthy 
criterion  of  their  genuineness  and 
date  than  their  subject  matter,  and 
the  affinity  of  style  will  be  very 
closely  connected  with  the  time  of 
production.  According  to  this  point 
of  view,  as  he  remarks,  the  Pla- 
tonic works  will  arrange  them- 
selves somewhat  as  follows:  (1) 
Ljiws,  Cratylus,  Theaetetus,  So- 
phist, Politicus,  Philebus,  Timfeus, 
Critias,  Meno,  Phaednis :  (2)  Men- 
exenus,  Apology,  Crito,  Gorgias, 
Laches,  Charmides,  Protagoras, 
Symposium,  Parmenides,  R'^public, 
Phaedo :  the  direct  dialogues  are — 
Gorgias,  Cratylus,  Critias,  Crito, 
Laches,  Meno,  Laws,  Phaedrus, 
Philebus,  Politicus,  Sophist,  The- 
aetetus,  Timans ;  the  indirect  are — 
Charmides,  Parmenides,  Phsedo, 
Protagoras,  Republic,  Symposium. 
The  Apology  is  related  to  the 
direct,  the  Menexenus  to  the  in- 
direct dialogues.  The  writings  not 
mentioned  here  Schone  apparently 
does  not  allow  to  be  Plato's. 
Ho  says,  however,  in  his  preface 
that  he  is  indebted  to  a  lecture  of 
Weisse  for  his  fundamental  concep- 
tions as  to  the  Platonic  question, 


and  also  for  many  details  in  his 
treatise.    ^ 

**  SuckSW,  Form  d.  Plat.  Schrift 
508  sq.,  supposes  with  Schleier- 
macher  '  an  arrangement  and 
sequence  of  the  Platonic  dialogues 
according  to  deliberate  and  special 
aims.'  His  arrangement,  however, 
widely  deviating  from  Schleier- 
macher  is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Parmenides, 
ProtHgoras,  Symposium,  Phffidrus ; 
(2)  Republic  and  Timaeus;  (3)  Phile- 
bus, Thejetotus,  Sophist,  Apology, 
Phfiedo.  (The  Politicus  and  the 
Laws  he  considers  spurious :  as  re- 
gards the  remaining  dialogues  he 
expresses  no  opinion.)  Stein  (Sieb. 
Biicher  z.  Gesch.  d.  Plat.  i.  80  sq.) 
separates  the  Platonic  dialogues 
into  throe  groups  :  (1)  introductory 
(Lysis,  Phaedrus,  Symposium);  (2) 
such  as  work  out  the  system  in  its 
particular  elements,  Ethics  (Meno, 
Protagonifj,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Euthyphro,  Euthydemus),  Science 
(Theae^etus),  the  theory  of  the 
Good  (Gorgias  and  Philebus),  Uie 
theory  of  Ideas  (Parmenides,  So- 
phist, and  Politicus),  Psychology 
(Phaedo) ;  —  (3)  the  dialogues  which 
construct  tlie  State  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Nature  (Republic,  Timseus, 
Critias,  Laws).  He  regards  as 
supplementary'  the  Apology,  Crito, 
Menexenus,  the  two  Hippise,  Ion, 
Alci blades  I.,  and  Cratylus.  The 
relation  of  this  division  to  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the 
dialogues  he  has  not  yet  explained. 
Rose,  De  Arist.  libr.  ord.  25, 
proposes  the  following  arrange- 
ment :  Apology,  Crito,  Alcibiades 
I.,  Euthyphro,  Laches,  Lysis, 
Charmides,  two  Hippiae,  Ion, 
Menexenus,  Protagoras,  Euthyde- 
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If  we  would  gain  a  sure  standard  for  this  enquiry, 
the  ostensible  date  of  the  dialogues  and  the  historical 
position  which  Socrates  occupies  in  them  must  not  be 
taken  into  account ;  for  we  have  no  proof  at  all  that 
the  order  which  would  thus  result  is  the  order  in 
which  they  were  composed,  or  that  Plato  ever  in- 
tended to  portray  his  master  in  a  continuous,  bio- 
graphical manner.  Indeed,  this  assumption  is  refuted, 
not  only  by  the  indications  given  in  several  of  the 
works  as  to  the  time  when  they  were  written,**  but 
also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Socrates  of  Plato 
discourses  of  philosophy  *^  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
in  age  and  in  youth ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  pursues  enquiries  which  formed  the  elementary 
groundwork  of  dialogues  purporting  to  be  earlier.*^  The 
fact  that  Plato  in  the  Theaetotus  explicitly  makes 
choice  of  the  direct  dramatic  form  of  conversation  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  second-hand  repetition,*' 


mus,  Gopgias,  Meno,  Theaetetus, 
Soptiist,  Cratylus,  P}irnieni<Ies, 
Politicus,  PhaHirus.  Symposium, 
Phjcdo,  Republic,  Timaius,  Criiias, 
Philcbus,  Laws,  Epinomis,  aud  as 
Plato's  Lisi  work  a  letter  comprse<l 
of  our  7th  and  8tli  Platonic  letters, 
written  Olymp.  107,  1.  Alcibiailes 
II.  and  The4igL%s,  if  tln?y  are 
genuine,  precedo  the  Protigoras. 

•*  According  to  this  rho  Meuo, 
and  probably  also  the  Thoietetus, 
most  be  earlier  than  the  Synij'O.sium 
and  the  Timieus:  vide  supra  93,  3; 
96,  11.  According  to  Munk  they 
were  later. 

*•  For  instfinco  in  the  Euthyde- 
mns.  where  ho  is  ^hr\  -Kptafiintpos 
(272  B),   his  philosophic  method 


resembles  that  in  the  Protagonis, 
where  he  is  a  young  man  ;  and  in 
the  Euthyphro,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  it  resembles  that  in  the 
Charmides  (b.  c.  432)  and  the 
Laches  (420  B.C.)  :  cf  Grote,  i.  191. 

*''  Cf  e.g.  the  relation  of  the 
Thea'tetus  to  the  Parmcnides,  of 
the  Republic  to  the  Timneus,  of  the 
Politicus,  Gorgias,  Meno,  and 
Kuthyphro  to  the  Repul)lic,  of  the 
Phaj(lrus  to  the  Symposium.  Munk 
perverts  those  relations  in  a  very 
un^^{ltisf!lcto^y  way.  Cf.  also  Suse- 
niihl's  thorough  criticism  ot  Munk's 
work.  Jahrb.  fiir  Philol.  Ixxvii. 
820  sq. 

«•  Page  143  B.  sq.,  a  passage 
which   can  only  be  exphiiued  on 
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and  that  he  elsewhere  more  than  once  connects,  either 
expressly  or  by  an  unmistakeable  reference,  a  direct 
dialogue  with  an  indirect  one  preceding  it,*'  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  rebut  the  theory  of  Weisse;  for  the 
suppositions  that  are  necessary  to  countervail  this 
evidence*®  go  much  farther  than  is  permissible  to 
pure  conjecture.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  suppose 
that  Plato  gave  unconditional  preference  to  the  re- 
peated dialogue,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  important 
for  the  attainment  of  the  required  end — to  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  persons,  motives,  and  accompany- 
ing circumstances  of  the  conversation ;  **  he  doubtless, 
during  his  whole  literary  career,  employed  both  forms 
indiflferently,  as  occasion  offered.  There  are  other  and 
more  important  clues  by  which  we  can  to  some  extent 
determine  the  chronological  orde^  of  the  writings,  and 

the  supposition  that  the  Thesetetus 
was  preceded  by  other  narrated 
dialogues  (as  the  Lysis,  Charmides, 
and  Protagorjis). 

*•  The  Timaeus  and  the  Laws  to 
the  Republic,  the  Philebus  (supra, 
70,  66)  to  the  Parmenides. 

»"  That  the  introduction  of  the 
Thesetetus  is  not  genuine,  that  the 
Republic  in  an  earlier  recension 
had  the  form  of  a  direct  dialogue, 
that  the  Laws  (in  spite  of  the 
evidences  and  prools  mentioned 
supra,  pp.  93,  2;  96,  11)  were 
written  before  the  Republic,  but 
were  only  acknowledged  after 
Plato's  death ;  Schoue,  p.  6  sq. 

•*  i^or  the  passage  in  the  Re- 
public wh  ich  refers  on  ly  to  drjimatic, 
epic,  and  lyric  poetry,  allows  no 
reasoning  from  analogy  as  to  Plato's 
procedure  in  writings  which  serve 
quite  another  aim,  the  philosophic- 


didactic.  Here  the  question  is  not 
about  the  imitation  of  different 
characters,  but  about  the  exposition 
of  philosophic  views.  Should,  how- 
ever, that  inference  be  drawn,  we 
fail  to  see  what  advantage  the 
narrated  dialogues  had  in  this 
respect  over  the  direct,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  expressions  of  the  Sophists 
and  like  piTSons,  at  the  representji- 
tion  of  whom  offence  might  h^ive 
been  taken,  in  the  one  just  as  much 
as  in  the  otlier  were  related  i!i 
direct  speech,  consequently  5iet 
fiifjL-fjfffoos  and  not  ottaJ  ^irryfiaa 
(Rep.  392  D).  The  most'unworthy 
tniits  which  Plato  represents,  such 
as  the  obstinacy  and  buffoonery  ot" 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  are 
described  by  Socrates,  just  asmucli 
as  tlie  bluntness  of  Thrasymachus 
in  Rep.  i.  336  B. 
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also  the  question  whether  or  not  that  order  arises  from 
conscious  design.  Such  are  the  references  in  various 
dialogues  to  events  in  Plato's  lifetime :  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  nmnber,  and  point  only  to  the  date 
before,  and  not  after,  which  a  dialogue  could  not  have 
been  written.**  While,  therefore,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation of  a  particular  kind  is  to  be  gained  from  them, 
they  do  not  neaily  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
works  as  a  whole.  A  further  criterion  might  be  found 
in  the  development  of  Plato's  literary  art.  But  though 
first  attempts,  as  a  rule,  are  wont  to  betray  themselves 
by  a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  artistic  excellence  of  an  author's  works  keeps 
exact  pace  with  his  years.  For  liveliness  of  mimetic 
description  and  dramatic  movement,  even  delicacy  of 
taste  and  sensitiveness  to  form,  are  with  most  persons, 
after  a  certain  age,  on  the  decline ;  and  even  before 
that  period,  artistic  form  may  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  exigencies  of  strictly  scientific  enquiry ; 
the  mood  of  an  author,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
writes,  the  purpose  for  which  particular  works  were 
composed,  may  determine  the  amount  of  care  bestowed 
and  of  finish  attained,  without  aflfording  us  a  clue  as  to 
their  relative  dates ;  and  again,  that  which  Plato  in- 
tended for  the  narrow  circle  of  his  personal  disciples 
would  probably  be  less  ornate  as  to  style  than  writings 
designed  to  awaken  scientific  interest  in  a  large  and 
mixed  number  of  readers,  and  to  give  them  their  first 
introduction  to  philosophy.^      On  similar    grounds, 

"  Cf.  supra,  98,  3.  this  on  p.  80  (as  to  the  gennineneM 

**  The  remark  in  reference  to    of  the  writings),  finds  an  analogous 
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however,  the  scientific  method  in  each  later  work  is  not 
necessarily  more  perfect  than  in  the  earlier,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  fluctuations  may  be  slighter  and  tlie 
progress  more  steady  and  continuous.  Although, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  mutual  relation  of  two 
dialogues,  this  point  of  view  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, in  many  cases  the  question  cannot  be  decided 
by  reference  to  it  alone.  The  philosophic  content  of 
the  various  writings  affords  a  safer  test.  But  here  also 
we  must  begin  by  enquiring  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  the  relative  dates  of  the  dialogues  may 
be  inferred  from  differences  in  their  contents ;  and  what 
are  the  characteristics  which  show  whether  an  exposi- 
tion really  belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  of  its  author's 
development  or  was  purposely  carried  less  far.  Plato's 
own  statements  give  us  no  information  on  this  point. 
In  a  much  criticised  passage  of  the  Phaedrus  (274  C 
sqq.)  he  objects  to  written  expositions  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  restricted  to  persons  who  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  but  come  into  the  hands  of 
every  one  alike,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  all  kinds  of 


application  to  the  order  of  compo- 
sition. P>en  in  the  case  of  poets 
and  artists,  the  supposition  that 
their  more  complete  works  are 
always  their  latest  would  lead  to 
mistakes  without  end ;  and  though 
in  many  of  them  of  course  the 
epochs  of  their  development  are 
shown  by  marked  stylistic  peculiar- 
ities, still  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  us  in  most  cases  to  de- 
termine these  epochs  precisely,  and 
to  assign  to  them    their   proper 


works,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Plato, 
we  had  preserved  to  ua  onl}'  the 
works  tliemselves,  and  not  any 
trustworthy  accounts  about  the 
time  of  their  origin  as  well.  This 
difficulty  is  still  greater  in  dealing 
with  a  writer  to  whom  the  mere 
artistic  form  of  his  works  is  not  an 
independent  and  separate  object, 
but  only  tlie  means  to  other  aims, 
which  themselves  limit  the  con- 
ditions and  direction  of  its  appli- 
cation. 
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misconception  and  unfounded  abuse;  he  would  have 
them  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  pastime,  useful 
indeed  for  reminding  those  already  instructed  of  what 
in  after  years  they  may  have  forgotten,  but  far  less 
valuable  than  personal  influence,  by  which  others  are 
scientifically  educated  and  led  to  right  moral,  con- 
victions. However  important  this  passage  may  be 
in  another  connection,  it  affords  us  no  help  in  de- 
termining the  order,  date,  and  interdependence  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  We  cannot  conclude  from  it,  as 
Schleiermacher  does,  that  Plato  in  each  of  the  dialogues 
must  have  assumed  the  result  of  an  earlier  one — unless 
it  be  previously  shown  that  there  existed  among  the 
dialogues  a  single  inter-connected  order ;  for  particular 
dialogues  could  serve  very  well  for  a  reminder  of  oral 
discourse,  and  the  thoughts  engendered  by  it,  even  were 
there  no  such  connection  among  them.  Nor  can  we 
presuppose,  with  Socher  ^  and  his  followers,  that  Plat^ 
could  only  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  at 
the  time  when  he  had  commenced,  or  was  about  to 
commence,  his  school  in  the  Academy ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  exercising  that 
intellectual  influence  on  others — the  planting  of  words 
in  souls  fitted  for  them — of  which  he  here  speaks,  even 
before  the  establishment  of  regular  teaching  in  the 
Academy ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
this  passage  he  is  not  contrasting  his  literary  activity 
with  that  kind  of  instruction  which,  as  a  matter  of 

»•  Plato's  Schriften,  307.    Like-    286 ;  and  further  referencee),  Ue- 
wise  StaUbanm,  Hermann,  Stein-    berweg  (Plat  Schr.  262,  128). 
hart»  Stuemihl  (Genet.  Entwick.  i. 
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bjdy  he  employed,  but  with  the  kind  he  desired, 
and,  according  to  the  Socratic  precedent,  kept  before 
him  as  his  ideaL^  Still  less  can  the  quotation  from 
the  PhsedruB  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  the  com- 
pilation of  all  the  dialogues  was  bound  up  with  Plato's 
instructions  in  the  Academy ;  ^  for,  understand  it  as  we 
will,  it  only  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  author  at  that 
particular  time,  and  we  do  not  know  how  early  it  was 
adopted  nor  how  long  retained.  That  in  his  more 
comprehensive  works  at  least,  he  entered  upon  subjects 
which  in  his  oral  teaching  he  either  passed  over,  or 
dealt  with  more  slightly,  is  in  itself  likely,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  citations  of  Aristotle.**^  If,  however,  it 
is  impossible,  even  from  this  passage,  to  discover  either 
the  principles  followed  by  Plato  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  writings,  or  the  time  when  these  were  composed, 
the  scientific  contents  themselves  contain  evidences  by 
which  we  can  distinguish,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
the  earlier  from  the  later  works.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  expected  that  Plato  should  expound  his  whole 
system  in  each  individual  work  :  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
3ufficiently  clear  that  he  often  starts  in  a  preliminary 
and  tentative  manner  from  presuppositions  of  which 
he  is  himself  certain.  But  in  all  the  strictly  philo- 
sophic writings,  the  state  of  his  own  scientific  conviction 
is  sure  to  be  somehow  betrayed  :  he  either  directly 
enunciates  it,  if  only  by  isolated  hints,  when  he  is 
designedly  confining  an  enquiry  to  a  subordinate  and 

**  In  the  Probigoras  also  (347  E,  ence.     Cf.  too  the  Phaednis. 
329  A),  which  most  critics  rightlj        ^  Ueberweg,  Ztschr.  i,   Philos. 

place  tai  earlier  (387  b.c.),  he  con-  Ivii.  64. 
trasts  the  songs  of  poets,  and  books        "  Cf.  page  74. 
geperaUj,  with  personal    confer- 
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merely  preparatory  sta^^^e ;  or  lie  allows  it  t>)  l>e  in- 
directly perceived  in  ordering  the  whole  course  of  the 
argument  toward  a  higher  aim,  and  foreshadows  in 
the  statement  of  problems  their  solution  in  the  spirit 
of  his  system.  If,  therefore,  out  of  a  number  of  works, 
otherwise  related  to  one  another,  we  find  some  that 
are  wanting  in  certain  fundamental  determinations  of 
Platonism,  and  do  not  even  indirectly  require  them ; 
while  in  others  these  very  determinations  unmistake- 
ably  appear — we  must  conclude  that  at  the  time  when 
the  former  were  written,  these  points  were  not  clearly 
established  in  Plato's  own  mind,  or  at  any  rate  not  so 
clearly  as  when  he  wrote  the  latter.  If,  again,  two 
writings  essentially  presuppose  the  same  scientific 
stand-point,  but  in  one  of  them  it  is  more  definitely 
stated  and  more  fiilly  evolved ;  if  that  which  in  the 
one  case  is  only -prepared  for  indirectly,  or  generally 
established,  in  the  other  is  distinctly  maintained  and 
carried  out  into  particulars,  it  is  probable  that  the 
preparatory  and  less  advanced  exposition  was  purposely 
meant  to  precede  the  more  perfect  and  more  systemati- 
cally developed.  The  same  holds  good  of  Plato's  re- 
ferences to  the  pre-Socratic  doctrines.  He  may  indeed 
have  been  acquainted  with  these  doctrines  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  without  expressly  touching  on  them  ;  but 
as  we  find  him  in  the  majority  of  his  works  either 
openly  concerned  with  the  most  important,  or  at  any 
rate  unmistakeably  pointing  to  them,  while  in  others  he 
silently  passes  them  by — it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  the  latter,  generally  speaking,  date  from  a  time 
when   he   did   not  bestow   much   attention   on   those 
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doctrines,  or  was  much  less  influenced  by  them  than 
he  afterwards  became.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  he 
purposely  abstained  from  mentioning  them,  we  must 
still,  in  the  absence  of  any  internal  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, consider  those  writings  as  the  earlier  in  which 
such  mention  does  not  occur ;  for  in  that  case  the  most 
probable  assimiption  would  be  that  his  silence  proceeded 
from  a  desire  to  ground  his  readers  thoroughly  on  a 
Socratic  foundation,  before  introducing  them  to  the 
pre-Socratic  science. 

Lastly,  great  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the 
allusions  of  one  dialogue  to  another.  These  allusions 
indeed,  as  before  remarked,*®  can  very  seldom  take  the 
form  of  direct  citation  ;  yet  there  are  often  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  author  intended  to  bring  one  of  his 
works  into  close  connection  with  some  other.  If  in  a 
particular  dialogue  an  enquiry  is  taken  up  at  a  point 
where  in  another  it  is  broken  off;  if  thoughts  which  in 
the  one  case  are  stated  problematically  or  vaguely 
suggested,  in  the  other  are  definitely  annoimced  and 
scientifically  established  ;  or  if,  conversely,  conceptions 
and  theories  are  in  one  place  attained  only  after  long 
search,  and  are  elsewhere  treated  as  acknowledged 
truths,  everything  favours  the  supposition  that  the  one 
dialogue  must  be  later  in  date  than  the  other,  and  in- 
tended as  the  application  of  its  results.  The  author 
may  either,  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  dialogue, 
liave  had  the  later  one  in  view,  or  he  may  himself  only 
liave  attained  to  the  more  advanced  stand-point  in  the 
inter\^al  of  time  between  them.  In  certain  cases  it 
»•  Pp.  95,  96. 


may  still  be  doubtful  whether  a  discussion  is  related  to 
another  as  preparatory  groundwork  or  complementary 
superstructure:  in  general,  however,  further  enquiry 
will  decide. 

If  then  we  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  to 
the  question  before  us,  we  shall  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  none  of  the  theories  we  have  been 
considering  can  be  rigidly  carried  out;  that  the 
order  of  the  Platonic  writings  cannot  depend  wholly 
either  on  design  and  calculation  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  influences  arising  from  external  circumstances 
and  Plato's  own  development ;  or  on  the  gradual 
growth  of  Plato's  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  ulterior 
plan;  or,  still  less,  on  particular  moods,  occasions, 
and  impulses.  We  shall  not  press  the  assumptions 
of  Schleiermacher  to  the  extent  of  supposing  that 
Plato's  whole  system  of  philosophy  and  the  writings 
in  which  it  is  contained  stood  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  literary  activity  complete  before  his  mind, 
and  that  during  the  fifty  years  or  more  over  which 
that  activity  extended  he  was  merely  executing  the 
design  thus  formed  in  his  youth.  Even  Schleiermacher 
did  not  go  so  far  as  this;  and  though  he  con- 
stantly refers  the  order  of  the  Platonic  works  too  ex- 
clusively to  conscious  design,  we  shall  not  very  greatly 
diverge  from  his  real  opinion  if  we  suppose  that  when 
Plato  began  to  write,  he  was  indeed  clear  about  the 
fundamental  points  of  his  system,  and  had  traced  out 
the  general  plan  by  which  he  meant  to  unfold  it  in  his 
writings ;  that  this  plan,  however,  was  not  at  once 
completed  in  its  details,  but  that  the  grand  outlines 
which  alone  in  the  commencement  floated  before  him 
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were  afterwards  gradually  filled  in — perhaps,  also, 
sometimes  in  compliance  with  special  circumstances 
altered  and  enlarged,  according  to  the  growth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  recognition  of  more  definite  scien- 
tific necessities.*®  On  the  other  hand  Hermann's  point 
of  view  does  not  involve  the  conclusion,  though  he 
himself  seems  to  arrive  at  it — ^that  Plato  put  together 
his  system  from  outside,  mechanically  joining  piece  to 
piece,  and  expoimding  it  in  writings  farther  and  farther, 
according  as  he  became  acquainted  with  this  or  that 
older  school.  The  same  principle  of  interpretation 
applies  equally  on  the  supposition  that  he  developed 
the  Socratic  doctrine  from  within ;  and  that,  instead  of 
his  acquaintance  with  another  system  of  philosophy 
being  the  cause  of  his  advance  to  another  st^ige  of  his 
philosophic  development,  the  progress  of  his  own  philo- 
sophic conviction  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  increased 
attention  to  his  predecessors.  Lastly,  if,  in  explaining 
the  origin  and  sequence  of  the  Platonic  writings,  we 
chiefly  rely  on  external  circumstances  and  personal 
moods,^®  even  then  we  need  not,  with  Grote,^*  pro- 
nounce the  whole  question  hopeless,  we  can  still 
enquire  whether  the  contents  of  the  works  do  not 
prove  a  gradual  change  in  their  author's  stand-point, 
or  the  relation  of  one  dialogue  to  another.  This 
whole  matter,  however,  is   not  to   be  decided  on  d 


*•  So  Brandis,  i.  a.  160,  defin-  clear  and  precise  from   the  first, 

ing  more  precisely  Hermann's  ob-  their  innate   strength    attained  a 

jection8(p.  351)  toSchleiermaclier's  gradual  and  regular  development.* 
view:  'Pliito's  creative  genius  early        •*  Gf.  p.  96. 
evolved  from  the  Socratic  doctrines         •'  Plato,  i.  186  sq. 
the  outlines  of  his  future  system : 
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priori  grounds,  but  only  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
Platonic  writings  themselves. 

Among  these  writings,  then,  there  are  certainly 
several  which  not  only  make  passing  allusion  to  pheno- 
mena of  the  time,  but  are  only  comprehensible  in  relation 
to  definite  historical  events.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
Apology  is  to  give  the  speech  of  Socrates  in  his  own 
defence ;  that  of  the  Crito,  to  explain  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  deterred  from  flight  out  of  prison ;  ^^  the 
Euthyphro  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 
dictment of  Socrates,  in  conjunction  with  another  con- 
current incident ;  ^  the  Euthydemus  by  the  appearance 
of  Antisthenes  together  with  that  of  Isocrates,  and  the 
charges  brought  by  both  against  Plato.^  But  even  in 
such  works  as  these,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  to  be 
considered  as  occasional,  the  stand-point  of  the  author 
is  80  clearly  manifest  that  we  can  without  diflSculty 
assign  them  to  a  pai;|;icular  period  of  his  life.  The 
main  purpose,  however,  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
dialogues,  be  their  outer  motive  what  it  may,  is  the 
representation  and  establishment  of  tlie  Platonic  phi- 
losophy :  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  in  some  measure  be  able  to  trace  in 
them  how  far  Plato  at  the  time  of  their  composition 
had  either  himself  advanced  in  the  formation  of  his 
system,  or  to  what  point  he  then  desired  to  conduct  the 
reader ;  and  on  what  grounds  he  assumes  that  his 
system  might  be  known  to  the  reader  from   earlier 

«  And  at  the  game  time  in  the        •*  Part  i.  161,  1. 
defence  of  his  friends  against  the        '*  Of.  p.  8i,  94. 
rumours  intimated  44  B. 
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writings.  Now  we  can  discover  in  one  part  of  these 
writings,  nothing  that  carries  us  essentially  beyond  the 
Socratic  stand-point.  In  the  Lesser  Hippias,  Lysis, 
Gharmides,  Laches,  Protagoras,  Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Grito,  there  is  as  yet  not  a  hint  of  that  doctrine  which 
marks  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Platonic 
and  Socratic  conceptional  Philosophy :  the  doctrine  of 
the  independent  existence  of  ideas,  above  and  beside 
that  of  phenomena.®*  Neither  do  they  contain  any 
discussions  on  Natural  Science  or  Anthropology ;  ^  the 
belief  in  immortality  is  but  doubtfully  touched  on  in 
the  Apology ;  ®^  and  the  Crito  (54  B)  only  presupposes 
the  popular  notions  about  Hades,  without  a  reference 
to  the  more  philosophic  belief,  or  to  the  Pythagorean 
myths,  which  later  on  are  hardly  ever  left  unnoticed  in 
passages  treating  of  futiu-e  retribution.  In  none  of 
these  dialogues  does  Socrates  occupy  himself  with  any- 
thing beyond  those^ethical  enquiries,  in  which,  accord- 


•*  Socratas'  desira  in  the  Euthy- 
phro, 5  D,  6  D.  to  hear,  not  merely 
of  some  particular  Zaiov,  i\X*  iK^tvo 
ainh  t2>  c28os,  $  trdtna  rh.  Haid  4ari, 
antl  his  explanation  m*?  ^'^  rd  t« 
iiy6(ria  d.y6<ria  cTvai  kcH  tk  Z<ria  Haia 
(cf.  Ritter,  ii.  2u8  ;  Steinhart,  ii. 
196  ;  Susemihl,  i.  122),  must  not  be 
made  to  prove  too  much.  Socrates 
had.  indeed,  already  insisted  on  the 
constancy  of  universal  ideas :  the 
separate  existence  of  genera  is  not, 
however,  hinted  at  in  the  Euthy- 
phro. We  cannot  draw  any  in- 
ferences from  the  names  cTSos  and 
ii4a :  whereas  in  Xonophon  univer- 
sal concepts  are  called  y4vv,  Plato 
can  express  them  in  the  Socratic 
acceptation  by  «8^a  or  cZSoj,  which 


after  all  means  merely  method  or 
form.  Plato  in  fact  is  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Socratic  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  but  has  not  yet 
stepped  beyond  it.  Still  less  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Lysis,  217 
C  sq. ;  and  even  if  with  Steinhart, 
i.  232  sq..  we  discover  here  the 
<lawn  of  the  doctrine  of  separnte 
Ideas,  we  must  still  allow  that  tho 
passage,  as  universally  understood, 
does  not  pass  out  of  tho  circle  of 
Socratic  tenets. 

•*  E.g. :  that  the  Platonic  divi- 
sion of  the  soul  is  intimated  in 
the  Protagoras,  352  B  ;  on  wh'wh 
point  I  cannot  agree  with  Ritter. 

•'  Vide  Part  i.  149. 
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ing  to  history,  the  real  Socrates  was  entirely  absorbed ; 
in  none  does  he  exhibit  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  systems, — ^in  none  does  he  cope  with  other 
adversaries  than  those  who  actually  did  oppose  him, 
the  Sophists.  The  doctrine  of  virtue  has  still  the  older 
originally  Socratic  stamp:  the  virtue  of  the  wise  is 
alone  regarded  as  virtue,  and  all  particular  virtues  are 
reduced  to  knowledge,  without  the  recognition  of  an 
unphilosophical  virtue  side  by  side  with  the  philosoph- 
ical, or  the  admission  of  a  plurality  of  virtues,  such  as 
we  afterwards  find.®*  A  certain  crudity  of  method  is 
also  evident  in  all  these  dialogues.®^  The  amount  of 
mimetic  by-play  bears  no  proportion  to  the  meagreness 
of  the  philosophic  contents  :  throughout  the  dramatic 
description  is  lively,  while  the  scientific  conversation 
proceeds  laboriously  and  interruptedly  with  elemen- 
tary determinations.  Even  the  Protagoras,  with  all 
its  artistic  excellence,  is  not  free  from  discussions  of 
fatiguing  prolixity,  and  the  explanation  of  the  verse  of 
Simonides  (338  E  sqq.)  especially  disturbs  the  trans- 
parency of  its  plan,  and  looks  very  like  a  piece  of 
youthful  ostentation.  Finally,  if  we  compare  the 
argument  of  the  Gorgias  (495  sqq.)  against  the  identity 
of  the  good  and  pleasure,  with  that  of  the  Protagoras 
(351  B  sqq.),  which  leaves  this  identity  still  as  a  hypo- 
thesis, it  is  clear  that  the  latter  must  be  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  consequently  than  all  the  dialogues 
succeeding  it.^^     Separately  all  these  indications   may 

**  As  regards  the  dirision   be-  Crito  are   to   be   excepted,  which 

twe^^n    philosophic    and   ordinary  are  not  concerned  with  philosophic 

ririue,  Meno,  96  D  sq.  cal  enquiries. 

*"  Only  the  Apology   and   the  ^*  The  opposite  view  is  main* 
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be  inconclusive;  collectively,  they  certainly  warrant 
the  opinion,  that  at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  above- 
named  works,  Plato,  as  regards  the  scientific  form,  was 
less  skilled  in  the  art  of  developing  conceptions ;  and 
as  regards  the  contents,  was  still  essentially  limited  to 
the  scope  and  results  of  the  Socratic  teaching.^*     This 

acted  upon  by  Socrates  in  his 
whole  argument  Protag.  351  C,  is 
fundamentally  contested.  I  cannot 
believe,  that  after  makinp  Socrates 
refute  a  principle  so  decidedly  in 
this  passage,  in  the  Republic,  in 
the  Philebus,  and  elsewhere,  Plato 
should,  in  a  later  dialogue,  make 
him  repeat  the  same  principle 
without  the  slightest  modification ; 
and  the  same  must,  I  think,  hold 
good  in  a  still  greater  degree  of  the 
Philebus,  which  Schone,  following 
Weisse's  theory  (supra,  p.  107, 
43),  likewise  considers  later  than 
the  Protagoras. 

"  The  above  holds  good  also,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  object  of  the 
Protagoras  and  the  kindred  dia- 
logues was  rot  so  much  the  ex- 
position of  philosophic  theories  as 
the  painting  of  the  character  of 
Socrates.  For  as  in  this  case 
(leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
Apology  and  the  Crito)  the  ques- 
tion is  still  not  about  historical 
accuracy,  but  about  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  Socrates,  we  must  ask  why 
the  same  man,  as  regards  his  philo- 
sophical convictions,  should  be  here 
depicted  in  so  many  respects  diffe- 
rently from  the  representations  of, 
e.g.  the  Symposium  and  Phsedo; 
and  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to 
bring  forward  any  sufficient  reason 
for  this,  if  Plato  himself  as  a  philoso- 
pher took  just  the  same  stand-point 
there  as  he  does  hrre.  The  truth  is, 
the  two  sides,  the  depicting  of  the 


tained  by  Schone,  Plat.  Prot.  88  sq. 
He  wishes  to  make  out  that  the 
advance  is  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  Protagoras.  He  says  that 
whereas  the  Gorgias  identified  the 
&7adby  and  the  uKp4Kifioyj  which  is, 
however,  nothing  else  than  the 
continued  c?  fii&ycu  of  the  Protago- 
ras, it  contents  itself  with  a  mere 
apparent  difference  between  itya0hy 
and  71^6 ;  the  Protagoras  on  the 
other  hand  abolishes  this  appear- 
ance, and  draws  out  in  outspoken 
eudsemonism  the  consequence  of 
the  Socratic  stand-point  However, 
supposing  eudaemonism  were  really 
this  consequence  (we  have  examined 
this.  Part  i.  124  sq.),  are  we  to 
believe  that  Plato  recognised  it  as 
such?  According  to  our  subse- 
quent knowledge  of  his  Ethics,  cer- 
tainly not.  And  is  it  correct  to 
Bay  that  the  Gorgias  by  »^Ai/ioy, 
which  is  identified  with  the  good, 
means  merely  the  same  as  the 
fJ  (riy  of  the  Protagoras  (361  B), 
viz.  rii4ws  fiiuycu  continued  to  the 
end  of  life  ?  Surely  the  discussion 
with  Polus,  474  C  sq.,  refutes  this 
supposition  ;  for  although  it  shows 
that  the  right  is,  indeed,  not  more 
agreeable,  but  more  profitable  than 
the  wrong,  yet  it  seeks  this  profit 
exclusively  in  the  health  of  the 
soul  (477  A  sqq.).  Further  on, 
405  A,  the  position  that  ffii  and 
iiyoBhy  are  the  same,  and  that 
all  pleasure  as  such  is  good,  and 
therefore    the    very    supposition 
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must  doubtless  have  been  the  case  while  he  remained 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Socrates,  and  we  might 
therefore  be  inclined  to  place  all  these  dialogues  in 
the  period  before  or  immediately  after  the  death  of 
SocratesJ*  But  there  are  many  to  which  this  theory 
could  not  be  extended  without  ascribing  to  the  youthful 
Plato  an  improbable  amount  of  creative  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  philosophic  dialogue,  an  artistic  form  which  he 
had  himself  introduced ;  and  even  if  we  restrict  it  to 
the  works  already  named,  it  may  still  be  asked  ^* 
whether  Plato,  while  his  master  was  still  alive,  and 
everyone  might  listen  to  his  discoiurses,  would  have  as- 
cribed to  him  other  discourses  of  his  own  invention. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  Plato 
naay  have  attempted  to  compose  Socratic  dialogues, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  and  may  perhaps  have 
written  them  down,  without  allowing  them  to  go 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends ;  ^*  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  at  that  time  have  pro- 
duced so  elaborate  a  work  as  the  Protagoras,  which,  by 
its  whole  plan  and  design,  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
public.  This  may  more  properly  perhaps  be  assigned 
with  the  Apology  and  Crito  '*  to  the  interval  between 


genuine  philosopher  and  the  ex- 
position of  a  philo8f)phic  system, 
cannot  be  divided  in  Plato:  he 
draws  Socrates  for  us  in  such 
a  way,  that  he  at  the  same 
time  leaves  to  him  the  develop- 
ment which  to  his  mind  was  the 
Socratic,  that  is,  the  true  philoso- 
phy. 

"  So  Hermann,  Steinhart,  Suse- 
mihl ;  earlier  also  Uebcrweg,  supra, 
pp.  105,  106. 


"  Cf.  Schone,  PI.  Protag.  72 ; 
Grote,  Plato,  i.  106  sq.  (who  brings 
forward  nfy  view  with  less  authori- 
tative grounds) ;  with  him,  Ueber- 
weg  agrees  in  what  follows,  supra, 
p.  106,  41. 

'*  The  Hippias  may  be  such 
an  earlier  literary  experiment :  cfl 
pp.  85,  86. 

'*  It  is  pro])able  that  the  Apolo- 
gy was  published  immediately  after 
Socrates'  death,    perhaps   written 
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the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  commeDcement  of  the 
Egyptian  journey;^®   and   in    conjunction   with    the 


down  even  before,  inasmuch  as  a 
faithful  report  of  the  speech  which 
Socrates  delivered  before  the  tribu- 
nal must  have  been  the  more  easy 
to  Plato,  the  fresher  it  was  in  his 
remembrance.  And  indeed  it  was 
then  that  he  had  the  most  pressing 
summons  to  set  right  the  ideas  of 
his  fellow-citizens  about  his  teacher 
by  a  narrative  of  the  facts.  The 
latter  reason,  however,  would  lead 
us  to  place  the  Crito  not  much 
later,  the  more  so  because  here  the 
interest  intimated  in  the  Crito 
Itself  is  added,  namely,  to  defend 
the  friends  of  Socrates  against  the 
appearance  of  having  done  nothing 
at  all  to  save  him.  It  might  cer- 
tainly appear  that  Plato  could  not 
have  spoken  of  the  preparations 
for  Socrates'  escape,  immediately 
after  his  death,  without  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  the  parties  in- 
volved therein.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
discovery  of  a  plan  which  remained 
unaccomplished  could  have  led  to 
prosecutions,  and  whether  the  plan 
was  not  already  known  even  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  Crito ; 
again,  we  do  not  know  how  long 
Crito  out-lived  Socrates,  and 
whether  Plato  does  not  wish  to  do- 
fend  the  dead  against  unfavourable 
judgments ;  moreover,  if  Crito  was 
no  longer  living,  he  Had  greater 
freedom  in  referring  to  him  ;  yet 
besides  Crito,  he  mentions  by  name 
none  of  the  persons  implicated  (p. 
45  B),  such  as  the  Thebans  Sim- 
mias  and  Cebes,  who  without 
doubt  had  already  returned  home. 
'•  A  more  precise  arrangement 
!•  impossible  from  the  fact  that 
the   particulars  of  this  period  of 


Plato's  life  are  not  known^  If  his 
stay  at  Megara  could  have  lasted 
longer,  he  might  have  composed 
the  dialogues  in  question  there. 
But  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
p.  17  sq.,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  make  this  supposition,  and  it  is 
a  wide  departure  from  authen- 
ticated tradition  to  speak,  as  Her- 
mann does,  of  a  Megaric  period 
and  Megaric  dialogues.  Ueberweg 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Phil.  Ivii..  1870,  p. 
76  sq.  supra,  106,  41)  wishes  to 
put  back  the  Protagoras  and  the 
kindred  dialogues  to  387  b.c., 
and  he  believes  that  for  this 
chronology  he  finds  a  strong  exter- 
nal support  in  the  fact  that  Iso- 
crates  (Bus.  6),  six  years  after 
Socrates'  death,  reproaches  the 
rhetorician  Polycrates:  ^AXKi^ii^y 
ISctffcas  awT^  (Socr.)  fioBrrr^y,  hy  inr* 
ixtiyov  fi^y  o&8ch  fj  ffBtro  touScim^- 
fifvoy^  which,  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Protagoras,  could  no  longer 
have  been  said.  But  if  this  asser- 
tion is  not  mere  imagination  (and 
certainly  in  the  Busiris,  which 
pays  little  regard  to  historical 
truth,  we  may  very  well  expet'f 
this  from  Isocrates).  it  cannot  mean 
to  deny  the  intercourse  of  Alci- 
biades  with  Socrates,  but  only 
to  deny,  what  Xenophon  also, 
Mem.  i.  2.  12  sq.  refutes,  that  his 
opinions  and  conduct  were  mo- 
tived by  the  Socratic  teaching. 
That  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
connected  with  Socrates  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  must  also 
be  universally  known  from  Xen. 
loc.  cit.  This  result,  however,  is 
also  obtained  from  the  Protagonis: 
Alcibiades  is  not  here  represented 
as  wai^fuSfifyos  6irb  ^Kpdrovs, 
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Laches,  Charmides,  and  Lysis,  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  portrayal  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy,  which, 
though  full  of  poetic  freedom  and  invention,  was  in  the 
main  true  to  nature,  and  might  therefore  be  used  by 
Aristotle  as  historical  evidence  J^  About  the  same  date, 
but  rather  earlier  than  the  Apology,  the  Euthyphro 
may  have  been  written  with  a  similar  design :  unless 
indeed  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Socrates'  trialJ* 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Gorgias,  Meno,  Theae- 
tetus,  and  Euthydemus.  These  four  dialogues,  judging 
from  the  references  in  them  to  contemporary  events, 
must  not  only  be  later,  and  for  the  most  part  many 
years  later,  than  the  Protagoras  and  the  death  of 
Socrates;^*  but  they  also   in   their  scientific  content 


"  Cf.  p.  85. 

*•  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Tiew  of  Plato's  literary  activity 
developed  ahove  makes  him  begin, 
not  with  epoch-makiog  works, 
which  give  a  glimpse  of  all  that  is 
to  follow,  but  with  essays  of 
smaller  scientific  pretensions  (as 
Ribbing,  Plato's  Ideenl.  ii.  76  sq. 
objects),  can  hardly  be  construed  to 
his  prejudice.  The  same  is  the 
case  (to  say  nothing  of  our  great 
poets)  with  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Schel- 
ling,  and  many  others.  Before 
Plato  had  discovered  in  the  theory 
of  Idens  the  peculiar  principle 
of  his  system,  which  could  only 
have  happened  after  long  pre- 
paration, he  was  of  necessity  li- 
mited to  the  setting  forth  the 
Socratic  philosophy  in  detail.  That 
there  was  need  of  some  practice  in 
the  literary  form  which  was  first 
uM-d  by  him  can  cause  us  no  sur- 
prise: seeing,  however,  that,  so  scon 
after  the  first  experiments,  he  was 


able  to  produce  such  a  work  of 
art  as  the  Protagoras,  we  have  no 
reason  to  look  in  vain  for  traits  of 
his  high  genius  even  in  the  essays 
of  this  period  ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  can  hardly  imagine  how,  after 
the  Phsedrus,  he  could  have  writ- 
ten a  Lysis,  a  Laches,  and  a  Char- 
mides, and  also  in  the  Protagoras 
how  he  could  so  entirely  have  re- 
frained from  any  reference  to  the 
theories  which  separate  his  stand- 
point from  the  Socratic. 

'*  It  has  been  already  shown, 
p.  93,  3  ;  18,  31;  pp.  83,  84; 
that  the  Meno  cannot  have  been 
written  before  395,  nor  the  Theaete- 
tus  before  394  b.c.  ;  and  the  Euthy- 
demus gives  evidence  of  the 
activity  of  Antisthenes  in  Athens, 
and  his  attacks  upon  Plato,  as 
well  as  the  attack  of  Isocrates  on 
the  Sophists  (cf.  on  this  point 
also  p.  132,  04).  Even  apart  from 
the  obvious  allusions,  Gorg.  486  A, 
508  C  sq.,  521   B  sq.,  we  must 
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point  immistakeably  to  a  time  when  Plato  had  already 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  his  system  in  the  theory  of 
ideas,®®  when  he  had  appropriated  the  Pythagorean 
notions  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  a  retribu- 
tion after  death,**  and  connected  them  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  of  Anamnesis  with  that  theory;"  with  which 


suppose  the  Goigias  to  have  been 
written  not  before  Socrates'  death : 
this,  however,  does  not  help  us 
much. 

■•  In  the  Euthydemus,  301  A, 
fca\^  wpdyfjLora  are  crcpa  atnov  y^ 
rov  fcoAoG  *  irdp*<m  fi4yroi  ^Kticrry 
abrwy  KdWos  ri.  In  these  words  I 
see  not  merely,  with  Steinhart, 
'a  close  approximation  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas/  but  the  actual 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine.  The 
ainoKa\hy,  the  ideally  fair,  which, 
separate  from  individual  things 
that  are  fair,  gives  them  their 
fairness  by  its  present  indwelling, 
is  actually  the  iSci  of  the  Ka\6y, 
This  enunciation  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  objection  which 
Antisthenes  appears  to  have  used 
against  the  participation  of  Things 
in  the  Ideas :  v.  Part  i.  p.  255,  2. 
The  words  of  the  Theaetetus, 
176  E,  are  even  clearer:  rapa- 
idyfjLiruv  4y  ry  ttrri  ka^Jrruv — cf. 
175  C — is  a  plain  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
Parmenides,  132  D,  m  almost  the 
same  words.  The  '  Here '  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  evil,  and  the 
*  There'  to  which  we  are  told 
to  flee  in  the  Theaetetus,  176  A, 
is  another  decisive  exampl»»  of 
Plato's  idealism  being  already 
formed. 

•'  These  Pythagorean  doctrines 
are  seen  clearly,  not  only  in  the 
Meno  (v.  following  note),  but  in 
the  Gorgias.     508  A  of  the  latter 


(cf.  vol.  i.  380, 3)  shows  its  authoi^s 
acquaintance  with  Pythagoreism : 
Gorgias,  393  A,  D,  Plato  employs 
Philolaus*  comparison  of  the  tr&fAa 
to  acrij/ia(v.  vol.  i.  388, 5),  and  indi- 
cates its  source  by  the  words  KOfiJl^hs 
iof^p  tacos  'Xiic€K6s  rit  ^  'IroAiic^s. 
HiKfkhs  KOfii^fhs  &i^p  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  well-known  songof  Timo- 
creon's,  given  in  Bergk's  Poetae 
Lyrici,  p.  941 ;  and  the  addition  of 
*lraXiKhs  points  to  the  Italian  philo- 
sophers, and  in  particular  to  Philo- 
laus  of  Tarentum.  The  reference 
is  not  quite  so  clear,  523  A  sqq., 
where  the  ordinary  notions  about 
the  judges  of  the  dead,  the  isLinds 
of  the  Blessed,  and  Hades,  are  given. 
But  the  belief  in  immortality  . 
appears  unequivocally  here,  as  in 
the    Theaetetus,   177    A,    and    in 

524  B  is  connected  with  the  same 
thoughts  as  meet  us  afterwards  in 
the  Phaedo,  64  C,  80  C.  The  G  orgias, 

525  B  sqq.,  distinguishes  between 
curable  and  incurable  sins,  tem- 
poral and  eternal  punishments  in 
the  future  world ;  just  as  later  on 
the  Republic,  x.  615  D  sq.,  does, 
following  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
So  wo  cannot  doubt  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote  the  Gorgias,  Plato's 
views  of  a  future  state  were  in  the 
main  settled. 

•*  Vide  the  well-known  passage 
in  the  Meno,  which  will  be  noticctl 
further  in  a  subsequent  place,  81  A 
sq.  The  reference  in  tliis  to  the 
Pythagorean   doctrine  of    metfin- 
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indeed  the  whole  belief  in  immortality  as  he  under- 
stood it  was  so  bound  up  that  both  must  have  arisen 
almost  simultaneously.^    Since  therefore  these  dia- 


Mjchosis  is  perfectly  plain,  though 
Plato  (with  Philolaus,  v.  Pt.  i. 
827,  1)  only  appeals  to  Pindar 
and  the  (>phic  tradition;  the 
proof,  as  is  weU  known,  is  in  a 
tenet  of  the  Pythagorean  Mathe- 
matics— the  Pythagorean  funda- 
mental theory.  And  it  seems 
equally  clear  to  me  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Reminiscence  {i.vdturri9is) 
really  presupposes  that  of  the 
Ideas.  The  objects  of  reminis- 
cence can  only  be  the  universal 
eonc^ts  (aAif0c(a  t&v  6trrcov) — the 
sensuous  forms  of  which  meet  us 
in  individual  things  —  not  in- 
dividual presentations  which  we 
have  experienced  in  our  former 
lives :  v.  Meno,  86  A  ;  cf.  Phaedo, 
99  E.  Plato  expresses  himself  as 
if  the  latter  were  his  meaning,  but 
this  is  merely  the  same  mythical 
form  of  exposition  which  we  find 
elsewhere ;  he  states  in  the  Phaedo, 
72  £  sqq.,  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  Meno,  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  he  wi&hes 
to  be  understood.  I  cannot,  any 
more  than  Ribbing  (PI.  Ideenl.  i. 
173  sq.)  or  Steger  (PI.  Stud.  i. 
43),  agree  with  Steinhart  (loc.  cit. 
11,  96  ;  iv.  85,  383,  416)  and  Suse- 
mihl  (Genet.  Entw.  i.  85  sq.)  in 
finding  in  the  Meno  an  earlier  and 
more  immature  form  of  the  theory 
of  Reminiscence  than  in  the 
Phaedrus,  nor  with  Schaarsehmidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  356  sq.), 
who  avails  himself  of  the  passage 
in  question  as  evidence  for  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Meno.  The 
Meoo  says,  81  C,  that  the  soul  has 
learnt  ererything,  inasmuch  as  it 


has  seen  jcal  r&  itM^t  koI  t&  iy^Aiov 
KoX  xdma  xp^f^Ta.  Similarly  in 
the  Republic  and  the  Timteus :  in 
the  former  (x.  614  E),  the  souls 
after  their  wanderings  through  the 
world  above  and  the  world  beneath 
are  represented  as  narrating  to  one 
another  what  they  have  seen  in 
both  ;  in  the  latter  (41  D),  each  of 
them  before  entering  into  human 
existence  is  placed  on  a  planet,  in 
the  revolutions  of  which  it  con- 
templates the  universe;  with  the 
last  description,  the  Phaedrus 
agrees  on  the  whole,  although 
in  it  the  ideas  stand  for  that 
which  the  souls  see  during  their 
journey  round  the  world.  The 
Meno  again  reckons  moral  and 
mathematical  truths  amongnt  the 
things  which  the  soul  knows  from 
its  pre-existence,  81  C,  82  A  sq. 
Further  on  (p.  85  E  sq.)  we  are  met 
by  the  fallacy :  If  the  soul  were 
in  possession  of  knowledge,  hy  &y 
f  Xp6vov  ical  hvtof  fi^Ji  iufBpwwos,  it 
must  always  be  in  possession  of 
knowledge.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  defend  the  validity  of  this  con- 
clusion. I  would  rather  ask  where 
is  the  valid  conclusion,  by  which 
pre  -  existence  is  proved,  and 
whether,  for  example,  the  method 
of  proof  in  the  Phasdo,  70  C  sq., 
has  in  this  respect  any  advantage 
over  that  of  the  Mono?  In 
point  of  fact,  our  'fallacy'  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Phsedo, 
72  E,  as  a  well-known  Socratic 
evidence  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

"  Plato      himself     gives     his 
opinions    on    this   connection   in 
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logues  occupy  themselves  quite  disproportionately  with 
elementary  enquiries  into  the  most  universal  moral 
principles,  concerning  the  oneness  and  teachableness  of 
virtue,  the  conception  of  knowledge,  and  the  like ;  the 
reason  cannot  be  that  Plato  had  not  himself  advanced 
essentially  beyond  the  Socratic  stand-point  and  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  his  own  system, — it  must  lie  in 
methodical  calculation.  The  author  here  intentionally 
confines  himself  to  what  is  elementary,  because  he  wants 
first  to  establish  this  on  all  sides,  to  secure  the  founda- 
tion of  his  building,  before  raising  it  higher.  His 
method  in  the  Cratylus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  and  Par- 
menides  must  be  criticised  from  a  similar  point  of 
view.  These  dialogues  decidedly  presuppose  the 
doctrine  of  ideas:"  in  the  Politicus  Plato,  besides 
laying  down  his  theory  of  government,  also  gives  ex- 
pression to  several  important  determinations  of  his 
natm*al  philosophy,**  betraying  Pythagorean  influence 


the  Phsedo,  76  I)  so.  If  there  is, 
he  says,  a  beautiful,  a  good,  &<^., 
and  generally  if  there  are  ideas, 
the  soul  must  have  already  been 
in  existence  before  birth ;  if  we 
deny  the  former  position,  we  can- 
not grant  the  lattor.  He  says  this 
in  reference  to  the  ki^^yrtais, 
which  is  indeed  really  a  recol- 
lection of  the  ideas.  The  same, 
however,  holds  good  of  the  later 
ptoofs  for  the  immortality  of  the 
sours  nature  (Phsedo,  1 00  B  sq.) ; 
as  throughout  he  goes  upon  the 
relation  in  which  Uie  soul  stands 
to  the  idea  of  life;  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  soul  in  the  Phsedrus 
as  &px^  ka^CMms  (246  0  sq.),  aU 
along  presupposes  the  separation 
of  the  eternal  and  essential  from 


the  external  appearance,  which, 
with  Plato,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  theory  of  the  absolute 
reality  of  the  Ideas;  tlie  soul  in 
its  higher  parts  lives  upon  the 
intuition  of  the  Ideas  (247  D, 
248  B.) 

■*  It  will  be  shown  later  on  how 
the  Sophist  and  Parmenides  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  this  doctrine. 
For  the  Cratylus,  cf.  489  C  sq. 
(where  the  expression  ^rci/NirTcty 
can  at  most  only  mean  that  the  doc- 
trine is  new  to  the  readers,  not  that 
it  has  occurred  to  Plato  only  then 
for  the  first  time),  386  D,  389  B,  D, 
390  E,  423  E ;  and  the  Politicus, 
285  £  sq.,  269  D. 

■*Polit  269  D  sq.,  we  find 
the  opposition  of  the  immutable 
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not  only  in  these,  but  in  other  more  distinct  references 
to  that  school  of  his  predecessors/*  Consequently  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  at  the  date  of  these  dialogues 
he  had  not  yet  perfected  his  philosophic  principle,  nor 
occupied  himself  with  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  though, 
as  to  contents  and  method,  he  is  here  most  nearly 
allied  with  the  Eleatic-Megarian  philosophy,  this  merely 
proves  that  he  desired  to  lead  his  readers  onward  from 
that  starting  point,  not  that  he  himself  had  not  already 
passed  it. 

As  little  are  we  compelled,  on  account  of  the  definite 
prominence  in  the  Phaedrus  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
and  the  changing  existences  of  the  soul,  to  consider 
that  dialogue  as  later  than  the  Sophist,  Statesman,  and 
Parmenides,®^  or  even  than  the  Grorgias,  Meno,  Euthy- 
demus,  Cratylus,  and  Thesetetus.^®     It  is  quite  as  pos- 
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corporeal  world,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  assumption  of  perio- 
dical changes  in  mundane  affairs. 
And  in  272  D  sq.,  271  B  sq.,  we 
get,  in  connection  witli  this,  the 
doctrine  that  each  soul  in  each 
mundane  period  has  to  run  through 
a  fixed  number  of  earthly  bodies, 
unless  previously  transferred  to  a 
higher  destiny.  In  273  B,  D,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Timseus  on  matter  is 
clearly  anticipated. 

«  In  the  Cratylus,  400  B  sq., 
we  find  Philolaufl'  comparison  of 
cmim.  and  o^fut,  which  occurred 
before  in  the  Gorgias.  We  are 
£irther  told  that  this  life  is  a  state 
of  purification.  In  405  D,  we 
hare  the  Pythagorean  World  Har- 
mony; in  403  E,  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  immortality,  which  is 


Sophist,  252  B,  gives  us  the 
Pythagorean  opposition  of  the  Li- 
mited and  Unlimiiod,  which  meet 
us  a^rain  in  the  Parmonides,  137  D, 
143  D  sq.,  144  E,  158  B  sqq.,  with 
the  addition  of  a  contrast  be- 
tween Odd  and  Even,  One  and 
Many;  and,  ibid.  143  D  sq.,  the 
derivation  of  numbers  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Pythagoreans.  In  the 
Politicus,  we  have  the  Pythagorean 
tenets  of  the  Mean,  284  E  sq..  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Unlimited, 
273  D. 

"  So  Hermann  and  Steinhart. : 
vide  supra,  pp.  103,  104,;  105,  38. 

•"*  As  Susemihl:  vide  supra. 
Deuschle  (The  Platonic  Politicus, 
p.  4)  puts  the  Phaedrus  rather 
earlier,  between  the  Euthydemus 
and  Cratylus. 
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sible  that  Plato  here  mythically  foretells  convictions 
which  were  already  in  his  mind  during  the  writing  of 
those  dialogues,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  sys- 
tematic evolution  of  his  doctrines,  he  had  for  the  present 
set  aside :  that  the  Phsedrus  may  thus  be  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  longer  series  of  writings,  designed  from  its 
position  to  afford  the  reader  a  preliminary  view  of  the 
goal,  hereafter  to  be  frequently  hidden  from  his  eyes, 
as  he  presses  towards  it  by  the  long  and  tortuous 
road  of  methodical  enquiry.  This  possibility  rises 
into  probability  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  those 
traces  of  youthfulness  which  others  have  observed;^ 
if  we  remark  that  some  important  points  of  doctrine 
are  in  this  work,  as  in  the  glow  of  a  first  discovery, 
still  wanting  in  tlie  closer  limitation  which  Plato  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  give  them ;  ^  if  we  note  how,  in 


"  In  Diog.  iii.  38,  Olympiodorus 
3  (vide  p.  92,  1),  it  is  declared  to 
be  Plato's  first  written  treatise,  by 
reference  to  the  ixtipaxiSoBts  of  its 
subject. — the  dithyrambic  character 
of  the  exposition.  Schleiermacher, 
PI.  W.  1  a.  69  sq.,  gives  a  more 
thorough  exposition  of  the  youth- 
ful character  recognisable  'in  the 
whole  texture  and  colour '  of  the 
Pha'drus.  lie  calls  attention  to 
the  tendency  to  writing  for  dis- 
play, and  the  exhibition  of  the 
authors  own  superiority,  which  is 
discernible  throughout;  to  the 
proud  la\'ishness  of  material  seen 
in  the  second  and  third  refutation 
of  the  dialectic  advorsiiry,  each  of 
which  outdoes  its  predecessor,  only 
to  result  in  the  declaration  that 
his  whole  literary  production,  and 
these  speeches  with  it,  are  merely 
play.    The   Hhotors   are    discom- 


fited with  ostentatious  complete- 
ness ;  and  at  every  pause  the  by- 
play breaks  out  in  renewed  luxuri- 
ance, or  an  uncalled-for  solemnity 
is  imparted  to  the  tone.  Such  are 
some  of  the  points  noticed  by 
Schleiermacher;  and  to  these  we 
may  add  that  even  the  famous 
myth  of  the  Phaedrus  lacks  the 
intuitive  faculty  which  msrks 
Platonic  myths  as  a  rule.  The 
dithyrambic  tone  of  the  whole 
work  has  none  of  the  repose  about 
it  with  which,  in  other  dialogues, 
Plato  treats  the  most  exalted 
themes ;  it  is  indeed  so  signally 
difierent  from  the  matured  lucidity 
of  the  Symposium,  that  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  there  are  only  a 
few  years  between  them. 

••  CJourage  and  Desire,  which, 
according  to  the  Timens,  42  A, 
69  C  sq.  (cf.  Folit  309  C;  Rep.  x. 
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the  second  part,  the  elements  of  the  scientific  method 
are  as  if  for  the  first  time  laid  down,  and  the  name  and 
conception  of  Dialectic,  already  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Euthydemns,  ^*  are  introduced  as  something  new  ;  ** 
if,  in  fine,  we  compare  the  remarks  on  rhetoric  in  the 
Phadrus  with  those  in  the  Gorgias :  ^^  andthejudg- 


611  B  »^q.)»  compose  tho  mortal 
■oul  vhich  only  ct>me8  iuto  being 
at  thfe  union  "with  tho  body,  are 
here,  246  A  sq.,  transferred  to  the 
pre-existent  states  and  in  249  D 
sq.  ve  find  the  Ijove  which  is  tho 
mMn  theme  of  the  T'hiElrua  con- 
ceived only  in  general  tenns  as  tho 
striring  after  the  Ideal,  awakened 
by  the  action  of  beauty.  Not  till 
we  come  to  iho  Symposium  do 
we  find  the  addition,  that  Love  is 
concerned  with  production  in  tho 
sphere  of  beauty. 

•»  P.  290  C  ;  also  Cratylu.s, 
390  C ;  Soph.  2o3  D  sq. ;  Polit. 
286  D,  287  A. 

•»  P.  265  C  sqq.  Dialectic  is 
here  described  on  its  formal  logical 
frido  only;  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
Sieinhart  (PI.  W.  iii.  459)  in  re- 
garding Uie  representation  given 
of  it  as  more  mature  than  that 
in  the  Sophist,  where,  loc.  cit.,  the 
logical  problem  of  Dialectic  is  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  community 
ot  concepts.  Stallbaum's  attempt 
(De  Art.  Dial,  in  Phsedro  doctp. 
Lpz.  1853,  p.  13)  to  reconcile  the 
elementary  description  of  Dialectic 
in  the  Phaedrus  with  the  later 
enunciation  does  not  satisfy  mo. 
Ho  says  that  the  Phaedrus  only 
wants  to  represent  Dialectic  as  tho 
true  nrtof  Love.  Even  if  this  were 
fo.  it  would  not  follow  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  something 
new,  the  very  name  of  which  has 
to  be  enquired.     But  there  is  no 


justification  in  tho  dialogue  itself 
for  thus  narrowing  down  tho  scope 
of  its  second  part. 

•*  Tho  Phsednis,  260  E  sqq., 
shows  that  Rhetoric  is  not  an  art 
at  all,  but  only  a  rpi^y)  ircxj'os,  and 
wo  find  the  same  in  the  Gorgias,  463 
A  sqq.  But  tho  former  not  only 
takes  no  exception  to  tho  general 
description  of  Khctoriij  as  having 
only  persuasion  fur  its  object  (how- 
ever little  tliis  may  havo  been 
Plato's  own  view),  but  makes  this 
description  the  basis  of  it,s  argu- 
ment. The  latter  contradicts  this 
flatly.  458  K,  504  D  sqq.,  and  gives 
tlio  Rhetor  the  higheraimof  amend- 
ing and  teaching  his  audience;  and 
b«-cau80  Rlietoric  does  not  satisfy 
those  requirements,  it  is,  in  tho  The- 
fetetus.  201  A,  Politicus,  304  C,  al- 
lowed only  a  subordinate  value, 
compared  with  Philosopliy ;  though 
tho  Pliffidnis  does  not  clearly  divide 
the  respective  metho;ls  of  the  two. 
In  fjico  of  these  facts  (which 
Ueberwegs  remarks.  Plat.  Schr. 
294,  fail  to  dispbiy  in  any  other 
light)  I  cannot  allow  much  im- 
portance either  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Phaedrus  on  single  Rhetors 
and  their  theories  (Steiuhart,  iv. 
43),  nor  to  the  circumstinco  which 
Hermann  alone  (Plat  517)  regards 
as  decisive,  viz.  that  tho  PJiiedrus 
270  A  pisses  a  judgment  on 
Pericles  so  much  more  favourable 
than  tho  Gorgias  515  C  sq.  519  A. 
The  former  praises  him  as  a 
2 
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ment  on  Isocrates  with  that  of  the  Euthydemus.^ 
The  opinion  therefore  seems  justifiable  that  Plato  up 
to  the  death  of  Socrates  remained  generally  true  to  the 
Socratic  manner  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  in  the 
writings  of  this  period  did  not  essentially  advance 
beyond  his  teacher ;  but  that  in  the  years  immediately 


speaker  of  genius  and  scientific 
culture ;  the  latter  blames  him  as 
a  statesman.  Both  this  praise  and 
blame  are  quite  compatible  ^as 
Krische  has  already  remarked, 
Phit.  Ph»dr.  114  sq.),  at  any  rate 

Sst  as  much  as  e.g.  the  praise  of 
omer  and  other  poets,  Symp.  209 
D,  is  compatible  with  expressions 
such  as  Gorg.  602  B  sq. ;  Rep.  ii. 
877  C  sq. ;  X.  698  D  sq. ;  and  even 
supposing  it  were  othonn'ise,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  the 
unfavourable  judgment  is  the 
earlier  or  the  later  one :  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Gorgias  is  repe;»ted 
in  the  Politicus,  303  B  sq. ;  and  as 
Plato  always  considered  democracy 
to  be  bad,  we  cannot  see  how  he 
ever  could  have  arrived  at  a  dif- 
ferent view  as  reganls  the  states- 
man who  most  decidedly  had  paved 
the  way  for  it. 

••  In  the  Euthydemus,  without 
mentioning  Isocrates,  yet  with  dis- 
tinct reference  to  him,  his  depreci- 
atory judgments  as  regards  the 
Philosophers  (or  as  he  calls  them 
the  Eristics,  the  Sophists)  are  de- 
cidedly rebutted,  and  the  middle 
position  which  he  himself  aimed 
at  between  a  philosopher  and  a 
statesman  is  shown  to  be  unten- 
able. The  Phaedrus,  on  the  con- 
trary, 278  E  sq.,  represents  Socrates 
as  expressing  a  hope  that  Isocrates 
by  virtue  of  the  philosophic  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  will  not  merely 


leave  all  other  orators  far  behind, 
but  perhaps  himself  also  turn  to 
philosophy.  Spengel  (Isocrates  u. 
Platon.  Abh.  d.  Miinchner  Akad. 
philos.-philol.  Kl.  vii.  1855.  p. 
729-769  ;  cf.  espec.  762  sq.)  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  believing  that  the 
Phaedrus  must  have  been  written 
before  the  character  of  Isocrates 
had  developed  in  that  particular 
direction  wnich  Plato's  defence  in 
the  Euthydemus  challenges— before 
the  hope  of  still  winning  him  over 
to  the  side  of  philosophy  had 
vanished — and  boiore  ho  had  pub- 
lished that  series  of  attacks  on  tlie 
philosophers  of  his  time  (including 
Plato,  though  neither  he  nor  any 
other  is  named)  which  we  have 
in  the  speeches  against  the 
Sophists,  Uel.  i-7,  Panath.  26-32, 
IT.  iunaic.  195,  258  sq.  Philipp. 
12.  As  Isocrates  was  born  b.c. 
436,  supposing  the  Phasirns  to 
have  been  composed  38^  b.c..  he 
had  alremly,  at  the  time  of  its 
composition,  attained  an  age  to 
which  tliis  condition  clearly  no 
longer  applied.  The  remark  of 
Steinhart,  Plat.  Leben,  181  sq.,  in- 
tended to  meet  this  conclusion, 
fails  to  carry  conviction  with  it, 
as  he  finally  supports  his  position 
with  the  mere  assumption  that 
neither  was  Plato  in  the  Euthy- 
demus thinking  of  Isocmtes,  nor 
Isocrates  of  Plato  in  the  speech 
against  the  Sophists. 
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succeeding  that  event,  he  discovered  in  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  and  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality  the  central 
point  of  his  system,  and  thenceforward  began,  accord- 
ing to  the  annoxmcement  in  the  Phsedrus,  to  develope 
his  convictions  in  methodical  progression.  That  these 
convictions  became  in  course  of  time  more  clearly 
defined  and  more  distinctly  apprehended — that  the 
horizon  of  the  philosopher  gradually  enlarged,  and  his 
method  and  form  of  expression  to  some  extent  altered — 
that  his  relation  to  the  older  schools  was  not  throughout 
the  same — that  it  was  long  before  his  political,  and 
far  longer  before  his  cosmical  theories  were  completed 
as  to  detail ;  all  this  we  shall  probably  find,  even  if 
the  traces  of  such  a  development  should  be  less  marked 
in  his  writings  than  it  was  in  fact ;  but  the  essential 
stand-point  and  general  outlines  of  his  doctrine  must 
have  been  certain  to  him  from  the  date  indicated  by 
the  Phaedrus,  Gorgias,  Meno,  and  Theaetetus. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Symposium  and^ 
Phaedo  are  later  than  the  Phaedrus,  and  belong  to  a^ 
time  when  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  also  his  ar- 
tistic power,  had  reached  full  maturity  ;  **  the  Philebus, 
too,  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  But 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  order  of  these  dia- 
logues with  regard  to  one  another,  and  the  exact  date 
of  each,  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
the  views  of  critics  differ  widely  on  these  questions. 
Between  those  dialogues  which  definitely  bring  forward 

•*  Ast  and  Socher  would  place    this  supposition,  however,  has  been 
the  Phsedo  immediately  after  So-    sufficiently  refuted,  supra, 
erates*  death  (supra,  101,  25,  28): 
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the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul, 
and  those  from  which  it  is  absent,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  interval ;  and  if  the  former  were  for  the 
most  part  not  written  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
we  cannot  ventare  to  place  either  of  the  latter  in  the 
period  closely  succeeding  that  event. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  dialogues 
primarily  concerned  with  the  delineation  of  Socrates 
and  the  Socratic  philosophy,  &  Plato  then  apprehended 
it,  may  have  been  written  partly  in  Megara,  partly 
after  his  return  thence  to  Athens  ;  that  he  then  went 
to  Egypt  and  Cyrene;  that  during  this  journey  or 
inmiediately  after  it  he  formed  the  views  which  led 
him  decidedly  beyond  the  Socratic  stand-point, — at  any 
rate  then  first  resolved  to  proclaim  them  by  his  mas- 
ter's mouth  ;  and  thus  this  second  epoch  of  his  literary 
activity  might  commence  about  four  or  five  years  after 
Socrates'  death.  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
cannot  be  substantiated. 

Among  the  writings  of  this  time  the  Phsedrus  seems 
to  be  the  earliest.^*  The  Gorgias  and  Meno  may  have  fol- 
lowed ;  their  subject  and  treatment  allying  them,  more 
than  any  dialogues  of  this  class,  to  the  Protagoras.^^ 
From  the  well-known  anachronism  in  the  Meno,^®  it 
would  appear  that  this  work  was  published  not  much  later 
than  495  b.c.^     The  Theaetetus  is  connected  with  the 


••  My  own  arguments  in  farour 
of  this  supposition  are  given  p.  130 
sq. :  cf.  112  sq. 

•'  The  Euthydemus  is  omitted, 
for  the  reasons  giren  on  p.  84. . 

••  Cf.  p.  98,  3. 

**  On  the  one  hand  Ismcnias  is 


oxprosply  called  6  vvv  V9w<rr\  tlXTj- 
^tt?5  rii  JloKvKpdrous  xp^lJ^'ra^  which 
in  this  case  can  only  be  said  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  author,  not 
of  Socrates ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  incident  wns  still  recent,  and 
Plato's  indignation  at  it  still  fresh. 
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Meno  by  its  subject-matter ;  the  Meno  (89  C  sq.  96  D 
sqq.)  reduces  the  question  of  the  teachableness  of  virtue 
to  the  preliminary  question,  '  Is  virtue  knowledge  ? '  but 
at  the  same  time  recognises  that  virtuous  conduct  can 
also  spring  from  right  opinion  ;  the  Theaetetus  enquires' 
into  the  conception  of  knowledge,  and  it«  relation  to 
right  opinion.  In  point  of  date  also,  the  Theaetetus 
seems  to  approximate  to  the  Meno.  For  if  it  was  not 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Corinthian  war,  we  cannot 
place  it  much  earlier  than  368  B.c.*®®  It  is,  however, 
very  unlikely  that  Plato  should  at  so  late  a  period  have 
thought  so  elementary  an  enquiry  to  be  necessary,  for 
we  find  him  in  other  dialogues  *°*  treating  the  distinc- 
tion of  knowledge  and  opinion  as  a  thing  universally 
acknowledged,  and  of  wliich  it  was  suflScient  merely  to 
remind  his  readers.  Yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
place  the  Theaetetus  later  than  368  B.C.,  the  greater 
number  of  Plato's  most  comprehensive  and  important 
works  must  be  crowded  into  the  two  last  decades  of 
his  life :  this  is  in  itself  not  probable,  and  it  becomes 
still  less  so  when  we  remember  that  in  these  twenty 
years  occurred  the  two  Sicilian  journeys,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle ;  wliich  latter  is  so  entirely  untraceable  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  that  we  are  forced  to  assign  it  to 
a  later  date.*°^     It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the 

It  can  easily  be  i  magi  nod  how  he  gather    with    iwitrr4iii.7i^    Z6^a  and 

came    t/)    allow  this    remarkable  ei(aOri<rtt  appear,   plainly  the    two 

anaclironism.  concepts,  the  separation  of  which 

*••  Cf.  p.  18,  81.  from  Knowledge  is  the  subject  of 

*•*  Tim.  61  Dsq. ;   Rep.  v.  477  enquiry  in  the  Thesetetus.                : 

A,  E;vii.  633  E;  Symp.  202  A;  »•*  The  Laws  form  an  exception 

also   Farmen.    166  I),   where,  to-  considering  their  general  attitude 
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Theaetetus  must  have  been  written  a  short  time  after 
the  Meno ;  most  likely  between  392  and  390  B-c.*"* 
The  Sophist  is  connected  with  the  Theaetetus  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  show  that  Plato  not  only  meant 
in  the  former  to  refer  his  readers  expressly  to  the 
latter,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  TheaBtetus,  for  a  further  enquiry  of  a  like 
nature.'*^  The  Politicus,  too,  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  Sophist ;  *®*  and  there  is  in  both  dialogues  the 
announcement  of  a  third  discussion  on  the  conception 
of  a  philosopher;  a  promise  which  Plato,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  never  fulfilled.  If  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  all  these  dialogues  were  com- 
posed in  direct  sequence,  without  the  interruption  of 


we  cannot  expfct  them  to  touch 
upon  the  metAphysics  of  Plato's 
later  doctrines. 

*••  The  point  which  Ueberweg, 
Plat.  Schrift.  227  sqq.,  lays  stress 

Zn  in  support  of  his  own  and 
ak's  supposition  that  the  Theap- 
tetus  was  written  before  368,  seems 
to  me  much  too  uncertain  to  prove 
anything.  On  the  contrary,  it 
harmonizes  very  well  with  the 
common  view,  that  Euclid  and 
Theodorus  play  a  part  in  the 
Theaetetus ;  and  with  them, 
not  long  before  the  time  assigned 
for  the  compobition  of  the  dialogue, 
Plato  had  had  friendly  intercourse. 
Cf.  p.  18,  31. 

»•*  In  the  Theaetetus,  after  it  has 
been  shown  that  of  the  different 
definitions  of  Knowledge,  ^tmtt^/ht;, 
ae  of<r67;<riy,  Z6^a  iXriBiis,  8<J{o 
iL\7j$ris  fifrk  \6you,  no  one  is  sa« 
tisfactory  (210  A) ;  Socrates  says 
in  conclusion   that  he  must  now 


depart  to  the  court ;  ^toO^v  S^,  i 
6c(68etfp€,  devpo  wdXiy  iwafrHfitw. 
In  reference  to  this,  the  Sophist 
opens  with  the  words  of  Theo- 
dorus: Kirii  tV  X^^*  ifioKoyioPf 
S)  ^(i>KpaTtSy  ^KOfity,  lb  is  true, 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Theae- 
tetus would  not  certainly  esta- 
blish any  design  of  a  continua- 
tion in  further  dialogues  (Bonitz, 
Plat.  Stud.  II.,  41  in  reference  to 
the  end  of  the  Laches  and  Prota- 
goras) ;  but  if  Plato  has  connected 
them  with  such  a  continuation, 
we  may  in  this  case  certainly  sup- 
pose that  he  refers  to  them  in 
it ;  and,  again,  the  beginning  of 
the  Sophist  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  his  readers  if  it  was 
separated  from  the  Theaetetus  by 
a  very  great  interval  and  by  a 
scries  of  other  dialogues. 

'"  Politicus,  init. ;  Sophist,  216 
Csq. 
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other  works,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  Plato  when  he 
undertook  the  Sophist  had  already  planned  the  Politi- 
ciis,  and  he  probably  allowed  himself  no  great  delay  in 
the  execution  of  his  design.  We  cannot  be  so  certain 
about  the  Thesetetus;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
years  can  have  intervened  between  this  dialogue  and 
the  Sophist ;  and  thus  there  is  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Sophist  and  Politicus  also  were  composed 
before  the  first  Sicilian  journey,  or  about  that  time.'®* 


>••  Ueberweg,  Plat.  Schrift.  275 
K).,  followinii^  Munk's  example, 
places  the  Thesetetos  trilogy  far 
later.  His  chief  evidence  lies 
in  the  observation  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  Ideas  maintained 
bj  the  Sophist  (vide  on  this 
pointy  supra,  note  42)  most  belong 
to  a  later  form  of  the  doctrine 
than  the  view  of  their  ah«o- 
lute  immutability  Trhich  is  im- 
pugned therein.  Still,  however, 
the  question  remains  whether  the 
view  attacked  here  is  that  known 
to  08  as  Plato's  from  writings 
like  the  Phsedo,  the  Timeus, 
&c.  (cf.  p.  215  sq.),  and  whether 
the  view  of  the  Ideas  as  moving 
And  animated,  sinks  into  the 
background  in  the  remaining  dia- 
logues besides  the  Sophist  (that  it 
is  not  quite  wanting  was  shown 
loc.  cit),  because  he  had  not  yet 
found  it  out,  or  because  it  lay  too 
far  out  of  the  dominant  tendency 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
other  more  important  designs  was 
too  great  to  allow  him  to  follow  it 
out  further;  or  whether  we  have 
in  the  Sophist  really  a  later  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  not 
rather  an  attempt  (subsequently 
-Abandoned)  to   include  motion  in 


the  concept  of  the  Ideas.  The 
last  supposition,  besides  the  other 
reasons  alleged  for  the  priority  of 
the  Sophist  to  the  Parmenides  and 
of  the  Politicus  to  the  Republic, 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  account  of 
the  theory  of  Ideas  known  to  ns 
from  Aristotle  the  characteristic 
of  motion  is  wanting  throughout, 
and  moreover  this  deficiency  is 
expressly  made  an  objection  to  the 
doctrine  (cf.  Part  ii.  b.  220,  2nd 
edit.) ;  so  that  the  Sophist  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  exposition  of 
the  Ideas  in  their  latest  form,  but 
merely  as  the  transition  to  it. 
Ueberweg  further  (p.  290  so.) 
thinks  that  he  discerns  in  the 
Politicus,  as  well  as  in  the  Phaedo, 
anthropological  views  which  must 
be  later  than  those  of  the  Timseus. 
The  incorrectness  of  this  remark 
will  be  proved  later  on  (in  chap- 
ter viii.).  Finally  Scha&rschmidt 
(Samml.  d.  plat.  'Schrift.  239  sq.) 
endeavours  to  point  out  in  the 
same  dialogue  a  whole  series  of 
imitations  of  the  Ijaws,  but  I 
cannot  enter  upon  the  theory  here 
in  detail ;  I  hare,  however,  not 
found  one  out  of  all  the  passages 
which  he  quotes,  which  contradicts 
the  supposition  that  the  Politicus 
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The  Parmenides  refers  to  the  Sophist,^®^  the  Philebus 
to  the  Parmenides  ;^®*  and  both  the  Philebns  and  the 
Politicus^®^  are  presupposed  by  the  Eepublic.*'®  These 
dialogues  must  therefore  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  above  order  J**  The  precise  date  of  each,  and 
where  the  Eutbydemus  and  Cratylus  came  in  among 
them,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  the  Symposium  was  pro- 


is  one  of  Plato's  works  which  pre- 
ceded the  Laws. 

*•'  I  hare  endeavoured  to  show 
the  probability  of  this  (in  Plat. 
Stud.  186  sq.  192  sq.)  by  a  com- 
parison of  Parra.  128  E  sq.  with 
Soph.  253  D.  251  A;  Parm.  143 
A  B,  145  A  with  Soph.  244  B  sq., 
254  D  sq. ;  Parm.  133  C  with 
Soph.  255  C. 

'"  Supra,  70,  56. 

"•  With  regard  to  the  latter  I 
shall  content  myself  with  referring 
to  Sus«mihl,  Genet  Entw.  ii.  303 
sq.  and  chapter  viii.  of  this  volume, 
and  with  the  remark  that  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  occasion 
for  thft  conjecture  that  we  have  it 
not  in  its  original  shape,  but  in  a 
second  elaboration  (Alherti,  Jahrb. 
f.  Philol.  Suppl.  N.  F.  1,  166  sq.) 

*'"  When  it  is  said.  Rep.  vi. 
605  B :  dA\^  fi))v  r6B€  y*  olcOa, 
5ti  Toif  fJL^v  iroK\o7s  ri^ovij  Hoku 
flvcu  rh  ikyaBhv^  ro7s  Hh  Koyffor^pois 
^p6imffis,  when  the  question  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Philebus 
is  thus  discussed  here  as  if  it  wore 
a  well-known  one,  and  the  two 
theories  there  criticisod  at  length 
are  dismissed  with  a  few  remarks, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  here  in  the 
Ropub.  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
Philebus,  just  as  in  the  above-eited 
passages  of  the  latter  we  find  an 
allusion  to  the  Parmenides ;  in  the 
Phado,  72  E  (supra,  p.  83,  91),  to 


the  3Ieno ;  in  the  Laws,  v.  739  B 
sq.  (cf.  Plat.  Stud.  16  pq.)  to  the 
Republic. 

1"  Ueberweg,  p.  204  sq.,  ob- 
serves correctly  that  in  the  So- 
phist, and  in  a  still  higher  degree 
m  the  Philebus  (to  which  the 
present  work  refers  later  on,  in 
chapter  vi.),  there  are  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  later 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
as  represented  by  Arist^)tlo.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  these  dia- 
logues are  later  than  all  tliose  in 
which  these  points  of  agreement  do 
not  appear  in  the  same  way.  As 
soon  as  the  theory  of  Ideas  arrived 
at  a  definite  completion  it  must  have 
also  comprehended  those  views  with 
which  its  later  form  was  connecteil ; 
but  Plato  would  only  have  had  oc- 
casion to  bring  these  views  into 
prominence  if  the  doctrine  Of  Ideas 
as  such  had  been  propounded  with 
the  object  of  a  dialtKstical  discus- 
sion ;  while  in  expositions  like  the 
Republic  and  the  Timaeus,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  the  appliciitioD 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas  to  the  world 
of  morality  and  the  world  of  nature, 
they  would  not  bo  mentioned.  Ue- 
berweg, however,  himself  remarks 
of  the  Timaeus  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  world-soul  goes  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  in  the  Sophist 
and  Philebus.  Cf.  also  p.  137,  106. 
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bably  written  in  384  b.c.,*'*  but  this  fact  gives  us  Kttle 
help  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  other  works,  since 
we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  the  place  of  the 
Sympofiium  among  the  Platonic  writing?.  Possibly 
Plato  may  have  been  prevented  by  his  first  Sicilian 
journey  from  completing  the  Trilogy  of  the  Sophist,"* 
and  after  the  dialectical  labour  of  the  Parmenides  he 
may  have  set  aside  his  intended  enquiry  concerning  the 
ideal  philosopher,  and  produced  instead  in  the  Sym- 
posium and  the  Pha^do  those  matchless  descriptions 
which  show  us  in  the  one  the  wise  man  enjoying  his 
life,  and  in  the  other  drawing  near  to  death."*  The 
Philebus  forms  the  most  direct  preparation  for  the 
Republic  and  the  Timseus,  and  therefore  we  may  sup- 
pose that  in  order  of  time,  too,  it  immediately  preceded 
them.  These  two  dialogues  must  certainly  be  assigned 
to  Plato's  maturity:  "*  the  only  approximation  we  can 


«"  Tho  mention  (Symp.  193  A) 
of  the  Arcadian  dioiKi(rfi6s,  which, 
according  to  Diodor.  xv.  12,  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  Olymp.  08, 
4  (385  B.C.),  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  Plato  to  have 
been  induced  by  the  recent  impres- 
eion  of  that  event  to  commit  an 
aiiAchronism  tolerable  only  in  the 
month  of  Aristophanes,  and  under 
the  influence  of  his  overflowing 
humour. 

>••  Supra,  p.  137. 

"*  It  will  be  shown  later  on  (in 
chap,  ix.)  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  considering,  with  Uebcrweg, 
that  the  Pheedo  was  later  than  the 
Timaeus. 

"•  The  seventh  Platonic  letter 
(vide  p.  17,  30)  does  actually 
speak  as  if  Plato  had  written  the 


Republic  before  his  first  Sicilian 
journey  ;  and  in  modern  times 
there  have  been  many  scholars  of 
note  to  support  tho  assumption 
that  Aristophanes  in  tho  Ecclesi- 
azu«i8e(01.  97,  1,  b.c.  391)  satirised 
tho  Platonic  state,  getting  his  ma- 
terials either  from  the  Republic  op 
from  orally  delivered  doctrines  to 
the  same  effect.  We  may  name 
Morgenstern,  Spengel,  Bergk,  Mei- 
neke,  Tchorzewski,  and  others; 
vide  the  references  apud  Schnitzer 
(Aristoph.  Werke  x.  1264  sq.) ; 
Susemihl,  loc.  cit.  ii.  296.  But 
such  a  doubtful  source  as  the 
seventh  letter  cannot  be  allowed 
much  weight ;  and  with  regard  to 
Aristophanes,  I  can  only  agree  with 
Susemihl  (to  whom  I  content  my- 
self with  referring,  as  he  gives  the 
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make  to  a  more  precise  date  is  through  the  fact  that 
the  Critis^  has  not  only  been  handed  down  to  us  in  an 
unfinished  state,  but  was  apparently  never  anything 
else  than  a  fragment."®  This  phenomenon  argues 
some  external  hindrance  which  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  think  of 


views  of  hia  predecessors  in  full) 
that  the  Platonic  Republic  is  not 
contemplated  in  the  Ecclesiasuzse. 
If  the  attack  was  aimed  at  some 
definite  person,  the  poet,  to  make 
himself  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
his  audience,  would  undoubtedly 
have  marked  out  this  person  (in 
spite  of  the  new  laws  against 
ridiculing  people  on  the  stage, 
which  still  did  not  restrain  others 
from  personalities  against  Plato, 
supra,  p.  36,  82),  as  clearly  as  he 
had  done  in  a  hundred  other  cases. 
This  is  not  done ;  and  in  verse  678 
he  says  explicitly  that  '  these  pro- 
jects,' which  have  been  supposed 
to  parody  Plato,  *  have  never  yet 
been  set  on  foot.*  Nor  do  the  con- 
tents of  the  play  necessitate  any 
reminiscence  of  Plato  ;  broadly 
speaking,  it  is  concerned,  as  the 
poet  repeats  and  asserts  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
same  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances as  the  Knights,  Wasps, 
Lysistrata,  and  Thesmophoriazusae, 
in  which  there  had  been  no  altera- 
tion since  Thrasybulus  was  re- 
stored. The  community  of  women 
and  goods  is  brought  on  the  sbige 
as  a  democratic  extreme,  not  as  the 
more  fancy  of  an  aristocratic  doc- 
trinaire. The  resemblance  to  Plato 
in  some  particular  traits,  e.g.  verse 
690  sq.,  C.'^5  sq.,  in  my  opinion 
(which  diflfors  from  Susemihl's, 
ii.  297)  is  not  so  special  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  these  traits 


having  arisen  quite  independently 
from  the  supposition  of  such  a 
community  existing  on  Greek  soil. 
Such  particular  instances  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far,  or  we  shall  get  at 
last  a  connection  between  Ecclesia- 
suzse,  670,  ^v  8'  kjrotvxi  y*  a^hs 
Sf^o-ci,  and  the  corresponding  Gospel 
precept.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  the  supposition  (Ueberweg, 
Plat.  Schr.  212  sq.)  that  Aristo- 
phanes had  in  his  eye  Plato's  oral 
teaching,  for  in  this  case  we  should 
all  the  more  expect  something  to 
point  out  that  Praxagora  was  in- 
debted to  Plato  for  her  knowledge, 
or  at  least  (if  Aristophanes  had 
suddenly  become  too  cautious  to 
venture  what  others  had  ventured 
and  could  venture  without  any  dan- 
ger) to  the  Philosophers  :  it  is, 
moreover,  very  improbable  that 
Plato  had  at  that  time  so  far  de- 
veloped his  theory  of  the  State  as 
to  require  community  of  wives  and 
the  participation  of  the  women  in 
war  and  government.  Besides, 
there  is  the  fact  that  Ueberweg 
(loc.  cit.  128)  plainly  makes  Plato's 
activity  as  a  teacher  begin  3-4 
years,  at  earliest,  after  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Ecclesiazusae.  Again, 
Rep.  V.  462  A,  456  C,  throughout 
contains  no  allusions  to  any  plea- 
santries which  the  comedians  had 
already  indnlced  in  at  the  expense 
of  his  proposals. 
"•  Supra,  49,  9. 
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the  two  last  Sicilian  journeys  and  the  troubles  they 
entailed.""  Even  independently  of  this,  we  could 
hardly  place  the  Eepublic  and  the  TimaBUs  later  than 
the  years  in  which  those  troubles  occurred,  or  there 
would  not  have  been  time  for  Plato  to  write  the  Laws 
and  to  modify  his  system,  as  Aristotle  tells  us  he  did. 
Supposing  the  Eepublic  to  have  been  finished  before 
the  second  Sicilian  journey,  therefore  in  370-368  B.C., 
and  the  Critias  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  third 
journey  in  361-2  B.c.,*^®  there  would  then  be  an  interval 
BuflScient  for  a  comprehensive,  thoughtful  and  artistic 
work  like  the  former ;  for  studies  preparatory  to  the 
Timseus,  which  despite  its  deficiencies  in  natural 
science,  and  the  help  derived  from  Philolaus  and  other 
predecessors,  must  doubtless  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able time;"^  and  suflBcient  also  to  account  for  the 
striking  diflference  in  tone  and  style  between  the  two 
dialogues — a  difference  not  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  diversity  of  their  contents,**®  as  to  make  a 
further  explanation,  from  the  more  advanced  age  of 
the  author,  unwelcome.^^*    Plato's  experiences  in  Syra- 


>"  Susemihl,  Genet.  Eutw.  ii. 
603,  agrees  vdih  this. 

"•  On  the  chronology  cf.  p. 
32  sqq. 

"•  Before  writing  theTlepublic, 
Plato  could  not  have  entered  upon 
these  (studies,  at  least  if  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  Tinijeus :  and  that  this 
is  really  so  is  likely  from  the  fact 
that  tne  Eepublic  contains  no 
Allusion  to  the  persons  -who  appear 
in  the  bepinning  of  the  Tinuvus, 
nor  to  the  dialoguo  carried  on  with 
them. 


""  To  which  alone  Susemihl 
would  here  suppose  a  reference. 

"*  The  solemn  dogmatic  tone  of 
the  Timaeus  is  partly  connected 
with  purposed  avoidance  of  a  dia- 
lectical treatment,  partly  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Pytliagorean 
Physics  and  the  writings  of  Philo- 
laus. Still,  however,  we  cannot 
maintain  that  these  reasons  ren- 
dered a  lucid  exposition  through- 
out impossible ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  sjite  of  the  difference 
of  subject,  similar  traits  are  met 
with  in  the  Laws,  we  may  con- 
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cuse  may  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  further  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  state,  begun  in  the  Critias  and 
designed  for  Hermocrates ;  and  in  its  stead,  after  his 
own  practical  failure,  to  give  account  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  of  the  principles  which  must  giude  the 
philosopher  in  such  enterprises ;  and  also  to  enquire 
what  means  under  existing  circumstances  are  at  his 
disposal.  That  this  work  is  later  than  the  Eepublic 
and  belongs  to  Plato's  old  age  is  beyond  question  ;*^* 
that  he  devoted  much  time  to  it  is  also  evident,  not 
only  because  of  its  compass,  which  is  greater  than  any 
other  of  his  works,  but  from  the  mass  of  legislative 
detail  it  contains.  The  Republic  too  may  have  occu- 
pied him  for  several  years,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
d  life  lent  parts  may  have  appeared  separately,  but  this 
theory  has  no    trustwortliy   evidence  to  suj)port  it.^^ 


jcctare  that  they  were  in  some 
degree  at  least  owing  to  Plato's 
advancing  years  and  increasing 
inclination  to  Pythagorean  specu- 
lations. 

•"  Wo  shall  speak  with  greater 
detail  on  this  point  later  on  (in 
chap.  xi.).  Prorisionally  may  be 
compared,  besides  the  statements 
quoted  pp.  138,  110;  93,  2,  the 
assertion  (in  Diog.  iii.  37,  Suid. 
^iK6(ro^05.  Upj\ty6fi(va  r.  li\i.r, 
*i\os.  c.  24)  that  Philippus  of 
Opus  published  the  Laws  from  a 
rough  draft  of  Plato's. 

*"»  Its  only  authority  is  in  the 
assertion  quoted  p.  92,  1,  in  Gol- 
lius.  that  Xenophon  composed  the 
Cyropnpdia  in  opposition  to  the 
Platonic  Stitu,  lectis  ex  eo  duobus 
fero  libris  qui  primi  in  volgus 
exienint.      But    this    anonymous 


statement  not  only  I;»cks  authen- 
ticity, but  carries  with  it  its  own 
refutjition.  Neither  at  the  eml 
of  the  second  l»ook  of  tlie  Re- 
public nor  in  any  oilier  passacje 
between  the  beginning  of  the  tirsi 
and  the  end  of  tlie  third  is  there 
a  single  paragraph  which  could 
justify  the  supposition  of  a  special 
publication  of  the  pjvrt  so  far 
finished,  and  so  much  at  least  must 
have  appeared  to  iu<luce  Xenophon 
to  write  the  Cyropadia;  Gellius, 
however,  openly  presupposes  our 
division  of  the  books,  already 
familiar  to  Thrasyllus  (Diog.  iii. 
57).  Compare  on  these  questions 
Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  88 
sq.,  whose  judgment  is  more  cor- 
rect Uian  Ueberweg's,  Plat.  hJchr. 
212. 
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Nor  is  there  any  preof  or  likelihood  that  he  recast  the 
dialogue  a  second  time.*^*  Modern  critics  have  en- 
deavoured to  separate  the  first  and  last  book  from  the 
rest  of  the  work,  but  neither  tradition  nor  valid  inter- 
nal evidence  favours  the  supposition;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  artistic  and  essential  unity  which 
appears  throughout  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  the 
contrary.*** 


"•  According  to  Diog.  iii.  37 
Eaphorio  and  Pansetins  reported : 
iroXKJjCiS  iarpofifidyriv  €0pri<rOai  t^k 
&f>X^r  T^j  ToAiTcfof.  Dionys.  De 
Comp.  verb.  p.  20S  f.  K;  and 
Quintil.  viii.  6,  64,  says  more  pre- 
cisely :  the  first  four  for  according 
to  Dion  the  first  eight)  words  of  the 
Republic  wore  written  in  many 
different  arrangements,  on  a  tablet 
found  after  Plato's  death.  But  from 
that  we  cannot  with  Dionysius, 
loc.  cit.,  go  so  far  as  to  conclude 
that  Plato  was  engaged  in  polishing 
his  writings  up  to  the  time  of  hia 
death  ;  we  plainly  have  here  to  do 
rather  with  an  experiment  before 
publication  to  see  how  the  opening 
words  would  look  in  different  posi- 
tions. Still  less  must  we  magnify 
these  corrections  of  style  into  a 
separate  revision  of  the  whole 
worfc 

***  It  was,  as  is  well  known,  Her- 
mann, Plat.  i.  637  sq.,  who  put 
forward  the  assertion  that  the  first 
book  was  originally  a  separate  and 
indepemlent  work  of  Plato's  first 
or  .Socratic  period,  and  was  after- 
wards prepared  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Republic,  and  that  th«i  tenth 
Wjk  was  only  added  after  a  longer 
period.     Also   that  the    5th,  6Lh, 


and  7th  books  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  4th  and  the  8th  book  by 
way  of  a  supplement.  However, 
he  has  not  shown  much  care  in  sub- 
stantiating this  sweeping  assertion. 
I  will  not  here  enter  into  particu- 
lars, because  Hermann*  s  assump- 
tion  has  already  been  tested,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  first  book, 
by  Steinhart,  PI.  W.  v.  67  aq., 
675  sq.,  and  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  ii.  66  sqq.  I  would  only 
point  out  that  tlio  end  (x.  608 
C  sq.)  is  already  prepared  fop  in 
the  introduction  (i.  330  D).  The 
discussion  on  Justice,  to  which 
the  whole  of  Ethics  and  Politics  is 
subordinated,  starts  from  the  re- 
mark, that  only  the  just  man 
awaits  the  life  in  the  world  to 
come  with  tranquillity;  and  at  the 
end  it  returns,  after  settling  all 
the  intermediate  questions,  to  the 
starting  point,  to  find  its  sublime 
conclusion  in  the  contemphition  of 
reward  in  the  world  to  come.  This 
framework  at  once  proves  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  single  self- 
consistent  work,  whicli  with  all  its 
freedom  in  working  out  the  details 
and  additions  during  the  process 
of  elal)oration,  is  still  designed  in 
accordance  witli  a  definite  plan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   TUB   CHAKACTEB,   METHOD,   AND   DIVISION   OF    THE 
PLATONIC   PHILOSOPHT. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  is  on  the  one  side  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Socratic ;  but  on  the  other,  an  extension 
and  an  advance  upon  it.  As  Socrates  in  his  philosophic 
enquiries  concerned  himself  with  the  moral  quite  as 
much  as  with  the  intellectual  life — as  with  him  right 
action  was  inseparably  united  with  right  cognition, 
philosophy  with  morality  and  religion,  being  indeed 
one  and  the  same  thing — so  is  it  in  Plato;  and  tis  the 
aim  of  the  one  philosopher  was  to  ground  intelligence 
and  conduct  on  conceptual  knowledge,  so  to  the  other 
the  standard  of  all  action  and  of  all  convictions  is  the 
contemplation  of  universal  ideas.  Plato's  views  con- 
cerning the  problem  and  principle  of  philosophy  tluis 
rest  entirely  on  a  Socratic  basis.  But  that  which  had 
been  with  Socrates  only  a  universal  axiom  became  with 
Plato  a  system ;  that  which  the  former  had  laid  down 
as  the  principle  of  knowledge  was  announced  by 
the  latter  as  the  principle  of  metaphysics.  Socrates 
had  sought  that  conceptual  knowledge  for  which  he 
claimed  existence,  but  he  had  only  reduced  to  their 
primary  concept  particular  activities  and  phenomena 
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in  connection  with  the  given  case.  He  had  never 
attempted  to  gain  a  whole  from  scientifically  combined 
concepts,  and  thus  to  explain  the  totality  of  the  Seal. 
He  confined  himself  on  principle  to  ethical  enquiries, 
and  even  these  he  pursued,  not  systematically,  but  in 
a  merely  inductory  manner.  It  was  Plato  who  first 
expanded  the  Socratic  philosophy  into  a  system,  com- 
bined its  ethics  with  the  earlier  natural  philosophy, 
and  foimded  both  in  dialectics,  or  the  pure  science  of 
ideas.  But  the  necessity  immediately  became  apparent 
of  a  principle  not  only  to  guide  thought  in  the  scien- 
tific method,  but  also  to  interpret  material  things  in 
their  essence  and  existence.  Plato,  in  transcending 
the  Socratic  ethics,  transcends  also  the  Socratic  accep- 
tation of  conceptual  knowledge.  The  cognition  of 
ideas,  Socrates  had  said,  is  the  condition  of  all  true 
knowledge  and  right  action.  Therefore,  concludes 
Plato,  logical  thought  is  alone  true  knowledge.  All 
other  ways  of  knowing — presentation,  envisagement — 
afford  no  scientific  certainty  of  conviction.  But  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  idea  is  alone  real  knowledge,  this 
can  only  be,  according  to  Plato,  because  that  alone 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  Real ;  because  true  Being  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  essence  of  things  presented 
in  the  idea,  and  to  all  else,  in  proportion  only  as  it 
participates  in  the  idea.  Thus  the  idealizing  of  the 
concept,  which  with  Socrates  had  been  a  logical  postu- 
late involving  a  certain  scientific  dexterity,  dialectical 
impulse,  and  dialectical  art,  was  now  raised  to  the 
objective  contemplation  of  the  world,  and  perfected 
into  a  system. 

♦l 
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This,  however,  was  impossible  without  introducing 
a  sharper  discrimination  between  intellectual  and  moral 
activity.  Their  direct  and  unconditional  unity,  which 
Socrates  had  demanded,  can  only  be  maintained  so 
long  as  no  advance  is  made  beyond  his  general  view  of 
the  two-sided  problems.  The  moment  we  proceed  to 
particulars— either,  on  the  one  hand,  examining  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  thought,  and  directing  that  thought 
to  subjects  of  no  immediate  moral  import ;  or,  on  the 
other,  fixing  the  attention  more  steadily  on  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  moral  activities  and  their  various  mani- 
festations— we  can  no  longer  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  there  is  a  diflFerence,  as  well  as  a  connection,  be- 
tween knowledge  and  action.  It  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  this  difference  forced  itself  upon  Plato  too : 
herein,  however,  as  in  his  whole  conception  of  philo- 
sophy, he  is  far  less  widely  separated  than  Aristotle 
from  his  master.  He  distinguishes  more  sharply  than 
the  one  between  the  moral  direction  of  the  will  and 
scientific  cognition,  but  does  not  therefore,  like  the 
other,  make  philosophy  an  exclusively  theoretical  ac- 
tivity. He  completes  the  Socratic  ethics  not  only 
with  dialectical  but  with  physical  investigations:  the 
latter,  however,  never  prosper  in  his  hands ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  obligations  of  this  branch  of  en- 
quiry to  Plato,  it  is  certain  that  his  genius  and 
zeal  for  natural  science  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Aristotle,  and  that  his  achievements  in  this  department 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  his  scholar,  either  in 
extent  of  knowledge,  acuteness  of  observation,  exact- 
ness of  interpretation,  or  fruitfulness  of  result.     He 
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^ves  to  concepts,  as  separate  substances,  the  reality 
of  Ideas ;  but  in  holding  Ideas  to  be  the  only  reality, 
and  material  things,  as  such,  to  be  devoid  of  essence, 
and  non-existent,  he  makes  impossible  to  liimsolf  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenal  world.  He  perfects  the 
conceptual  philosophy  into  a  system,  but  is  not  im- 
pelled, like  his  successor,  to  enter  deeply  into  par- 
ticulars: to  him  the  idea  only  is  the  true  object  of 
thought ;  the  individual  phenomenon  possesses  no  in- 
terest. He  can  indeed  make  use  of  it  to  bring  to  light 
the  idea  in  which  it  participates,  but  that  thorough 
completeness  with  which  Aristotle  works  his  way  through 
empirical  data  is  not  his  concern.  The  study  of  par- 
ticulars seems  to  him  scarcely  more  than  an  intellectual 
pastime,  and  if  he  has  for  awhile  occupied  himself  with 
it,  he  always  returns,  as  if  wearied  out,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  pure  ideas.  In  this  respect,  also,  he  stands 
midway  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle ;  between  the 
philosopher  who  first  taught  the  development  of  the 
concept  from  presentation  or  envisagement,  and  him 
who  more  completely  than  any  other  Greek  thinker  has 
carried  it  into  all  the  spheres  of  actual  existence.  In 
the  same  proportion,  however,  that  Plato  advanced 
beyond  Socrates,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  go 
back  to  the  pre-Socratic  doctrines,  and  regard  as  his 
co-disciples  those  who  were  then  seeking  to  apply  those 
theories  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Socratic  doctrine.  To 
what  an  extent  he  did  both  is  well  known.  Plato  is 
tlie  first  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  not  merely 
knew  and  made  use  of  his  predecessors,  but  consciously 
completed  their  principles  by  means  of  each  other,  and 

L  2 
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bound  them  all  together  in  one  higher  principle.  What 
Socrates  had  taught  with  regard  to  the  concept  of 
knowledge ;  Parmenides  and  Heraclitns,  the  Megarians 
and  Cynics,  on  the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
opinion ;  Heraclitus,  Zeno,  and  the  Sophists,  on  the 
subjectivity  of  sense  perception — all  this  he  built  up 
into  a  developed  theory  of  knowledge.  The  Eleatic 
principle  of  Being,  and  the  Heraclitean  of  Becoming, 
the  doctrine  of  the  imity  and  that  of  the  multiplicity 
of  tilings,  he  has,  in  his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  quite  as 
much  blended  as  opposed ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
perfected  both  by  means  of  the  Anaxagorean  conception 
of  Spirit,  the  Megaro-Socratic  conception  of  the  Good, 
and  the  idealised  Pythagorean  numbers.  These  latter, 
properly  understood,  appear  in  the  theory  of  the  World- 
soul,  and  the  Mathematical  laws,  as  the  mediating  ele- 
ment between  the  idea  and  the  world  of  sense.  Their 
one  element,  the  concept  of  the  Unlimited,  held 
absolutely  and  combined  with  the  Heraclitean  view 
of  the  sensible  world,  gives  the  Platonic  definition 
of  Jlatter.  The  cosmological  part  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  is  repeated  in  Plato's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse: while  in  liis  theory  of  the  elements  and  of 
physics  proper,  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  more 
distantly  tlie  Atomistic  and  older  Ionic  natural  philo- 
sophies, find  their  echoes.  His  psychology  is  deeply 
coloured  with  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  on  the 
immaterial  nature  of  mind,  and  witli  that  of  Pytha- 
goras on  immortality.  In  his  ethics,  the  Socratic  basis 
can  as  little  be  mistaken  as,  in  his  politics,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pythagorean  aristocracy.      Yet  Plato 
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is  neither  the  envious  imitator  that  calumny  has  called 
iiim,  nor  the  irresolute  eclectic,  who  only  owed  it  to 
favouring  circumstances  that  what  was  scattered  about 
in  earlier  systems  united  in  him  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole.  We  may  say  more  truly  that  this  blending  of 
the  rays  of  hitherto  isolated  genius  into  one  focus  is  the 
work  of  his  originality  and  the  fruit  of  his  philosophic 
principle.  The  Socratic  conceptual  philosophy  is  from 
the  outset  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  things  in 
^11  their  aspects,  the  dialectic  combination  of  those 
various  definitions  of  which  now  one,  and  now  another, 
is  mistaken  by  a  one-sided  apprehension  for  the  whole — 
to  the  reduction  of  the  multiplicity  of  experience  to 
its  permanent  base.'  Plato  applies  this  method  uni- 
versally, seeking  not  merely  the  essential  nature  of 
moral  activities,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  Keal. 
He  is  thus  inevitably  directed  tow^ards  the  assumptions 
of  his  predecessors,  which  had  all  started  from  some 
true  perception ;  but  while  these  assumptions  had  re- 
lated entirely  and  exclusively  to  one  another,  Plate's 
-scientific  principles  required  that  he  should  fuse  them 
all  into  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  theory  of 
the  world.  As  therefore  Plato's  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  doctrines  gave  him  the  most  decided  impulse 
in  the  development  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  it  was 
conversely  that  development  which  alone  enabled 
him  to  use  the  combined  achievements  of  the  other 
philosophers  for  his  own  system.  The  Socratic  con- 
ceptual philosophy  was  transplanted  by  him  into  the 
fruitful  and  well-tilled   soil   of  the   previous   natural 

»  Cf.  Part  i.  page  93,  96  sqq. 
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philosophy,  thence  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  kindred 
matter ;  and  in  thus  permeating  the  older  speculation 
with  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  purifying  and  reforming  it 
by  dialectic,  which  was  itself  extended  to  metaphysical 
speculation, — in  thus  perfecting  ethics  by  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  natural  philosophy  by  ethics — Plato  has 
accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  creations 
over  known.  Philosophy  could  not  indeed  permanently 
remain  in  the  form  then  given  to  it.  Aristotle  soon 
made  very  essential  alterations  in  the  theories  of  hia 
master;  the  older  Academy  itself  could  not  maintain 
them  in  their  purity,  and  the  later  systems  that  thought 
to  reproduce  the  system  of  Plato  were  self-deceived» 
But  this  is  precisely  Plato's  greatness, — that  he  was 
able  to  give  the  progress  of  Philosophy  an  impulse  sa 
powerful,  so  far  transcending  the  limits  of  his  own 
system,  and  to  proclaim  the  deepest  principle  of  all 
right  speculation — the  Idealism  of  thought — with  such 
energy,  such  freshness  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  that  to 
him,  despite  all  his  scientific  deficiencies,  belongs  the 
honour  of  for  ever  conferring  philosophic  consecration 
on  those  in  whom  that  principle  lives. 

In  Plato's  scientific  method,  also,  we  recognise  the 
deepening,  the  purification  and  the  progress  of  the  So- 
cratic  philosophy.  From  the  principle  of  conceptual 
knowledge  arises,  as  its  immediate  consequence,  that  dia- 
lectic of  which  Socrates  must  be  considered  the  author.* 
But  while  Socrates  contented  himself  with  developing 

'  The  dialectic  of  Zeno  and  the    dialectic  as  a  real  agent  in  defining 
Sopliists  differs  in  being  coucernod     the  concept, 
with  refutation  only  :  Socrates  uses 
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the  concept  out  of  mere  envisagement,  Plato  further  de- 
manded that  conceptual  science  should  be  drawn  out  bj 
methodical  classification  into  a  system;  while  Socrates, 
in  forming  concepts,  starts  from  the  contingencies  of  the 
given  case,  and  never  goes  beyond  the  particular,  Plato 
requires  that  thought  shall  rise,  by  continued  analysis, 
from  conditioned  to  unconditioned,  from  the  phenome- 
non to  the  idea,  from  particular  ideas  to  the  highest  and 
most  universal.  The  Socratic  dialectic  only  set  itself 
to  gain  the  art  of  right  thinking  for  the  immediate  use 
of  individuals,  to  purify  their  crude  presentations  into 
concepts :  the  practice  of  dialectic  was  therefore  at  the 
same  time  education;  intellectual  and  moral  activity 
coincided,  as  much  for  the  work  of  the  philosopher  in 
itself  as  for  its  eflfect  on  others.  The  Platonic  dialectic, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  a 
system  :  it  has,  therefore,  as  compared  with  the  Socratic, 
larger  outlines  and  a  more  fixed  fonn.  What  in  the  one 
was  a  matter  of  personal  discipline,  in  the  other  becomes 
conscious  method  reduced  to  general  rules ;  whereas 
the  former  aimed  at  educating  individuals  by  true  con- 
cepts, the  latter  seeks  out  the  nature  and  connection 
of  concepts  in  themselves :  it  enquires  not  merely  into 
moral  problems  and  activities,  but  into  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Seal,  proposing  as  its  end  a  scientific 
representation  of  the  imiverse.  But  Plato  does  not  go 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  Aristotle ;  the  technicalities 
of  logic  were  not  formed  by  him,  as  by  his  pupil,  into 
an  exact,  minutely  particularising  theory ;  neither  for 
the  derivation  nor  for  the  systematic  application  of 
concepts  does  he  summon  to  his  aid  such  a  mass  of 
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experimental  material.  He  cares  far  less  for  that  equal 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge  into  all  departments 
which  Aristotle  desired,  than  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  idea  as  such.  He  regards  the  Empirical  partly  as 
a  mere  help  to  the  attainment  of  the  Idea — a  kdder  to 
be  left  behind  if  we  would  gain  the  heights  of  thought ; 
partly  as  a  type  of  the  nature  and  inherent  force 
of  the  ideas — a  world  of  shadows,  to  which  the  Philo- 
sopher only  temporarily  descends,  forthwith  to  return 
into  the  region  of  light  and  of  pure  being.'  Whereas, 
therefore,  Socrates  in  the  main  confines  himself  to  a 
search  for  concepts,  the  cognition  of  which  is  for  him 
moral  education  ;  whereas  Aristotle  extends  induction 
and  demonstration,  purely  in  the  interests  of  science, 
over  all  the  Actual, — the  special  peculiarity  of  Plato 
is  that  moral  education,  intellectual  teaching,  and,  in 
science  itself,  the  formation  of  concepts  and  their 
development,  in  spite  of  partial  separation,  are  yet, 
with  him,  internally  held  together  and  united  by 
their  common  aim,  both  leading  to  that  contempla- 
tion of  the  idea,  which  is  at  the  same  time  life  in 
the  idea.^  This  position  is  not  indeed  invariable.  We 
see,  in  the  dialogues,  Socratic  induction  at  first  de- 
cidedly predominating  over  the  constructive  element, 
then  both  intermingling,  and,  lastly,  inductive  prepara- 
tion receding  before  systematic  deduction  ;  correspond- 
ing to  which  there  is  also  a  gradual  change  from  the 
form  of  conversation  to  that  of  continued  exposition. 
But  the  fundamental  character  of  the  method  is  never 

«  Vido  especially  Rep.  vi.  511         *  Cf .  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  23  sq. 
A  sq. ;  rii.  614  A  eqq. 
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effaced ;  and  however  deeply  Plato  may  sometimes  go 
into  particulars,  his  ultimate  design  is  only  to  exhibit 
with  all  possible  clearness  and  directness  the  Idea 
shining  through  the  phenomenon;  to  point  out  its 
reflection  in  the  finite ;  to  fill  with  its  light  not  only 
the  intellect,  but  the  whole  man. 

This  speciality  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  explains 
the  form  which  he  selected  for  its  communication. 
An  artistic  nature  was  indispensable  for  the  produc- 
•tion  of  such  a  philosophy;  conversely,  this  philo- 
sophy would  infallibly  demand  to  be  informed  artis- 
tically. The  phenomenon,  placed  in  such  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  idea,  becomes  a  beautiful  phenomenon; 
the  perception  of  the  idea  in  the  phenomenon  an 
{esthetic  perception.*  Where  science  and  life  so  com- 
pletely interpenetrate  one  another,  as  with  Plato, 
science  can  only  impart  itself  in  lively  description; 
and  as  the  commimicating  medium  is  ideal,  this  de- 
scription will  necessarily  be  poetical.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  exposition  must  be  dialectical, 
if  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  subject  matter  of 
conceptual  philosophy.  Plato  satisfies  both  these  re- 
quirements in  the  philosophic  dialogue,  by  means  of 
which  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  per- 
sonal converse  of  Socrates  and  the  purely  scientific  con- 
tinuous exposition  of  Aristotle.®  The  Socratic  conver- 
sation is  here  idealised,  the  contingency  of  its  motives 

*  It  is  thus  (says  Plato  him-  *  Aristotle  chose   the  dialogue 

self  in  the  Fhsedrus,  250  B,  D;  formonly  for  popular  writings,  and 

Symp.  206   D),   that    the    philo-  apparently  only  in   his    Platonic 

sophic  idea  first  dawns  upon  the  period, 
consciousness. 
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and  conduct  is  corrected  by  a  stricter  method — the 
defects  of  personalities  are  covered  by  artistic  treat- 
ment. Yet  the  speciality  of  verbal  intercourse,  the 
reciprocal  kindling  of  thought,  is  still  retained.  Phi- 
losophy is  set  forth,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine,  but 
as  a  living  power,  in  the  person  of  the  true  pliilo- 
sopher,  and  a  moral  and  artistic  eflTect  is  thus  pro- 
duced, of  a  kind  that  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bare  scientific  enquiry.  Unbroken  discourse  is  doubt- 
less better  suited  to  the  latter  ;  and  Plato  himself  shows 
this,  for  in  proportion  as  his  scientific  discussions  gain 
in  depth  and  scope,  they  lose  in  freedom  of  conversa- 
tional movement.  In  the  earlier  works,  this  freedom 
not  unfrequently  disturbs  the  clearness  of  the  logic, 
while  in  the  dialectical  dialogues  of  the  middle  order 
it  is  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  logical  deve- 
lopment of  thought.  In  the  later  writings,  dialogue  is 
indeed  employed  with  the  accustomed  skill  for  intro- 
ductory discussions  or  personal  delineations ;  ^  but  so 
far  as  the  exposition  of  the  system  is  concerned  it 
sinks  into  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  Timseus  is  discarded 
at  the  very  commencement.®  We  need  not,  with  Her- 
mann,^ conclude  from  this  that  tlie  form  of  dialogue 
had  for  Plato  a  merely  external  value ;  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  like  some  favourite  and  traditional  fashion  of  dress 

*  E.g.  in  the  Symposium,  Phanlo,  adapted    for    dialogic   exposition, 

and  first  two   books  of  the  Ke-  This   does    not    really  contradict 

public.  what  has    been   obserred    above. 

"  Cf.,  on  Plato's  oral  instruction,  Eren  where  dialogue  is  employed 

pp.  2o-2,  and  Hermann,  Plat.  362.  throughout,  there  are  many  parts 

Steinhart  (Plat.  "W.  vi.  44)  explains  open  to  the  same  objection, 

the  withdmwalof  the  dialogue  form  •  Loc.   cit.  352,  364  sq.    Ges^ 

in  the  Timseus  and  Crltias  by  say-  Abhdl.  285  sqq. 
ing  that   their   subject  was   not 
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inherited  from  bis  predecessors,  adopted  in  his  first 
attempts  as  a  Socratic  pupil,  and  then  adhered  to  out 
of  piety  and  loyal  attachment,  in  opposition  to  general 
usage.  He  certainly  had  an  external  motive  for  the 
choice  of  this  form  in  the  conversations  of  his  master,, 
and  a  pattern  for  its  artistic  treatment  in  dramatic 
poetry,  especially  such  as  dealt  with  reflections,  morals,, 
and  manners,  like  that  of  Epicharmus,^®  Sophron,**  and 
Euripides ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  ^^  that  before  his 
time  dialogue  was  already  much  in  vogue  for  philoso* 
phic  exposition ;  and  even  if  it  could,  we  might  still 
be  sure  that  Plato,  independent  and  creative  as  he 
was,   and  endowed  with   rare  artistic   feeling,   would 

"  Vido  vol.  i.  page  362  aqq. 

1*  Cf.  page  8,  note  11. 

'^  Zeno,  Sophron,  and  Alexa- 
mcnus  of  Teos  are  named  as  pre- 
decessors of  Plato.  It  is  hardly- 
probable,  however,  that  Zcno  used 
Uie  dialogue  form  (vide  vol.  i.  page 
ft4);  the  Prolegomena,  c.  o,  end, 
name  Parmenides  with  him:  an 
addition  no  donbt  duo  to  the  Pla- 
tonic P&rmenidos.  Of  Sophron, 
whom  Diogenes  (iii.  18)  says  he 
copied,  Aristotle  remarks  (Poetics, 
c.  1, 1447,  b.  9):  ofAlvykp^v ix^tfiw 
irofidircu  Koivbv  rohs  "Zi&^povos  ital 
Bcrapx^^i'  IJ^IMvs  ical  robs  'ZuKpari" 
Kohs  X&yovs.  These  mimes  may 
indeed  have  been  written  in  prose 
(An St.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  50<)  C),  but 
are  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
philosophic  dialogues.  Finally, 
Alcxamenus  may  have  written 
'  Socratic  conversations ; '  but  they 
mu.st  have  been  very  unlike  the 
Plutonic  dialogues,  as  Aristotle 
(ap.  Athen.  loc.  cit.)  classes  them 
with  Sophron*8  mimes  as  prose 
tales,  xAyoi  mX  fufi^atis  (cf.  on  the 


passage  Suckow*s  Form.  d.  Plat. 
8chr.  p.  50  sq.).  And  this  solitary 
instance  of  dialogue  being  used 
before  Plato  by  a  writer  so  little 
known  and  so  unimportant  cannot 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  dialogic 
treatment  of  philosophic  material 
was  *  established  and  popular.' 
Indeed,  it  only  became  so  through 
the  Socratic  school,  in  which  the 
dialogue  form  was  common  enough. 
Vide  Part  i.  pp.  198,  1 ;  204,  3; 
205,  8;  206,  1;  207,  2;  242.  7; 
not  to  speak  of  the  Memorabilia 
(with  regard  to  the  Diatribes  of" 
Aristippus,  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  were  composed  in  dia- 
logue form;  and  we  are  equally 
ignorant  whether  his  twenty-five 
dialogues  were  genuine :  v.  p.  298). 
It  is  plain  that  the  prevalence  of 
dialogue  in  the  Socratic  school  was 
due  to  its  master.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, when  Plato  wrote  his  first 
pieces,  there  wore  not,  as  yet,  many 
Socratic  dialogues  extant.  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  3,  2,  cannot  be  aUeged  to- 
prove  the  opposite. 
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never  on  such  purely  external  grounds  have  held  to  a 
form  all  his  life  long,  even  when  it  was  most  irksome 
to  him ;  that  mere  antiquity  would  not  have  deter- 
mined him  in  its  choice,  nor  custom  in  its  persistent 
-employment,  unless  there  had  been  the  closest  internal 
-connection  between  that  form  and  his  whole  concep- 
tion of  philosophy.  What  this  connection  was  Plato 
himself  points  out,**  when  in  the  Phaedrus  (275  D) 
he  censures  wi-iting,  as  compared  with  speech,  with 
its  inability  to  defend  itself,  and  its  openness  to  all 
attacks  and  misconceptions;  for  if  this  censure  holds 
good  of  written  exposition  in  general,  Plato  mubt  have 
been  conscious  that  even  his  dialogues  could  not  en- 
tirely escape  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  convic- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  speech  presupposes  the  de- 
sign of  appropriating  as  far  as  possible  those  advantages 
to  his  writing,  that '  image  of  the  living  and  animated 
word ; '  **  and  if  those  advantages,  in  Plato's  opinioi^ 
depend  upon  the  art  of  scientific  dialogue,^^  we  may 


"  Cf.  Schleiormacher,  Plat.  W. 
i.  a.  17  &qq- ;  BrandiSf  Gr.-rom. 
Phil.  vi.  a.  154,  158  sqq. 

»*  Phaedrus,  276  A. 

'*  Phaedrufi,  276  E:  iroXw  8*  ulnai, 
KoKKiwv  oirovS^  irtpi  aura  yiyvfraiy 
Bray  ris  rfj  diaXticriK^  f^X*^  "XP^' 
fi§yos  Ka$i)v  if'^xV  vpoa-fiKOuaay 
-9VT€iJ]7  T€  Kol  <nr€(pp  /iCT*  irurrii' 
uris  \6yovs,  &c.  Dialectic  is  first 
<lefined  by  Plato  (Phsedr.  260 
B)  only  as  tho  art  of  forming 
logical  concepts  and  of  making 
divisions.  Its  most  suitable  form 
was  dialogue,  as  wo  may  see  from 
tho  explanation  of  diaXtKriiei]  as  tho 
Art  of  scientific  question  and  an- 
swer (Rep.  Tii.  531  E,  534  B,  D; 


Cratylus,  390  C),  from  the  etymo- 
logy given  in  Philebus,  67  E  ;  Rep. 
vii.  532  A;  vi.  511  B  (against 
which  the  derivation  ap.  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  5,  12,  proves  nothing), 
and  from  the  opposition  between 
dialectic  and  rhetoric,  in  tho 
Phaedrus,  loc.  cit.  And  this  is 
expressly  aflirmed  in  tho  Prota- 
gorjj.M,  p.  328  E  sqq.,  where  people 
are  ctjnsured  for  purely  continuous 
discourse,  because,  like  books,  they 
cannot  eithei^answer  or  ask  ques- 
tions, and  are  therefore  deficient 
in  tlioso  advantages  which  the 
Phaedrus  ascribes  to  oral  instruc- 
tion (Hermann's  infelicitous  con- 
jecture,   ovx    S»trwtp  fiifikiof  com- 
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reasonably  derive  from  this  his  own  application  of  that 
art.  But  the  dialogues  themselves  manifest  beyond 
possibility  of  mistake  the  design  of  compelling  the 
reader,  by  their  peculiar  form,  to  the  independent 
origination  of  thoughts.  '  Why  should  there  so  often 
be  found  in  them,  after  the  destruction  of  imaginary 
knowledge  by  the  essentially  Socratic  method  of  prov- 
ing ignorance,  only  isolated  and  apparently  uncon- 
nected lines  of  enquiry  ?  why  should  some  of  these  be 
hidden  by  others  ?  why  should  the  argument  at  last 
resolve  itself  in  apparent  contradictions  ?  imless  Plato 
presupposes  his  reader  to  be  capable  of  completing 
by  his  own  active  participation  what  is  wanting  in 
any  given  enquiry,  of  discovering  the  central  point 
in  that  enquiry,  and  of  subordinating  all  the  rest  to 
that  one  point — presupposes  also  that  only  such  a 
reader  will  attain  any  conviction  of  having  understood 
at  all.'  ^®  The  above-named  peculiarities  are  un- 
favourable to  tJie  systematic  objective  development  of 
science*.  Since,  therefore,  Plato  has  employed  them 
with  the  most  consummate  art  and  the  most  deliberate 
intention,  he  must  have  had  a  special  reason  for  it, 
and  this  can  only  be  that  he  considered  objective  expo- 
sition as  generally  insuflScient,  and  sought  instead  for 
some  other  manner  which  should  stimulate  the  reader 
to  possess  knowledge  as  a  self-generated  thing,  in  which 
objective  instruction  should  be  conditioned  by  previoua 

pletcly   misses   tho   sonsoi   of  tlio  to  tho  Sophistic  decljimations :  cf, 

passfige).     The  dialoffuo  is  accord-  33 1  C  sqq. 

ingly  recommended  (348  C)  as  tho  '*  A    quotation    from    Brandis, 

be«t   medium   of  instruction,  ami  loc.  cit.   159   sqq.,  witli   which  L 

the  retention  Qf  the  dialogue  form  fully  agree. 

rex>cite'.llj  iusistod  on,  as  opposed 
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subjective  culture.  If  this  were  the  design  of  Plato, 
and  he  were  at  the  same  time  convinced  that  the  form 
of  dialogue  suited  it  better  than  continuous  discourse, 
it  naturally  follows  that  he  would  select  that  form 
for  his  writings.  Thought  is  to  him  a  conversation 
of  the  soul  with  itself;  ^^  philosophic  communica- 
tion, an  engendering  of  truth  in  another ;  the  logical 
element  is  therefore  essentially  dialogical.  His  writ- 
ings, too,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance  designed, 
not  for  the  general  public,*®  but  for  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  himself  would  have  imparted  them :  they  were  in- 
tended to  remind  those  friends  of  the  substance  of  the 
scientific  conversations  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  on 
with  them,  or  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  these.  *^ 
What  therefore  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  adopt  the  form  of  their  usual  intercourse — that 
of  the  Socratic  dialogue  ?  ''^  Stricter  science,  in  the 
sequel,  wisely  abandoned  this  form ;  but  for  Plato  it 
was  according  to  nature,  and  he  stands  alone  and  un- 
approached  among  all  writers  of  philosophic  dialogues, 

"  Sophist,  263   E  :  Ztdvoia  yi\v  ^mtings  had  attained  a  circuhition 

•KoiX  \Ayo5  raMv  v\ilv  6  fi^v  ivrhs  extending  beyond  his  own  school 

^rjs  }^x^^  ''P^^  airily  9id\oyos  &y€v  before     his    death.       After    that 

<f>tDinis  ytySfi^vos   rovr    avrh   rjfuy  event,  Ilormodorus  is  tjized  with 

ivuvofidtrBrj  ^idyoia  .  .  rb  84  y  iV  havinu;   mado   ji   tmde   of  selling 

4K(lyri5  ^wfia  8iek  rod  <rT6(jLaros  toy  Plato's  writings ;  cf.  the  passages 

/uctA  <f>66yyov  KiK\i)rai  \6yos.     Cf.  quoted  in  chapter  xiv. 
Theset.  189  E.  »»  Vide  p.  112. 

"  There  was  as  yet  no  book-        ^"  From  their  original  determim- 

«elling  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  tion  in  this  form  we  can  partly  cx- 

although  the  first  beginnings  of  it  plain  the  freedom  with  which  Plato 

seem  to  come  in  that  period.     The  in  his  dialogues  makes  use  of  and 

usual  method  of  making  a  work  characterises  living  personages  of 

known  was  by  means  of  recitation,  his  acqiuiintanco,  e.g.  his  brothers 

which  method   Plato  would  have  in  the  Republic,  and  in  the  intro- 

-cmployed  (vide  p.  27,  6G).     The  duclion  to  tho  Parmenides. 
question    arises    whether    Plato's 
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before  and  after  him,  because  in  the  case  of  no  other 
writer  did  the  conditions  under  which  his  dialogues 
were  produced  exist  in  similar  measure — in  his  person 
that  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts, 
in  his  philosophy  that  equal  perfection  and  inner  fusion 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  philosophic 
Eros,  and  of  dialectic. 

The  central  point  of  the  dialogues  is  Socrates.  Not 
only  does  he  appear  in  most  of  them  as  the  leader  in 
conversation,  in  the  rest  as  an  acute  and  important 
listener  and  occasional  speaker,  but  his  personality  is 
pre-eminently  the  bond  which  artistically  imites  the 
several  pieces ;  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
delightful  of  the  dialogues  are  devoted  quite  as  much 
to  the  painting  of  this  personality  as  to  the  philosophic 
development  of  doctrine.'*  This  trait  is  primarily  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  veneration  oflFered  by  the  dis- 
ciple to  his  master.  Plato  is  conscious  that  he  owes 
to  Socrates  what  is  best  in  his  spiritual  life,  and  under 
this  conviction,  gives  back  to  him  in  his  writings  the 
noblest  fruits  of  the  borrowed  seed  as  his  own.  That 
Socrates  should  be  brought  forward  was  necessary,  too, 
on  artistic  grounds  ;  for  the  unity  of  the  Platonic  doc* 
trine,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  all  the  writings 
devoted  to  it,  could  in  no  way  be  more  artistically  re- 
presented than  by  their  association  with  one  and  the 
same  personality ;  and  that  the  personality  of  Socrates 
was  far  more  suitable  than  any  other  ;  that  a  nobler, 
pleasanter  picture — a  picture  more  capable  of  idealisa- 

'*  Socrates  is  only  omitted  in    and  the  omission  is  but  one  of  its 
the  Laws,  the  last  of  Plato's  works ;    pecoliarities. 
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tion — ^resulted  from  Plato's  placing  his  opinions  in  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  instead  of  enimciating  them  him- 
self, needs  no  proof. 

His  procedure  has  doubtless  another  and  a  deeper 
reason,  rooted  in  the  foundations  of  his  manner  of 
thought.  Philosophy,  according  to  his  acceptation, 
being  not  merely  a  set  of  doctrines  but  the  perfecting 
of  the  whole  spiritual  life  ;  and  science,  not  a  finished, 
communicable  system,  apart  from  the  person  that  knows, 
but  personal  activity  and  mental  development, — true 
philosophy  could  only  be  represented  in  the  perfect 
philosopher,  in  the  personality,  words,  and  demeanour 
of  Socrates.*^  This  view  of  philosophy  is  closely  con- 
nected with  another  trait,  by  which  Plato's  literary 
individuality  is  marked  with  special  clearness.  This  is 
his  employment  of  myths,  which  he  loves  to  combine 
with  philosophic  enquiry,  and  especially  to  bring  for- 
ward for  the  opening  or  conclusion  of  a  discussion.*^ 


**  Gf.  the  striking  observations 
of  Baur,  in  hid  *  Socrates  and 
Christ,'  Tubingen  Journal,  1837, 
3,  97-121. 

*■  I  suI>join  for  convenience  sake 
a  list  of  all  that  properly  belongs  to 
this  class  :  Protagoras,  320  C  sqq., 
on  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus 
and  the  origin  of  political  virtue, 
perhaps  from  some  writing  of 
Protagoras ;  v.  vol.  i.  page  575 
sq. ;— Politicus,  269  C  sqq.,  the 
changing  world-pcriotls  :  cf.  the 
Laws,  iv.  713,  13  sq.,  for  a  short 
mytliic  picture  of  the  Golden  Ago  ; 
— Timieus.  21  A  sq.,and  Critias.the 
cosmic  revolutions,  the  Atlantides, 
and  Athenians  ; — Symposium,  189 
D  sq.,  Aristophanes'  tale  of  how 
the  (lificrencc  in  sex  arose  ; — Ibid. 


203  A  sq.,  the  begetting  of  Eros. 
Republic,  iii.  414  D  sqq.,  triple 
classification  of  men; — PhHHlnis, 
246  A  sqq. ;  Meno,  81  A  sqq.  ; 
Gorgias,  523  A  sqq.;  Phawlo,  110 
B  sqq. ;  Kepublic,  x.  614  B  sq.  ; 
Tima?us,  41  A  sqq.,  the  Soul,  its 

Sre-exist«'nce,  wanderings,  its  oon- 
ition  hereafter,  its  recollection  of 
previous  perceptions.  The  whole 
investiture  of  the  Timaeus  is  also 
mythic — the  Demiurgus,  together 
with  the  subordinate  gotls,  and  all 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  so  is  the  Name-giver  of 
the  C'ratylus.  I  shall  go  more  at 
length  into  the  import  of  these 
myths  in  their  proper  places. 
The  short  narratives  of  the  Cicadas 
and  of  Theuth  have  do  esoteric 
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Here,  however,  another  motive  comes  into  play.  On 
the  one  side,  the  mythus  is  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious and  poetical  character  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy.** Plato  makes  use  of  the  traditions  of  the 
popular  faith  and  of  the  mysteries  (in  which  beneath 
the  veil  of  fable  he  divines  a  deeper  meaning)  for  the 
artistic  representation  of  his  ideas ;  he  also  extends  and 
multiplies  them  by  original  inventions,  which  rise  from 
the  transparent  personification  of  philosophic  concep- 
tions, into  lively  epic  description  fully  and  exuberantly 
drawn  out.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  mythus  is  not 
a  mere  garment,  thrown  over  a  thought  that  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  a  purely  scientific  shape ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  for  Plato  a  positive  necessity,  and  his 
masterly  use  of  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  he 
does  not  turn  back  upon  the  path  of  reflection  to  seek 
a  picture  for  his  thought,  but  that  from  the  very  out- 
set, like  a  creative  artist,  he  thinks  in  pictures :  that 
the  mythus  does  not  reiterate  that  which  the  author 
has  elsewhere  dialectically  expressed,  but  seizes  by 
anticipation,  as  with  a  presentiment,  that  for  which 
logical  expression  is  still  wanting.  The  Platonic 
myths,  in  shoil,  almost  always  point  to  a  gap  in 
scientific  knowledge :  they  are  introduced  where  some- 
thing has  to  be  set  forth,  which  the  philosopher  indeed 
acknowledges  as  true,  but  which  he  has  no  means  of 


reference  to  philosophic  doctrines. 
Phsedr.  259  A  sq.  274  C  sq.  The 
legend  of  Ojges,  Kep.  xi.  359  I) 
sq..  is  used  by  Plato  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  a  position,  but  is  not 
introduced  in  nis  own  name.  Hep. 
TiL  614  sqq.,  is  an  allegory,  out 


of  which  a  myth  could  be  con- 
structed, but  the  narrative  form  is 
wanting. 

'*  On  the  religious  signification 
of  the  Platonic  myths,  cf.  Baur, 
loc.  cit.  91  sqq. ;  Theol.  Stud.  u. 
KHt.  1837,  3,  652  sqq. 
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establishing  scientifically.^  This  takes  plact^  cliirtly 
in  two  cases:  (1)  when  it  is  required  to  explain  the 
origin  of  material  things,  the  methodical  derivation 
of  which  is  impossible,  according  to  the  presupposi- 
tions of  Plato's  system;^  and  (2)  when  circumstances 
are  to  be  described  which  have  no  analogy  with  our 
present  experience,  and  which  cannot  be  more  exactly 
delineated.  The  first  is  found  in  the  mythological 
cosmogony  of  the  Timaeus;^^  the  second  in  the  nar- 
rations concerning  the  future  life  and  the  primeval 
history  of  man;  for  the  essential  purport  of  these 
latter  is  also  the  determination  of  the  state  in  which 
human  society  would  find  itself  imder  altered,  ideal 
conditions.  When  Plato  in  these  cases  adopts  the 
mythical  representation,  he  indirectly  confesses  that 
his  ordinary  style  would  be  impossible  to  him.  His 
myths  are  consequently  not  only  a  pr^of  of  his  ar- 
tistic ability,  and  an  effect  of  the  intimate  relation 
still  subsisting  between  his  philosophy  and  his  poetry, 
but  they  also  betray  the  boundaries  of  his  methodical 
thought.  However  admirable  in  themselves,  therefore, 
they  are,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  rather  a  sign  of 

»*  Plato  himself  shows  this  in  general   sense.'     This   cannot   be 

his  eschatologic    myths:    Phsedo,  got    out    of   Plato's   words,    and 

114  D;  Gorg.  523  A,  527  A;  and  is  in  itself  mistaken.     The  signi- 

Timeus,  29  D,  59  C,  he  speaks  of  fication  of  a  myth  is  simply  what- 

the  tlitits  iJLuBos.     Stumpf  (Verh.  ever  the  author  wishes  to  express 

d.  Plat.  Gott  z.  idee  d.  Gut.  37)  by  it :  but  must  this  be  invariably 

confounds  the  myth  with  allegory  true  ? 

in   asserting  (though   he  retracts        ^  As  will  be  shown  in  its  proper 

the    assertion   virtually,   p.    100),  place. 

that    '  the  myth    excludes  proba-        '•  The  Name-giver  of  the  Craty- 

bility,  because,  if  taken  literally,  it  lus  and  the  ^vrovpyhs  rris  KKlyris  of 

could  only  be  false,  while  it  could  Kepublic,  x.  597  B  sqq.,  belong  to 

only  be  true  if  understood  in  its  this  class. 


f 
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weakness  than  of  strength  :  they  indicate  the  point  at 
which  it  becomes  evident  that  as  yet  he  cannot  be 
wlioUy  a  philosoplier,  because  he  is  still  too  much  of  a 
poet.** 


*■  Cf.  Ilegers  Tcmf^rks,  History 
of  PhiIoM>phy,  ii.  163  sqq.  A. 
Jnlin  (Uissortiitio  Platonica,  Bern, 
1839,  p.  20  sqq.)  has  rather 
etrengthened  than  refuted  Hegers 
position,  though  his  perrorse  pliilo- 
sophic  assumptions  have  done  much 
to  obscure  the  simple  understand- 
ing of  the  ca8e  ;  e.g.  the  arbitrary 
and  unsatisfactory  division  of  the 
myth8(ibid.  31  sq.)into  theological, 
psychological,  cosmogoniail,  and 
physical — a  dinsion  that  reminds 
us  of  Sill  lust's  drt  Mundo,  c.  4. 
l)euischle(PJat.SprachphiL  38  sqq. ; 
Ueber  plat.  Mythen,  3  sqq.)  is  much 
more  satisfactory  on  the  nature  and 
import  of  Plato's  myths  ;  and  Suse- 
mihl  (Genet.  Entw.  i.  228,  283 
eq.)  and  Steinhart  (PI.  W.  vi.  73) 
in  the  main  agree  with  him.  He 
shows  that  the  Platonic  envisage- 
ment  of  the  world,  and  the  method 
of  its  development,  was  essentially 
ontolo^cal,  not  gi^netic ;  and  that, 
therefore,  Platonic  philosophy  was 
not  concerned,  even  if  it  had  been 
able,  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  ' 
Existent.  The  Become,  however, 
forced  itself  into  consideration; 
and  some  form  had  to  be  found  at 
once  capable  of  a  speculative  con- 
tent»  and  demonstniting  by  its  un- 
philosophic  stamp  tlie  nothingness 
of  the  experiential  substratum. 
This  form  was  the  mythus,  'the 
Tulue  and  charm  of  which '  (as 
Steinhart  s;iys,  loc.  cit.)  'lie  in 
that  mysterious  union  of  Being 
and  Becoming,  which,  unattiinaible 
by  cognition,  may  only  be  grasped 
by  imagination  and  foeliug ; '  the 


essential  import  of  which  is  'to 
give  a  pictorial  envisagemcnt, 
where  pure  thought  can  no  longer 
help  us,  of  the  transition  of  the 
Idea  into  phenomena.'  We  may, 
therefore,   expect  a  mythical    re- 

?re8©nt.ition  *  wherever'  (Deuschle, 
lat.  M.  10)  '  Plato's  do>?trino  in- 
volves a  difficulty  between  true 
B(nng  and  a  process  of  Becoming  : 
the  former  belongs  to  intellectual 
investigation;  the  latter  has  to  be 
brought  before  us  by  an  envisage- 
mcnt which  fills  up  its  outlines.' 
While  ncknowletlgiiig  the  ingenuity 
of  these  deductions,  I  am  prevented 
by  the  following  reasons  from 
giving  full  adhesion  to  the  theory. 
Pirst,  I  cannot  concede  that  Plato 
uses  mythic  representation  only 
when  he  has  to  explain  a  process 
of  Becoming.  For  (even  to  pass 
over  Phsedr.  259  A  sq.,  274  C  sq., 
and  247  C.  250  B;  Rep.  x.  597  B, 
where  the  Ideas  themselves  are 
tlius  treated)  the  myths  in  the 
Symposium  and  Politicus  (as  will 
bo  stiown  further  on)  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  explanation  of 
anything  Become;  in  the  former 
the  object  is  to  give  a  description 
of  Eros — a  definition  through  con- 
cepts— which  might  just  as  well 
have  been  given  in  purely  dialectic 
form.  But  artistic  considerations 
decided  Plato  to  clothe  his  thought 
in  the  light  and  transparent  en- 
volopment  of  the  mythus.  In  the 
Politicus,  he  merely  follows  out 
the  position  that  the  reduction  of 
sLitecraft  to  the  pastoral  art  is  at 
most  applicable  only  to  the  golden 
2 
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Plato's  more  comprehensive  and  methodical  de- 
velopment of  philosophy  necessitates  also  a  clearer 
distinction  of  its  several  branches  with  him  than  with 
earlier  philosophers.  Yet  the  dividing  lines  are  not 
so  sharply  drawn  in  his  writings  as  in  those  of  Aris- 
totle ;  nor  is  the  precise  determination  of  each  branch 
quite  certain.*^  Modem  writers  have  not  unfrequently 
ascribed  to  Plato  classifications  which  are  manifestly 
alien  to  him;^  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  previously 


age«  and  that,  applied  to  our  own 
times,  it  is  wrong  and  overlooks 
the  real  distinction  between  the 
two.  All  the  philosophic  opinions 
contained  in  the  myth  of  the  States- 
man might  have  been  dispensed 
with  88  far  as  its  immediate  object 
is  concerned.  Again,  the  myth  of 
Bep.  iii.  does  not  stand  in  the 
phice  of  an  explanation.  On  this 
account,  then,  I  cannot  concede  to 
Deuschle  (Plat.  M.  12)  that  a  myth 
like  that  of  the  Symposium  is 
necessary  on  philosophic  grounds, 
though  I  entirely  acknowledge  its 
artistic  propriety.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  shall  find  it  best  not  to 
press  the  philosophical  construc- 
tion too  much,  not  to  confine  too 
strictly  poetical  invention.  As 
regards  the  scientific  worth  of 
the  Platonic  myths,  I  do  not 
think  my  judgment  on  them 
overthrown  by  the  remark  (Plat. 
Sprach.  phil.  38)  that  this  exposi- 
tion waa  necessary  to  Plato  from 
his  point  of  view.  This  I  -have 
endeavoured  to  prove  myself :  and 
the  assertion  that  the  deficiencies 
of  Plato's  scientific  procedure 
come  into  prominence  in  this 
very  need  of  a  mythical  ezpo- 
rition  is  no  con trn diction.  Deu- 
schle, plat.  M.  4,  yiitttallj  admi^ 


this.  Fuller  enquiries  into  the 
Platonic  myths  are  given  in  Alb. 
Fischer  De  Mythis  Plat  (Konigsb. 
1866),  27  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Grundr. 
i.  129.  To  these  must  now  be 
added  Volquardsen  on  the  Platonic 
myths,  Schlesw.  1871.  Fischer's 
classification  of  the  myths  into 
poetical  and  philosophical  (loc.  ciL) 
is  inexact,  because,  if  we  under- 
stand by  the  first  the  purely  poeti- 
cal (for  they  are  all  poetical  on  the 
whole,  else  they  would  not  l>e 
myths),  this  class  must  be  limited 
to  the  Phaedr.  259  (of  the  Cicadas) ; 
Phffidr.  274  C  sq.  (al)Out  Theuth) 
is  a  didactic  narrative,  though 
without  any  philosophic  content. 
Of  the  other  instinces  placed  by 
Fischer  in  this  class,  Rep.  ii.  369 
D  sq.  is  no  myth  at  all,  while 
Prot.  230  C  sqq.,  and  Symp.  189 
D  sqq.,  express  definite  philosophic 
suppositions.  The  further  division 
of  the  philosophic  myths  into  on- 
tological,  methodic,  cosmological, 
psydiological,  and  political,  is  at 
once  useless  and  inaccurate,  inas- 
much as  not  unfrequently  several 
of  these  elements  are  treated  in 
the  same  myth. 

*•  Cf.  on  what  follows  Hitter, 
11.  244  ^q. 

^  £.g.  the  dirision  into  a  genesal 
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mentioned  attempts  **  of  the  old  grammarians  to  arrange 
his  works  according  to  their  contents.  Though  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  its  fevour  is  insufficient,**  there  is 
far  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  he  divided  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  philosophy  into  three  parts : 
Dialectics  (or  Logic),  Physics,  and  Ethics.**  For  not 
only  is  this  distribution  presupposed  by  Aristotle** 
and  employed  by  Xenocrates,**  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  dialogues,  in  regard  to  their  main 
subject,  &11  into  three  corresponding  groups;  though 
scarcely  one  dialogue  is  wholly  contained   in  either. 


and  an  applied  part:  (Marbaeh, 
Gesch.  d.  PhiL  i.  215,  who  further 
aabdirides  the  latter  into  Physics 
and  £thic8 ;  similarly  Schleiorma- 
char,  Gesch.  d.  PhiL  98,  speaks 
of  a  *  twofold  direction  of  cogni- 
tion to  onity  and  totality,  and  in 
the  latter  to  Physics  and  Ethics ; ' 
to  Plato  himself  is  attributed 
merely  the  threefold  division  into 
Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics); 
a  distinction  which  nowhere  oc- 
CQXS.  Nor  again  do  we  find 
a  distinction  between  theoretical 
and  practical  philosophy:  (Kmg, 
GescL  d.  alt  PhiL  209 ;  Buhle, 
Gesch.  d.  PhiL  ii.  70  sq.;  and 
Tonneman,  Plat  Phil.  i.  240  sq^., 
add  as  a  third  division  Logic 
or  Dialectics,  by  which,  however, 
they  only  uodorstand  the  theory  of 
cognition).  Van  Heusde's  distinc- 
tion of  a  philosophia  pulcrif  veri 
ei  Justij  is  entirely  modem  and 
nnplatonic 

"  P.  97,  14. 

•*  See  preceding  note.  The 
eclectic  Antiochns  is  not  an  original 
•onrce  in  questions  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ;  and  this  is  true  with- 
oal  exception  of  the  writers  of  the 


second  and  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

••  Cic.  Acad.  i.  6,  19,  who,  ace. 
to  c.  4,  14  (cf.  Fin.  v.  3,  8,  4,  9), 
follows  Antiochus  in  this  instance. 
Diog.  iii.  56  :  to  Physics  Socrates 
added  Ethics,  and  Plato  Dialectics 
(more  correctly  ApuL  Dogm.  Plat 
3 :  he  had  Ethics  and  Dialectics 
from  Socrates).  Atticus  ap.  Euseb. 
pr.  £v.  xi.  2,  2  sqq.,  Apul.  loc.  cit, 
both  of  whonii  however,  show  their 
untrustworthinoss,  in  ranging  Theo- 
logy and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  under 
Physics ;  so  also  Aristod.  tipud 
Euseb.  loc.  cit  3.  6,  and  Alcinous 
Isag.  c.  7}  who  mentions  the  three 
divisions  of  dialectical,  theoretical, 
and  practical  philosophy.  Sextus 
Math.  vii.  16,  after  detailing  the 
three  parts  of  philosophy,  says  far 
more  circumspectly :  otv  iwdfui 
/iiy  Yl\drtcy  irrlv  ipXVy^^  .... 
prrr^arra  ik  ol  ircpl  rhy  EcvoKpdnf 
Koi  ol  diTrh  Tov  irtitnrarov  In  8^  ol 
iwh  T^j  ffroas  fx®*^**  TiJcrSf  rris 
iiaup4ff€ws, 

«*  Top.  i.  14,  105  b.  19;  cf. 
Anal.  Post  i.  33,  end. 

»»  See  note  33. 
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The  Timaeus,  and,  so  far  as  Anthropology  may  be 
classed  under  Physics,  the  Phaedo  also,  is  physical  as 
to  contents ;  the  Republic,  Politicus,  Philebus,  Gor- 
gias,  ethical ;  the  Theaetetus,  Sophist  and  Parmenides, 
dialectical.  We  may  therefore  venture  to  derive  this 
division  from  Plato,  though  it  is  never  brought  for- 
ward in  his  writings,^^  and  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
proved  in  the  case  of  his  oral  discourses.  But, 
however  applicable  it  may  be,  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  philosophic  content  of  the  dialogues.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  in  these  the  Socratic 
induction, — discussion  for  scientific  preparation  and 
moral  education, — is  combined  with  systematic  deve- 
lopment of  doctrine,  and  at  first  even  asserts  itself 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  What  place,  then,  is  to 
be  assigned  to  such  arguments?  Where  are  we  to 
arrange  all  those  refutations  of  popular  opinion  and 
of  customary  virtue,  of  the  Sophists  and  their  Eudas- 
monistic  theories — all  those  passages  which  treat  of 
the  conception  and  the  method  of  knowledge,  the  one- 
ness of  virtue,  and  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  moral 
action,  of  philosophic  love  and  the  stages  of  its  deve- 
lopment? It  is  usual  to  place  one  part  of  them 
under  Dialectic,  another  under  Ethics.  But  by  this 
procedure,   either   the   coherent   exposition   of    these 


"  By  Dialectic  Plato  under- 
stands Philosophy  generally,  as 
"vrill  be  shown  more  thoroughly 
later  on.  He  acknowlt-tlgcs  a 
strictly  scientific  procedure  only 
"where  pure  concepts  are  dealt 
with ;  and,  tliercfore,  the  lirai- 
tiition    of    Dialeitio   to   the    doc- 


trine of  true  existences  is  not 
opposed  to  his  viows.  Ho  doej« 
not  know  the  names  Physics  and 
Kthics.  Instejid  of  the  latter  ho 
would  rather  say  Politics :  cf.  Pol  it. 
303  E,  SO.*)  E,  259  B  ;  and  Euthy- 
dem.  201  C  sqq. ;  Gorg.  464  B. 
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sciences  is  interrupted  by  elementary  discussions  which 
Plato,  even  where  he  introduces  them,  has  left  far 
behind — or  the  enquiries  concerning  true  knowledge 
and  right  action,  always  in  him  so  closely  inter- 
mingled, are  forced  widely  apart.  To  renounce  an 
articulate  division  of  the  exposition  based  on  the 
contents,  and  to  adhere  only  to  the  conjectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  dialogues,^^  seems  unadvisable ;  for 
if  we  thus  gain  a  true  representation  of  the  order 
in  which  Plato  propounded  his  thoughts,  we  get 
none  of  their  internal  connection ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  discussion  in  widely  distant  dialogues 
of  one  and  the  same  tliought,  that  the  two  orders  do 
not  necessarily  coincide.  Unless  we  would  follow  Plato 
even  in  liis  repetitions — in  the  want  of  perfect  syste- 
matic clearness  inseparable  from  his  manner  of  explana- 
tion— we  must,  in  considering  dialogues  whicli  are  the 
stronghold  of  any  particular  doctrine,  adduce  all  parallel 
instances  from  among  the  other  dialogues.  But  if  in 
tliis  manner  the  order  of  the  writings  be  once  aban- 
doned, we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  adhering  to  it 
at  all ;  the  problem  will  rather  be  to  place  ourselves  at 
the  inner  source  and  centre  of  tlie  PlatoniQ  system,  and 
to  rally  round  this  nucleus  the  elements  of  thai  system, 
according  to  their  internal  relation  in  the  mind  of  their 
author.'**   On  this  subject  Plato  himself  (Rep.  vi.  511  B) 


"  A  commencement  may  be 
found  in  Brandis,  cf.  loc.  cit.  p. 
182,  H»2:  afterwards,  however,  he 
retunjb  U>  an  arpiugemeut  acconl- 
ing  to  matter,  nvhicli  in  the  main 
agrvcB  with  tlie  oniinary  one. 

**  I  newl  not  proteit  that  in 


these  remarks  I  do  not  dispa- 
rage the  worth  of  investigations 
into  the  sequence  and  respective 
rehitions  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logue-s,  or  accede  to  the  sweeping 
sentence  of  Hegel  ngainbt  such 
inquiries  (Gesch.  d.  Phil.  xi.  156), 
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gives  us  a  pr^nant  hint.  The  highest  division  of  the 
thinkable,  he  says,  and  the  proper  object  of  philosophy 
is  this :  *  What  the  reason  as  such  attains  by  means  of 
the  dialectic  feculty,  using  the  hypotheses  not  as  first 
principles,  but  merely  as  hypotheses,  like  steps  and 
points  of  departure,*  in  order  to  reach  out  from  them 
to  the  unconditioned,  the  first  principle  of  all  things  ; 
and  laying  hold  of  this,  and  then  of  that  which  follows 
from  it,  it  again  descends  to  the  last  step  ;  so  that  it 
nowhere  makes  use  of  any  sensible  object,  but  proceeds 
wholly  from  ideas,  through  ideas,  to  ideas.'  In  this 
passage,  and  also  in  a  noteworthy  passage  of  Aris- 
totle,^® a  double  way  is  clearly  traced  out  for  thought : 
the  way  from  beneath,  upward ;  and  that  from  alx)ve, 
downward :  the  inductive  ascent  to  the  idea,  effected 
by  the  cancelling  of  final  hypotheses,  and  the  syste- 
matic descent  from  the  idea  to  the  particular.  Now 
we  already  know  that  these  two  ways  correspond  with 
the  two  elements  united  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and 
also  distinguishable  from  each  other  in  his  literary 
exposition.     We  therefore  pursue  this  indication,  con- 

BuperficiaUy  reiterated    by   Mar-        «•  Eth.   N.   i.  2.   1095    a.    32: 

bach    (Geach.    d.    Phil.    i.    198).  9^  y^  KtiX  TlXthwM  ^6f>€i  rovro  Kta 

These  iarestigations  are  in  their  ^Qh^^.'^itrtpop  airhrmy  kpx*t^y^i^ 

proper  place  of  the  highest  value,  toj  apxii  itrtXv  j\  58os,  &<nrep  4v  r^ 

but,    in     an    exposition    of     the  <rraii<^  iirh  r»¥  aBXo9rr&w  M.  t^ 

Platonic  system,   merely  literary  »<paj  ^  AvciiraAiw.     This  expression 

points  must   be   subordinated    to  seems  to  refer  to  Plato's  procoduro 

questions  of  the  philosophic  con-  in   oral   instruction.      The   wonls 

nexion.  ^6pti    sal    ^^T«f    are     suitable 

»•  Properly,  '  onsets,*  ApfieJ :  but  neither    to    the    passage    in    the 

here  the  word  seems  to  signify  not  Republic    nor   to    the    analogous 

so  much  the  actual  onset,  as  the  (though  not  coincident)  passage  in 

starting-point.      Similarly    Syrap.  the  Pb«do,  101  D.     Cf.  the  refers 

211   C :   ILffirtp  hrava&aBiJuols  x9^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^oiQ  Phaedr.  265  D 

fMfOV  \roiS  xoXXoh  koAoiv].  sqq. 
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flidering  in  the  following  pages,  first  the  propaedeutic 
groundwork,  and  then  the  systematic  construction  of 
the  Platonic  theory.  This  latter,  again,  may  be  divided 
into  Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics.^' 


^  It  noedfl  no  proof  to  ghow  that 
these  three  dmviong  could  only 
liATe  been  arranged  in  the  order 
given  above,  and  the  reverse  onler 
Adopted  by  Freis,  Gesch.  d.  Phil. 
L  I  58  aqq.,  reqoireg  as  little  re- 


futation A8  his  assertion  (loe.  cit 
p.  288),  that  Plato,  as  a  true  So- 
cratic,  was  occupied  entirely  with 
practical  philosophy,  and  in  his 
method  did  not  go  beyond  the 
epgcigic  process. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PBOPiBDBUTIC  GBOUNDWORK  OF  THE  PLATONIC 
DOCTBIME. 

Speaking  generally,  Plato's  Propaedeutic  consists  in 
applying  destructive  criticism  to  the  un  philosophical 
point  of  view,  and  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  true 
philosophy.  In  particular,  three  stages  may  be  dis- 
tinguislied  in  this  process.  Ordinary  consciousness 
forms  the  point  of  departure.  By  the  dialectical 
analysis  of  the  presuppositions,  which  were  regarded 
by  ordinary  consciousness  as  primary  and  certain 
truths,  we  next  arrive  at  the  negative  result  of  the 
Sophists.*  "VMien  this  has  been  surmounted,  and  not 
till  then,  the  philosophic  point  of  view  can  be  positively 
evolved. 

Plato  has  refuted  the  position  of  ordinary  conscious- 
ness both  on  its  theoretical  and  on  its  practical  side. 
In  theory,  ordinary  consciousness  may  be  generally 
defined  as  the  Envisaging  Consciousness  (Vorstellendes 
Bewusstsein);  or,  more  exactly  to  discriminate  its  ele- 
ments, it  apprehends  truth  partly  as  Sensuous  Percep- 
tion, and  partly  as  Envisagement  (Vorstellen)  in  the 

*  Grote's  objections  (Plato,  i.  259  6q.)haTe  been  answered,  Part  i.  p.  157. 
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narrower  sense — Opinion,  or   wliat  a  man  conceives 

In  opposition  to  this,  Plato  shows  in  the  Theaetetus 
that  Knowledge  {hriaTq^ifj)  is  something  different  from 
Perception  (sensation,  ataOrjais)  and  Right  Opinion. 
Perception  is  not  Knowledge,  for  (Theoet.  151  E)  Per- 
ception is  only  the  manner  in  which  tilings  appear  to  us 
{jst>auTaaia) :  if,  therefore,  Knowledge  consisted  in  Per- 
ception, it  would  follow  that  for  each  man  that  must 
be  true  which  appears  to  him  true — the  principle  of 
the  Sophists,  the  refutation  of  which  we  shall  presently 
consider.  Perception  shows  us  the  self-same  object  in 
the  most  contradictory  manner  :  at  one  time  great,  at 
another  small ;  now  hard,  now  soft ;  now  straight,  now 
crooked :  how  then  can  it  be  regarded  as  equally  true 
with  thought,  wliich  abolishes  these  contradictions?* 
But  even  Right  Opinion  is  not  Knowledge  ;  inasmuch  as 
Knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in  the  activity  of  tlie  soul  as 
such,  and  not  in  yielding  ourselves  to  external  im- 
pressions*—Opinion  is  inadequate  to  the  problem  of 
Knowledge.  If  Right  Opinion  (this  by  way  of  indirect 
proof)  were  indeed  Knowledge,  the  possibility  of  False 
Opinion  would  be  inexplicable.  For  in  the  first  place, 
False  Opinion  could  relate  neither  to  what  is  known  nor 
to  what  is  unknown  :  of  the  former  we  have  Right  Opi- 
nion, of  the  latter  (if  Knowledge  and  Opinion  be  really 


•  Cf.  Rep.  V.  476   E  aqq.,  and 
passages  t<>  be  presently  cited. 

«  Rep.  iii.   623  E  sq. ;  x.   602 
Ci^q. 

*  Theffit.  187   A:    Zfuas  8^  to- 
aovrr6y  yt  irpofitfiiiKafxtv,  Start  fiiij 


Crrru¥  ain^y  (t^v  hrurr'finriv)  iy 
aitr6-fl(r€i  rh  xapdiroLV,  dAA*  iy  iKtiytf 
Ty  6v6fiart,  Brt  jtot*  Ix**  h  ^xh 
Zrav  ainrj  Kad*  avr^y  frpayuartvrirai 
Tfpl  ri  Hyra, 
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identical)  none  at  all.*  Further,  if  we  suppose  False 
Opinion  to  be  an  opinion  corresponding  to  no  object, 
this  would  presuppose  that  the  non-existent  might  be 
conceived ;  but  that  is  impossible,  since  every  notion  is 
a  notion  of  something  that  exists.  If  it  be  made  to 
consist  in  the  mistaking  of  one  notion  for  another 
(aXXoSo^ta),  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  a  man 
should  mistake  one  thing  that  he  knows,  by  virtue  of 
his  very  knowledge,  for  some  other  thing  that  he  knows, 
or  even  for  something  he  does  not  know.*  That  is  to 
say.  Knowledge  and  Eight  Opinion  cannot  be  the  same, 
for  Eight  Opinion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
False,  and  Knowledge  does  exclude  it ;  ^  Opinion  can  be 


»  Vide  187  C  sq. 

•  Vide  189  B-200  D ;  and 
specially  the  end  of  this  section. 
Briefly,  the  drift  of  the  whole — in 
particular  of  the  elaborate  com- 
parisons of  the  soul  to  a  wax- 
tablet  and  to  a  dove-cot — is  to 
show  that  in  supposing  the  identity 
of  Knowledge  and  Right  Opinion 
there  is  an  incorrect  combination 
of  an  opinion  with  a  perception, 
not  a  confufiion  of  the  concepts 
themselves ;  and  that,  therefore, 
such  a  supposition  is  incorrect. 
In  refuting  what  is  false,  Plato 
generally  gives  hints  of  the  truth ; 
and  we  find  a  series  of  acute  and 
striking  remarks  in  the  course  of 
bis  demonstration,  specially  in  the 
distinction  (afterwards  so  produc- 
tive in  Aristotle's  hands)  between 
actual  and  potential  knowledge, 
and  in  the  dictum  that  error 
is  based,  not  in  our  particular 
opinions  about  or  envisagements  of 
things,  but  in  an  incorrect  com- 
bination of  tiiese ;  in  the  case  of 
sensible  things,  an  incorrect  com- 


bination of  the  pictures  our 
memory  makes  witli  our  percep- 
tions: 190  B  sq.  Steinhart  (PL 
W.  iii.  44,  93  sq.)  lays  such  stress 
on  this  positive  side  of  the  dialogue 
as  to  assert  that  '  the  genetic 
development  of  the  process  of 
thought'  is  to  be  recognised  in  it» 
as  well  as  the  refutation  of  error 
as  to  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  here: 
there  is  no  investigation  into  the 
genesis  of  Knowledge;  and  even 
its  nature  is  only  indirectly  hinted 
at  in  8eparating  it  from  Perception 
and  Opinion. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Bonits 
(Plat.  Stud.  i.  69  sq.)  thinks  that 
the  question  at  187  B,  200  C,  is 
not  as  to  the  possibility  of  error, 
but  the  explanation  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  soul  when  error  arises. 
To  me  the  point  seems  to  lie  in  the 
demonstration  thiit  if  5<J{o  kkriQ^i 
coincided  with  ivio-riifxri,  8«J{a 
tf^ewS^^y  would  be  inexplicable ;  so 
Theaetetus'  definition  of  iTriarHfiri 
as  iS^a  aKriOiis  is  refuted  apago- 
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true  or  false — Knowledge  only  true :  we  cannot  know 
fieilsely,  but  only  know  or  not  know.®  This  diversity 
may  also  be  proved  by  experience,  for  Knowledge  is 
only  produced  by  instruction  ;  Right  Opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  not  unfrequently,  as  by  rhetoricians,  through 
mere  persuasion.  Knowledge,  therefore,  cannot  lie  in 
the  sphere  of  Opinion,  but  must  belong  to  some  specifi- 
cally different  activity,®  For  the  same  reason,  it  cannot 
be  defined  *°  as  Eight  Opinion  along  with  an  explana- 
tion (\c70s)  ;  for  whatever  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
explanation,  if  this  itself  does  not  start  from  a  cogni- 
tion, but  only  from  a  right  envisagement,  its  addition 
can  never  transmute  Opinion  into  Knowledge."     The 


pcally.  This  view,  in  my  opinion, 
iM  favoured  by  the  fact  that  it, 
and  it  alone,  can  bring  the  section 
we  are  discussing  into  harmony 
ynl\i  the  theme  of  tlie  whole  dia- 
logue. Regarded  in  any  other 
light,  this  section  becomes  an  un- 
motived  episode  of  disproportion- 
ate length,  interrupting  the  en- 
quiry into  the  concept  of  iTntrrfifiri. 
And  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  diJilogue  confirms  my  explana- 
tion. The  difficulties  with  which 
the  explanation  of  False  Opinion 
has  to  contend  come  back  finally 
to  the  contradiction:  *what  I 
know  I  must  at  the  same  time  not 
know,  or  must  confound  with 
something  else  ; '  cf.  p.  199  C  sq. ; 
196  C  et  alibi.  But  the  coutra- 
diction  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
supposition  of  187  0  (that  the 
opposite  of  i6ia  iffci/d^s .  i6^a  oXijO^s 
coincides  with  /wmtHjm'?)  »»  given 
up.  Right  Opinion  (8^|a  &A.i70^s) 
may  (as  Plato  sjiys  in  the  Meno, 
97  E;  Tim.  61  E)  pass  into  error; 
Knowledge  (^irtffrV'y)  cannot 


•  This  is  directly  enunciated  by 
the  Gorgias,  454  D :  ip'  tan  tw  — 
iriffrts  \litv9iis  Kol  iiXri$iis ;  ^alifis  &r. 
&s  4yi»  olfiai.  Nof '  ribd;  iirt<n"fifin 
ifrrl  }^fv9ijs  fcal  d\ij0^r ;  OuiofjLvs. 
AriKoy  ykp  ad  thi  oj  rair6v  ianv, 
TiiffTis  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Wfo  of  other  passjiges ;  cf.  Rep.  iii. 
584  A  sq.  (infra,  note  14),  where 
that  pirt  of  8({(a  which  relates  to 
Roality  as  distinguished  from  mere 
pictures  of  things  is  caille«l  itl<ms : 
and  ibid.  v.  477  E :  &ixoKiyu$  /u^ 
fh  cunh  tTuai  ixitrrfifinv  t«  Kcd 
96^a¥.  Uus  T^p  &y  l^ij,  t6  yt 
iLyofidfnrirov  r^  /u^  iyofuzpr^^ 
rabrhy  icori  ris  vovy   tx*^^  ri6flri ; 

•  Cf.  Schleiermacher,  Platon'g 
Werke,  ii.  1,  176. 

»•  With  Antisthenes,  v.  Part  i. 
p.  252  sq. 

"  V.  201  C-210.  I  cannot  hero 
go  into  the  details  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  V.  Susomihl,  i.  199  pq.  ; 
Steinhart,  ii.  81  sq.  IIermann*s 
opinion  (Plat.  498,  659.  repeated 
by  Alberti,  z.  Dialektik  d.  PI., 
Jahn's  Jahrb.  Suppl.,  New  Series, 
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Meno  tells  '*  us  wherein  they  diflfer :  Opinion  lacks  in- 
telligent insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  thing :  it  i» 
consequently,  even  if  true,  an  uncertain  and  variable 
possession.  Knowledge  alone,  by  supplying  tliis  want, 
guarantees  abiding  cognition  of  truth.  And  summing 
up  all  previous  discussions,  the  Timaeus  (51  E)  declares 
that  Knowledge  is  implanted  in  us  by  instruction.  Right 
Opinion  by  persuasion  ;  **  the  one  is  always  accompanied 
by  true  reason,  the  other  is  without  reason  ;  the  one  is 
not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion,  the  other  may  be 
moved ;  and  lastly,  every  man  may  be  said  to  partici- 
pate in  Right  Opinion,  but  in  Reason  only  the  gods,  and 
very  few  men.  The  Republic,^*  in  a  more  objective 
manner,  proves  the  inferior  worth  of  Opinion,  in  that 
KnoNvl(idge  has  pure  Being  for  its  subject-matter,  Opi- 
nion only  sometliing  intermediate  between  Being  and 
Non-Being:  consequently  Opinion  must  itself  be  inter- 
mediate between  Knowledge  and  Ignorance.     This  ex- 


i.  123,*Qnd  fnyourcd  by  Susomihl, 
p.  207  ftnd  Steinliart,  p.  85)  that 
the  j)osition  apparently  disputed 
rejilly  contains  Plato's  own  view, 
contradicts  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
passAj^o.  Right  Opinion,  according 
to  Plato,  becomes  Knowledge,  not 
through  any  explanation  in  An- 
tisthenes'  sense,  but  through  cog- 
nition of  causee  (alrias  KoyicryL^, 
Meno,  98  A). 

"  97  «!.  ;  cf.  Symp.  202  A ; 
Rep.  ^^.  606  C.  '1  ho  same  cha- 
rncteristic  (listin|TuishesT«x»t?  from 
ifiiretpia  in  the  Goririan.  465  A. 

"  Gorpas.  451  K. 

'*  V  47Cl)-478  D.  Cf.  Symp. 
202  A;  Phileb.  59  A  sq.  Simi- 
larly in  Rep.  vi.  509  D  sq. ;  vii. 


633  E  sq.,  the  domnin  of  the  Visible 
and  of  3J<*coming  is  assigned  to 
Opinion,  that  of  the  Intellectual 
and  of  Being  to  Knowledge.  The 
further  subdivision  of  W|o  into 
opinion  about  (or  envisagement  of) 
real  things  on  the  one  hand  {witrrts) 
and  their  mere  pictures  on  the 
other  (fhcourla)  is  made  to  parallel 
the  sulxlivision  of  Knowledge  into 
symbolic  and  pure  Knowle<lge  :  v. 
p.  510  D.  In  other  places  Plato 
puts  ata-drja-ts  side  hy  side  with 
8d{o,  e.g.  in  the  Parn.cnides,  165 
D  ;  Timaeus,  28  1^ ;  37  B;  besides 
the  Thea'totus.  Cf.  also  the  pissjige 
(to  bo  notice<l  presently)  in  Aris- 
totle, Do  Auima,  i.  2,  404  b.  21. 
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position  to  some  extent  presupposes  the  distinction 
between  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  and  in  some  degree 
depends  on  limitations  which  l^long  to  the  further 
development  of  the  system. 

That  which  in  the  sphere  of  theory  is  the  antithesis 
of  Opinion  and  Knowledge,  becomes  in  practice  the 
antithesis  of  common  and  philosophic  Virtue.^*  Ordi- 
nary virtue  is  even  formally  insuflScient :  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  custom,  without  clear  understanding;  allowing 
itself  to  be  guided  by  Opinion  instead  of  Knowledge. 
It  thus  becomes  a  plurality  of  individual  activities, 
which  are  bound  together  by  no  intenial  unity ;  nay, 
which  even  partially  contradict  one  another.  It  is  also 
deficient  in  content,  partly  in  making  evil  as  well  as 
good  its  aim ;  partly  in  desiring  the  good,  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  on  extraneous  grounds.  In  all  these  rela- 
tions Plato  finds  a  higher  conception  of  morality  to  be 
necessary.  • 

Customary  virtue  arises  from  habit;  it  is  action  with- 
out intelligent  insight  into  the  causes  of  that  action;*® 
it  depends  on  Eight  Opinion,  not  on  Knowledge :  *^ 
whence  it  evidently  follows  that  the  possession  of  such 
virtue  is  not  combined  with  the  capacity  for  imparting 
it  to  others ;  and  that  according  to  the  usual  view,  or 
at  any  rate  the  usual  practice,  there  are  no  teachers  of 

86lf  by  an  unwine  choice  in  his 
second  life)  :  thax  Si  avrhv  tSo¥  iic 
TOW  ohpovov  TiKSyruVf  if  rtrayfiiyp 
wo\iTti<f  4y  r^  wpor4p<fi  /3iV  /3c/3ia»- 
K6ra,  10c (  &ycv  ^i\oao^las  apcrtjs 
lJL€7ti\ri<p6ra.  Cf.  Rep.  iii.  402  A  ; 
vii.  622  A. 

"  Meno,  97  sq. ;   especiaUy  99 
A-C;  Rep.  vii.  634  C. 


**  Cf.  following  note. 
>■  Meno,  99  A  sq.  etal. ;  Ph»do, 
82   A:    ol  T^y    Jirifioriicfii'   rt   koU 

^»  i^  KoXovffi  ffwppoavrriy  re  koI 
hiKaioa^yrji'  i^  (Oovs  rt  Kcd  f4.t\4rris 
yey ovulav  &ytv  <pi\offo^tas  re  icoU 
yov.  Rep.  X.  619  C  (of  one  who 
has  brought  unhappiness  on  him- 
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virtue*® — for  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers  (the 
Sophists)  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  recognised 
as  such  neither  by  Plato,  nor  by  the  popular  verdict.** 
For  the  same  reason  this  virtue  has  in  itself  no  war- 
ranty of  its  own  continuance ;  its  origin  and  subsistence 
are  dependent  on  chance  and  circumstances.  All  who 
are  content  with  it,  the  famous  statesmen  of  ancient 
Athens  not  excepted,  are  virtuous  only  by  the  Divine 
appointment ;  that  is  to  say,  they  owe  their  virtue  to 
accident ;  '^  they  stand  on  no  essentially  higher  groimd 


"  Protagoras,  319  Bsq. ;  Meno, 
87  B  sq. ;  93  bqq. 

*•  Meno,  91  B  sq.,  whore  Anytus 
represents  the  men  of  ^r\iJioriK^ 
itptrfi. 

"  This  view  of  the  ^^(o  fioipa 
WM  enunciated  by  Bitter,  ii.  472, 
and  opposed  by  Hermann  (Jahn's 
Archiv  1840,  p.  66  sq. ;  cf.  Plat. 
484),  Susemihl  (Genet.  Ent.  i.  71), 
^enerlein  (Sittenl.  d.  Alterth.  82), 
Schaarschmidt  (Samml.  d.  Plat. 
Sch.  350),  and  Stallbaum  (Vind. 
loci  leg.  Plat.  22  sq.).  It  may  be 
easily  explained  and  supported. 
The  expression  denotes  any  divine 
dispens»ition,  either  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  outward  circumstances, 
or  in  the  natural  endowments  and 
inward  motives  of  individuals. 
We  see  the  former  exemplified  in 
Socrates'  words  (Phsedo,  68  E) : 
|i^8'  us  AtSov  ISyra  Avtv  $(ias 
ftoipas  i4yau,  i.\\ii  K&Kctcrc  iupiKS- 
lii¥ov  ciJ  irpd^fty '  the  latter  in 
Hep.  vi.  492  E,  where  it  is  said 
that  with  ordinary  human  endow- 
ments no  one  can  bo  saved  for 
philosophy  in  the  present  corrup- 
tion of  States ;  but  5  ti  trtp  iy 
fftoOfi  rt  KoX  y4vrirtu  dloy  8«? 
iy  roiatrrp   Karaffrdirti   iroXtrc.W, 


Btov  pLotptuf  a'tnh  ffwrai  K^ywy  ob 
Kcucws  4pt7s.  (Schaarschmidt  gives 
an  inexact  account  of  this  in  mak- 
ing Plato  say  that  if  a  moral 
character  does  appear  in  the  world, 
it  is  only  through  divine  aid ;  the 
question  is  not  of  the  world  in 
genersil,  but  of  the  existing  Ka- 
rdarturis  rSov  iroAiT€i«i'.)  Here 
the  divine  dispensation  includes 
both  ways  of  help:  the  extra- 
ordinary endowment  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  outward  circumstances, 
which  unite  to  preserve  him  from 
the  bad  influence  of  a  corrupt 
state ;  cf.  ibid.  496  B  sq.  Simi- 
larly, in  Plato's  Apology,  33  C 
(vide  Part  i.  49,  6),  the  dreams 
and  oracles  urging  Socrates  to  oc- 
cupy himself  "with  philosophy  are 
attributed  to  Otla  fioTpa.  In  other 
passages  the  expression  is  applied 
to  natural  disposition,  natural  ex- 
cellence of  any  sort,  Otla  fiotpa 
properly  denoiing  the  di\nne  in 
man,  the  divine  inheritance  which 
is  his,  because  of  his  kinship  to 
the  gods  (e.g.  in  Prot.  322  A ; 
Pbaedrus,  230  A).  In  this  sense  the 
true  ruler  who  has  been  brought 
to      right     practical     knowledge 
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than  soothsayers  and  poets,  and  all  those  who  produce 
what  is  true  and  beautiful  from  mere  inspiration  {tiavia. 


{hrwrfifv/i)  by  an  unusually  happy 
natural  disposition,  and  has  learnt 
to  act  correspondingly,  is  said 
(Laws,  ix.  875  C)  to  be  Bfl<f,  fioipq, 
y^tfini$tis.  The  same  or  a  simihir 
designation   for  the  natural    dis- 

Sisitiun  of  men  is  found  in  Xen. 
em.ii.  3,  18;  Arist.  Eth.  Ni.  x. 
10,  1179  b.  21,  as  pointed  out  by 
Ilorniann,  loc.  cit.  p.  66 ;  cf.  also 
Epinomis,  085  A.  In  all  these 
instances,  Btla  fioipa  is  simply  used 
of  the  derivation  of  some  fact 
from  divine  causation,  without  ex- 
cluding conscious  human  activity ; 
thus  knowledge  itself  may  be  ulti- 
mately referred  to  divine  dis- 
pensation. ikM  in  Kep.  vi.  492  £  ; 
Laws,  ix.  875  C.  In  other  places, 
0€ta  fio7pa  is  opposed  to  ixiarii/iri, 
when  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  due, 
not  to  conscious  human  activity 
motived  by  knowledge,  but  to 
mere  natural  disposition,  to  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  some  inspiratiofi 
of  which  no  clear  account  can  be 
given.     Tlius  in  Rep.  ii.   366  C, 


virtue  of  an  individual  in  an 
evilly  constituted  state,  as  an  ex- 
ception only  ascribable  to  a  special 
dispensation  of  providence.  Ana- 
logous to  this  is  the  opposition  we 
find  in  the  Phsedrus,  244  G  sq., 
between  prophetic  inspiration, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
praise  as  resulting  Btitf  ftotp^,  and 
the  (fyriiais  rS»v  ift^p6vt»¥\  the 
same  opposition  is  used  in  the 
Ion,  534  B,  with  reference  to 
poetic  inspiration:  poets  are  said 
to  utter  themselves  oh  rix''V  ^i^^ 
Btif^  fjLolpi^ :  and  we  may  compare 
the  similar  expressions  of  the 
Apology,  22  C,  hn  oit  ao^lq,  touhw 
ft  TOioUVf  oAX^  ^vffti  rivl  Kcd 
ivOovind(ovT€s  k.t.a.,  and  Laws, 
iii.  682  A.  In  the  Meno,  the  con- 
trast to  knowledge  and  to  virtue 
dependent  on  knowledge  denoted 
by  0tl<f  fiolp^  is  clear:  the  great 
statesmen  of  old,  we  read  in  99  B 
sq.,  achieved  their  business  by 
pure  tvHo^la,  ol  aro^ltf,  rip\  <r6<poi 
6yres:    as  lar    as    their    wisdom 


0€l(f  p{nrfi  (essentially   equivalent    went,  they  were  on  a  level  with 


to  9*lt^  f^ifxf)  and  iwtariiiJL7\  are 
opposed  in  the  words  (*all  love 
injustice')  ir\^v  rf  ris  B^'uf,  ^vati 
9u<rx*paivuif  rh  iZiKuy  ^  iwiariifiriv 
Xafiooy  &Wx<Tai  airrov.  Similarly, 
in  the  Laws,  i.  642  C,  Btltg.  fioipq, 
is  made  parallel  to  avro^vws,  as 
opposed  to  kvdyKfi :  the  man  who 
is  righteous  at  Athens,  Me  are 
there  told,  must  be  really  and 
unmistakably  righteous,  for  there 
is  no  compulsion   in   the  laws  or 


soothsayers,  &c.  (oh^hy  6ia^tp6yros 
fxoyrt^  wphs  rh  ippoyuy  fj  ol  xpV^' 
fupiol  ic.r.A.),  who  often  hit  the 
truth  unconsciously  (yovy  fi^  ^X^^' 
Tfs — fiifilv  ci8<{Tcs  wy  Kiyowriy). 
Virtue  comes  to  those  who  cannot 
im^mrt  it  to  others  by  teaching, 
0ctf  pLoipt^  tuftv  yov :  he  who  can  so 
impart  it  may  be  compared  to 
Tiresias  :  otos  Wirywreu,  ol  8i  (TkioI 
bittrcrowTiy.  A  virtue  to  which 
such  expressions  are  applicable  is 


institutions    to  keep  him  so,  and  so  far  below  philosophic  morality, 

ho  must  bo  simply  following  the  that  if  Plato  in  the  Meno  derived 

dictates  of  his  own  nature.     Here,  the    latter    from    flcio    p-olpa^    he 

as  in  Rep.  vi.  492  E  (v.  supra),  'could    not'    (v.     Feuerlein,    loc. 

the   Bii(f  fioiptf    must  denote    the  cit.)  '  have  been  clear  in  his  own 

•n 
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tvdoviTUKrfjLos).^^  On  this  account  Plato  (Eep.  x.  619  D) 
makes  the  majority  of  those,  who  through  unphiloso- 
phic  virtue  have  gained  the  heavenly  blessedness,  fail 
on  their  re-entrance  into  this  world ;  and  in  the  Phaedo 
(82  A)  he  says,  satirically,  that  they  have  the  cheerful 
prospect  of  being  placed  in  the  course  of  their  trans- 
migrations among  bees,  wasps,  ants,  or  some  other  well- 


mind  as  to  the  derivation  of 
virtue ; '  and  Hermann's  assertion 
(loc.  cit.  p.  61  sq.)  that  in  the 
persons  of  whom  Plato  is  here 
speaking,  the  imperfections  of  cus- 
tomary virtue  are  supposed  to  be 
complemented  by  divine  aid,  Ua 
ntj  si  quia  dimnitus  rt^atur,  eum 
non  minus  firmiter  vncedere  signi- 
ficet^  qiuim  qui'  rationem  ducem 
habeat,  is  altogether  untenable. 
The  passage  in  the  Politicus, 
which  he  quotes  to  support  his 
view  (309  C),  is  not  to  the  point : 
it  deals  not  with  the  virtue  dis- 
cussed in  the  Meno,  but  with 
philosophic  virtue;  if  right  opinion 
(aXt)9^s  8^(a),  as  to  Right  and 
Wrong,  duly  substantiated  (fteri 
fifficudfftws),  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  soul,  then  (according  to 
the  Politicus)  the  moral  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  l)Ound  together  by 
a  divine  bond.  It  is  precisely  in 
virtue  of  this  confirmation  {Btff/jibs) 
that,  accowiing  to  the  Mono,  97 
E  sq.,  right  opinion  becomes  know- 
ledge. Finally,  I  cannot  admit 
that  Steinhart  has  given  an  ade- 
quate account  of  Plato's  view, 
PI.  W.  ii.  118.  According  to 
him,  in  practical  life,  even  where 
cognition  fails,  or  is  incomplete, 
Plato  would  say  that  the  element 
of  divinity  in  man,  combined  with 
the  correct  practical  judgment  that 
experience  gives,  is  able  to  produce 


a  solidity  and  certainty  of  moral 
action,  commendable  in  its  sphere, 
having  its  source,  equally  with  the 
higher  virtue,  in  the  divine  life. 
It  is  precisely  this  certainty  of 
moral  action  that  Plato,  loc.  cit, 
denies  to  any  virtue  not  based  on 
knowledge ;  yet  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  his  deriving  cus- 
tomary virtue  from  a  divine 
dispensation,  and  we  need  see  no 
irony  in  the  expression  ^as  Mor- 
genstern,  Stallbaum,  and  others 
do;  cf.  Hermann,  loc.  cit.  p.  52 
A,  4);  he  recognises  the  disposi- 
tion of  God  in  the  fact  that  virtue 
has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world, 
careless  as  men  are  of  its  preser- 
vation by  means  of  thorough 
teaching — just  as  in  Rep.  vi.  492 
E,  he  ascribes  the  appearance 
now  and  then  in  corrupt  states  of 
a  genuine  philosopher  to  the 
mercy  of  heaven.  Customary 
virtue,  then,  though  not  absolutely 
a  thing  of  chance,  is  such  to  those 
who  possess  it,  because  they  have 
not  the  means  of  producing  it  by 
scientific  method  in  otliers.  or  of 
keeping  it  safe  (Meno,  97  E  sq. ; 
100  A);  and  it  is  only  in  this 
sense  that  I  have  here,  and  in  my 
Platonic  Studies,  p.  109,  spoken  of 
0tla  fjiolpa  as  at  all  approximating 
to  chance. 

"  Meno,     96    D    to    end;     cf. 
Apology,  21  B  sq. 
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regulated  race — perhaps  even  once  again  in  the  ranks 
of  peaceful  citizens.  The  only  means  of  delivering 
virtue  from  this  sphere  of  contingency  is  to  ground  it 
upon  knowledge.  The  theoretic  apprehension  of  morality 
alone  contains  the  cause  of  moral  practice :  All  desire 
the  good ;  even  when  they  desire  evil,  tTiey  do  this  only 
because  they  mistake  evil  for  good.  Consequently 
where  there  is  true  knowledge  of  that  which  is  good 
and  useful,  there  of  necessity  must  be  also  moral  will ; 
for  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that  anyone  should 
knowingly  and  designedly  strive  after  tliat  which  is 
hiu^ful  to  him.  All  sins  arise  from  ignorance,  all  right 
action  from  cognition  of  the  right ;  ^^  no  one  is  volun- 
tarily bad.^  While,  therefore,  want  of  knowledge  is 
usually  made  an  excuse  for  crimes,  Plato  is  so  little  of 
that  opinion,  that  he  rather  maintains  with  Socrates,  that 
it  is  better  to  err  designedly  tlian  imdesignedly  i^*  that, 
for  example,  the  involuntary  lie  or  self-deception  is  much 
worse  than  conscious  deception  of  others,  and  that  every 
organ  for  the  attainment  of  truth  is  wanting  ^  to  the 


«  Prot  352-357,  358  C ;  Oorg. 
4661);  468  E;  Mono,  77  B  sq. ; 
Theaet  176  C  sq. ;  Euthyd.  279 
D  sq.,  whero  efrrwx^a  is  reduced 
to  Tnsdom.  The  cudaQmoniKtic 
premises  that  may  seem  to  underlie 
any  of  these  passages  must  be 
taken  as  irar*  JSiv$pwirov\  whero 
Plato  gires  us  unconditional  enun- 
ciation of  his  own  views,  tlie  eu- 
d^emonistic  basis  of  morals  is  most 
decidedly  rejectcd- 

"  Tim.  86  I) ;  ride  beginning  of 
next  chapter. 

'*  We  get  this  fully  enunciated 
only   in    the   Hippias  Minor,  of 


which  this  assertion  forms  tho 
theme ;  but  it  is  clearly  to  bo 
soon  in  other  places,  v.  previous 
and  two  following  notes,  and  Pjirn 
i.  p.  123,  1. 

'-"  Kep.  vii.  635  D:  ovkovv  koL 
vpbs  iX^tfeiov  ravrhy  rovro  iydmi' 
pov  ^vx^v   $^crofi(Vj   %   iiy  rh   ii\¥ 

fpipji  aurfi  re  koU  ir4pu)v  }lf(u}iofii- 
vwv  vTtpayavoKrfif  rh  8'  iucovcioy 
€hK6\o»i  wpoo'Six'TraLi  Koi  &.ua0ouVov- 
crd  irov  aKiffKoiiivrj  fx}}  ayafcucrp, 
&XX*  fhx^pSis  &ffirfp  dripioy  Vtiov  iv 
iLfjLaOl<f.  tkohifm^tu,  Cf.  ibid,  ii, 
382. 
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miiii  wlio  only  avoids  tlie  one,  and  not  in  a  far  greater 
iegree  the  other.  Hence,  however,  the  farther  conse- 
quence simultaneously  follows — that  the  faults  of  the 
wise  are  not  real  faults,  but  only  infringements  of  the 
Drdinary  code  of  morals,  justifiable  from  a  higher  stand- 
point.^ 

With  this  want  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
conventional  virtue  is  closely  connected  its  view  of 
morality  as  a  plurality  of  particular  activities,  not  as 
one  and  self-identical  in  all  its  various  expressions. 
As  against  this,  Plato,  like  Socrates,  maintains  (what 
Qaturally  results  from  the  reduction  of  virtue  to  know- 
ledge) the  unity  of  all  virtue ;  and  he  establishes  this 
position  by  the  argument  that  virtues  can  be  contra- 
distinguished neither  by  means  of  the  persons  who 
possess  them,  nor  yet  by  their  own  content :  not  by 
the  former,  for  that  which  makes  virtue  to  be  virtue 
must  be  the  same  in  all;^  and  equally  not  by  the 
latter,  for  the  content  of  virtue  consists  only  in  know- 
ledge of  the  good  in  science  or  intelligence.**     It  will 

"  Vide  Part  i.  p.  123 ;  and  Hip-  of  the  virtues  mentioned  resemble 

pias  Minor,  376B:  iiipaeKwyajuap-  each    other,   but   maintains    that 

t6^vwv  tXiftp  rls  iffnv  ovros  ovk  Jtv  Courage  is  altogether  diverse  from 

tkXos  iXt]  ^  6  hyaB6s.  each  of  them,  ho  is  shown  (358  C 

-^  Aleno,  71  D  sq.  sq.)  :  (1)  that  no  one  chooses  what 

**  Plato   repeats    this    Socratic  he  deems    an    evil    rather    than 

dictum   in    his   earlier   dialogues,  good;  (2)  that  fear  is  the  expec- 

specially  in  the  Protagoras.     The  tiition  of  evil ;  (3)  that,  therefore,, 

assertion  that  Jikouoo-ui^,   ffoo<ppo-  no   one  chooses   what  he    deems 

fT6i>7if  daiSrriSj  aofpta,  and  dydpela  fearful;    (4)  that  the  distinction 

lira  so  many  parts  of  virtue  is  met  between   the  courageous  and   tho 

[329    C-333    B)  by  seveial  ob-  timid  comes  to  the  one  knowing, 

lections,   more  subtle   than    con-  and  the  other  not  knowing,  what 

vincing,  but  seriously  meant  by  is    fearful  and    what    not;    and 

Plato:  then  in  349  B  the  question  that,  therefore.  Courage   is   co^la 

is  biken  up  afresh  ;  and,  as  Prota-  r&v  Setvwv  ko)  fi^  itiycov.     A  defi- 

3;oras  concedes  that  the  first  four  nition  identical  with  this  (noticed 
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hereafter  be  shown  that  Plato,  notwithstanding,  again 
assumes  certain  distinctions  of  virtues,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  their  essential  unity ;  but  he  probably 
arrived  at  that  determination  (which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Republic  alone  ^)  only  in  the  later  development  of 


Part  i.  p.  120,  3)  is  combated  by 
Socrates  in  the  Laches,  198  A  sq. 
Eat  the  objection  brought  against 
it  there  is,  that  coumge,  so  defined, 
cannot  bo  a  part  of  virtue  along 
with  other  parts,  because  we  can- 
not know  what  is  to  bo  feared  and 
what  not,  without  knowing  gene- 
rally what  is  good  and  what  evil ; 
and  such  knowledge  embraces  all 
virtues.  This  plainly  docs  not 
amount  to  a  rejection  of  the  de- 
finition as  useless:  the  point 
enunciated  is,  tliat  the  different 
virtues  are  not  a  scries  of  inde- 
pendent qualities,  but  merely  dif- 
ferent forms  of  virtue  as  a  whole, 
and  the  essence  of  virtue,  according 
to  the  well-known  Socratic  doc- 
trine, resides  in  cognition  of  the 
good.  In  the  Charmides,  again, 
173  A  sq.,  where  a  doubt  is  raised 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  ffta^poffitvrij 
regarded  as  self-knowledge,  and 
therefore  knowledge  of  our  know- 
ledge, there  is  not  really  any  ob- 
jection rjiised  to  the  reduction  of 
coe^pocrvvTi  to  knowledge;  wo  are 
only  shown  that  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  happiness  requires  a 
more  exact  determination  than 
that  hitherto  given. 

'*  Bonitz  (Hermes,  v.  444  sq.) 
thinks  that  the  definition  of  courage 
in  the  Laches  virtually  coincides 
with  the  later  definition  of  the 
Republic.  Taking  the  definition 
of  192  D  (^p6yifjLOs  Koprtpia)  in 
connection  with  194  £  and  199  B 
fiq.  (where  virtue  is  said  to  consist 
in  knowing    what   is    good    and 


what  l>ad),  wo  get  the  concept  of 
courage,  he  thinks,  as  equivalent 
to  constancy  dependent  on  moral 
insight.  This  connection  seems  to 
me,  however,  to  be  reading  more 
into  the  dialogue  than  is  there 
properly.  In  192  D  sq.  Socrates 
does  not  merely  combat  the  notion 
that  an  unintelligent  hardihood 
deserves  the  name  of  courage,  but 
shows  furtlior  that  even  to  define 
the  latter  as  ^i>6vifios  KCLprtpia  is 
incorrect.  The  arguments  he  uses 
to  prove  this  may  perhaps  be, 
even  from  the  Socratic-Platonic 
point  of  view,  not  irrefutable,  but 
there  is  notliing  to  show  that  they 
are  not  seriously  meant  Courage 
is  proved  to  be  neither  a  Koprtpla 
<l>p6yifjLos  nor  an  &<l>puv  KCLpr4pri<ris : 
we  can  but  conclude  that  its  essence 
is  not  Kopr^pia  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  really  Socratic 
definition  proposed  by  Nicias,  as 
has  been  remarked,  is  not  uncon- 
ditionally disputed;  it  is  shown 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  sup- 
position that  courage  is  merely  a 
part  of  virtue,  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  the  fault  lies  in  that 
supposition  or  in  Nicias*  definition. 
The  former,  in  my  opinion,  is 
Plato's  meaning,  judging  from  the 
point  of  view  he  adopts  in  the 
Protagoras ;  so  that  the  positive 
side  of  the  question  (hinted  at  by 
the  apparently  resultless  discussion 
of  the  Laches)  is  given  by  the 
Socratic  principle,  that  courage, 
like  all  virtue,  is  reducible  to  know- 
ledge—the knowledge  of  the  good. 
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his  system.  But  if  traditional  virtue  is  imperfect 
because  wanting  in  discernment  of  its  true  essential 
nature  and  the  internal  coherence  of  its  parts,  it  is  so 
no  less  with  regard  to  its  contents  and  motives.  For 
the  generally  received  principle  of  doing  good  to 
friends  and  evil  to  enemies,  makes  not  only  the  doing 
of  good  but  of  evil  to  be  .virtuous ; '°  and  the  incentives 
to  virtue  are  usually  derived,  not  from  itself,  but  from 
external  ends  of  advantage  or  pleasure.^^  True  vir- 
tue, however,  allows  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
He  who  is  really  virtuous  will  do  evil  to  no  one,  for 
the  good  can  only  do  good ;  ^^  and  as  little  will  such  a 
man  do  good  for  the  attainment  by  his  virtue  of  ulte- 
rior advantages  present  or  future.  For  to  be  valiant 
through  fear,  and  temperate  through  intemperance,  is 
to  love  virtue  for  the  sake  of  vice.  This  is  only  a 
mimicry  of  true  virtue,  a  slavish  virtue  in  which  there 
is  nothing  genuine  or  sound — a  justice  which  lias  self- 
interest  for  its  heart's  core,  and  is  chiefly  prevented  by 
weakness  from  breaking  out  into  open  wrong.^^     True 


'"  Mero,  71  K ;  Crita  49  B  sq. ; 
Rep.  i.  334  B.     Cf.  Part  i.  p.  142 

«»  Phsedo,  68  D  sq. ;  82  C  ;  Ecp. 
ii.  362  E  sq.  Ju&tice  is  recom- 
mended only  because  of  the  reward 
it  wins  from  men  and  gotls,  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  not  for 
its  own  sake ;  indeed,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  unjust  is  the  suhject 
of  praise  and  envy,  and  even  tho 
gods  Jiro  l)elieved  to  be  not  in- 
exorable to  their  sacrifices. 

*•  Rep.  i.  334  B  sq.  ;  Crito  loc. 
cit.  It  is  only  from  tlio  point  of 
Tiow    of    universal    consciousness 


that  Phito  (Phil.  49  D)  roffards 
joy  at  i\n  enemy's  misfortune  as 
allowable  ;  of.  .Susemihl,  ii.  38 : 
hero  lie  is  repeating  a  Socnitic 
definition,  v.  Part  i.  p.  142,  3. 

"  Plato  sliows  (Rep.  ii.  36.>  A 
sq.)  tliat  the  most  reckless  self- 
seeking  is  a  strict  consequcnoo 
from  the  motives  generally  ad- 
duced for  justice  ;  and  in  Rep.  vi. 
492  A  sq.,  he  points  out  that  the 
masses  which  in  political  assem- 
blies rule  stites  and  statesmen  are 
the  only  reiil  perverter.*;  of  youth, — 
tho  great  Sophists, — whom  tho  so- 
called  Sophists   merely  follow,  in 
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virtue,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  a  man's  freeing 
himself  from  all  these  motives,  and  regarding  know- 
ledge as  the  coin  for  which  all  else  must  be  ex- 
changed.'* 

What  Plato,  therefore,  blames  in  the  ordinary  point 
of  \'iew  is  its  general  want  of  consciousness  regarding 
its  own  action,  and  the  contradiction  in  which  it  is 
consequently  involved ;  it  is  satisfied  with  a  truth 
containing  error,  and  a  \'irtue  containing  vice.  This 
very  contradiction  the  Sophists  had  pointed  out,  and 
employed  for  the  bewildering  of  the  popular  con- 
science ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  a  more  thorough 
establishment  of  knowledge  and  morjility,  they  stopped 
short  at  this  negative  result,  and  only  positivized  the 
imconditional  validity  of  subjective  opinion  and  will. 
We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  Plato 
builds  on  quite  another  foundation,  and  pursues  quite 
another  end.  We  shall  now  turn  to  consider  his  proced- 
ure in  the  scientific  refutation  of  the  Sophists.  We 
may  again  distinguish  a  theoretic  and  a  practical  side. 
The  tlieoretic  principle  of  the  Sophists  may  be  gene- 
rally expressed  in  the  proposition, '  Man  is  the  measiue 
of  all  things.'  Theoretically  regarded,  the  import  of 
this  proposition  is :  '  that  is  true  for  every  man  which 
appears  to  him  true ;'  practically,  Hhat  is  right  for  every 


KtudA-ing  and  pandering  to  their 
inclinations.  Sophistic  ethics,  in 
his  opinion,  are  the  simple  con- 
Boquenco  of  the  ethics  of  custom. 

"  Phaedo,  68  B  sq. ;  82  C ; 
83  E  ;  Rep.  x.  612  A.  The  first, 
speciiiUy,  of  these  passages  is  one 


of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
that  Plato  ever  "wrote.  One  is 
tempted  to  quote  many  kindred 
pis«iges ;  perhaps  I  may  bo  al- 
lowed to  refer  to  the  noble  places 
in  Spinoza,  Eth.  pp.  41 ;  Ep.  34, 
p.  503. 
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man  which  seems  to  him  right.'     Both  principles  were 
thoroughly  refuted  by  Plato. 

As  against  the  theoretic  principle,  he  adduces  **  first 
the  experimental  fact  that  judgments  about  the  future 
at  any  rate  have  often  no  truth  even  for  the  person  that 
judges ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  decisive  proof  is  that 
such  a  principle  would  destroy  all  possibility  of  know- 
ledge. If  all  is  truth  that  appears  true  to  the  indivi- 
dual, there  can  be  no  truth  at  all ;  for  of  every  proposi- 
tion, and  of  this  among  the  rest,  the  contrary  would  be 
equally  true :  there  can  consequently  be  no  distinction 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue 
and  vice  ;  all  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  Heraclitus,  in  constant  flux,  so  that  all  attributes, 
and  equally  their  opposites,^^  may  be  predicated  of 
each  particular.  Above  all,  upon  this  hypothesis,  that 
must  remain  imknown  which  forms  the  sole  true  sub- 
ject-matter of  knowledge — the  essence  of  things  (the 
ovaia) — for  this  is  unattainable  by  the  sensuous  percep- 
tion to  wliich  Protagoras  restricts  us ;  there  could  be 
nothing  absolutely  self-evident  and  fixed — nothing  in 
itself  beautiful,  true,  and  good ;  therefore,  also,  no 
knowledge  of  truth.  Trutli  and  science  can  only  be 
spoken  of  when  they  are  sought,  not  in  sensuous  expe- 
rience, but  in  the  soul's  pure  energizing  in  the  sphere 
of  true  Being.  Plato  has  expressed  himself  more  fully 
with  regard  to  the  ethical  code  of  the  Sophists,  for  the 
combating  of  which  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  pleasure 

»»  ThcffiU  170  A;    172  B  ;  177  ir.  4,  6) refutes  the  doctrine  of  He- 

C-157  A ;    Cratji.  386  A  eq. ;  439  raclitus  and  Protagoras  as  denying 

C  sq.  tbo  principle  of  contradiction. 

'■  Similarly  Aristotle  (Mctaph. 
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(coupled  by  him  with  the  foregoing)  gave  an  opening. 
It  is  first  criticised  in  the  Gorgias  ^  in  its  association 
with  the  Ehetoric  of  the  Sophists.  On  their  side  it  ia 
here  maintained  that  the  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  one  likes,  and  that  this  happi- 
ness is  also  the  natural  object  of  our  actions ;  for  natural 
right  is  only  the  right  of  the  stronger.  The  Platonic 
Socrates  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  do  what  one 
likes  (&  hoKzl  Ttvi)  is  in  itself  no  happiness,  but  only  to 
do  what  one  wills  (&  ^ovXsrai)  :  this  alone  will  really 
benefit  the  doer,  for  all  will  the  good.  But  the  good 
is  not  pleasure,  as  common  opinion  admits,  when  it 
discriminates  between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant, 
the  shameful  and  the  unpleasant.  This  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  good  and  evil  exclude 
one  another — pleasure  and  pain  mutually  presuppose 
each  other ;  pleasure  and  pain  belong  equally  to  the 
good  and  to  the  bad  man — goodness  and  badness 
do  not.  So  far,  therefore,  from  pleasure  being  the 
highest  good,  and  the  striving  after  pleasure  the  uni- 
versal right,  it  is,  conversely,  better  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  it — to  be  cured  of  evil  by  punishment  than 
to  remain  unpunished  ;  for  that  only  can  be  good  which 
is  just.** 

The  argument*^   in   the  Philebus   establishes   the 
same' conclusion  more  fully,  but  on  that  very  account 


•»  Cf.  specially  466  C-479  E ; 
488  B-608  C.  Tho  conversation 
vrhh  the  politician  Callicles  belongs 
to  the  refutation  of  tho  Sophistic 
principle,  as  I  have  8ho\vn  in  vol.  i. 
p.  922,  6.  Accordinc:  to  Plato, 
Sophistic  etliics  are  only  tlie  enun- 
ciation  in  general    principles    of 


what  tho  world  is  accustomed  to 
do  without  tidking  about  it:  t. 
supra,  p.  182.  33.    Cf.  Part  i.  p.  23. 

»'*  Cf.  Tl)c*t.  176  D  sq.  As  to 
the  appirently  different  exposition 
of  the  Protagorns.  v.  p.  188,  46. 

"  Specially  23  U-So  C. 
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belongs  rather  to  the  objective  part  of  the  system.  The 
question  here  discussed  is,  Whether  pleasure  or  know- 
ledge be  the  highest  good?  the  former  the  principle 
of  the  Sophists ;  the  latter  that  of  Socrates,  and  more 
definitely  of  the  Megarians  and  Cynics.  The  answer 
imports  that  to  perfect  happiness  both  are  requisite, 
but  that  knowledge  is  incomparably  the  higher  and  the 
more  nearly  related  to  the  absolute  good.  The  main 
line  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition  is  marked  by  the 
observation  tliat  pleasure  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Be- 
coming ;  *^  the  good,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  an  abso- 
lute and  essential  existence :  that  all  Becoming  has 
Being  for  its  end,  but  the  good  is  itself  the  highest 
end  ;  that  pleasure  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Unli- 
mited (Material) ;  knowledge  to  the  Divine  Reason 
us  the  ordering  and  forming  cause.  Plato  further 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
not  seldom  based  upon  a  mere  optical  delusion ;  that 
pleasure  in  most  cases  only  occurs  in  conjimction  with 
its  contrary,  pain :  *^  that  the  intensest  sensations  of 
pleasure  arise  from  a  state  of  bodily  or  mental  disease. 
Discarding  such,  there  remains  as  unmixed  pleasure 
only  the  theoretic  enjoyment  of  sensuous  beauty,  of 


<»  Cf.  Kep.  ix.  ASa  E  :  rb  Tilv 
Iv  il'i^xp  yi'yy6jx(vov  koI  rh  \vmjpof 
Kiyritris  rts  ainporfpoo  iffrty.  Tim. 
64. 

^'  Wohrmann  (Plat,  do  siimm. 
bon.  doclr.  p.  49  sq.)  thinks  that 
Phito  cannot  Ijo  here  speaking  of 
tho  fooling  of  pleasure  hs  such, 
and  AvouLl.  there  fore,  understiiud, 
by  ridovi],  Desire.  Tliero  is  no 
hint  of  this  in  Plato's  words ;  in- 


deed, in  tho  I'hilebus,  27  E.  41  D, 
iSoy^  is  shown  to  be  tho  feeling 
of  pleasure  uinnistakably  by  its  op- 
position to  \virq.  It  itt  without 
limit  (or  indefinite),  because  always 
cond)ined  wit  h  its  opposite  (v.  supra, 
and  Piinedo,  j).  GO  B  ;  Phaedrus.  258 
E),  and  hence  conUiining  the  possi- 
bility of  continual  increase,  in 
proportion  as  it  frees  itself  from, 
that  oj»x»ositc. 
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which,  however,  Plato  elsewhere  declares  (Tim.  47  A 
sqq.)  that  its  tnie  worth  lies  only  in  forming  the  indis- 
pensable groimdwork  of  thought,  and  which,  even  in 
the  Philebus,  he  decidedly  places  after  knowledge. 
Lastly,  in  the  Kepublic,  we  find  an  agreement  with 
these  discussions,  and  an  evident  reference  to  them  in 
the  remarks  as  to  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  (vi.  505  C). 
Even  the  adherents  of  that  doctrine  must  admit  that 
there  are  bad  pleasures,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
hold  pleasure  to  be  the  good  :  this  is  nothing  less  than 
to  declare  good  and  evil  to  be  the  same  thing.  Simi- 
larly, in  another  passage  *^ — '  The  philosopher  only  has 
true  happiness,  for  his  pleasure  alone  consists  in  being 
filled  with  something  real ;  that  is  the  sole  pleasure 
which  is  unalloyed,  and  bound  to  no  conditioning  pain. 
The  question  whether  justice  is  more  profitable  than 
injustice,  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  enquiry — is  it 
better  to  be  sick  or  well  ? '  ^^ 

The  refiitation  (in  the  Eepublic  **)  of  the  Sophistic 
assertion  that  justice  is  merely  the  interest  of  the  ruler, 
by  the  exclusion  of  paid  service  from  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, is  only  a  special  application  of  the  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  good  ;  for  this  is  mani- 
festly grounded  on  the  universal  presupposition  that 
the  end  of  moral  activity  must  be  in,  and  not  outside, 
itself.  And  when,  finally,  the  superiority  of  justice  to 
injustice  is  proved  **  from  the  argument  that  the  just 

*•  Ix.  583  B ;    687  A,  and  the  tho  clearness  of  tJie  thought  (cor- 

prcvious   quotations  from  376  E,  rect  in   itself)   is  marred  by  the 

onwanls.  equivocal  use  of  tho  word  •wXtovtK' 

*•  Rep.  iv.  445  A  eq.  ruv,  the  propriety  of  which  I  can- 

"  Rep.  i.  339-347.  not  recognise  with  iSu8emihl,ii.  101.  « 

^  348  B  sq.,  -where,  however, 
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only  tries  to  get  the  better  of  the  unjust,  hut  the  latter 
is  at  strife  both  with  the  just  and  unjust ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  without  justice  no  social  polity  and  no  com- 
mon action  would  be  possible — for  not  even  a  band  of 
robbers  could  entirely  do  without  this  virtue — the  prac- 
tical principle  of  the  Sophist  is  refuted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  theoretical  has  already  been  refuted. 
As  no  knowledge  is  possible  if  instead  of  the  concept 
of  the  thing,  the  opinion  of  each  individual  holds  good, 
so  no  reasonable  and  teleological  action  is  possible  if 
the  individual  will  and  advantage  become  law,  instead 
of  being  subordinated  to  a  law  of  universal  validity/* 


*•  The  exposition  given  above 
seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ethical  question  in  the 
Protagoras,  To  support  his  defini- 
tion of  courage  as  ffo<pta  ray  Stivwy 
Kol  /i^  $civwi^3G0  D),  Socrates  asserts 
(360  B)  th&t  rjB4u)s  Cfiyis  coincident 
with  fd  Cpy^  OP  the  iyadbv — irySws  (fjy 
wi  th  the  KcucSy,  Protagoras  obj  ects 
that  not  every  riBh  is  an  i.ya0hyf 
nop  every  i^yiaphy  a  KaK6y,  To  this 
the  answer  is,  353  C  sqq.,  that  the 
Pleivsant  is  called  evil  only  when 
productive  of  greater  unpleasant- 
ness, the  Unpleasant  is  called  good 
only  wlien  productive  of  greater 
pleasantness;  and  that  the  art  of 
living  consists  in  rightly  estimating 
the  proportions  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  resultant — not  merely  witli 
reference  to  the  present  but  the 
future — from  our  actions.  If,  with 
Grote  (Plato,  ii.  78  sq. ;  120, 559  ;  i. 
540),  we  here  recognise  the  positive 
expression  of  Plato's  own  convic- 
tion, we  are  obliged  to  concede 
the  existence  of  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction  between  the  Prota- 
goras and    the   other    Dialogues, 


specially  the  Gorgias.  We  might, 
however,  well  hesitate  to  ascribe 
such  inconsistency  to  Plato,  even 
if  we  held  with  Grote  that  the 
sensualist  theorj'  of  the  Protago- 
ras were  correct  in  itself.  The  Crito 
and  the  Apology,  which  am  scarcely 
be  younger,  at  all  events  not  much 
younger,  works  than  the  Protagoras, 
enunciate  views  which  are  incom- 
patible with  G rote's  interpretation 
of  that  dialogue  (cf.  p.  128).  Plato 
shows  that  the  theories  put  in 
Socrates*  mouth  in  the  Protagoras 
are  not  his  ultimatum,  by  the  re- 
peated reference  to  the  »oAAol 
(351  C,  353  E),  who  are  mainly 
concerned— showing  them  that  they 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  evil  knowii:gly,  be- 
cause evil,  in  the  end,  is  always 
harmful  to  man.  But  why  this  is 
so,  is  not  said :  it  remains  unde- 
cided whether  the  Pleasure,  which 
is  to  form  the  standard  of  the  good, 
is  sensuous  pleasure  (to  which  the 
concept  of  ri^ov^  in  the  Philebus 
is  limitetl),  or  that  higher  content- 
ment which  arises  from  the  liealthi- 
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The  fundamental  defect,  then,  in  the  Sophistic 
Ethics  appears  to  be  this :  that  by  its  doctrine  of 
pleasure  it  sets  the  transitory  in  place  of  the  perma- 
nent, appearance  in  place  of  essence,  ends  which  are 
relative,  and  therefore  always  changing  into  their  op- 
posites,  in  place  of  the  one  absolute,  self-consistent  end. 
The  polemic  against  their  theoretic  principle  had 
established  exactly  the  same  point.  Their  doctrine  in 
general  is  therefore  apprehended  by  Plato  as  the  con- 
summated perversion  of  the  right  view  of  the  world, 
the  systematic  supplanting  of  Essence  by  show  or  ap- 
pearance ;  of  true  knowledge  by  appearance-knowledge ; 
of  moral  action  by  a  debased  utilitarianism,  in  bondage 
to  finite  ends  ;  it  is  (according  to  the  definition  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sophist)  the  art  of  giving,  by  means 
of  quibbling  criticism,  an  appearance  of  knowledge, 
where  none  is  possessed,  and  when  there  is  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  deficiency :  and  so  Ehetoric,  the  gene- 
ral application  of  Sophistic  doctrine,  is  the  art  of 
producing  glamour  in  whole  masses  of  people,  with  the 
same  show  that  Sophistic  uses  to  glamour  individuals/^ 
Or  if  we  take  both  together,  the  art  of  the  Sophists 
consists  in  the  study  and  dexterous  management  of  that 
Great  Beast,  the  people,*®  in  all  its  moods  and  tempers. 


ness  of  the  soul.  This  question  is 
Dot  discussed  till  ^ve  get  to  the 
Gorgias  and  the  Liter  Dialogues, 
nor  is  the  Good  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  Pleasant  (v.  supr. 
p.  121,  70).  We  thus  see  an  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  Plato's 
Ethics,  not  so  nmcii  in  coiitrsist  as 
in  scientific  elaboration.  Euda*mon- 


ism  such  as  Groto  attributes  to 
Plato,  is  alien  even  to  the  Prota- 
goras. 

"  V.  Soph.  268  B;Ph8edru8, 261 
A  sq. ;  Gorg.  455  A ;  462  B-466  A, 
The  Euthydemus  is  a  sjitiro  on 
the  Eristic  of  the  Sophibts.  Cf. 
vol.  i.  885,  910  sq. 

«•  Rvp.  vi.  493. 
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The  Sophist  neither  understands  nor  professes  virtue:** 
he  is  nothing  better  than  a  liuckster  and  craftsman, 
who  praises  his  wares  indiscriminately,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  made  ;*®  and  the  Ehetorician,  instead  of 
being  a  leader  of  the  people,  degrades  himself  into 
their  slave.**  In  place  of  instructing  the  ignorant 
(which  he,  as  possessing  knowledge,  ought  to  do),  and 
improving  the  morally  lost  and  neglected,  he,  being 
ignorant,  uses  ignorance  to  induce  persuasion,  and 
basely  flatters  folly  and  greed.*^  Sophistry  and  Ehe- 
toric  therefore,  far  from  being  true  arts,  are  rather 
to  be  described  as  mere  knacks  {ifiireLpiai),  or,  still 
more  accurately,  as  parts  of  the  art  of  flattery, — as 
spurious  arts,  which  are  just  as  truly  caricatures  of 
law-giving  and  the  administration  of  justice  as  the 
arts  of  dress  and  cookery  are  caricatures  of  gymnastic 
and  medicine.^  There  is  only  a  passing  exception  to 
this  judgment  when  Plato  in  the  Sophist  (281  B  sqq.) 
glances  at  the  sifting  and  purgative  efficacy  of  Sophistic, 
but  he  immediately  retracts  the  observation,  as  doing 
it  too  much  honour. 

If  such  be  a  true  account  of  what  usually  passes  for 
Philosophy,  and  if  the  position  of  unphilosophic  con- 
sciousness  be   equally  inadequate,  where,  in   contra- 

*•  Meno,  96  A  sq. ;  with  which  applied  equally  to  the  most  famous 

cf.  all  the  dialofjues  contrasting  tho  Athenian  statesmen,  we  are  told. 

Sophistic  and  Socratic  theories  of  ibid.  616  C  sqq. 
virtue  :  e.g.  Hippias  Minor,  I'rota-         "  Gorg.  468  E  sq. ;  463  A  sq. ; 

goras,  Gorgias,  the  first  book  of  604  I)  sq.  Cf.  Theaet.  201  A  sq. ; 

tlie   Republic,    and   ibid.  vi.   495  Polit.  304  C. 
C  sqq.  *'  Gorg.  462  B  sq.   Demagogy  in 

»»  Prot.  313  C  sqq. ;  Soph.  223  compared  to   Cookery  by  Aristo- 

B-226  A  ;  Eep.  vi.  496  C  sq.  phanes,  Equitos,  215  sq. 

»>  Gorg.  51 7  B  sq.  This  judgment 
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distinction  to  both,  shall  we  seek  for  true  Philo- 
sophy? 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Plato  gives  to  the 
idea  of  Philosophy  a  far  larger  signification  than  that 
to  which  we  are  now  accustomed :  while  we  understand 
by  it  only  a  definite  manner  of  thought,  it  is  to  him 
quite  as  essentially  a  concern  of  life ;  nay,  this  practical 
element  is  the  first,  the  universal  groundwork,  without 
which  he  cannot  conceive  the  theoretic  element  at  all. 
Herein  he  closely  resembles  Socrates,  whose  philosophy 
entirely  coincided  with  his  personal  character;  and 
though  Plato  transcended  this  narrowness  of  the  So- 
cratic  view  in  order  to  develope  the  idea  into  a  system, 
he  himself  never  apprehended  Philosophy  in  so  ex- 
clusively a  theoretic  light  as  Aristotle.**  If  there- 
fore we  would  understand  his  determinations  of  the 
essence  and  problem  of  Philosophy,  we  must  begin 
with  its  derivation  from  practical  necessity,  with  the 
description  of  the  pliilosophic  impulse.  The  theoretic 
form  of  Philosophy,  the  philosophic  method,  will  oc- 
cupy only  the  second  place ;  thirdly,  and  arising  from 
both,  we  get  Plato's  collective  view  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  philosophic  education  of  men. 

The  general  groundwork  of  Philosophy  is  the  philo- 
sophic impulse.  But  as  with  Socrates  this  never  took 
the  purely  theoretic  form  of  an  intellectual  impulse, 
but  simultaneously  with  the  personal  acquisition  of 
knowledge  aimed  directly  at  the  engendering  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  in  others ;  so  with  Plato  it  is  essen- 
tially related  to  the  practical  realisation  of  truth,  and 
**  Cf.  pp.  144,  146. 
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is  therefore  more  exactly  defined  as  generative  impulse 
or  Eros.  Philosophy,  according  to  him,  springs,  like 
all  higher  life,  from  inspiration  or  enthusiasm  {uuwla).^ 
When  the  remembrance  of  the  archetypes  which  the 
soul  beheld  in  its  heavenly  existence  awakens  in  it  at 
sight  of  the  earthly  copies,  it  is  possessed  with  a  won- 
dering delight,  is  beside  itself  and  falls  into  an  ecstasy;^ 
and  herein, — in  the  overpowering  contrast  of  the  Idea 
with  the  Phenomenon, — lies  the  ultimate  ground  of 
that  wonder  which  Plato  calls  the  beginning  of  Phi- 
losophy:*^ of  that  bewilderment,  that  burning  pain 
which  consumes  every  noble  spirit  when  first  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  higher  than  itself  arises  in  it,*® — of 
that  singularity  and  maladroitness  in  worldly  matters, 
which  to  the  superficial  gaze  is  the  most  striking  trait 
in  the  philosopher.*^  The  reason  that  this  ideal  en- 
thusiasm assumes  the  form  of  love  is  said  in  the 
Phaedrus   (250   B,   D)   to   be    the   special   brightness 


**  Religious  or  artistic  inspira- 
tion generally  is  called  frenzy  in 
Greek.  Cf.  quotations  in  vol.  i. 
651,  1 ;  769,  3;  and  Heraclitus  on 
p.  Plat.  Pytli.  orac.  c.  6,  p.  307. 

*•  Phffidr.  244  A  sq. ;  249  D  ;  Ion, 
261  B.  The  unconditioned  praise 
given  i  n  the  former  of  these  passages 
to  divine  inspiration  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dithyrambic  tone  of  the 
speech  :  it  is,  however,  considerably 
modified  by  other  places,  like  Apo- 
logy-, 22  C;  Meno,  99  Bsq.;  Timaeus, 
71  E  sq.  (cf.  Ion,  634  B) ;  and  the 
Pha-drus  itself,  248  D. 

*'  TheiBt.  165  D ;  cf.  Arist. 
Metaph.  i.  2;  982  b.  12.  This 
wonder  is,  loe.  cit.,  derived  from  the 
intution  of  the  various  contradic- 


tions encompassing  ordinary  notions 
or  envisagements.  It  is  precisely 
these  in  wliich  the  Idea  announces 
itself  indirectly. 

*«  Phs&dr.  251  A  sq. ;  Symp. 
216  D  sq.  (V.  Parti,  p.  163);  218  A 
sq.;  Theaet.  149  A,  161  A;  Kep. 
vii.  516  E;  Meno,  80  A. 

*•  Thcset.  173  C  sqq. ;  175  B,  E; 
Rep.  vii.  516  E-517  D.  We  get 
the  type  of  this  philosophic  krovi^ 
in  Socrates :  in  it  he  is  the  com- 
plete philosophic  iptarinhi,  fptts 
personified,  indeed ;  v.  Symp.  216  A 
sq.,  221  D  sq.,  and  my  translation, 
Part  i.  p.  86.  Cf.  Schwogler,  on  the 
Composition  of  Plato's  Symposium, 
p.  9  sqq.;  Steinhart,  PI.  W.  iv. 
258,  &c. 
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Avhicli  distiu*^uislies  the  vi^il»lo  copies  of  the  Ijeaiitiful 
above  those  of  all  other  ideas  :  therefore  it  is  that  they 
make  the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind.  In  the 
Symposium,  this  phenomenon  is  more  precisely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  striving  after  immortality  of  mortal 
nature :  having  none  of  the  divine  unchangeableness, 
it  feels  the  necessity  of  sustaining  itself  by  continual 
self-propagation.  This  propagative  impulse  is  love.^ 
Love  therefore  on  the  one  side  springs  from  the  higher, 
divinely  related  nature  of  man,^* — it  is  the  yearning 
to  become  like  the  inmiortal.  But  on  the  other,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  yearning,  not  yet  possession ;  thus  far  it 
presupposes  a  want,  and  belongs  only  to  the  finite,  not 
to  the  perfect  divine  Essence.^^  Love  is  consequently 
a  middle  term  between  having  and  not  having, — 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other;  Eros  is 
the  son  of  Penia  and  Poros.^  The  object  of  this 
yearning  endeavour  is,  in  general,  the  Good ;  or  more 
exactly,  the  possession  of  the  Good, — of  happiness  ;  for 
happiness  is  what  all  men  desire.  And  therefore  it 
aims  at  immortality,  because  with  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness is  directly  given  the  wish  that  the  possession  of 
the  Good  may  be  eternal."  So  Love  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  endeavour  of  the  finite  to  expand  it- 
self to  infinity,  to  fill  itself  with  what  is  eternal  and 
imperishable,  to  generate  something  enduring.  The 
external  condition  of  Love's  existence  is  the  presence 

••  Symp.  206  B  sq. ;  cf.  Laws,  vi.        *»  Loc.  cit.  202  B  sq. ;  203  E  sq. 
773  E;  IT.  721  B  sq.  "  Loc.  cit.  199  C-204  B. 

•»  PoroB,  tho  father  of  Eros,  is        "  Loc.  cit.  204  E-200  A. 
called  tlie  son  of  Metis ;  r.  note  66. 

0 
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of  Beauty,^  for  this  alone  by  its  harmonious  form, 
corresponding  to  the  desire  in  ourselves,  awakes  desire 
for  the  infinite.^  But  Love  is  as  various  as  Beauty,  in 
kind  and  degree :  he  does  not  reveal  himself  from  the 
beginning  fully  and  perfectly;  rising  step  by  step 
from  incompleteness  to  completeness,  he  is  realised  in 
a  graduated  series  of  different  forms.  The  first  is  the 
love  of  beautiful  shapes, — of  one,  and  then  of  all :  a 
higher  step  is  the  love  of  beautiful  souls,  which  ope- 


"  Loc.  cit.  206  C  8q.-209  B; 
cf.  Phfiedr.  260  B,  D. 

••  The  aboro  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  Myth  in  Symp.203.  Eros 
is  a  SalfAwyf  one  of  the  beings  mid- 
way between  mortals  and  immor- 
tals, mediating  between  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  is  at  once  poor  and 
rich,  ngiy  and  full  of  love  for  the 
beautiful,  knowing  nothing  and 
ever  striving  after  knowledge; 
uniting  the  most  contrndictory 
qualities,  because  in  Love  tlie  finite 
and  the  infinite  sides  of  our  nature 
meet  and  find  their  unity.  He  is 
the  son  of  Penia  .and  Poros,  be- 
cause Love  springs  partly  from 
man's  need,  partly  from  that 
higher  faculty,  which  makes  him 
able  to  get  the  thing  needed ;  (ir6pos 
18  not  Wealth,  but  Getting,  Indus- 
try). His  father  is  called  a  son  of 
Metis,  because  all  gain  or  getting 
18  the  fruit  of  wit  or  cunning,  and 
this  particular  gain,  the  gain  of 
liigher  good,  springs  from  the 
reasonable  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  And  Eros  is  born  on 
Aphrodite's  birthday,  because  it 
^s  the  revehition  of  the  Beautiful 
that  first  awakens  Love,  soliciting 
the  higher  in  human  nature  to 
ructify  the  lower,  finite,  needing 
element,  and  unite  with  it  in  the 


struggle  towards  the  Good  (cf. 
203  C  with  206  C  sq.).  These 
are  the  main  features  of  the  doc- 
trine, laid  down  clearly  enough  in 
the  myth,  and  hitherto  pretty 
generally  agreed  on  (v.  Susemihl, 
i.  393  sq.,  with  his  quotations; 
and  Deuschle,  Plat.  Myth.  p.  13), 
with  only  unimportant  differences 
of  interpretation  in  details.  Any- 
thing beyond  this  I  class  as  poetic 
ornament,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
agree  with  the  meaning  seen  by 
Susemihl,  loc.  cit.,  in  the  garden 
of  Zeus  and  the  drunkenness  of 
Poros.  Still  less  can  I  accept  the 
interpretation  given  by  Jahn  ^with 
the  partial  approval  of  Brandis,  ii. 
a.  422  sq.)  in  his  Dissertationes 
PlatonicsB,  64  sq. ;  249  sq.,  which 
is  really  a  return  to  the  Neo- 
Platonic  expositions  collected  with 
learned  industry  by  him  on  p.  136 
sq.  (cf.  Steinhart,  Plat.  W.  iv.  388 
sq.).  According  to  Jahn,  Metis 
moans  the  divine  reason,  Poros 
and  Aphrodite  the  Idens  of  the 
Good  and  the  Boautiful,  Penia 
Matter,  and  Eros  the  human  soul. 
This  interpretation  is  as  clearly 
excluded  as  the  right  one  is  un- 
mistakably enunciated  by  what  in 
the  dialogue  precedes  and  follows 
about  Eros  without  metaphor. 
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rates  in  moral  words  and  efiForts,  in  works  of  education, 
art,  and  legislation :  a  third  is  the  love  of  beautiful 
sciences — the  seeking  out  of  beauty  wherever  it  may 
"be  found ;  the  highest  of  all  is  the  love  which  rises  up 
to  the  pure,  shapeless,  eternal  and  unchangeable  beauty, 
unmixed  with  aught  finite  or  material, — to  the  Idea, 
which  brings  forth  true  knowledge  and  true  virtue,  and 
which  alone  attains  the  goal  of  Eros — immortality.®^  If 
this  be  the  first  adequate  realisation  of  that  for  which 
Eros  strives,  then  plainly  he  has  been  aiming  at 
nothing  else  from  the  very  beginning  ;  all  subordinate 
stages  of  his  satisfaction  were  but  imperfect  and  im- 
certain  attempts  to  seize  on  the  Idea  in  its  copies.^ 
Eros  therefore,  in  his  true  nature,  is  the  philosophic 
impulse,  the  striving  for  the  representation  of  abso- 
lute beauty. — the  struggle  to  inform  the  Finite  with 
the  Idea  by  means   of  speculative  knowledge  and  a 

•'  Symp.   208    E-212    A.      In  the  aim  and   scope  of  what  he 

the  less  fully  developed  exposition  docs,    l^ut  this  does  not  alter  the 

of  the  Phsednis,  249  I)  sq.,  this  case ;  the  lower  forms  of  love  are 

distinction  is  Karely  hinted  at,  and  only  fir«t  steps  to  (Symp.  211  B 

the  philosophic  %p»i  is  still  in  im-  sq.),  or,  if  continued  in,  misunder- 

mediate  connection  with  ToiSf  pa(rr(a  standing  of,  the  true  philosophic 

in  the  good  sense.  Eros.    Properly,  it  is  always  the 

••  This  circumstance  is  over-  Gowl  and  the  enduring  posses- 
looked  by  Douschle,  Plat.  Myth,  sion  of  the  Good  that  all  crave 
30,  where  he  objects,  as  ngainst  (Symp.  205  D  sq. ;  Phaedr.  249  I) 
the  comparison  of  tpws  with  the  sq.).  Immortality  itself  (the  busi- 
philosophic  impulse,  that  the  ness,  according  to  Plato,  of  all, 
former  only  coincides  with  the  even  sensuous  love)  is  only  to  bo 
latter  in  its  highest  completion,  won  through  a  philosophic  lifo 
The  proper  object  of  Love,  accord-  (Phsedr.  248  E ;  256  A  sq. ;  Symp. 
ing  to  Plato,  is  primarily  the  212  A,  &c.).  Plato  does  not 
Beautiful  as  such,  the  Eternal,  the  merely  understand  by  philosophy 
Idea ;  this  cnn  at  first  be  only  scientific  investigation,  but,  so  far 
apprehended  in  its  sensuous  and  as  it  bears  relation  to  Truth  and 
linite  copies,  and  the  lover  gets  Reality,  every  branch  of  human 
only  by  degrees  any  insight  into  activity. 

o  2 
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philosophic  life;  and  all  delight  in  any  particular 
beauty  is  to  be  considered  as  a  moment  only,  in  the 
development  of  this  impulse.® 

The  philosophic  impulse  is  then,  in  the  first  place, 
a  striving  for  the  possession  of  truth :  but  if  we  further 
enquire  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  possession, 
Plato  answers  (somewhat  unexpectedly  for  his  ordi- 
nary enthusiastic  admirers) — ^The  dialectic  methodJ*^ 
All  other  moral  and  spiritual  training— that wholecourse 
of  preparation,  which  the  Symposium  has  described  to 
us,  and  the  Republic  will  more  exactly  describe — ^leads 
but  to  the  threshold  of  philosophy :  through  her  proper 
domain,  Dialectic  alone  can  guide  us.     That  this  must 


••  Besides  the  Phaednis  and  the 
Symposium,  the  Lysis  deserves 
mention  here ;  cf.  chap.  ii.  99.  The 
result  of  tlie  enquiry  into  the  con- 
cept of  ^fXos,  p.  219  A,  is  rh  ot/re 
Ktuchy  oUrt  ikyc^hy  &pa  5i^  rh  KUKhy 
«ral  rh  ix^P^^  '''^^  ayaBov  <pl\oy  iarlv 
iyeKu  rov  iyaBov  koX  (l>l\ov.  And 
this  formula  suits  the  doctrine 
of  the  Symposium  on  Eros  com- 
pletely. Love,  according  to  the 
Symposium,  springs  from  a  defect 
and  a  need  (8ta  rh  KOKhy^  therefore, 
or  as  we  have  it  more  precisely  in  the 
Lysis,  218  C,  Hi^  kokov  irapovalay)^ 
directs  itself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
absolute  Good  and  Godlike  (evcico 
rod  ayaBov\  towards  Beauty  in 
eternal  Existence  (rod  i,ya6ov 
^i\oy),  and  belongs  only  to  a 
being  sbmding  midway  between 
Finite  and  Infinite  (the  ot^rc  KUKhy 
oCrt  ay aS6y).  And  in  p.  218  A 
we  find  the  dictum  of  Symposium 
203  E  sq.— that  the  Gods,  or  the 
wise  in  general,  do  not  philoso- 
phize, nor  do  the  utterly  ignorant, 


but  only  those  who  are  midway 
between  both — given  in  almost 
the  same  words.  If  wo  are  not 
to  suppose  tliat,  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  Lysis,  Plato  had  found 
the  leading  thoughts  of  his  later 
system,  there  remains  the  hypo- 
thesis, thR,t  the  psychologiciil  ana- 
lysis which  is  the  basis  of  his  later 
exposition  had  even  then  led  him 
up  to  the  point  attainable  from 
Socratic  principles,  but  the  further 
metaphysical  elucidation  of  theso 
psA'cliologieal  phenomena  did  not 
come  till  afterwards.  This  view 
might  gain  Fonio  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  Symposium 
199  C  sq.  makes  Socrates  say  only 
what  we  get  in  tlie  Lysis,  whereas 
all  advance  on  tliat  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Diet i ma.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  cannot  be  pressed 
fjir. 

'•  Stcger,  Die  Platonisclio  Dia- 
lektik  (Plat.  Stud.  i.  Instr.  1869, 
p.  33  sq.),  where  passages  in  point 
are  fully  given. 
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be  superadded  to  the  philosophic  impulse  is  first 
announced  in  the  Phsedrus^  the  representation  of  Eros 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  dialogue  being  followed  by 
an  enquiry  into  the  art  of  discourse  further  on.^^  And 
though  at  first  the  necessity  of  the  latter  method  is 
established  (261  C)  on  the  wholly  external  ground  that 
without  it  the  end  of  eloquence,  namely  the  guidance 
of  souls,  cannot  be  attained — ^yet  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  this  external  view  is  again  discarded  (266  B, 
270  D).  The  Sophist,  going  more  deeply  into  the 
matter  (251  A,  253  E),  shows  that  as  some  concepts 
allow,  and  others  resist,  mutual  combination,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  science  of  Combination  of 
Concepts, — that  is,  Dialectic.  The  Philebus  declares 
this  science  (16  6  sqq.)  to  be  the  highest  gift  of 
the  gods  and  the  true  fire  of  Prometheus,  without  which 
no  workmaulike  treatment  of  any  subject  is  possible- 
Concerning  the  essential  nature  of  Dialectic,  we  must 
premise  that  its  object  is  exclusively  the  Idea:  it* 
is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  pure  Idea 
is  freed  from  all  sensuous  form  and  presupposition, 
and   developed.'^      It    is    therefore   peculiar    to    the 


**  V.  Schloiormachcr,  Iiitrod. 
to  tho  Phsednu,  esp.jp.  65  sq. 

"  Rep.  vi.  611  6  (v.  Bupra, 
167):  T^  roivw  ertpov  fiiy6av€ 
r/irifut  rod  votjtov  \4yoyTi  fi9  toCto, 
ov  alnhs  6  \6yos  fiwrrrcu  t^  rod 
9iaXiy€a$ai  Swdfiti^  rits  Wo04<T€is 
voio6fitvos  oitK  &px^'t  kK\^  r^  Utrri 
ivoOiatis,  oloy  iirt&daus  re  Kol 
Spfiks,  Tya  fidxpt  rov  iiywo04rov 
M    riiw    rou    wayrhs   ipx^p    {^y, 

rmw   imttmis   ixofUtmWf  ofhrms    iirl 


rf\€vr^y  Koraficdyp  cdaBiir^  iroy» 
rAwaaiy  olZtvl  xpofrxpd^H^yos,  &A>/ 
^tciy  oiroTf  8t*  abrSy  ^Is  alrriL 
K(d  Tf\cvT$  §ls  cYSif.  Rep.  vii. 
632  A  :  Zray  rts  rf  5ia\ryc<ifai 
iirix*ipp  ^ctf  iroffSav  rStv  aia^ir^mp 
Zih  rov  \&^ov  iir*  ainh  t  tarty 
^Kturroy  8p/if ,  K%jf  ii^  kiroffr^  irpiy 
!tv  ahrh  %  tffriv  hydShv  ovrp  vo^O'f  i 
X<£/3]7,  4t^  avrf  yiyvtreu  rf  rov 
yorirov  r4ku.  .  ,  .  Ti  oZy;  ob  9m- 
\9Kruc^y  roJIrrny  r^v  trop^lay  itoXcif ; 
Ibid.  533  C :  4  duAcirriin)  fi40oB9S 
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philosopher;'^  for  he  alone  can  reco;j;nise  Being  iu 
itself — the  essence  and  concept  of  things,"*  and  by  this 
knowledge  can  regulate  all  other  arts  and  sciences.^* 
Dialectic  has  a  double  task — awa'^arfr)  and  Biaipe<ns 
— the  Formation  of  concepts  and  their  Classifica- 
tion.^® The  first  reduces  the  Many  of  experience 
to  one  Genus,  the  second  divides  this  Genus  organi- 
cally into  its  Species,  without  breaking  any  of  its 
natural  articulations,  or  overlooking  one  division  that 
really  exists.  He  who  is  skilled  to  recognise  the  One 
concept  pervading  the  Many  and  Divided — and,  con- 
versely, to  carry  out  the  one  concept  methodically 
through  the  whole   graduated  scale  of  its  sub-kinds 


kyaipovtra  ^ir*  ahr^v  rijv  ipX'i*' 
K,r.\.  Philob.  68  A.  Dialectic 
is  ri  ir€pl  rh  ttv  koX  rh  6trrus  xal  rh 
Karh,  rainhv  i.t\  irc<^uicbi  ivurrfifiri, 
Cf.  following  notes. 

"  Soph.  253  E :  iAXi  mV  ^6 
yt  ZtaXficriKhy  oIk  &XA^  5c6(rci5,  euj 
iyffiaif  irK^p  r^  KaBapws  tc  koI 
ZiKuloos  (l>i\oao(povirTi.  Cf.  PliSDclr. 
278  D. 

'»  Rep.  V.  end;  vi.  484  B. 

"  Philob.  58  A.  Dialectic  is 
the  science  rj  irutrav  T-fjy  ye  vvv 
Kryotiivriv  (Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
&c.)  yvoi%  Euthyd.  290  B  sq. :  oi  V 
aZ  ytoofi4rpai  Kcd  i.a'rpoy6fioi  koI  ot 
XoyiffriKoi — iropoStSf^curt  S^trou  raiis 
Bia\*KriKo7s  KaraxpV(^Oai  avrwv  rois 
^Ipilficurty,  Haoi  yt  airruy  firi  iraind' 
irwriy  itySriToi  ^Iffiy.  Cratyl.  390 
G :  tho  Dialecticinn  has  to  over- 
look the  activity  of  tho  yofioB^rns 
(here  B  ^yo/iaro9^TY}s).  The  Poli- 
ticoB,  305  B  sq.,  gives  the  States- 
man's art  the  same  relation  to  all 
practical  arts ;  but  ns  the  Be- 
public   (v.    473    G    and    passim) 


identifies  tho  true  ruler  irith  tho 
true  philosopher,  we  may  transfer 
the  assertion  to  philosophy. 

'*  Heyder  (Comparison  of  tho 
Aristotelian  and  Hegelian  Dialec- 
tic, i.  49  sq.)  is  wrong  in  adding 
to  these,  as  a  third  element,  the 
Combination  of  Concepts.  Th» 
passages  to  be  presently  quote*l 
from  tho  Phaedrus,  Philebus,  and 
Sophist  plainly  show  that  Plato 
regnrds  tho  business  of  Dialectic 
as  finished  in  tho  determinjition 
and  division  of  concepts.  The 
Sophist  specially  shows  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  universality  of 
concepts  is  given  in  division ; 
and  it  would  bo  contradictory  to 
Plato's  view  to  say  that  division 
limits  off  concepts  from  all  others, 
while  combination  of  concepts 
gives  them  their  due  relations  to 
others.  The  Sophist  tells  us  that 
this  relation  is  given  by  showing 
how  far  tho  concepts  aro  identical 
or  different,  i.e.  by  their  spheres 
being  limited  off  from  each  otlier. 
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down  to  particulars,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
procedure,  to  establish  the  mutual  relations  of  con- 
cepts, and  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  their 
combination — he  is  the  true  workman  in  Dialectic.'^ 

Of  these  two  elements  of  Dialectic,  one,  the  Forma- 
tion of  concepts,  had  already  been  apprehended  by 
Socrates,  whose  philosophic  merit  is  essentially  based 
on  this  fact.  Plato  throughout  presupposes  this  So- 
cratic  induction,  and  his  own  method  with  regard  to  it 
is  generally  distinguished  from  that  of  his  master  only 
by  its  more  technical  and  conscious  use.  In  the  Con- 
cept, the  Whoit  of  things  is  to  be  determined;  not 
this  or  that  quality  only  in  them  must  be  given,  but 


"  Pbadr.  265  D  sq.  (cf.  261 
I-;  and  specially  273  D,  277  B) ;  the 
nrt  of  speech  lias  two  essential 
elements :  cif  tiiav  t§  I94av  avyo- 
pwna  iy9Uf  ra  TroXXaxfj  8iff<nrap- 
fim,  7i>^  fKOffrov  6pi(6fi9yos  9ri\o¥ 
iroln  irtpi  oZ  hf  &ci  iiidffMiv  i64\'p 
— and  ircCXiy  kot*  ffStj  ZvyaaOeu  rifi- 
ycir,  KOT*  SpBpa  f  ir4^VKff  Ktd  fi^ 
^iri  YCipciy  KarayvSovai  kukou  fjuaeytipov 
rpoirtf  Xft^iJi9vo¥  .  .  .  Kol  rohs  Zth 
9fafi4ifOvs  avrh  ^p^v  tl  fi^i^  ip9&s  fj 
fiil  Trpocayop^{f<o^  Bths  oTSe,  koKw 
8«  ovv  fi4xpi  ToD^c  9ta\€icTiKo6s. 
^>oph.  253  1$  sq. :  2p'  ov  ftcr'  ^iri- 
<rrfifiiis  riy6s  ayay Ktuov  9idi  ruv 
Xiytay  iropfvtffBcu  rhy  6p0uf  fi4Woy- 
ra  itl^tiy  woia  voiois  ffvpL^yu  rS»y 
y4ywy  koI  voia  &AA,i}Aa  ov  Scxcrcu  ; 
Kul  Z))  Koi  Zih  vdvTfay  fl  <Tvy4xoyTa 
Jirr  4<Tr\yf  &<m  avfipdyyvadou  Zvyarii 
€lyat,  koDl  trdXiv  iy  reus  huup4a'§irty 
«i  8i*  iXMy  kr4pa  r^f  Jiiaip4ir§<as 
airia; — r6  kot^  yiyri  iuup€i(r6ai 
jKol  fiiirt  rainhy  tJJoj  trtpop  riy^i- 
aaaBou  iii\b*  trrtpoy  hy  raunhy^  fiAy  ob 
rris  8(aXcicT(K})s  ^aoiiw  iwttrrfifirit 


ctvou; — obKOuy  9y€  rovro  Hvyarhs 
Spqy  ftlay  I94a»  Sik  iroAX»y,  Ms 
iKdffrov  K€ifJi4you  X'*P^^*  Ttdyrp  8Ia-  ' 
r€Tafi4yriy  hccufus  SiaurOdyerai,  jcol 
iro\Xhs  lr4pas  bvh  fdas  f^ot0§y 
ir€pi€xoti4yaSj  Ktd  fday  aZ  8i*  iKuy 
iroWuy  iy  4yl  ^vyrifj^4yriy,  iral 
iroXAas  x^P^^  irdyrit  9iupurfi4yas ' 
rovro  5*  Io'ti*',  J  tc  Koiywytly  fKoara 
96yaraii  Kol  8iri7  fi^,  Suucpiyuy  Kork 
y4yos  MffraaBu,  Polit.  286  A; 
Phileb.  16  C  sq. ;  Tide  subtcr,  note 
92.  Only  one  of  the  elements 
liere  united  in  the  concept  of 
Dialectic  is  brought  into  promin- 
ence by  Republic  rii.  637  C. 
The  disposition  towiirds  Dialectic, 
we  are  there  told,  consists  in  the 
ability  to  bring  particulars  under 
a  concept — &  ffvyoirrucbs  itaXtKri- 
KdSf  6  5i  fi^,  oC — and  in  x.  606  A, 
the  peculiarity  of  dialectic  process 
is  described  as  the  seeking  ono 
general  concept  under  which  to 
bring  the  Many.  Cf.  Hep.  vii. 
531  E-634  B,  D;  Cratyl.  390  C. 
The  dialectician  ia  the  man  who 
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the  marks  that  distioguish  them  from  all  others  ;^^  not 
the  contingent  in  them,  but  the  essential  ;^  for  with 
that  only  is  Science  concerned.®^  But  the  essence  of 
things  consists  solely  in  that  wherein  all  belonging  to 
*the  same  class  agree,  in  the  common  attribute.  The 
determination  of  the  concept  is  therefore  something 
quite  other  than  the  enumeration  of  the  multiplicity 
comprehended  within  that  concept :  it  has  to  do  with 
that  which  is  equally  present  in  all  particulars  and 
individuals ;  with  the  Universal,  without  which  no  par- 
ticular can  be  understood,  because  it  is  contained  in 
each  particular  and  is  presupposed  by  it.®^  Briefly, 
then,  the   concept   must    determine   the   Essence   of 

can  give  ftccount  of  his  conTictions 
in  question  and  answer,  and  tliis 
ability  comes  from  X&yov  iKdarooy 
hafifiiytiv  rrji  obaias, 

"  Thcset.  208  D ;  Polit.  285  A. 

'•  V.  e.g.  Meno,  71  B:^  8i  fiii 
oT8o  ri  iffri,  tus  tw  irroiov  yi  ri 
^lififiy;     Euthyph.    11   A:     iciv- 

rh  ScrioK  6ti  tot*  fern,  tV  H-^y 
ovffiav  fioi  avrov  oh  fio^\ea0au  hj- 
XucUf  irdBos  8c  ri  irepi  canov 
Xtytiy.  Gorg.  448  B  sqq.,  where 
PoluB  is  asked  what  Gorgias  in. 
and  on  answering  tliat  his  art  is 
the  sovereign  art,  is  informed  that 
the  question  is  not  iroia  ris  ttri  ^ 
Topyiov  T^x*^'  AAX^  rls. 

^  V.  Bupr.  p.  176  sq.  On  this 
point,  and  the  nature  of  real  Being, 
fuller  details  in  the  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  Ideas. 

**  Meno,  71  D  sq.  Socrates 
asks  what  Virtue  is.  Meno  re- 
plies that  the  virtue  of  man  is  so 
and  80,  the  virtue  of  woman  so 
and  so,  &c.,  and  is  brought  up  by 
Socrates  saying  that  he  does  not 


want  a  a-jxriyos  ipcr&y^  but  the  itia 
iper^,  not  a  Virtue,  but  Virtue 
(73  E) ;  or,  in  other  words  (72  E), 
ho  wsmts  that  in  which  the  rirtue 
of  man,  woman,  &c.  is  not  scpa- 
rsito.  but  one  and  tlie  same.  So 
Thejet.  146  C  sqq.,  where  to  So- 
crates' question,  what  Knowledge 
is,  Theaetetus  at  first  answers 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
sorts  of  knowledge,  and  is  then 
told  that  he  was  not  askeil  rly»y 
f)  iiriffriififi^  o65'  6v6aou  riyis*  oit 
yhff  apiOfiTiffai  avrits  fiou\6fuyoi 
itp6ixf0at  oAA^  ytfwvai  ivurHifiiiy 
ainh  8  ri  tot'  i<rriy :  the  thought 
of  any  special  form  of  knowledge 
always  presupposes  the  general 
concept  of  knowledge— <ricwT<jd^  is 
hcKrHinti  \nrohi)Uidr»v  \  with  no 
concept  of  ixiariifxri  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  concept  of  a-Kvrucii 
ivia-riifiri  in  particular.  Cf.  Eu- 
thyph. 6  D,  6  D  (the  cnquiiy  is 
into  the  ainh  air^  ^fioioy  Ktd  ixov 
filixy  7iy^  i^iay — the  cTSot  ainh  f 
vdjna  tA  Zata  Zaid  i(my\  Lach. 
191  D  sq.,  and  supr.  p.  198. 
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things,  by  establishing  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  Classes.  For  this  purpose  Plato,  following  bis 
master,  starts  as  much  as  possible  from  the  known  and 
universally  acknowledged.  He  will  not  only  express 
the  truth,  but  will  do  so  in  such  a  manner  that  others 
maybe  convinced  by  it:"  and  he  therefore  requires 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  be  brought  about 
through  examples,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  un- 
known from  the  known,  and  learn  to  recognise  in  the 
unknown,  characteristics  elsewhere  familiar  to  us.^ 
This  procedure  is  very  usual  with  Plato.**  It  brings 
with  it  a  danger  already  perceived  by  Socrates.  When 
we  start  from  individual  observations  and  examples, 
and  above  all  from  individual  experiences,  we  must 
take  care  lest  our  concepts  represent  only  particular 
sides  of  the  objects  in  question,  and  not  the  whole  of 
their  essence.  Socrates  tried  to  escape  this  danger  by 
means  of  that  dialectical  comparison  of  the  different 
cases,  in  which  we  have  learned  to  recognise  one  of  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  his  method.  The  skill 
of  Plato  in  this  dialectic  is  also  well  known,  and  even 


••  Meno,  75  D :  8«7  Z^  irpaSTtpSy 
mts  fcal  8<aAffiCTiKc&rcpov  awoKplyt- 
ffBiu,     li<m  8i  1ao»s  rh  8taA.«KTiice6T€- 

iLKKik  KoX  8i*  iKtivooy  &y  &y  ir^ffo- 
fioXoyp  9ii4ycu  i  ipcfr^fitvos.  Cf. 
the  qaotatioDs  as  to  SocratcB,  Part 
i.  pp.  102,  1  ;   109. 

•»  Polit.  277  E  sqq. ;  as  children 
in  learniDg  to  read  go  wrong  over 
the  same  letters,  in  complicated 
TTords,  as  they  road  easily  in  simple 
ones,  so  with  us  in  regard  to  tlio 
croix^7a  r&y  irdmcty :  and  wo  must 


do  as  is  done  in  teaching — ianiyuy 
irp&Toy  i-^  iKttya  iy  oh  tootA 
ravra  opO&s  ili6^a(oy,  iLydyoiras  ih 
ridiycu  iraph  rh  ii'fyxw  yiyyooffKSfitya 
Kol  irapafidXXoyras  MuKyvyai  r^y 
abr^y  dfioiSrrrra  koX  ^vtriy  tV  Aft- 
tpor^pats  oZcay  reus  (rvfivKoKoif 
ic.T.X.,  and  the  use  of  examples  is 
that,  by  putting  together  related 
cases,  we  pet  to  recognise  an  un- 
known as  identical  with  a  known. 
»»  So  Gorg.  448  B  Bq.,  440  D ; 
Mono  73  E  sqq. ;  Thccet.  146  D  sqq. ; 
Polit.  279  A  eqq. 
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liis  earliest  works  show  him  to  have  been  in  this  respect 
the  apt  disciple  of  Socrates.  But  as  he  has  given  to 
the  Socratic  philosophy  in  general  a  more  scientific 
form,  so  in  this  particular  he  requires  a  stricter  proce- 
dure. The  truth  of  the  conceptual  determination  is 
not  merely  to  be  tested  by  individual  instances  which 
are  always  selected  with  a  certain  arbitrariness,  but 
each  assumption  is  to  be  developed  in  all  its  positive 
and  negative  consequences  to  prove  its  admissibility 
and  necessity:  all  the  results  that  may  arise,  on  the 
one  hand  from  itself,  and  on  the  other  from  the  oppo- 
site hypothesis,  are  to  be  drawn  out,  and  in  this  way 
we  are  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  compatible  with,  and 
therefore  required  by,  that  which  is  elsewhere  acknow- 
ledged as  truth.  This  is  that  hypothetic  discussion  of 
the  concept  which  Plato  so  emphatically  recommends 
as  dialectic  training,  on  the  ground  that  thus  alone  can 
the  correctness  of  presuppositions  be  perfectly  tested.®* 


**  The  principjil  passage  to  re- 
fer to  is  the  Pjirmenides,  135  C 
gqq.  Socrates  has  been  brought 
into  perplexity  by  the  objections  to 
the  theory  of  Ideas,  and  Parme- 
nides  says  to  him  :  xp^  yhp,  irplv 
yvpLyaad^vat,  Z  "St'SiKparts,  6pl^€a6at 

iteiX^^P^'l^    KaX))V    T€    T(    KoX    ZiKOlOV 

hoUL  aya&hv  koI  \v  tKoarou  ruv  eiSwj/  * 
.  . .  Ka\^  pihp  oZv  Koi  Ofla,  (Ziffdi,  i] 
6pfih  %y  dpfi^s  iirl  rous  \6yovs'  €\- 
Kvnov  5i  (ravrhy  koI  yvfivaaai  /uoAAov 
6idi  TTjs  ^OKoifffTji  axp^(rrov  fjycu  Koi 
Ka\ovix(yris  vvh  ruv  ttoWSiv  aSoXc- 
•T;i^(as,  €«s  tri  vios  cT*  ft  5i  /x?/,  <r€ 
Zia<pf^lerou  rj  kK-qOfia,  Tis  oZv  6 
Tp6iros^  (plyaif  2)  Uapfxtyt^rj,  rT}$ 
yvfxyatrlas ;  OStoj,  ciVcTj/,  Bmrcp  i}Kov- 
<rai  Z-i]vavos  (the  indirect  proof  of 
an  assumption  by  development  of 


its  consequences),  XP^  5i  koI  t^Jc 
tTi  irphs  Tovrtp  iroiuVf  fi^  f-^t'oy  c< 
l^<rriv  €Ka<rrov  xmoBijitvoy  ffKOTuy  rh, 
ffvfxPalyoyra  iK  t^s  viro$4<r€us^  &AAa 
KaX  fl  fiii  iari  rd  oJnh  rovro  brori' 
6€a6ai€l  /SouXct  fia^JioyyviJiyajBijvai, 
And  oF  this  the  whole  of  the  second 
pirt  of  the  Parmenides  gives  a  de- 
tailed illustration.  Cf.Phaedo,  101 
1):  etScTW  auTijST^y  inro6ta(us  ^X***" 
TO,  )(aip€iy  i(fris  h,y  Koi  ouk  &T(Mcp£- 
yaio,  €«j  hy  ra  iir'  iK^lyris  bpyniBivra. 
(TKi^pcuOf  ft  aoi  iLWiiKois  ^vfjupoeyil  ^ 
dia<p(i>y€t\  iirnh^  Zh  ixciyris  avrijs  Scot 
<Tf  li^Svai  \6yoy^  wtravrois  tiy  8(5o/7}s, 
&X\riy  ad  irtroBfffty  VTCoBifi^yo^,  f\ris 
Tu>v  iivQiOfv  fi€\riarri  <^a(vo<To,cais  ^ir£ 
T(  iKovhy  ^\6ois,  &fia  $c  ovk  ay  <pvpoio^ 
&<nr€p  01  i.VTt\oyiKolir€pl  tc  Tfjs  Ap- 
XVS    Sia\€y6fAiyos  koX  rSey  i^  iKci' 
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The  method  seems  to  have  been  motived  not  only  by 
the  Socratic  teaching,  but  also  by  the  Eleatic  dialectic 
as  worked  out  by  Zeno  ;^^  Zeno,  however,  only  aims  at 
refuting  the  ordinary  notions  by  inference ;  Plato,  as  a 
true  Socratic,  has  for  his  ultimate  end  a  positive  result, 
an  exhaustive  definition  of  the  concept.  And  as  he 
insists  that  with  each  assumption  its  opposite  also  shall 
be  thoroughly  sifted,  in  the  manner  described — his 
method  where  fully  carried  out,  as  in  the  Parmenides, 
takes  the  form  of  an  antinomic  exposition,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  which  is,  by  refuting  one-sided  presuppositions, 
to  establish  those  that  are  true.  But  however  great 
may  be  the  value  set  by  Plato  upon  this  hypothetic 
development  of  the  concept,  it  is  still,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  a  preparation,  or,  more  exactly,  a  moment  in 
the  dialectic  method — a  part  of  that  which  Aristotle 


yijt  &p/iriix4ywVf  clWep  fio6\oi6riTwv 
orrw  9vpti¥.  (P.  100  A  treats,  not 
of  tlio  proof  of  the  principles,  but 
their  application  to  particulars.) 
Meno,  86  E :  avyx^pv^^ov  i^  {nro- 
Biatties  ixdrh  <TKontia$cu.  .  .\4yoeSl  rh 
r(  6iro0^(r€wr  w8f,  uaictp  oi  ytufit- 
Tptu  tcoKKAkis  ffKonovtrrai .  . .  ct  ficV 
dartrovTO  rb  x^P^oif  roiovrov  oloviraf 
pii  r^y  9oBt7(ra»  aitrhy  ypafi^^v  irapa- 
rtlwaana  iKKtlv^iv  roiointp  x^^pWt 
t^oy  tty  atnh  rh  xafwrfrafxitfov  ]T  &AAo 
Ti  wtifiaivciv  ftot  ioKU,  Kol  oAXo  a2, 
€l  iZvyar6y  i<m  ravra  itclQup.  Of. 
Kep.  vii.  534  U  sq.  There  is  only 
»n  apparent  contradiction  in  tho 
Cratylus,  436  C  sq.,  where  the  re- 
mark fiiyiffroy  Zitroi  fffTwriKwfiptoy 
5ri  oifK  lo^aXrat  Trjs  iXii0€las  6  ti64- 
fuyos  '  oif  ykp  &y  wort  ovru  ^v/ji<pat- 
pa  ^y  adr^  iircurra  is  met  by  tho 
answer :    i\A^  rovro  fihy^  &  *yaJBk 


KportJXc,  ovi4v  iffriy  i.vo\6y7}fjLti  * 
CI  yi^>  rh  irpSrrov  <T<pdKih  6  rSiyiWOi 
tixKa  ^817  vphi  TOUT*  4fitd(fro  koX 
avT^  ^vfi<puyuy  IjydyKaCfyt  ou^kv 
irowoy . . .  T&  Xourb,  vdfivoWa  ^817 
iyra  irrSfitya  dfioXoyuy  oAA^Aois  • 
?€i  5^  irepi  TTji  dpxns  irayrhs  irpdy' 
fiaros  ircunl  ia^pl  rhy  voKhy  \6yov 
*Xyai  Kcd  r^v  itoXX^y  CKi^iy^  ctrf  op- 
B&i  ffrf  fiT}  vTc6Ktntu  •  itifivni  8i  ^^c- 
ToaBtlffTis  iKaif&s,rbikonritiK€lyri  (pal- 
y§(r$ai  iwSfxfya-  for  it  is  afterwards 
shown  that  Cratylus'  onesided  sup- 
position becomes  involved  in  con- 
tradictions in  its  consequence — be- 
cause the  dpxh  has  no  real  proof. 

■•  This  he  shows  by  the  intro- 
duction and  investiture  of  the 
Parmenides :  tho  whole  procedure 
of  the  dialogue  reminds  one  forci- 
bly of  Zeno's  method.  Cf.  vol.  i.  494, 
496  sqq. 
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calls  induction:  for  its  aim  is  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  concepts,  and  to  make  possible  their  right 
definition.  If  the  presuppositions  of  unphilosophic  con- 
sciousness are  subjected  to  this  treatment,  they  are 
refuted  and  annulled  in  the  Idea ;  if  it  is  applied  to 
philosophic  propositions,  as  in  the  Parmenides,  these 
receive  their  dialectical  establishment  and  more  exact 
determination  :  but  if  by  this  process  we  have  arrived 
at  the  Idea  as  the  Unconditioned — the  indirect  develop- 
ment of  thought  must  give  place  to  the  'direct,  the 
analytic  to  the  synthetic.®^ 

We  have  remarked  before  that  the  speciality  of  the 
Synthetic  method  lies,  according  to  Plato,  in  Classifi- 
cation or  Division.  As  the  Concept  expresses  the 
common  attribute  wherein  a  number  of  things  agree. 
Division  expresses  the  diflferences  by  which  a  class  is 


"  Brandis  (Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  u. 
264)  calls  this  i^  lmo9ifftws  vko- 
ituv  a  higher  process  of  dialectic 
completing  Division.  He  has  gene- 
Tally  brought  out  tliis  side  of 
Plato*s  dialectic  acutely  and  cor- 
rectly; but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  here.  The  object  is  not  to 
find  a  corrective  for  Division,  but 
to  determine  the  truth  of  Uio  (nto- 
$4<Tus,  i.e.  the  right  mental  grasp 
of  the  Concepts  on  which  an  en- 
quiry proceeds :  and  this  is  exem- 
plified in  theMeno,the  Farmonides, 
and  the  Protagoras  before  them,  329 
O  sqq.  And  again,  this  ^|diro0^(rc»s 
cKow^w  seems  to  me  not  to  be  es- 
sentially separate  from  the  elements 
of  Dialectic  above  mentioned  (fomi- 
ation  of  Concepts,  and  Division), 
but  to  belong  to  the  former  of  them, 
as  the  critico-dialectical  test  of 
rightly  applied  Induction.  I  can- 
not either  agree  with  IIeyder(Com- 


parison  of  Aristotelian  and  Hege- 
lian Dialectic,  i.  99  sqq.-113  sqq.) 
in  thinking  ^at  the  hypothetic- 
dialectic  process  aims  not  so  much 
at  the  introduction  and  verification 
of  means  whereby  Concepts  in 
themselves  are  explained  or  limited, 
as  at  the  introduction  and  verifi- 
cation of  certain  Combinations  of 
Concepts.  Apart  from  what  I  havo 
observed  (cote  76),  this  view  will 
not  agree  with  Plato's  own  expla- 
nations, that  throughout,  the  object 
of  this  process  is  only  to  test  the 
inroBiffuSs  the  correctness  of  the 
leading  Concepts.  Heydcr  cannot 
quote  Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  4,  107S 
b.  25  on  his  side,  and  with  as  littlo 
reason  can  he  appeal  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  Plato's  Parmenides,  which 
is  expressly  concerned  wiUi  in- 
vestigating the  Concepts  of  Unity 
and  &ing. 
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separated  into  its  kinds.®*  He,  therefore,  who  would 
make  a  right  division  must  not  introduce  arbitrary 
distinctions  into  things,  but  seek  out  those  already 
existing  in  them — the  natural  articulations  of  the  con- 
ceptual group.®^  For  this  purpose  two  things  are  to 
be  observed:  that  the  division  is  to  be  according  ta 
real  diflferences  of  Kind,  not  merely  Quantitative  dis* 
parity ;  and  that  the  intermediate  links  by  which  the 
lower  kinds  are  connected  with  the  higlier  are  not  to  he- 
passed  over.®®  The  former  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  logical,  and  not  a  merely  external  division ;  ®^  the  latter,, 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  the  relation  of  concepts,  and 
learn  to  combine  the  imity  of  the  class  with  the  multi- 


«  Ph»dp.  266  E  (v.  p.  199  ?) ;  Polit. 
285  A  :  8iA  Z\  rh  fi^  kot*  cWtj  aw- 
tiBiffOai  ffKOVuv  Siaipovfityovs  ravrd 
TC  roffovrov  Ziwpipovra  (v/a/3<£xAou- 
aiv  tMs  €is  raurhy  8/AOia  yofilacanes, 
Kott  TOvyoaniov  aZ  To6rou  Ip&viv 
€r€pa  oif  Korh  fidpri  SioipovKTcf ,  d4oift 
tray  fikf  riiv  rwv  iroXKStv  ris  xp6' 
Tfpoy  aXffOrircu  Koivuviav^  ti^  xpoa- 
tpiffTotrBtu  TcpXv  Uv  4y  avr^  rcbt  ^loupo- 
p&s  19]7  xdfffu,  6ir6aai  ircp  iy  ct8c(rt 
Kf7yraif  rhs  8i  aZ  xayroSairiii  &vofu>i- 
OTTtraSf  Zray  iv  irXiiBtaiv  6<pd&ffi, 
fi^  ivyarrhy  clrcu  9v<ruirov/jLtyoy  waO- 
*a0aif  vp\y  &y  (^/xiravTa  t&  olnua 
iyrhs  ixiat  ifAOidrrrros  €p|as  yhovs 
Tiyhs  ovalq  7r€pifi(i\7irat. 

*•  This  is  tho  r4fAvtty  icot'  UpBpa 
R>  often  insisted  on  by  Plato: 
Phaetlr.  loc.  cit.  Ibid.  272  D :  kut* 
cT8i}  T€  9uup€i(r0ai  t&  6yTa  Ktd  fjU<f 
i5/a  Kaff  ty  (EKaarroy  icfptXanfidyfiy, 
277  15:  Kofi'  owrd  tc  vay  dpl(tadat. . , 
6Qtadfit»6i  T6  ird\iy  kut*  tllhj  M^XP' 
rod  arfi-fyrou  riixvuv.  Polit.  287  C : 
KOTO,  fxdKrj  rolyvy  ain^s  oToy  Uptloy 
ZiaipwfifOa,  Rep.  v.  4o4  A:  tho 
main  reason  of  Juristic  error  is  rb 


/i^  Svyaa$cu  kot*  ctiSi}  Sieupoi^fAtyoL 
rh  \ty6fityoy  ixiffKOTrtiy^  i\\ii  Kar* 
avrh  rh  iyo/xa  ^u^Ktiy  rod  Xtx^^yror 
rify  iyavrluffty^  Cf.  note  92. 

••  Polit.  262  A :  ii^  a/juKphy  fi6' 
pioy  ty  xpihs  /iC7dAa  Kcd  xoWii  &0eu- 
p&fity,  fiifi^  €fBovs  x^P^5  •  4AAA  t^ 
fidpos  fi/xa  c78os  ix^^- 

•'  Cf.  foregoing  note  and  Polit, 
263  A  sqq :  yiyos  koX  fi4pos  &s  o^ 
raMy  iaroy,  iAX'  er€poy  ^iAA^Xoik 
. .  ,cl5oj  re  koI  fi4p05  tftpoydW^Kwy 
tlyai, .  .&s  cl8os  fi^y  Uray  fj  roUf  Koi 
fi4pos  avrh  ityayKoioy  cTyot  rov  xpd- 
yfiaros^  Srovjrep  &y  clSoj  \4yrircu  • 
fA4pos  Zh  tVios  ohitfiia  iiydyicri.  "Wo 
get  a  hint  of  this  distinction  in  tho 
Protagoras,  329  D,  in  the  question 
(anticipating  Aristotle's  distinc- 
tion of  6 fioutfjLtpks  and  kyofioiofitp^s) 
whether  the  alleged  parts  of  vir- 
tue are  as  distinct  as  the  parts  of 
the  face  (nose  and  mouth,  for  in- 
stance), or  only  &<nr€p  rci  rov  xpv<rou 
fi6pia  ouShv  Zicup4p€i  til  trepa  ray 
Mpiuy  dAA^Acry  koL  rov  b\0Vf  &W* 
^  fitytOfi  Kol  (TfiiKp&ni'ti, 
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plicity  of  that  which  is  comprehended  under  it.^  The 
first  is  conditioned  by  the  second;  for  only  by  a 
regular  progression  from  imiversal  to  particular  can 
we  be  sure  that  the  kinds  are  rightly  determined,  and 
that  merely  collective  concepts  are  not  confounded 
with  concepts  of  kind.^'  The  problem  is  to  survey 
logically,  by  means  of  a  complete  and  methodical 


^  Phileb.  16  C :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries,  a  true 
lire  of  Promethoufl  for  science,  &j 
il  ivhi  ii\v  KvIX  4kxoK\&v  oinotvrStv 
AtX  Ktyofidvwy  €lyaijx4pas  Zh  leol  &«-«• 
play  iv  adrois  ^{t/x^vroy  ix'^^^^^- 
Ztiv  oZy  rifias  ro&roty  ofhotBuuctKO' 
<rfirifi4y(oy  dtl  filtxv  ld4ay  irtpi  vcanhs 
kK^LffroTt  0(fi4yovs  itj^uy'  fbpi\ffuy 
yiip  iyovffoy  *  iav  oZy  utraXd^fity, 
fitrii  filay  ivo  €f  v»f  clo-l,  ffKowfTvf  tl 
i^  ju^,  Tpt7s  ^  Tiya  &AXoy  kpiBfjthy 
Kai  ray  ty  4Kfivoiy  %Kaffrov  (we 
«houlcl  either  read  k.  r&y  iv  ineiyq) 
iK.  with  iStallbaum,  ad  loo.,  or  koI 
iv  in^lywy  tKuaroy)  'Kd\iy  irtra^trwt, 
fi4xpi'  if*p  ^  T^  Kar*  itpx^s  ^y  /*^ 
Sri  ty  Kol  iroAA^  Kai,  Hicftpd  icri 
fiSyoy  ihri  ris,  a\\k  K<d  iiro(ra'  r^y 
Zh  rod  kirflpov  i^4av  irpbs  rb  vX^Bos 
fL^  7rpoa'<p4p€iyt  vpXy  Jky  ris  rhy  ipif- 
fihy  ainov  rrdyra  Karl9ij  roy  firra^h 
rov  iLirdpov  tc  koI  rod  lySs '  rSrt 
^  fjhr}  TO  ly  fKanroy  rAy  vdyrcoy  cis 
TO  &fr€ipoy  fi(64yra  xo^p^ty  4&y.  Tliis 
is  revealed  of  the  gods :  ul  8c  yvy 
Tuy  i^yBpdair<av  ao^oX  %y  fx\v,  Sirewy  h.v 
Tuxwc*  t1  -KoKKhi  darrov  Kcd  fipa^v- 
rtpoy  xoiovai  rod  li4oyroSt  juctA  8i 
rh  iy  Hireipa  thObs '  t&  8i  /xcVa 
Avrovs  ^/c<pfiry«i,  oh  $(aicex<^P*<'"rai 
TO  TC  iiaKtKTiKus  voKiy  Kcd  rb  tpi- 
a-riKus  V«5  iroiuffQai  irpbs  iWii- 
Kovs  robs  \6yovs  (with  the  latter 
<5f.  ibid.  16  D ;  Phaedr.  261 1) ;  Rep. 
vii.  639B).  Schaarschmidt.Samml. 
d.  plat.  Schr.  298  sq.  trios  to  show  in 


this  place  a  misunderstanding  of 
Aristotle*s  statements  as  to  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  Ideas,  and  a  consequent 
proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Pbi- 
lebus.  It  has  been,  however,  already 
pointed  out  (p.  398  sq.)  that  Aris- 
totle used  the  Philebus  as  a  work 
of  Plato's ;  and  Schaarschmidt*s  ob- 
jection really  rests  on  an  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  passage  before 
us.  We  have  not  to  do  here  with 
the  question  as  to  the  final  meta- 
physical elements  of  things  (still 
less,  as  Schaarschmidt  says,  with 
those  of  material  things  as  such), 
but  simply  with  the  logical  per- 
ception that  in  all  Being  there  is 
unity  and  multiplicity,  so  far  as  on 
one  side  every  class  of  existent 
may  be  reduced  to  one  generic  con- 
cept, and  on  the  other  every  generic 
concept  is  brought  before  us  in  a 
multiplicity  of  individuals.  This 
multiplicity  is  not  merely  an 
unlimited  multiplicity  (fircipoj), 
but  also  a  limited,  in  so  far  as  the 
generic  concept  resolves  itself,  not 
directly  into  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  individuals,  but  into  a  de- 
terminate number  of  species  and 
subordinate  species  in  succession: 
the  indeterminate  manifold  of  in- 
dividuals, susceptible  of  no  further 
articulation,  only  begins  with  the 
lowest  limit  of  this  conceptual  divi- 
sion. I  fail  to  see  anything  un- 
Platonic  in  this. 
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enumeration  of  its  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the 
•whole  area  included  under  a  class;  to  follow  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  concepts  to  the  point  where  their 
regular  co-articulated  series. ends  and  the  indefinite  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  phenomenon  begins.  By  this  method 
it  is  shown  whether  concepts  are  identical  or  diverse, 
in  what  respect  they  fall  or  do  not  fall  under  the  same 
higher  idea ;  how  far  they  are  consequently  allied  or 
opposed,  capable  of  combination  or  the  reverse, — in  a 
word,  their  reciprocal  relation  is  established,  and  we 
are  enabled  by  this  knowledge  to  make  a  metliodical 
descent  from  the  highest  universal  to  the  particular, 
to  the  very  confines  of  the  ideal  world.^*  But  while 
insisting  on  the  continuity  of  the  progression  and  the 
completeness  of  all  intermediate  links,  Plato  as  con- 
stantly urges  that  we  should  start  from  the  simplest 
divisions.  What  he  prefers,  therefore,  is  bisection, 
which  becomes  quadrisection,  when  two  grounds  of 
division  cross  :^^  but  where  such  a  classification  is  imprac- 
ticable, some  otlier  must  be  chosen  which  approaches 
dichotomy  as  nearly  as  the  given  case  will  allow.^^ 


•»  Polit.  262  B  (cf.  264  A):  a 
more  hnsty  procedure  has  somo- 
tliinginrrong  about  it ;  &AA&  y^pj  & 
^/X«,  \errovpy€iy  (to  go  immedi- 
ately into  dotiiils)  ohx  iur^aXls,  8ia 
jiitxttv  l\  ha^oKiartpov  IcVoi  rin- 
yomas^  koX  iiaKKov  itiais  &y  ris 
itpo<mrfx^oi.  rouro  8i  dia(p4pti  rh 
irar  icpbs  t^s  inTfiffus.  An  ex- 
Ample  of  this  faulty  procedure  is 
then  given  in  the  division  of  man- 
Ikind  intoHeUonos  and  Barbarians, 
lu  \rhich  one  step  is  taken  from  the 
most  universal  to  the  most  par- 
ticular, and  the  mistake  is  made  of 


treating  the  infinitely  various  races 
of  uon-G reeks  as  one  race. 

»«  V.  supr.  notes  92  and  72. 
Flato  has  no  fixed  phniso  for  the 
division  of  Genus  and  Species  ex- 
pressed in  this  and  the  rehited  pas- 
sages :  yiwoi  (which  is  not  ft-equent) 
and  «l5of  are  equivalents  with  him 
(e.g.  Soph.  263  D ;  Polit.  262  D 
5)q. ;  263  A  ;  vid.  supr.  note  91),  and 
in  Tim.  67  C  sq.  he  absolutely  uses 
the  former  =  species,  the  latter  = 
genus :  rhv  ro7s  €'[li€<rt  yiyri. 

•*  icarA  irXdros  and  icarA  firiKOS 
tijAVuv.    Soph.  266  A. 
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A  completed  logical  system  is  not  to  be  foimd  in 
Plato  ;  and  neither  by  inferences  from  his  own  method, 
nor  by  combination  of  single  incidental  expressions,  are 
we  justified  in  supplying  this  want.  The  whole  gist 
of  the  question  is,  How  far  did  he  enimciate  the  laws  of 
thought  (which,  in  common  with  every  reasoning  man, 
he  must  certainly  have  followed) — in  the  shape  of 
logical  rules,  and  systematise  those  individual  ob- 
servations concerning  the  forms  and  conditions  of  our 
thought  which  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  upon 
him — into  a  distinct  theory  ?  This  he  has  only  done  in 
the  two  points  that  have  just  been  considered.  For 
the  rest,  his  writings  do  indeed  contain  hints  and  germs 
of  the  later  logic,  but  no  comprehensive  combination 
and  development  of  these.  Thus  he  sometimes  says 
that  all  our  convictions  must  agree ;  ''"^  that  contradic- 
tory determinations  cannot  at  tlie  same  time  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  thing :  ^^  that  it  is  a  proof  of  error,  if 
concerning  the  same  thing  the  opposite  in  the  same 
reference  is  affirmed.^^   He  also  declares  that  knowledge 


w  Phileb.loc.cit.;  Polit.287  C: 
Karh  fi€\ri  roivvv  ai^ras  .  . .  diaip<afxt- 
0a,  ^irciS^  8fxo  A5u»'oto0/*€v  •  Sci  70^ 
€15  rhv  iyy{nara  3t<  fx&Kiara  r4fiy€iv 
apiBfihy  iti  Tho  Sophist  (218  D- 
231  E-235  B  sq. ;  264  C  sqq.)  gives 
elaborate  instances  of  dichotomy 
carried  out  in  detiiil :  cf.  Polit.  2o0 
B-267  C:  279  C  sqq. 

*"  E.g.  Plia&do,  100  A;  Laws,  v. 
740  C. 

"*  Hcp.h'AZGTi'.BrjKoyZriravTou 
Tavayria  Ttoifiy  ^  •Kaffx^^v  Kara.  taC- 
T6y  ye  koI  vphs  ravrhy  ovk  iOfX-fifffi 
a/Jia^  uKTT€    idv    vov    tvplffKODfity    iy 

Sti  ob  ravrhy  ?jv  d\A.airAc/».  Phcedo, 


102  D  ;  103  C  ;  Thc<iet.  190  B.  In 
tlio  world  of  pheiiomcDa,  opposite 
properties  are  seen  combined  in 
one  subject:  but,  according  to 
IMato,  as  will  bo  sliown  presently, 
these  jiroperties  (h^  not  belong  to 
the  things  simultaneously:  they 
are  dcfciclu  d  in  the  tiux  of  Becom- 
ing: and  tho  subjects  themselves 
arc  not  simple  but  composite  sub- 
stances :  so  tho  properties  arc  not, 
strictly  speaking,  found  together 
in  One  and  the  Same.  Cf.  Rep. 
loc.  cit. ;  riijedo,  102  D  sqq. ;  Parm. 
128  E  sqq. ;  Soph.  258  E  sqq. 
^  Soph.  230  B  ;  Kep.  x.  602  E. 
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can  only  exist,  ^vllen  \ve  are  conscious  of  tlie  reasons  for 
oiir  assumptions  J''®  But  though  we  may  here  recog- 
nise the  two  laws  of  modem  logic — the  Law  of  Con- 
tradictories and  that  of  the  Sufficient  Eeaeon,*®^  Plato 
nowhere  says  that  all  rules  of  thought  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two  propositions.  He  has  indeed  enimciated 
them,  but  he  has  not  yet  placed  them  as  the  most  uni- 
versal principles  at  the  apex  of  the  science  of  thought. 
Further,  when  he  investigates  the  nature  of  concepts, 
the  combination  in  them  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  the 
possibility  of  their  being  connected,  their  mutual  com- 
patibility and  incompatibility,  the  relations  of  Genus 
and  Species, — in  all  this  he  considers  concepts,  not  as 
the  product  of  our  thought,  but  as  something  actually 
and  absolutely  existing  independently  of  it :  Logic  is 
still  veiled  in  Metaphysics.  These  enquiries,  and  others 
connected  with  them,  into  the  conditions  of  truth  and 
error,  we  must  for  that  reason  relegate  to  another 
place.  In  the  remark  that  all  discourse  consists  in  the 
union  of  the  concept  of  a  predicate  with  that  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  *^  and  that  thought,  as  discourse  without  sound,  is 
nothing  else  than  affirming  or  denying,  ^^  we  can  trace 

*••  Cf.  p.  174  and  Tim.  28  A.  biDation  of  tho  tvoiui  denoting  an 

"*  Tennemann,    Sjst.    d.    jplat.  ohvia  with  the  ^na.  expressing  a 

Phil.  ii.  217  sqq. ;  Brandis,  li.  a.  doing  or  not  doing. 
266  sq.  >•»  ThesBt.    189  E:    t6   l\   810- 

*•*  2k)ph.  269  E  :    if  the  combi-  yoc7<r0ai  Jp*  8ir«p  ^7^;  #caXf Ts . . .  \6^ov 

nation  of  concepts  is  denied  (as  by  %v  a.M\  irp6s  avrijy  ^  ^vxh  Sic^^p- 

Autisthenes),  the  possibility  of  dis-  X^'^*'^  -  •  •  ^^^  iauriiy  ipotrwaa  kolL 

course  is  taken  away :  5id  yiip  t^k  kicoKpivoiiim^   k(£l  ^dcKOwra  ical  ov 

iLXXilKtty  rStv   tlS&y  itv^vAokV   ^  ^(io'Kov0'a.SoSoph.263E(v.  supr.p. 

\iyo5  y4yoyivr,fitv.  Ibid.  26  B:  mere  168,  17),  and  immediately,  Kcd  fi^y 

6y6/jMra,  like   Lion,   Goat,  Horse,  4y  X^yois  ainol  Ifffitv  6y,,,  ^iuaw 

and  mere  verbs  like  /SoSf^Ei,  rp4x*i^  re  iccd  &ir^^<uriy~ opinion  ($^4a)  is 

KoBMtty  giye  no  continued  mean-  therefore  an  affirmation  or  denial 

ing :  this  is  only  giyen  by  the  com-  without  discourse. 
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only  the  first,  though  very  important,  beginnings  of 
the  theory  of  judgments.  Still  less  can  a  doctrine  of 
syllogisms  be  derived  from  Platonic  intimations;*^ 
and  though,  in  the  method  of  divisions,  there  is  fore- 
shadowed the  demonstrative  process  by  which  Aristotle 
descends  from  the  imiversal  to  the  particular,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  precisely  the  syllogistic  medium 
of  this  progression  that  is  here  wanting.*^  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  though  we  cannot  but  recognise  in 
Plato  essential  elements  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  force  these  out  of  their  original 
connection  in  order  to  construct  from  them  a  Platonic 
logic  on  a  later  model.  *®^ 

In  relation  to  his  scientific  method,  Plato  also  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  significance  of  langu^e  for 
Philosophy.  An  opening  for  such  a  discussion  was 
given  him  on  several  sides.  *®^  Among  the  older  philo- 
sophers, Heraclitus  especially  had  laid  stress  on  lin- 


*•*  E.g.  the  passages  quoted  p. 
174,  12;  cf.  Polit.  280  A;  Crat. 
412  A;  Phileb.  11  B. 

*"  Aristotle  speaks  clearly  as  to 
the  difference  of  the  two  methods, 
Anal.  Prior,  i.  31  ;  Anal.  Post.  ii. 
6.  He  calls  Division  olov  iurOty^s 
ffvWoyuTfxhs,  and  points  out  that 
its  defect  lies  in  the  minor  being 
assumed  without  demonstration 
(e.g.  AyBpi^ros  (^^v,  HvBponros  irt(6¥). 
He  is  therefore  enabled  to  say 
(Soph.  Elench.  34,  183  b.  34), 
without  disparagement  of  Plato's 
Division,  that  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  Topics  (among  which  the 
Conclusion  stands  in  the  first  series 
— here  the  Conclusion  of  Proba- 
bility— )  have  never  before  received 
any  scientific  diiciuwioD. 


*••  Tennemann  makes  this  mis- 
take, loc.  cit.  pp.  214-259 :  though 
he  observes  correctly  enough  that 
we  must  not  (as  Engel  does  in  his 
Enquiry  into  a  method  of  develop- 
ing the  Logic  of  Plato's  Dialogues) 
lay  down,  in  an  exposition  of  his 
logic,  all  the  rules  actually  fol- 
lowed by  Plato.  Prantl's  procedure 
(Gesch.  d.  Log.  i.  69  sqq.)  is  much 
more  accurate. 

'•'  Cf.  on  what  follows  Classen, 
De  Gramm.  Gr.  Primordiis  (Bonn, 
1829),  p.  16  sqq.;  Lersi'h,  Sprach- 
philos.  der  Alten,  i.  10  sqq. ;  ii.  4 
sqq. ;  Steinhart,  PL  WW.  ii.  535 
sq.;  Steinthal,  Gesch.  d.  Sprach- 
wissensch.  bei  Gr.  u.  Rom.  72 
sqq. 
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guistic  expression  ;*®®  and  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general, 
with  their  quick  wit  and  ready  tongues,  were  fond  of 
deriving  and  playing  upon  the  words  they  used.*®* 
Various  sophists  had  afterwards  occupied  themselves 
with  philosophical  questions,"®  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Sophistic  art  of  disputation  necessitated  a  closer 
study  of  forms  of  speech,  and  the  relation  of  expression 
to  thought."*  Of  the  same  date  are  also  extant  en- 
quiries of  Democritus  concerning  Speech;"*  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  Platonic  Cratylus  that  in  the  school  of 
Heraclitus  the  principle  that  everything  has  its  natural 
name,  and  from  names  the  nature  of  things  is  infallibly 
to  be  known"' — had  led  toendlessandmostarbitraryplay 
upon  etymologies.  This  seems  to  have  been  likewise  the 
case  in  the  School  of  Anaxagoras."*    Among  the  Socra- 


*••  We  cannot,  however,  point 
out  any  really  scientific  enunciation 
of  his  on  speech  (cf.  vol.  i.  58S, 
2),  and  even  Schnster  (Heracl.  318 
sq.)  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
mach  of  this  point.  Even  if  He- 
raclitns  did  say  that  speech  was 
given  to  men  by  the  gods,  or  re- 
marked incidentally  that  the  very 
name  shows  the  Being  of  the  thing 
(both  of  which  are  possible),  this 
would  not  warrant  our  ascribing  to 
him  a  definite  theory  of  speech. 
Still  less  can  any  such  thing  be 
sought  for  in  Pythagoras  or  his 
school:  cf.  loc.  cit.  410,  1. 

*••  Cf.  the  instances  quoted  by 
Lersch,  iii.  3  sqq.  from  poets. 

»•  Cf.  vol.  i.  932  sq. 

»"  v.  loc.  cit  913  sq. :  cf.  p.  903. 

"«  Cf.  vol.  i.  746,  1 :  and  Diog. 
ix.  48,  who  names  some  of  De- 
mocritus* writings  on  verbal  ex- 
pression. 


"•  Crat.  383  A ;  428  E  sqq. ;  436 
D;  438C;  439  A ;  440  C;  Lersch. 
i.  30 ;  and  Lassalle,  Heracl.  ii.  394: 
compare  Hippocr.  De  Arte,  ii.  b.  i. 
7  K :  T^k  juiy  yiip  Ivdyuara  ^(ktios 
tfOfioB§rfifjuxTa  iffrt.  But  we  cannot 
draw  any  inference  from  this  as  to 
Heraclitus'  doctrines :  as  Steinthal, 
loc.  cit.  90,  remarks,  Hippocrates 
continues,  t&  8i  c)f$«a  oh  yofioOt' 
Hiftara  &AA&  fiKcurrfifiara ;  he  knows 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and,  with 
Plato  (v.  subt.  p.  213),  attaches 
greater  importance  to  the  know- 
lodge  of  concepts  than  the  know- 
ledge of  names.  We  have  no  right 
to  derive  what  he  says  on  the  latter 
from  Heraclitus,  especially  with 
the  Cratylus  as  a  much  more  ob- 
vious source  for  him  to  draw  on. 

"*  Crat  412  C  sqq.    Plato  her« 
says  that  the  name  of  the  iUcuoy 
is  thus  explained  by  the  supporters 
of  an  universal  flax  iu    uiings 
p2 
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tics,  Antisthenes  had  written  on  names  and  languages  as 
connected  with  his  dialectical  theories.***  And  to  say 
nothing  of  these  predecessors,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
philosopher  like  Plato,"^  who  distinctly  acknowledged 
the  close  affinity  between  speech  and  thought,  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  significance  of  language  for 
knowledge.  It  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
Ideal  philosophy  to  ascertain  what  worth  attached  to 
words,  and  how  far  a  true  imitation  of  things  might 
be  recognised  in  them.  His  ultimate  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  only  this :  that  Philosophy  must  go  her  own 
way  independently  of  Philology.  In  the  Cratylus  "^  he 
shows  that  language  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  an  arbitrary  enactment,  of  which  each 
man  may  dispose  as  he  likes  :  for  if  there  be  any  truth, 
and  if  everything  has  its  determinate  essence,  those 
names  alone  can  be  true  which,  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  things,  instnict  us  with  regard  to  their 
essence;*'^  which,  in  other  words,  rightly  imitate 
things.  This  is  the  problem  of  speech :  to  provide  us 
with  a  picture,  not  of  the  external  phenomenon,  but  of  the 

Sc^icparcf,  ravra  fi^v  iucriKo4yai  rod 
Kai  ovK  ainoax^^i^itiv. 

"»  Cf.  part  i.  p.  260,  7. 

"•  V.  supr.p.  168,  17  ;  and  note 
103  of  this  chapter. 

"'  Cf.  on  tho  interpretation  of 
this  dialogue  Schleiermacher,  PI. 
W.  ii.  2, 1  sqq. ;  Brandis,  ii.  A  284 
sqq. ;  Steinhart,  PI.  W.  ii.  643 
sqq. ;  and  specially  Deuschle,  Die 
Plat.  Sprachphil.  (Marb.  1852),  who 
is  followed  almost  throughout  by 
Suseniihl,  Genet.  £ntw.  144  sqq. 

"•  V.  386  £-390  A. 


there  is  a  something  which  pervades 
the  flux,  and  ixnpowe^i  rii  &A.Aa 
irdrra  SiaXi6v ;  and  the  name  ^ia  is 
connected  with  this.  If  we  inquire 
what  this  is,  one  answer  will  be, 
the  Sun  ;  another  Fire ;  a  third,  not 
Fire  itself,  but  rh  Otpfibv  rh  iv  ry 
•Kvpl  iy6w'.  while  a  fourth,  ridi- 
culing them  all,  will  make  the 
liKouov  equivalent  to  Anaxagoras' 
vovi.  Cf.  R.  i.  804,  1.  Plato 
seems  to  hare  some  definite  treatise 
in  view  which  brought  all  these 
etymologies  together ;  for  Hermo- 
genes  says,  413  D,  ^vu  lua^  & 
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e>s(;iu.'{' of  t]iiii<^^^  ;"•'  and  tliis  it  accomplislies  byt'X|H('s^- 
ing  the  properties  of  things  in  sounds,  which  require  cor- 
responding conditions  and  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  organ  of  speech. *^°  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
as  Plato  remarks,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  picture 
never  completely  reproduces  its  subject ;  and  that  as 
in  painting,  that  other  art  of  imitation,  there  are  better 
and  worse  artists,  so  also  the  makers  of  words  may  have 
committed  mistakes  which  perhaps  may  run  through 
a  whole  language.*^*  This  may  explain  why  particular 
words  are  not  always  logically  formed,***  and  why,  as  a 
whole,  they  do  not  represent  one  and  the  same  view  of 
the  world.  There  are  many  etymologies,  for  instance, 
im  which  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  flux  of  all 
things  is  based  ;  **^  but  against  all  pf  them  others  might 
be  advanced  with  equal  conclusiveness  to  support  the 
opposite  view.***  Accordingly  we  must  allow  that  ca- 
price, custom,  and  common  consent  have  each  had  a 
share  in  language,***  and  we  must  consequently  give  up 
seeking  in  words  a  knowledge  of  things.**^  As  the  first 
naming  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  things  named,**^ 
we  must,  like  the  first  word-makers,  turn  our  attention, 
not  to  names,  but  rather  to  the  things  themselves,**® 
and  acknowledge  the  dialectian  to  be  the  superior  critic, 
who  has  to  overlook  the  work  of  the  language-maker, 

"*  422  CM24  A  ;  430  A,  K  molog^ies  which  aro  Accumulated 

13*  Motion^  o.g.  by  R;  smooth-  and     pushed    to     the     absunlest 

Dess  by  L ;  size  by  A,  &c.  pp.  424  lengths  in  391  D-421  E,  and  426  C. 
A-427  D.  »"  436  E-437  D. 

>"  428  D-433  B ;  436  B-D.  >«  434  E-43o  C. 

»«  434  C  sq.  »2f  435  D_43g  jj ;  438  C  sq. 

'»  We    get    a    parody   of   tlie        ""  437  K  sqq. 
Heraclitic  style  in  the  purposely        '^  430  A  sq. ;  440  C  sq. 
exaggerated  and  extravagant  ety- 
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and  decide  on  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
names  bestowed.^^  Dialectic  alone  is  that  which  go- 
verns and  perfects  all  other  arts :  and  philological  en- 
quiries only  aflFord  another  confirmation  of  this  truth."® 
Wft  have  now  considered  separately  the  two  con- 
ditions of  philosophic  activity, — philosophic  impulse 
and  philosophic  method.  It  remains  to  show  how,  in 
the  imion  of  these,  Philosophy  as  a  whole  developes 
itself  in  man.  Plato,  after  some  imperfect  and  partial 
hints  in  the  Symposium,"*  gives  a  full  representation 
of  this  process  in  the  Republic.  The  groundwork  of 
all  culture  and  education  is  here  said  to  be  Music  (in 
the  larger  sense  given  to  the  word  by  the  Greeks)  and 
Gymnastic :  a  harmonious  blending  of  the  two  will 
temper  the  soul  aright,  and  free  it  alike  from  eflFemi- 
nacy  and  rudeness.**^  The  chief  thing,  however,  and 
the  only  direct  preparation  for  Philosophy  is  Music. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  all  musical  education  is  that  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  should 
get  a  taste  for  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  accustom 


»"  389  A-390  K 

•>•  Deuschle,  loc.  cit.  pp.  8-9.0, 
points  out  all  that  is  strictly  gram- 
matical in  Plato,  besides  these  phi- 
lological discussions:  some  points 
are  borrowed  from  his  predecessors, 
others  are  Plato's  own.  Among 
them  are  the  distinction  of  Svofia 
and  ^TiiM  (Soph.  259  E ;  261  E  sqq.  : 
V.  supr.  note  102;  Theset.  206  D; 
Crat.  399  B  ;  426  A ;  431  B,  and 
passim :  cf.  Eudomus  ap.  Simpl. 
Phys.  21  b.  Deuschle  points  out 
that  the  ^fux  is  not  merely  the 
verb  in  the  sense  of  Time,  but  every 
denotation  of  the  predicate;  loc. 


cit.  p.  8  sq. :  so  Classen,  loc.  cit  p. 
45  sq.) :  the  concept  of  iTrwvvyla 
(Parm.  131  A;  Phsedo,  103  B.  et 
sappius  ) ;  the  division  of  the  letters 
into  Vowels,  Semivowels,  and  Mutes 
(Phileb.  18  B  sq. ;  Crat  424  C ;  cf. 
Theaet  203  B);  Number  (Soph. 
237  E) ;  Tenses  of  the  Verb  (Farm. 
161  E-165  D;  141  D,  alibi);  Ac- 
tive and  Passive  (Soph.  219  B; 
Phil.  26  E). 

"'  V.  supra,  193  sq. 

'"  Rep.  ii.  376  E  sqq.,  and  spe- 
cially iii.  410  B  sqq. ;  cf.  Tim.  87 
Csqq. 
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themselves  to  practise  itJ"  Musical  education  must 
result  in  love  of  beauty,  which  is  in  its  nature  pure  and 
undisturbed  by  sensuous  admixture.***  (Here,  also,  Eros 
is  the  beginning  of  philosophy.)  This  education,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  without  intelligence  {\xrfos\  a  thing  of 
mere  habit  ;***  its  fruit  is  at  first  ordinary  virtue,  guided 
by  Right  Opinion  ;  not  philosophic  virtue,  ruled  by  scien- 
tific Knowledge.**®  To  attain  this,  scientific  education 
must  be  added  to  musical.  But  the  highest  object  of 
science  is  the  Idea  of  the  Grood ;  and  the  inclination  of 
the  spirit  to  this  Idea  is  its  highest  problem.  The  turn- 
ing towards  true  existence  is  in  the  banning  as  painful 
to  the  spiritual  eye  as  the  vision  of  full  sunlight  to  one 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  a  dark  cavern.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
Being  will  at  first  only  grope  about  uncertainly  in  the 
twilight  of  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  so  for  a 
while  appear  to  those  who  inhabit  it  as  an  ignorant 
and  incapable  person.  The  inference  is,  not  that 
this  turning  to  perfect  truth  should  be  unattempted, 
but  only  that  it  shoidd  be  accomplished  by  natural 
gradations.**^  These  stages  or  ^teps  are  formed  by  all 
the   sciences,   which,   pointing   out  the   inherence   of 


»»•  V  &<nr€p  iv  iTfitiv^  r&vtf  ol- 
tcovyrtsol  viot  ktrb  irorr^s  ia^tXamai^ 
iw6$fv  &f/  cUnois  inch  r&v  KoX&y 
^pyoty  ^  vphs  fif^iv  fj  irpbs  iucoiiy  ri 
TTpoafidKj^  &<nr€p  aUpa  ^ipowra  airt 
XpV<fTuv  r6ir<ov  hyituuf.  icol  tuQhs 
iK  ircuSW  KayBdyp  tls  6fjLoi6rrfrd  re 
Kai  iptXlcw  KaH  ^vfitpmylatf  r^  KoXtf 
\6r)f<p  iyouffa.     Kep.  iii.  401  C. 

•"  Rep.  402  Dsqq. ;  403  0:  Je? 
8«  Tou  TcAciTf  y  ri  uovaiKQ  tls  t4 


rod  KoXov  iparucd. 

>»  Cf.  note  133  ;  Rep.  iii.  402 
A  ;  Tii.  522  A  (musical  euucHtion  is 
lOccri  v<u9(6owra  ...  oOk  iwurriifjLrip 
vapaZi^ouffa  . . .  fiddti/jui  oi/H^y  ^v  iv 
awrj). 

'■•  Cf.  Symp.  202  A,  and  supra, 
p.  175  sq. 

»"  Rep.  vi.  504  E  sqq;;  vii.  514 
A-519  B;  cf.  Theat.  173  C  sq. ; 
175  B  sq. 
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thought  even  in  the  sensuous  form,  at  the  same  time 
induce  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  and  contradic- 
toriness  of  the  sensuous  Perception.  The  mathematical 
sciences,  e«g.  (including  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and 
Acoustics),  are  a  middle  term  between  the  ordinary 
Perception  or  Opinion  attaching  to  Sense,  and  pure 
sciences,  just  as  their  object,  according  to  Plato,  stands 
midway  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon.  They 
are  distinguished  from  Opinion,  as  being  occupied  with 
the  Essence  of  things,  with  the  common  and  invariable 
basis  which  imderlies  the  plurality  of  different  and  con- 
tradictory perceptions.  And  they  are  distinguished  from 
science  in  the  narrower  acceptation,  as  making  known 
the  Idea,  not  purely  in  itself,  but  in  the  objects  of 
Sense ;  they  are  therefore  still  fettered  to  certain  dog- 
matic premises,  instead  of  dialectically  accounting 
for  these,  and  thus  cancelling  them  in  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all,  itself  without  presupposition.*^*  If,  how- 
ever, the  mathematical  sciences  are  to  be  of  any  real 
use,  they  must  be  treated  in  some  other  than  the  usual 
manner.  Instead  of  being  pursued  only  for  prac- 
tical ends,  and  in  their  application  to  the  corporeal, 
the  transition  from  Sense  to  Thought  must  be  upheld 
as  their  proper  aim ;  the  pure  contemplation  of  num- 
ber, magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  be  made  their 
main  object ;  in  a  word,  they  must  be  used  philoso- 
phically  and   not   empirically.*^^     In   that   case  they 

»"  Rep.  VI.  510  B  eq. ;  vii.  523  subt.  note  158),  62  A  ;  cf.  Tim.  91 

A-533  E;  and  S^-mp.  210  C  sq. ;  D;  Phaedo,  100  B  sqq.     On  Plato 

21 1  C.  as  a  mathematician,  v.  my  Pi.  St. 

"•  Rep.  vii.  525  B  sqq. :  527  A  ;  357. 
529,  531  B;  Phileb.  56  D  sq.  (v. 
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necessarily  lead  to  Dialectic,  which,  as  the  highest  and 
best  of  sciences,  forms  the  coping  stone  of  all  the  rest ; 
wliich  alone  comprehends  all  other  sciences,  and  teaches 
their  right  application.**® 

In  the  whole  of  this  exposition,  the  imity  and  internal 
relation  of  the  theoretical  and  practical,  the  two  consti- 
tuent parts  which  together  form  the  essence  of  Philo- 
sophy, are  set  forth  with  more  than  usual  decision. 
Elsewhere  Philosophy  is  viewed,  now  as  Eros,  now  as 
Dialectic  :  here  it  is  most  positively  affirmed,  that  while 
mere  love  of  beauty  is  inadequate  without  scientific 
culture,  scientific  culture  is  impossible  without  love  of 
beauty :  they  are  mutually  related  as  diflferent  stages 
of  one  process.  Philosophic  love  consummates  itself 
in  scientific  contemplation.***  Scieuce,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  mere  concern  of  the  intellect,  but  is 
also  practical  in  its  nature,  occupied  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  spiritual  eye,  and  the  whole  man,  to  the 
Ideal.***     As  they  are  one  in  principle,**^  they  ulti- 


^*»  V.  notes  72  and  169. 

"'  V.  supra,  p.  69  sq.  and  Symp. 
209  E  sq. ;  where  the  contemplation 
of  the  pure  Idea  is  discussed  as  the 
completion  of  the  Art  of  Love. 

»«  Rep.  vii.  618  B  :  (JcTJ^  ^/ioj 
yofjdfftu)  r^y  vcuhtUa^  oitx  oXay  rtvts 
ixcBYf^KKAfUPol  pcuriy  cTyoi  TOialny\y 
KoX  thai.  ^00-1  8c  TTOv  ovic  ivoiaris 
iy  rfi  ^vxp  iiriOT'fifiris  (r^cis  ivrt- 
Btvai^  oXov  rv<ft\ois  6<p0a\iiois  6^ty 
ivriBivrts  ...6S4y§ yvy \6yos . . .  cny- 
fioivti,  ravrriy  r^y  iyovaay  iKonrrov 
Zuvaiuy  4y  rp  i^xd  ***^  """^  tp/ya^oy^ 
$  KoraftayOdyfi  inaffroSt  oloy  *l 
SfifM  fiii  dvyarhy  ^y  ikK»s  ^   ^hy 


8Xy  T^  fff&fiari  arp4^tiy  irphs  t6 
^>ayhy  4k  rov  (ricorc68ov5,  o8t»  ^hy 
iX]}  T^  ^Xf  ^'^  ''^^^  yiyyofi4vov  vcpi- 
ffTp€wr4oy  cikou,  c»s  t^y  us  r6  ty  koX 
rov  6yro5  rd  ipaySraroy  huyarii 
y4yrrrai  hvcurxi^fBa^  Otmn4yfi  •  tooto 
y  tJyai  <pafA§y  rkyaS6y.  The  pro- 
blem is  not  4ijaroir)trai  airrif  rh  hp^y, 
&AA.'  itt  Ix^*^^  M^''  a&T^,  ohh  hp&Hs 
h4  r€rpafifi4yti^  oM  fi\4xoyri  oT 
I8«i,  rovro  hofirixayiiffcurBai.  633 
G  :  ri  ZioKfKTiK^  fi40oSos  fi6yri  raWff 
7rop€6rrat  riis  {hro94<rtts  aytupovaa 
4ir*  aMiy  r^y  ^X^*'  ^*'^  fitfiat^trrrrai^ 
Kal  T^  6yri  4y  fiop$6p^  fiapfiaptn^ 
riyi  rd  rUs  ^vx^s  6fJiiM  norropupvy' 
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mately  coincide  in  their  working  and  manifestation. 
In  the  Symposium,***  the  pain  of  the  philosophic  new 
birth  is  represented  as  an  eflFect  of  philosophic  love ; 
here  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  the  dialectical  as- 
cent to  the  Idea.  In  the  Phsedrus,  philosophic  love 
is  described  as  a  fuivla ;  in  this  place  the  same  is  vir- 
tually said  of  close  attention  to  Dialectic;  Dialectic 
at  first  causes  imfitness  for  the  affairs  of  practical 
life :  and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fmvia,  that  to 
the  eye  dazzled  with  the  vision  of  the  Ideal  finite 
associations  and  relations  sliould  disappear."*  Prac- 
tice and  theory  are  thus  absolutely  conjoined.  He 
alone  "*  is  capable  of  philosophic  cognition  who  has 
early  learned  the  renunciation  of  things  sensuous ;  con- 
versely in  the  Eepublic  (x.  611  D),  Philosophy  appears 
as  the  raising  of  the  whole  man  out  of  the  ocean  of 
sense,  as  the  scraping  off  of  the  shells  and  weeds  that 
have  overgrown  the  soul;  and  in  the  Phaedo  (64 
sq.),  as  the  complete  liberation  from  the  dominion  of 
the  body — the  death  of  the  inner  man  :  thought  being 
set  forth  as  the  means  of  this  liberation,  since  by  it  we 
rise  above  sensible  impressions.  In  Philosophy,  then, 
there  is  no  longer  any  opposition  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  the  different  kinds  of  theoretic  activity 
imite  into  a  whole.  All  the  various  forms  of  knowledge 
— Perception,  Opinion,  intelligent  Eeflection — are  but 

fi4voy  iipifia  2\icci  icol  hfdyn  AvoSt  aDthropology)i8  essentially  nothing 

(FifpeplOois  K(d  ffviartpueywyoXs  x/w-  but  reminiscence  of  the  Idea  ;  and 

fkirn  oTf   8t^X6o/Acv  r^xycus,      Cf.  Eros  (cf.  supra)  is  the  same, 

ibid.  614  A  sq. ;    617  B;    Theset  '"  216  E  sqq. ;   v.  Part  i.  163. 

176  B  sq. ;  Soph.  264  A.  >"  Cf.  supra,  p.  191. 

"•  Science,  according  to  Plato  "•  Cf.  Rep.  vii.  619  A  sq. 
(as  will  be  shown  later  on  in  the 
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stages  of  philosophic  or  reasoned  Knowledge.'^^  They 
stand  to  this  last,  therefore,  in  a  double  relation.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  must  be  transcended  if  true  Know- 
ledge is  to  be  attained.  He  who  would  behold  the 
absolutely  real  must  free  himself  from  the  body ;  he 
must  renounce  the  senses,  which  draw  us  away  from 


»«  Aristotle,  De  An.  i.  2,  404  b. 
22,  thus  gives  Plato's  enumeration 
of  the  stages  of  theoretic  conscious- 
ness :  {WidTvy)  yow  ftJkv  rh  ty,  iTt- 
irrfififiy  8i  rh  8^o  *  ftovax&s  7^  ^^* 
€¥'  rhif  8c  rov  iwnr4Bov  iipiBfthy 
(triad)  8<(|ay,  td<rfhi<riv  Z\  t'hp  rov 
artptov  (four).  For  further  de- 
tails on  the  passage,  v.  chap.  7. 
note  103.  and  my  Plat.  St.  227 
sq.  So  in  the  dialogues,  Percep- 
tion and  Opinion,  or  Envisagement, 
are  assigned  to  the  unscientific 
consciousness,  directed  towards  the 
phenomenal  world  (v.  supra,  p.  70 
sq.);  and  the  iviffriiiuu  are  noticed 
(Symp.  210  C;  Phil.  66  B;  cf. 
Eep.  ix.  685  C)  as  the  next  pre- 
liminary stage  of  pure  thought, 
or  Dialectic :  the  highest  stage  is 
called  ¥ovs  (Tim.  51  D),  and  povs 
KoX  ^pSyjiffis  (Phil.  loc.  cit.).  In 
Symp.  210  C,  211  C,  it  appears  as 
itrKTHififl  or  fidBri/jLa;  but  Plato 
draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  one  itrurHniti^  directed  towards 
tlie  pure  Idea,  and  the  other  ^t*- 
<rT^/buzi,  which  are  merely  prepa- 
rHtf>ry  to  it.  The  most  exact 
correspondence  with  Aristotle's  ex- 
position is  found  in  the  Tim»- 
ns,  37  B:  W|oi  and  rdvrus  are 
there  assigned  to  the  Sensuous  and 
Mutable  (it/o-tu  is  used  alone,  29 
C),  while  vovs  and  iwurr-tifiri  (&A^- 
eeta,  20  C)  belong  to  the  Intelli- 
gible and  Immutable.  Rep.  vi. 
509  D  sq. ;  vii.  633  E  sq.  is  only  a 
partial  deriation  from  this:  ^ti- 


trrfifiTi  there  stands  first  (vovs  or 
p^ricis  are  equivalents),  9id¥0ia 
second,  Tivris  third,  thccurla  fourth. 
The  first  two,  dealing  with  the  In- 
Tisible.  are  combined  under  the 
name  of  y^irts:  the  two  others, 
dealing  with  the  Visible,  under  the 
name  of  96^cl,  Plato  himself  tells 
us  that  i'Kurrfifiri  here  is  the  same 
as  yovs  elsewhere  (as  in  Symp.  loc. 
cit.  and  Phsedo,  247  C).  Atfiyoia 
corresponds  to  the  Aristotelian  ^ti- 
(rrfifiVf  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
Kep.  533  D ;  510  B  sqq. ;  61 1 D  sq. 
There  is  a  confusion  here  between 
the  division  elsewhere  given  of 
Knowledge  based  on  Opinion  and 
another  division,  not  so  important 
from  Plato's  point  of  view — vide 
note  14.  By  ^idyoia  or  iviariifiii 
Plato  means  (as  Brandis  observes) 
exclusively  mathematical  science. 
This  is  expressly  stated.  Rep.  vi. 
610  B  sq.;  611  C  sq.,  and  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trines: mathematical  laws  are  to 
him  (vide  subter)  the  sole  me- 
diating elements  between  Idea  and 
Phenomenon ;  and  therefore  only  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  can  me- 
diate between  Opinion  or  Envisage- 
ment and  the  science  of  the  Idea. 
In  enumerations  like  the  above 
Plato  allows  himself  considerable 
laxity,  as  may  b«  seen  from  the 
Philebus,  66  B,  besides  the  places 
already  quoted.  The  terminology 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Rep. 
vii.  633  D. 
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pure  contemplation,  and  intervene  darkling  between  the 
spirit  and  truth ;  ^*®  he  must  turn  his  eyes  away  firom 
shadows  and  direct  them  to  true  Being,^*'  must  rise 
firom  the  irrational  Envisagement  to  Reason :  ^^  he  must 
remember  that  eyes  and  ears  were  given  us,  not  that 
we  might  revel  in  sensuous  sights  and  sounds,  but  to 
lead  us,  through  the  perception  of  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions and  of  audible  harmony,  to  order  and  harmony 
in  the  soul's  movements,*^*  We  must  not  stop  short  at 
conditioned,  mathematical  thought,  which  makes  use  of 
certain  presuppositions,  but  does  not  analyse  them.^*^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensuous  Phenomenon  is  at 
any  rate  a  copy  of  the  Idea,  and  thus  serves  to  awaken 
in  us  the  recollection  of  the  Idea  :  ^^^  Eight  Opinion  is 
only  distinguished  from  Knowledge  by  the  want  of  dia- 
lectic establishment.***  The  mathematical  sciences, 
too,  are,  in  Plato's  view,  the  most  direct  and  indispen- 
sable preliminaries  of  Dialectic  ;  for  they  represent  in 
sensible  form  the  concepts  which  the  philosopher  con- 
templated in  their  purity.**^*  It  is  therefore  one  and 
the  same  matter  with  which  the  different  intellec- 
tual activities  have  to  do,  only  that  this  matter  is 
not  apprehended  by  all  as  equally  perfect  and  imal- 
loyed.  That  which  is  true  in  the  sensjiious  Perception, 
in  Opinion  and  in  reflective  Thought,  is  included  in 


»"  Phaedo,  66  A- 67  B;  67  B; 
Rep.  vii.  632  A. 

'*•  Kep.  rii.  614  sq. 

'*•  Tim.  28  A;  61  D  sq. ;  cf. 
supra,  174. 

»*»  Tim.  47  A  sq. 

"«  Rep.  vi.  610  B  sq.;  vii.  533 
C;  cf.  note  72,  p.  216  sq. 

'"  Ph8Bdp.260  D  sq.;  Symp.  210 


A ;  Phaedo,  75  A  sq. 

'"  V.  supra,  174.  On  account  of 
this  connection.  Right  Opinion  is 
actually  set  by  the  side  of  Know- 
ledge and  commended:  e.g.  Theaet. 
202  D;  Phileb.  66  B;  Rep.  ix. 
685  C  ;  Laws,  x.  896. 

»**  Cf.  p.  215  sq. 
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Philosophy  as  pure  thought :  the  Idea  is  there  grasped 
whole  and  entire,  its  confused  and  partial  appropriation 
having  already  given  to  the  lower  forms  of  knowledge 
an  import,  and  a  relative  share  in  truth,***  Philosophy 
is  consequently  not  one  science  among  others,  but 
Science  absolutely,  the  only  adequate  manner  of  know- 
ing ;  and  all  the  particular  sciences  "^  must  fall  under 
this,  so  soon  as  they  are  rightly  treated.  They  thus 
belong  to  the  propaedeutic  of  Philosophy,**®  and  find  in 
Dialectic  their  end ;  and  they  are  worthless  in  propor- 
tion and  as  long  as  they  are  withheld  from  the  use  of 
the  dialectician,**'  Nay,  even  the  handicraft  arts — con- 


'*•  As  will  be  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 

**'  Confined,  however,  in  Plato, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  mathema- 
tical branches. 

*•  Rep.  vii.  625  B:  the  guar- 
dians are  to  be  admonished,  M,  \o- 
yitrriiAiv  Uveu  icol  MdwrtaBcu  ainris 
fiij  x8tamicw5,  dA,\'  ewf  &v  hrl  04aprris 
rwv  ipidficiv  <^ifftc»s  i^iKvyrau  rp 
voiati  ciirrg-  they  are  (525  D)  no 
longer  dparii  fj  airr^  ffcefxara  Ix^'v^c 
apiBnohs  TpoTc(y«(r9ax,  but  rh  ty 
itrov  Tc  fKoarov  itau  iraanX  Koi  oM 
Cfiucphy  ?iia^4pov,  n6pt6y  re  fx^"  ^^ 
kavr^  oh^4v.  Astronomy  rightly 
studied  is  to  use  the  course  of  the 
stars  (529  C  sq.)  only  as  an 
example  twv  hhrfiivSov^  &'  i*^  ^^ 
rdxos  Kol  ^  oZaa  fipaUvr^s  iv  t^ 
kXriBiy^  koI  iraffi  rots  iLXfiSdat 
ffxhl"'^^  <popiis  rt  wphs  AWti^m  ^cfK- 
Tcu  ical  T^  4y6ina  ^4p€t,  Phileb.  56 
1)  :  ol  fiiv  ydp  tov  fioMas  avlaovs 
KarapiBfjLOwrut  rwy  Ttpl  iLpiBfidy, 
oXow  (rrpar6x§9a  660  koX  fiovs  8^ 
Kcd  8vo  T^  fffUKp^ara  fj  ical  rd  irdy- 
rw  ti^ytfTta  *  ol  8*  oIk  &y  totc 
airro'ii     awcucoXovBiiatuuff     ei     fiii 


ixovi^a  ftoydSos  iKdffnis  rwy  fivplup 
fxifitfjday  AXXriy  AxXtis  6ia^4pova'dy 
ris  94iffu — and  the  mathematical 
sciences  thus  treated  are  ol  Ttpl 
r^jv  rSov  6yTois  ipiXoao^^yrotP  hpiiiiy. 
Ibid.  57  C.  For  further  details,  v. 
supra. 

»*•  Rep.  vii.  534  E:  if  oly^oKu 
ooi  &<nrtp  BptjKhs  (coping  stone) 
rols  fiaBiifioffiv  ^  9ta\tKrueh  ^fuy 
hrhm  KuoBaif  K.r.K  Ibid.  531  C  : 
olfuu  64  7'  ^v  V  fy^,  Kol  71  roiruv 
irdvroiy  &v  BitXTi\6Bafitv  fi4Bolios  4h» 
fihy  4tI  r^y  kKKfiKcDy  KOiyttylay  ibpi- 
Ktrrcu  Kcd  ^vyy 4ytiay,  koI  ^vWo- 
ytaBg  TowTo,  jj  4ariy  dAA^Xoxs  ohcela, 
<f>4p€iy  ri  aJtn&y  tls  &  $ovK6fjLtBa  t^v 
irpctyfiartlay  Kal  oIk  hvoyifra  irovci- 
<rB<u,  tl  Zk  fi^  iySyrrra.  Cf.  note  75. 
Ribbing's  idea  that  Plato  here 
*  identifies '  mathematics  with  Dia- 
lectic, is,  I  think,  sufficiently  dis- 
proved by  foregoing  remarks.  Ma- 
thematics with  him  are  only  a 
preliminary  to  Dialectic,  not  Dia- 
lectic itself :  they  have  to  do  with 
similar  subjects — number,  magni- 
tude, motion.  &c — but  are  differen- 
tiatod  by  the  method  of  procedure. 
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temptuously  as  the  Republic  repudiates  them,*^  and 
however  little  worth  Plato  in  reality  allowed  to  them — 
even  they,  by  virtue  of  their  relative  share  in  truth  else- 
where conceded,  belong  likewise  to  the  first  stages  of 
Philosophy.*^* 

Philosophy  is  therefore,  in  a  word,  the  focus  which 
unites  all  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  human  opinion 
and  action ;  ***  it  is  the  absolute  consummation  of  the 
spiritual  life  generally,  the  royal  art  sought  in  the 
Euthydemus  ***  by  Socrates,  in  which  making  or  produc- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  the  use  of  that  which  is  made, 
coincide. 

Plato  is,  however,  quite  aware  that  Philosophy  is 
never  fully  and  perfectly  represented  in  actuality.  As 
early  as  the  Phaedrus  we  find  him  desiring  that  no  man 
shall  be  called  wise,  but  only  at  most  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
for  God  alone  is  wise.*^  So  in  the  Parmenides  (134  C) 
he  declares  that  God  alone  has  perfect  knowledge :  and 
on  that  ground  he  claims  for  men,  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Theaetetus  (176B),  not  divinity,  but 
only  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God.  Still  less 
does  it  appear  to  him  conceivable  that  the  soul  in  this 
earthly  life,  among  the  incessantly  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  the  body,  should  attain  the  pure  intuition  of 
truth :  *^'  even  the  endeavour  for  wisdom  or  the  philo- 
sophic impulse,  he  derives  not  merely  from  the  inclina- 

"»  Vii.  622  B;  \\.  496  D.  ir<i(r7y5. 

»•»  Symp.  209  A;  Phileb.  66  C  "«  289  B;  291  B. 

eqq. :  cf.  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  ^"  278   D :   cf.   Symp.  203   E  : 

237.  ^c^y  ov8«2s  <pi\ono<pu  ovh'  ix^vfiu 

*•*  Cf.  Rep.  7.  473  B :  rhy  ^1X6-  (ro<p6s  ytvicBai'  tan  ydp. 

ao^v  (Tobias  ^iiffofjity  itrievfiirr^y  *•*  Phaedo,  66  B  aqq. 
cZmu  off  T^s  fi^y  T^t   8*  oh,  &AAit 
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tion  of  man  towards  wisdom,  but  also  from  the  feeling 
of  ignorance :  ^^  and  he  confesses  that  the  highest 
object  of  knowledge,  the  Good  or  God,  is  only  to  be 
arrived  at  with  diflBculty,  and  only  to  be  beheld  at  spe- 
cially fiivourable  moments.**^  Yet  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  this  that  what  he  himself  calls  Philosophy  is 
to  him  but  an  impracticable  ideal — that  he  gives  to 
the  Divine  science  alone  that  high  significance  and  un- 
bounded range,  and  regards  human  science,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  manner  of  mental  life,  side  by  side  with 
other  activities  equally  good  and  useful.  It  is  assur- 
edly human  science  developing  it«elf,  by  a  long  series 
of  means,  out  of  the  philosophic  impulse,  to  which  in 
the  Symposium  and  Bepublic  he  assigns  so  lofty  a 
place ;  for  the  engendering  of  which  he  gives  detailed 
directions  ;  on  which  he  grounds  the  whole  organism  of 
his  state  ;  without  which,  as  a  ruling  power,  he  sees  no 
period  to  human  misery.  The  philosophic  sobriety  and 
moderation  of  oiu:  own  times,  thankful  for  any  cnmibs 
that  may  be  left  for  thought — was  unknown  to  Plato. 
To  him  Philosophy  is  the  totality  of  all  mental  activi- 
ties in  their  completed  development,  the  only  adequate 
realization  of  reasonable  human  nature,  the  queen 
whom  all  other  realms  must  serve,  and  of  whom  alone 
they  hold  in  fief  their  allotted  share  of  truth.  Whether 
or  not  this  view  is  well  foimded,  whether  Plato  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  Philosophy  with  suflBcient  clearness, 
whether  he  does  not  over-estimate  the  compass  of 
human  intellectual  powers,  or  rightly  determines  the 

»••  V.  supra,  pp.  192,  193. 

»•'  Rep.  vi.  606  E;  vii.  617  B;  Tim.  28  C;  Phaedr.  248  A. 
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relation  of  spiritual  activities  and  the  limits  of  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life — this  is  not  the  place  to  enquire. 
For  the  further  development  of  the  Platonic  system, 
we  distinguish,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations— Dialectic^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Idea — 
Physics^  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Idea 
in  nature — Ethics^  or  the  doctrine  of  its  representation 
in  human  action.  The  question  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  to  Religion  and  Art  will  after- 
wards be  supplementarily  considered. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


mALBCTlCy  Oil  THE   DOCTRINE   OF   IDEAS. 


According  to  Plato,  the  specific  and  primary  subject- 
matter  of  Philosophy  consists,  as  already  shown,  in 
Ideas ;  for  they  alone  contain  true  Being,  the  Essence  of 
things.  The  enquiry  into  Ideas,  which  is  Dialectic  in 
the  narrower  sense,  must  therefore  come  first  in  the 
construction  of  his  system:  on  that  foundation  only 
can  a  philosophic  \dew  of  nature  and  of  human  life  be 
built  up.  This  enquiry  is  threefold:  (1)  Concerning 
the  derivation  of  Ideas;  (2) their  Universal  Concept; 
and  (3)  their  expansion  into  an  organised  Plurality,  a 
World  of  Ideas. 

I.  The  Eatablishment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas. — 
The  theory  of  Ideas  is  primarily  connected  with  the 
Socratic-Platonic  theory  of  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 
Concepts  alone  guarantee  true  Knowledge.  But  in  the 
same  proportion  that  truth  belongs  to  our  opinions 
(for  Plato,  like  other  philosophers,  starts  with  this 
assumption  *),  reality  must  belong  to  their  object,  and 


*  Parmenidf^s  had  already  fuiid 
that  Non-being  cannot  be  thought 
or  expressed ;  that  only  Being  could 
bo  thought  (see  vol.  i.  470,  1). 
This  tenet  was  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Sophists,  in 
order  to  prove  that  false  opinion  is 


impossible  (ib.  905,  3,  4).  Simi- 
hiriy  the  so-called  Hippocr.  De 
Arte,  c.  ii.  b.  i.  7  Kiihn  :  tA  /uir 
iivra  del  dparal  re  icol  yty^Ktrcu, 
rk  9h  nil  i6vra  ofht  4poTai  o(^« 
yw^Krrtu, 
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vice  versa.  That  which  may  be  known  is,  that  which 
cannot  be  known  is  not.  In  the  same  measure  that  a 
thing  exists,  it  is  also  knowable.  Absolute  Being  is 
therefore  absolutely  knowable;  absolute  Non-being, 
absolutely  unknowable ;  ^  that  which,  uniting  in  itself 
Being  and  Non-being,  lies  in  the  midst  between  the  ab- 
solutely real  and  the  absolutely  unreal, — must  have  a 
kind  of  knowledge  corresponding  to  it,  intermediate 
between  Knowledge  and  Ignorance ;  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  Knowledge  but  of  Opinion.*  As  certainly, 
therefore,  as  Knowledge  is  something  other  than  Opi- 
nion,* so  must  also  the  object  of  Knowledge  be  other 
than  that  of  Opinion  :  the  former  is  an  unconditioned 
reality;  the  latter  a  something  to  which  Being  and 
Non-being  equally  belong.  If  Opinion  refers  to  the 
Material,  our  concepts  can  only  refer  to  that  which 
is  Immaterial ;  and  to  this  alone  can  a  full  and  true 
existence   be   attributed.*      Plato   thus   expressly   de- 


*  We  shall  find  tJiiB  later  on  in 
the  caFe  of  matter. 

»  Rep.  V.  476  E  8q.;  vi.  611  E. 
Cf.  supra,  p.  176  sq.  Plato  clearly 
expresses  his  agreement  with  tlie 
fundamental  position  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  Non-being 
(loc.  cit.  478  B :  ip  olv  rh  fx^  hv 
lio^d(u  ;  fj  iS^varov  Kal  Ho^iacu  rh 
M^  6*' ;  iyy6ft  8« '  ovx  ^  9o^d(wp  iirl 
rl  ip4p€i  T^f  B6^ay ;  ^  dt6v  re  ai 
Ho^d^fiy  filv.  lio^d(*ir  8^  firj^iy ;  &;c. 
Similarly  The»t.  188  D  sqq.  (cf. 
Farm.  132  B,  142  A,  164  A),  and 
his  attack  on  the  sophistical  con- 
clusion jnst  mentioned  is  not  di- 
rected against  the  major  proposi- 
tion :  he  allows  that  there  can 
be  no  notion  of  Non-being,  but 
denies  that  error    is    the    notion 


of  Non-being  as  such.  He  refers 
error  to  tlie  notion  of  relative 
Non-being  or  Other-being — to  the 
confusion  and  incorrect  association 
of  notions.  Thespt.  189  B  «]. ; 
Soph.  261  A  sq. :  further  details 
subter. 

*  Cf.  note  147,  and  p.  170  nqq. 

•  Rep.  V.  477  B :  3p*  oiy  Kiyofiiv 
rt  Ho^aa^  c7ku;  U&s  yiip  oC:  ir6rtpov 

riiv ;  "KKKyiv.  'Eir*  &\A^  &pa  tc'tcw- 
Tcu  Z6^a  KcX  iir'  HXXtf  iwio'r'fifivi, 
Karh  r^y  ikktiv  Hvvofiiv  iKortpa  rrjy 
ofir^j.  O0T«.  ovKovy  i'Kurriifin  n^v 
M  rf  6yTi  ir4<pvK9  yvStyax  ws  $<m 
rh  6y ;  opinion,  on  the  other  hand 
(478  B),  belongs  to  something 
which  being  at  the  same  time  ex- 
btent  and  non-existent,  is  between 
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sigDates  the  distinction  between  Knowledge  and  Right 
Opinion,  as  the  point  on  which  our  decision  concern- 
ing the  reality  of  Ideas  depends.  If  they  are  iden- 
tical, we  can  only  assume  the  existence  of  the  Cor- 
poreal ;  but  if  they  are  diflferent,  we  must  ascribe  to 
Ideas,  which  are  underived,  unchangeable  and  im- 
perishable,— apprehended  not  by  the  senses  but  by 
reason  alone, — an  absolute  and  independent  existence.® 
The  reality  of  Ideas  seems  to  him  the  direct  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  of 
Concepts.  Knowledge  can  only  be  employed  on  true 
existence,  on  the  colourless,  shapeless,  immaterial 
Essence  which  the  spirit  alone  beholds.^  If  there  is  any 
Knowledge  at  all,  there  must  also  be  a  fixed  and  invari- 
able object  of  Knowledge, — an  object  that  exists  not  only 
for  us  and  by  reason  of  us,  but  in  and  for  itself.  Only 
the  Invariable  can  be  known.  We  can  attribute  no  qua- 
lity to  that  wliich  is  conceived  as  constantly  changing.® 


tho  tlKiKpiy&s  Sy  and  the  irdinws 
iiri  6y. 

•  Tim.  61  B:  the  question  is: 
dip*  ftrri  Ti  irCp  alnh  itp*  iavrou  Ktd 
vdyra  irtpl  Stv  \4yofuy  ofirus  avrh 
Koff  avrk  tma  tKOffra,  fj  ravra 
&rtp  fiXtirofAtv,  &c.  fA6pa  iarl  roi- 

oim  iari  -wapk  rtwra  ohhaixri  ovBofiUs, 
iwii  fidniv  iKdffrort  tJrcd  ri  ipafity 
c78of  iKdffrov  yofirhft  'v^  '^  oitB^y  &p* 
^¥  icK)\v  \6yos :  this  question  is  not 
to  be  diftcussed  more  fully  in  this 
place ;  cT  8e  rii  ipos  6pi<r0tU  fi^at 
itii  fipax^^v  ^ca^tiri,  rovro  fxixttrr" 
iyKMpi^aror  y4voir*  tty.  £8€  o^y 
T^y  7'  ifiiiy  atrhs  riBt/iau  }lni<f>ov' 
ti  pL^y  yovs  Koi  66^a  it\7iB^s  i<rroy 
Z^  y4ni,  fcanhtwriv  cZroi  Koff  ainh 
ravra,   iufoitrBrrra    6^'    ^^i'    <t8i}, 


yoo6pi€ya  fiSyoy  •  €i  y,  &s  ntri  pat- 
ycTflU,  S6fa  dXijO^f  yov  6ia(p4p(i  rh 
fofi^y^  irav9  &k6<t  aZ  8ia  row  ffdafui' 
ros  ai<r6ay6pi€6af  Btrioy  Btfioiirara. 
8vo  ik  \€Kr4oy  intlyu  (hero  follows 
what  was  quoted,  p.  495).  roWvy 
6h  oSrm^  ix^vrwy  ifioKoynrdoy  %y 
fihv  flvou  rh  Korh  ravra  flBos  ^x®*'* 
hjyivvrf^oy  icol  &yc6Xf0pov,  otnt  cZi 
iavr6'  tlaZtx^l^fyoy  &Wo  &WoBtm 
oth€  ourr^  elf  &Wo  irot  thy,  hSparow 
h\  Ka\  tKktov  iiyaiaBrfroyy  rovro  h  8^ 
y6ri<Tis  ftAijx**'  ^n'lcncoir*?*' •  th  8* 
Sfu&yvpMv  liuoi6y  t€  iKtiytp  ^intpoy, 
aladrirhyy  ytvyrrrhy^  irt^opr\ft,4vov  a^X 
yiyy6fi€v6v  t«  Ir  riyi  rAir^  wol  xAKw 
iKtidfv  iiiroWifityov^  96lp  fxer^  ai-* 
aO-fiattcs  irfpi\rptr6y. 

'  Phsedr.  247  C. 

*  Crst  386  D;  439  C  aq. ;  Soph« 
2 
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Therefore  to  deny  the  reality  of  Ideas  is  altogether  to 
annihilate  the  possibility  of  scientific  enquiry.*  What 
is  here  derived  from  the  idea  of  Knowledge,  Plato  also 
deduces  from  the  contemplation  of  Being ;  and,  as  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  result  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy,  on  the  other,  it  follows  from  the 
teaching  of  Heraclitus  and  the  Eleatics.  As  Ideas  are 
to  Opinion  in  the  region  of  Knowledge,  so  is  true  Exist- 
ence to  Phenomena, — the  Immaterial  to  the  Material — 
in  the  region  of  Being.  The  Sensible,  then,  is  a  some- 
thing Becoming,  but  the  end  of  Becoming  is  Being.** 
The  Sensible  is  many  and  divided ;  but  these  many 
things  become  what  they  are,  only  by  reason  of  that 
which  is  common  to  them  all;  and  this  common  ele- 
ment must  be  distinct  from  the  particulars,  nor  can  any 
notion  of  it  be  abstracted  from  individuals,  for  these 
never  show  us  that  common  quality  itself,  but  only  an 
imperfect  copy."  No  individual  presents  its  essence 
purely,  but  each  possesses  its  own  qualities  in  combina- 
tion with  their  opposites.  The  manifold  just  is  also 
unjust, — the  manifold  beautiful,  ugly ;  and  so  on.  This 
totality  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  middle-term 
between  Being  and  Non-being :  pure  and  full  reality 


240  B  sq. ;  Phileb.  68  A.  Cf.  also 
the  remarks,  p.  174,  on  the  muta- 
bility of  Right  Opinion  and  tho  im 
mutability  of  Knowledge,  and  vol. 
i.  602,  on  tho  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  flux  of  all  things 
which  are  drawn  out  in  the  Cra- 
tylus. 

•  Parmen.  136  B  sq. 

'•  Phil.  64  B :  ipritiX  Z^  ytviawi 
fi\v   ^v^Ka   ^dpfuucd    Tf   Kal   irdyra 


Hfyyaya  Kcd  vaacw  SXrjv  vapariBtffdcu 
waffiVf  iKdffTfiw  84  yivtaiv  &XXify 
iXK-^i  ovtriai  rivbs  ^Kdarris  lycica 
yiyytirOcUf  (^/ATcuroy  84  ydytatw 
ovalas  €V€Ka  ylyvtadai  ^vfiirdairis. 
Tho  doctrine  of  Flux  and  the  par- 
tial non-existence  of  the  sensible 
will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 
»  Parm.  132  A;  Phsedo,  74  A 
sqq. 
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can  only  be  conceded  to  the  one  absolute  self-identical 
beauty  or  justice,  exalted  above  all  opposition  and  re- 
striction.^^ We  must  distinguish  between  that  which 
ever  is  and  never  becomes  (Tim.  27  D)  and  that  which 
is  ever  iif  process  of  Becoming  and  never  arrives 
at  Being.  The  one,  remaining  always  self-identical, 
can  be  apprehended  by  rational  Thought ; — the  other, 
arising  and  passing  away,  without  ever  really  being,  can 
only  be  the  subject  of  Opinion  and  Perception  without 
Keason :  the  former  is  the  prototype,  the  latter  the  copy. 
The  contemplation  of  Nature  leads  us  to  these  proto- 
types ;  for  the  world  is  perfect  and  beautiful,  simply 
because  it  is  fashioned  after  an  eternal  and  unchange- 
able pattern,*'  Things  can  only  be  understood  by  us  in 
relation  to  their  idtimate  aim;  their  true  causes  are 
those  by  means  of  which  they  become  good  and  fair  ; 
and  this  they  are,  because  they  participate  in  beauty 
and  goodness  itself,  in  absolute  Existence.**  Our  moral 
life,  too,  presupposes  moral  prototypes,  the  perception 
of  which  must  guide  us,  so  that  our  actions  may  tend 
towards  right  ends.*^    There  is,  in  short,  nothing  in  the 


"  Rep.  T.  479  A  eq.' ;  vii.  624 
C ;  Phaedo,  loc.  cit  78  D  sq. :  103  B. 

>»  Tim.  28  A-29  A ;  30  C. 

**  Cf.  the  pawjagesof  the  Phaedo 
and  Timaeus  {y\z.  46  C  tiq. ;  68  E 
and  100  B-E  respectively)  to  be 
noticed  lattf  on. 

»*  Pb»dC247  D;  250  B  sq.,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  world  of  Ideas, 
Plato  expressly  particularises  the 

vrfifiri,  together  with  the  Idea  of 
beauty;  Theset  176  £,  he  speaks 
of    the    wv^KtlBtlyftora  iv  r^   6vTt 


rov,  rod  8i  i.64ov  &$\iwTdrov :  Parm. 
130  B;  Phjedo,  66  D:  Rep.  v.  476 
A,  of  the  Idea  of  the  8(icaioy,  KoXhv, 
iyaOhy,  &c. ;  and  the  highest  of  all 
Ideas  to  Plato  is,  as  we  shall  find, 
that  of  the  Good.  StiU  (as  Rib- 
bing remarks,  PI.  Ideenl.  i.  316 
sq.)  we  cannot  conclude  that  the 
practical  Ideas  alone  or  at  any  rate 
in  prtiforonce  to  the  others,  formed 
the  stiirting  point  of  the  doctrine 
of  Idejis.  In  the  Parmenidcs  (loc. 
cit.)  and  Phaedo  (78  I) ;  101  A 
sqq.),  together  with  or  even  before 
the  Idea  of  justice,  those  of  simi- 
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world  which  does  not  point  us  to  the  Idea;  nothing 
which  has  not  in  the  Idea  the  cause  of  its  existence, 
and  of  such  perfection  as  belongs  to  it.  The  dialectical 
exposition  of  this  necessity  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  is 
attempted  in  the  Sophist,  and  more  fully  in  the  Par- 
menides.  The  first  proves,  as  against  the  doctrine  of 
an  original  plurality  of  Being,  from  the  concept  of 
Being  itself,  that  the  All,  in  so  far  as  Being  belongs  to 
it, is  also  One;  ^^  as  against  Materialism,  from  the  facts 


larity,  equality,  unity,  plurnlity, 
duality,  greatness,  &c.,  are  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  preceding  note  we 
see  how  great  was  the  influence  of 
Plato's  teleology  on  the  formation 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas.  It  was  not 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  definite 
kind  of  hypostiisized  concepts  that 
this  doctrine  arose,  but  from  the 
universal  conviction  that  in  all  ex- 
istence and  becoming  the  thought 
given  by  its  concept  was  the  only 
true  reality. 

»•  243  D,  Plato  asks  those  who 
suppose  two  original  existences 
(the  warm  and  the  cold  and  the 
like) :  rl  irort  &pa  tout*  ^ir'  iifi(po7y 
<t^4yyt(rdf,  Kdyovrts  Hfi^u  Koi 
iKdrtpov  tJvai ;  ri  rh  tlpou  rovro 
^o\d$o»fi€y  vfiuv;  it6rtpov  rplroy 
mpu  rh  Svo  iKfiva,  koI  rpia  rh  vay, 
&AAa  fx^  ^{fo  in  Koff  vfias  riBwfiev  ; 
(That  this  is  not  so  is  not  ex- 
pressly proved,  nor  hud  Plato  any 
need  of  proof,  because  the  triplicity 
of  existence  directly  contradicts  its 
supposed  duality,  and  tlie  existent 
as  such  is  only  one,  although  it  is 
a  third  together  with  the  two  ele- 
ments.) oif  ydp  irov  roiv  yt  ^uaiiv 
KoXovyrts  Bdrtpoy  hu  (calling  only 
the  one  of  then;  an  existing  thing. 


as  Parmenides  and  the  Atomists ; 
cf.  Pt.  i.  479  sq. ;  687  sqq.)  ii4ut>6r€pa 
6fiolo9S  clvcu  Xeyrrc*  <rxc56y  ftkp  ykp 
i.fuf>or4p<iff  (i.e.  whether  we  call 
only  the  one  or  only  the  other  an 
existing  thing)  li^,  d/JC  oit  ^6o  ftrrjv. 
*AAi}d7)  \4y(is.  *AAA*  Upa  rk  Sifiiptt 
$ov\«T$(  KoAciy  6v  ;  "Icrw*.  'AAA', 
&  <pl\oif  ipiiffOfiev,  xhy  ofhtt  rb.  8^ 
KkyoiT  tuf  acupiarara  (y.  *Op$6rara 
^priKas.  By  this  explanation  the 
above  view  seems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly Justified.  It  might  indeed 
be  objected  (Bonitz,  Phit.  Stud, 
ii.  51)  that  the  possibility  men- 
tioned by  Pluto  in  the  above  pas- 
sage—that existence  itself  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  two  elements — is 
overlooked.  This  supposition,  it  is 
true,  is  not  expressly  contradicted  by 
Plato,  apparently  from  the  reasons 
indicated  above ;  but  his  design  in 
mentioning  it  can  only  be  to  show 
the  untenability  of  the  assertion  of 
an  original  duality  of  existence  in 
any  sense  that  could  possibly  be 
assigned  to  it.  In  the  case  before 
us,  this  is  done  "b^  showing  the 
contradiction  such  an  assumption 
involves  {v\z.  the  necessity  of  three 
existents  instead  of  the  presup- 
posed two).  The  same  argument 
would    apply     with     equal    force 
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of  moral  and  mental  conditions,  that  there  must  be 
some  other  Being  than  that  of  Sense.^^  The  Parmenides 
takes  up  the  question  more  generally  and  from  a  logical 
point  of  view  (Farm.  137),  developing  both  hypo- 
theses,— *  the  One  is '  and  '  the  One  is  not ' — in  their 
consequences.  From  the  Being  of  the  One,  contradic- 
tions arise  conditionally;  from  the  Non-being  of  the 
One,  absolutely.  It  is  thus  proved  that  without  the  One 
Being,  neither  the  thought  of  the  One,  nor  the  Being 
of  the  Many,  would  be  possible:  however  inadequate 
may  be  the  Eleatic  view  of  the  One  Being,  and  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  rise  from  this  abstract  Unity 
excluding  Plurality,  to  the  comprehensive  Unity  of 
the  Idea.^®  The  proper  connection  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine,  however,  is  more  clearly  marked  in  other  ex- 
positions. 

The  theory  of  Ideas,  then,  is  groimded  on  these  two 
main  points  of  view,  that,  to  its  author,  neither  true 
Knowledge  nor  true  Being  seems  possible  without  the 
Reality  of  Ideas.  These  points  of  view  .overlap,  and 
are  mingled  in  Plato's  expositions ;  for  the  reason  why 
Knowledge  is  impossible  without  Ideas  is  this:  that 


against  the  aiwumption  of  three, 
four,  or  any  additional  quantity 
whatsoever,  of  original  elements: 
and  we  have  really  an  indirect 
assertion  here  of  what  has  been 
directly  stated  in  the  two  other 
cases,  that  the  originally  existent, 
qua  existent,  can  only  bo  one. 

"  246  E  «q. ;  of.  Theaet.  loo  E, 
where  those  who  would  allow 
nothing  to  be  real,  fj  ol  tiy  d^yMtncu 
itirpl^  rcity  x^P^^^  XafiitrBaiy  irp(£|cis 
Si  tcaU  y€p4atis  icai  way  rh  iLoparov 


oitK  &irod(x^M<>'^'  ^'  iyovaias  ftdptif 
are  treated  with  unqualified  con- 
tempt. 

"  This  view  of  the  Parmonidos, 
which  I  first  propounded  in  ray 
Flat.  Stud.  159  sqq.  and  defended 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work,  part  i.  p.  346  sqq.,  I  cannot 
subhUintiate  ^ith  gre^iter  detail  in 
this  place;  besides  the  di«8i'rt.i- 
tioHH  mentioned  above,  cf.  Susemilil 
Genet.  Entw.  i.  341  sqq. ;  Kibbing, 
loc.  cit.  221  sqq. 
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sensible  existence  wants  permanence  and  self-consis- 
tency, without  vhich  Knowledge  is  unthinkable.  And 
that  the  material  phenomenon  has  no  true  Being  is 
proved  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  it  ideally. 
The  same  <^onclusion  is  reached  by  the  Platonic  proofs 
of  the  theory  as  represented  by  Aristotle  in  his  work  on 
Ideas,*^  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  that  work.*® 
The  first  of  these,  the  Xoyov  i/c  t(ou  iTriarrffiatv,  coincides 
with  the  proof  above  developed— that  all  Knowledge 
refers  to  the  permanent,  self-identical  Ideas.  The 
second,  to  iu  iwl  ttoXXo)/',  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Universal  which  is  in  all  particulars  of  the 
same  Genus,  must  itself  be  distinct  from  these.  The 
third  (to  vohv  tl  <f>8apivT€ov\  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  second,  proves  the  independent  existence  of 
Ideas,  by  the  argument  that  the  universal  concept  re- 
mains in  the  soul  even  if  the  phenomenon  be  destroyed. 
Two  other  proofs,  4idduced  by  Alexander, — that  things 
to  which  the  same  predicates  belong,  must  be  copied 
from  the  same  archetype,  and  that  things  which  are 
like  one  another  can  only  be  so  by  reason  of  participa- 
tion in  one  Universal, — concur  with  those  already 
quoted  from  Parm.  132  and  Phsedo  74.  The  doctrine 
of  Ideas  therefore  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  Reality  belongs  not  to  the  Phenomenon 
with  its  self-contradictory  divisions  and  variability, 
but  to  the  Essence  of  things  in  its  unity  and  iden- 
tity ;  not  to  the  sensibly  perceived  but  to  the  logically 
thought.  • 

»•  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  232  sq.,  "  From  Arist.  MeUph.  i.  9, 
and  Sahwegler  and  Bonitz  ad  loc.  990  b.  8  sqq.  22,  and  Alex,  ad 
Arist.  locum. 
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The  theory  being  thus  derived,  we  can  also  see  how 
the  hypothesis  of  Ideas  connects  itself  with  Plato's  his- 
torical position.  Besides  his  relation  to  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle refers  us  to  the  influence  of  the  Heraclitean 
philosophy,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Eleatics.  '  These  systems,'  he  says,^^  *  were  followed 
by  the  enquiries  of  Plato,  which  indeed  on  most  points 
were  allied  with  the  Pythagoreans,  but  in  some  par- 
ticulars diverged  from  the  Italian  philosophy.  From 
his  youth  he  agreed  with  Cratylus  and  the  Heracli- 
teans,  that  all  things  sensible  are  in  continual  flux, 
and  that  no  knowledge  of  them  is  possible;  and  he 
remained  true  to  that  doctrine.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  embraced  the  Socratic  philosophy,  which 
occupied  itself  with  Ethical  investigations  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  natural  science,  yet  in  these  sought  out  the 
universal  and  applied  itself  primarily  to  determination 
of  concepts ;  and  so  Plato  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  procedure  must  refer  to  something  different  from 
Sense,  for  sensible  things  cannot  be  universally  defined, 
being  always  liable  to  change.  These  classes  of  ex- 
istence, then,  he  called  Ideas  ;  concerning  sensible  things, 
he  maintained  that  they  subsist  side  by  side  with  Ideas, 
and  are  named  after  them,  for  the  Manifold  which 
bears  like  name  with  the  Ideas  is  such  by  virtue  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ideas.  This  last  definition  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent expression  of  the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  things 
are  the  copies  of  numbers.'  '  Moreover,'  continues  Aris- 
totle at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  '  he  assigns  re- 
spectively to  his  two  elements, — to   the  One  and  to 

"  Metaph.  i.  6,  beginn.     Cf.  xiii.  9 ;  1086  a.  35  sqq. 
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Matter, — the  causes  of  good  and  evil ;  in  which  he  was 
anticipated  by  some  of  the  earlier  philosophers,  as 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.'  This  passage  sums  up 
nearly  all  the  elements  from  which  the  Platonic  theory 
of  Ideas  was  historically  developed ;  the  Eleatics  and 
Megarians  might,  however,  have  been  more  expressly 
mentioned.  The  Socratic  demand  for  conceptual  know- 
ledge unmistakably  forms  the  starting  point  of  the 
theory ;  but  Plato,  by  the  utilization  of  all  that  the 
earlier  philosophy  offered,  and  in  the  direction  which  it 
traced  out  for  him,  enlarged  this  ground ;  his  greatness, 
indeed,  consists  in  his  having  been  able  to  draw  forth 
the  result  of  the  whole  previous  development,  and 
shape  from  the  given  elements  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion. Socrates  had  declared  that  all  true  knowledge 
must  rest  upon  right  concepts :  he  liad  recognised  in 
this  conceptual  knowledge  the  rule  of  all  action  ;  he  had 
shown  that  Nature  herself  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  concept  of  an  End.  Plato  follows  him  in  tliese  con- 
victions, and  combines  with  them  what  earlier  philoso- 
phers— Parmenides  and  Heraclitus,  Empedocles  and 
Democritus — had  taught  on  the  uncertainty  of  the 
senses,  and  on  the  difference  of  rational  Cognition 
from  Opinion*^ — together  with  Anaxagoras'  doctrines 
of  the  world-forming  mind,  and  the  intelligent  dis- 
position   of    all   things.^      With   those    older   philo- 


«  See  above,  p.  170  sqq.,  with 
which  compare  vol.  i.  p.  476  sq. ; 
583  sq.;  651  :  741  sq. 

»«  Plato  himself.  Phsedo,  97  B 
sq.  (vide  vol.  i.  811);  Phileb.  28  C, 
sqq.,  tells  us  what  importance  he 


attached  to  this  doctrine,  and  what 
conclusions  he  drew  from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  he  regretted 
the  absence  of  its  further  develop- 
ment in  Anaxagoras. 
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sophers,  their  view  of  knowledge  was  only  a  consequence 
of  their  metaphysics ;  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  reduces 
Socrates'  principles  on  scientific  method  to  the  meta- 
physical ideas  they  presuppose.  He  asks,  How  is  the 
Eeal  to  be  conceived  by  us,  if  only  reasoning  thought 
assures  a  true  cognition  of  the  Eeal  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion Parmenides  had  already  replied  ;  The  one  eternal 
invariable  Essence  can  alone  be  regarded  as  the  Eeal* 
And  a  similar  answer  was  given  by  Plato's  fellow- 
disciple  Euclides,  who  may  possibly  have  anticipated 
Plato  in  the  formation  of  his  system.^*  Plato  was 
drawn  to  such  a  view  by  several  influences.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  him  a  direct  result 
of  the  Socratic  theory  of  conceptual  knowledge  that 
something  real  should  correspond  to  our  concepts, 
and  that  this  should  excel  all  else  in  reality  as  far 
as  science  excels  all  other  ways  of  knowing  in 
truth.**  Similarly  it  became  clear  that  the  object 
of  our  thought  must  not  be  sought  in  the  pheno- 
menon.^ This,  however,  ensued  still  more  definitely 
from  the  Heraclitean  doctrines  of  the  flux  of  all  things ; 
for  the  permanent  element,  to  which  our  ideas  relate, 
could  not  lie  in  the  spliere  of  unconditional  change.^ 
The  PZleatic  arguments  against  Pliu*ality  and  Mutation 
were  at  any  rate  so  far  acknowledged  by  Plato  that  he 
excluded  from  true  Being  that  unregulated  movement 
and  imlimited  Multiplicity — not  comprehended  in  the 
unity  of  the  Idea,  not  co-articulated  according  to  fixed 
difierences  of  kind — which  tlie  world  of  Sense  appeared 

«*  Vide  Part  i.  p.  218  sq.  "  Ibid.  p.  226. 

*»  Vide  supra,  p.  225  sq.  «•  Ibid.  p.  228. 
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to  him  to  oflFer.**  And  Parmenides,  having  already, 
on  these  grounds,  denied  to  Being  all  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  the  Pythagoreans  having,  in  their  num- 
bers, declared  that  which  is  not  palpable  to  the  sensbs 
to  be  the  Essence  of  things*^ — Plato  may  have  be«i 
all  the  more  inclined  to  maintain  the  same  of  the  Im- 
material which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  our  con- 
cepts. Nor,  lastly,  must  we  estimate  too  lightly  the 
influence  of  that  aesthetic  view  of  the  world  which  was 
always  uppermost  in  Plato's  artistic  spirit.  As  the 
Greek  everywhere  loves  clear  limitation,  lirmly  out- 
.  lined  forms,  definiteness,  visibility,  as  in  his  mythology 
he  places  before  us  the  whole  contents  of  moral  and 
natural  life  embodied  in  plastic  shapes, — so  does  Plato 
feel  the  necessity  of  translating  the  matter  of  his 
thought  out  of  the  abstract  form  of  the  concept 
into  the  concrete  form  of  an  ideal  vision.  It  does  not 
satisfy  him  that  our  reason  should  distinguish  the  quali- 
fying realities  embodied  in  things, — that  we  should 
separate  them  from  tlie  connection  in  which  we  per- 
ceive them ;  they  must  also  exist  in  themselves  apart 
from  this  inter-connection ;  they  must  condense  into 
independent  essences,  concepts  must  become  Ideas.  The 
doctrine  of  Ideas  thus  appears  as  a  truly  Greek  creation. 


"  Vide  loc.  cit  and  note  92. 
Ftirther  details  will  be  given  in 
the  paragraph  on  Matter. 

*•  We  shjill  find  an  opportunity 
later  on  to  return  to  the  importance 
attached  by  Plato  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrines  of  numbers.  Aris- 
totle's statement,  MeUiph.  i.  6 
beginn.  that  Plato  had  in  most 
points  adhered    to   the  Pythago- 


reans, goes  too  far.  Asclepius  (ad 
loc.  Met/iph.)  corrects  Aristotle, 
but  is  also  mistaken  in  his  asser- 
tion that  •  he  ought  to  have  said  in 
all  points,  for  Plato  was  a  tho- 
rough Pythagorean.'  The  same 
statement  was  frequently  made  in 
the  Xeo-Pjrthagorean  and  Neo- 
Platonic  schools. 
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and,  more  particularly,  as  a  fruit  of  that  union  be- 
tween the  Socratic  and  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  which 
was  accomplished  in  Plato's  comprehensive  mind.  The 
Ideas  are  the  Socratic  concepts,  elevated  from  rules  of 
knowledge  into  metaphysical  principles,  and  applied  to 
the  speculations  of  natural  philosophy  concerning  the 
essence  and  groimds  of  Existence.*^ 

,  11.  The  Concept  of  Ideas. — If,  then,  we  would  be 
clear  as  to  the  general  concept  and  nature  of  Ideas, 
it  primarily  follows  from  the  preceding  discussion 
that  they  are  that  which,  as  unconditioned  Eeality, 
is  unaflFected  by  the  change  and  partial  non-being  of 
the  phenomenon,  and,  as  uniform  and  self-identical,  is 
untouched  by  the  multiplicity  and  contradictions  of  con- 
crete existence.'^     Plato  takes  for  this  permanent  and 


••  Further  particulars  on  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  to 
earlier  philosophic  theories  wiU  be 
given  presently.  »SchIeiennacher« 
Gesch.  d.  Phil.  104,  combats  the 
ftboTe-mentioned  Aristotelian  ex- 
planation, and  wishes  to  refer  the 
Ideas  to  a  combination  between 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras — to  a 
remotlelling  of  the  doctrine  of 
homosomeries.  This  theory  is  en- 
tirely without  historical  justifica- 
tion. Herl;ert,  more  correctly  (in 
his  treatise,  which  will  still  repay 
perusal,  Do  Plat,  systematis  fun- 
damento,  Werke,  xii.  63  sq.),  sees 
in  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  a  combina- 
tion of  Eleatic  and  Heraclitean 
elements,  but  leaves  entirely  out 
of  account  the  main  point,  viz. 
the  Socratic  conceptual  philoso- 
phy. The  formula  in  which  he 
sums  up  the  gist  of  his  view: 
Divide  Heracliti  y4yt<rir    oiffitf 


Parmenidis:  habebis  ideas  Platonia 
(for  which— in  spite  of  Ueberweg, 
Unters.  plat.  Schr.  40— wo  could 
just  as  well  say  conversely :  divide 
oifciay  Parmenidis,  &c. )', is  better 
adapted  to  the  Atomistic  doctrine 
than  to  that  of  Ideas  :  vide  vol.  i. 
687  sqq. 

"In  the  first  reference  Plato 
calls  the  Ideas  oiftrla  (Pliaedr.  247  C; 
Crat  386  D;  Phaedo.  78  D ;  Parm. 
136  A);  dt«ioj  oMa  (Tim.  37  E); 
i€l  fcy  (ibid.  27  D);  6pru>shy,  tim»t 
6vra  (Phsedr.  247  C,  E;  Rep.  x. 
697  D);  ncarrtKMs  hv  (Soph.  248 
E  ;  Rep.  v.  477  A)  ;  icord  ratnk  hp, 
i»cra{nt9i  hv,  del  icotA  tovtA  txo¥ 
buciyfrrufs  (Tim.  35  A  ;  38A;  Pha?do, 
78  D ;  cf.  Soph.  248  B) ;  the  adjec- 
tive avrhs  or  ainh  t  firri  (Phidr. 
247  1);  ThesBt.  176  C;  Crat.  389 
D  ;  Soph.  226  C ;  Parm.  130  B ;  1 33 
D;  134  D;  Phsedo,  65  D  sq. ;  78  D; 
100  C ;    Phileb.  62  A ;    Rep.  vi. 
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self-identical  element  (as  the  name  of  Ideas  shows  ^*) 
the  Universal  or  Genus  —  that  which  is  conceived 
by  us  in  general  concepts.  This  alone  it  is  which 
as  early  as  the  Theaetetus  appears  as  the  Essence  of 
things  and   the   sole   object   of  science ;  *^   with   the 


607  B;  493  E;  Tim.  61  B;  is 
an  equivalent  term ;  cf.  Arist.  Me- 
taph.  iii.  2;  997  b.  8;  vii.  16, 
1040  b.  32  ;  Eth.  Nich.  i.  4 ;  1096 
b.  34.  Other  passages  may  be 
found  Ind.  Aristot.  1 24  b.  62  sqq. 
Parm.  132  C  the  Ideas  are  de- 
signated as  If;  in  Phileb.  16  A  sq. 
as  Ji^Scs  or  fwydB^s. 

•*  fTSof  and  l8^o  (for  which 
IMfxpii  is  used  Pbsedo,  103  E ;  104 
D;  Phileb.  12  C)  signify  in  Plato 
generally  any  form  or  shape,  espe- 
cially, however,  species  or  genus 
(for  as  yet  these  were  not  distin- 
guished, vide  note  94),  and  from 
a  subjective  point  of  view  the  Idea 
or  general  concept;  e.g.  Euthy- 
phro,  6  D;  Gorg.  464  E;  Theaet. 
148  D ;  Meno,  72  C ;  Phsedr.  249  B ; 
266  D;  Soph.  253  D;  Parm.  129 
C;  132  A-b;  Symp.  206  B;  210 
B;  Rep.  v.  464  A;  vi.  607  B; 
viii.  644  D;  Phileb.  16  D;  23  D; 
32  C ;  cf.  Ast,  Lex.  Plat. ;  Brandis, 
gr.  rom.  Phil.  ii.  221  sqq.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  6 
(supra,  p.  233),  Plato  seems  to 
have  established  this  usage.  Both 
ancients  and  modems  have  in 
vain  tried  to  discover  any  distinc- 
tion in  the  signification  of  the  two 
expressions.  Seneca  e.g.  has  the 
assertion,  of  course  not  original, 
that  i5€o  is  the  exemplary  tJBos 
the  forma  ab  exfrnplari  siimta 
— the  archetype  and  the  copy  re- 
spectively. Further  development 
of  this  is  found  in  the  Neo-Platonist 
Johannes  Diaconus,  AUeg.  in  Hes. 


Theog.  462  Ox.,  who  was  indebted 
to  Proclus  for  his  knowledge.  He 
says  that  Hia  with  a  simple  «  sig- 
nifies the  purely  simple,  the  ainokvy 
the  avToSi^r,  &c.,  cKoj  with  a  diph- 
thong r&  ffMrra  ^k  r^x^s  r§  iral 
<r<&fiaros  fj  fiofxpTis  (add  koX  0\ijf). 
These  are,  of  course,  mere  fictions. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Kicht«r  (De 
Id.  Plat.  28  sq.)  and  Schleierma- 
cher  (Gesch.  d.  Phil.  104),  who 
would  make  tJSos  signify  the  con- 
cept of  a  species,  i94a  the  arche- 
type ;  nor  with  the  view  of  Deu- 
schle  (Plat.  Sprachphil.  73).  and 
Susemihl  (Genet.  Entw.  122),  that 
in  clSos  we  are  to  understand  the 
subjective  concept,  in  l^4a  the  ob- 
jective fundamental  form  (Stein- 
hart  inverta  this  order,  but  acknow- 
ledges both  the  expressions  to  be 
essentially  the  same).  A  compa- 
rison of  the  above  and  other  pas- 
sages proves  that  Plato  makes  no 
distinction  at  all  between  the  two, 
as  regards  their  scientific  mean- 
ing; cf.  e.g.  Parm.  132  A  sq. ; 
136  B. 

•»  Theaet.  186  B,  after  several 
concepts  have  been  mentioned : 
ravra,  5^)  wdt^ra  8t&  rlyos  ircpl  a^roXr 
Siavoct ;  o/Jt€  yiip  8i*  iucoris  ofht  8i* 
6^(ws  oi6v  re  rh  Koivhv  Xc^i^vuv 
ircpl  ahrwv.  Ibid.  C :  ^  8c  Zih  riyos 
9^vafus  r6  r*  ^iri  iraai  Koiyhy  «ral  rh 
4ir\  rovTots  iriKot  aot ;  186  D  (with 
reference  to  this  passage) :  4y  fi^y 
&pa  rois  waHifituTty  (sensible  im- 
pressions) ohK  ht  4Tiari)fi%  4y  Bh 
T^  wtpi  4Kciyc9y  ffuWoyuTfi^-  ova  lot 
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search  for  which,  according  to  the  Phsedrus,  ail  Know- 
ledge begins;**  which  the  Parmenides  describes  as 
alone  true  Being;'*  to  say  nothing  of  the  above- 
quoted  distinct  and  reiterated  declarations.  Plato,'® 
therefore,  expressly  defines  the  Idea  as  that  which  is 
common  to  the  Many  of  like  name  ;  Aristotle  similarly 
defines  it  '^  as  the  iv  inrl  ttoXXq)!/,  and  on  this  founds 
his  objection  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  assume 
the  Universal  as  Substance  and,  in  so  far,  as  a  parti- 
cular.*®    The  view   of  modem  criticism**  that  Ideas 


yap  Kol  kKffitias  irraSiBa   fi^y^    &s 
Ifouctf    Huvarhy    &f«<r9ai,    iKu     9k 

"  Phsedr.  266  D  (vide  p.  199, 
where  further  proofs  are  adduced)  ; 
ibid.  249  B. 

*■  E.g.  132  C.  where  the  cTJoj  is 
designated  as  the  tv  h  ixl  -wcuri  rh 
vSjifM  ivh¥  vo9i^  filay  rivii  oZtrav 
JZianf^  the  Iv  aci  %v  rh  adrh  4ir\  -waaiy. 
1 35  A  :  &s  iari  y4vos  n  iKiarov  Kok 
ovtria  ainii  Koff  airhv.  Cf.  Rep.  vi. 
507  B :  iroXAib  iroXA  .  .  .  «ra2  iroXX^ 
iiyctBh  KoX  %K<urra  offrwy  tlvai  ^ofidy 
T€  Kol  9iopi(ofiw  r^  \Sytff .  .  .  Jca2 
aitrh  8^  jcoX^k  koI  alrrd  hyaBhy  koX 
olhot  x€p\  trdrrwy,  h  rort  &s  iroWiL 
4rl0ffxty,  xd\ty  al  kot*  lB4ay  ulay 
ixdarov  &%  fuas  o6aris  riB4vr€S  5 
foTiy  Imurrov  irpoaayopt^ofity  .  .  . 
Kou  rk  fih  8^  bpatrBai  (^oficv,  yotiaBcu 
8*  o(^,  T^  8*  ab  Itiai  yotlnBat  fify 
dpcurBcu  8'  olf.  Tim.  31  A  .starts  od 
the  same  supposition  that  for  every 
plaralit  J  an  Idea  must  be  assumed 
as  unitj. 

••  Rep.  X.  696  A :  tlSos  ykp  irui  ri 
ty  €K€urroy  udtBofifv  rlBftrBai  irtpl 
cjceurra  rh  iroWk  oh  raurhy  tyofia 
irruptpofup.  Ritter  (ii.  306  ;  cf.  303 
A3)  translates  this  passage :  '  An 
Idea  is  assigned  to  each  thing  which 
we  designate  as  a  number  of  things 


by  the  same  name/  and  he  infers 
that,  inasmuch  as  not  merely  every 
individual  but  also  every  attribute, 
every  condition,  and  every  relation, 
and  even  the  variable,  can  be  set 
forth  in  names,  and  every  name 
signifies  an  Idea,  therefore  the  Idea 
cannot  merely  express  genenil  con- 
cepts. Here  however  the  main 
point  is  neglected  ;  viz.  that  what 
the  Idea  corresponds  to  is  tlie  6yofia 
common  to  many  tkinga. 

"  Metaph.  i.  9,  990  b.  6  (xiii. 
4,  1079  a.  2):  KoSt  %Kwrroy  yiip 
6p.',yvp.6y ri itrri  {iy  rois  clfSccri)  koX 
xaph  rks  oMas  (i.e.  oMou  in  the 
Aristotelian  sense,  substances)  rwy 
Tc  (?  cf.  Bonitz  ad  loc.)  &AXwv  &y 
i<rriy  ty  M  iroAXwv.  ITonce  in  what 
follows  the  ty  iwl  -woWwy  is  men- 
tioned under  the  Platonic  evidences 
for  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  vide  p. 
232.  Cf.  Metaph.  xiii.  4,  1078  b. 
30 :  &AV  6  uhy  ^Kpdrris  rk  koBoKov 
oit  x^P^^"^^  inolft  ovBk  robs  dpi- 
fffiois'  ol  8'  ix^purtuf  kojL  rh.  roiavra 
ray  6yray  IBtas  xpo<rny6ptwray.  lb. 
1079  a.  9,  32  ;  Anal.  post.  i.  11 
beginn. 

»  Metaph.  vii.  16,  1040  b.  26 
sqq. ;  xiii.  9,  1086  a.  31  sqq. 

'•  Ritter,  loc.  cit.,  with  whom 
Volquardsen  agrees,  Plat.  Idee.  d. 
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contain  not  only  the  Universal  in  the  sense  we  associate 
with  the  word,  but  also  the  individual,  besides  being 
incapable  of  proof,  is  thus  evidently  opposed  to  Plato's 
clear  definitions.  This  Universal,  which  is  the  idea, 
he  conceives  as  separate  from  the  world  of  Pheno- 
mena, as  absolutely  existing  Substance.*®  It  is  the 
heavenly  sphere,  in  which  alone  lies  the  field  of  truth, 
in  which  the  gods  and  pure  souls  behold  colourless, 
shapeless,  incorporeal   Existence ;  **  the  justice,  tem- 


pers. Geist.  17  sq.,  without,  how- 
eyer,  adducing  anything  new.  Rit- 
ter  brings  the  following  pK»ints  in 
support  of  his  view :  (1)  what 
has  already  been  refuted,  note 
36.  (2)  The  fact  that  in  Crut.  386  D 
and  elsewhere  a  permanent  ex- 
istence is  attribute*!  not  merely  to 
things,  but  also  to  the  actions  or 
acti>*ities  of  things.  From  this, 
however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  activities  individually — as 
distinct  from  their  general  con- 
cepts— go  to  form  the  content  of  the 
respective  Ideas.  (3)  That  according 
to  Plato  the  soul  is  non-sensible 
and  imperishable.  But  this  is 
far  from  proving  that  it  is  an 
Idea.  (4)  That  according  to  Theaet. 
184  D,  the  individual  soul  is  con- 
sidered as  an  Idea,  and  (Phaedo, 
102  B)  what  Simmias  is  and  what 
Socrates  is,  is  distinguished  from 
what  is  both  of  them.  The  latter 
passage,  however,  rather  goes 
against  Ritter,  for  what  Simmias 
is  and  what  Socrates  is, — i.e.  their 
individual  existence,— is  here  se- 
parjited  from  the  Idea  or  common 
element  in  which  both  i)artnke.  In 
the  first  passjige  (Theaet.  184  D), 
certiinly  the  argument  is  that  the 
single  experiences  of  sense  coin» 
cide  €iJ  /itiai'  rivii  iZiav^  cTtc  ^f'vxV 


tXrt  8  Ti  Zu  KoXttv :  but  the  latter 
qualification  only  proves  that  in 
the  present  case  we  have  not  to 
deal  with  the  stricter  philosophic 
usage  of  lUa  or  cTSor.  The  word 
stands  in  an  indefinite  sense,  just 
as  in  Tim.  28  A,  49  A,  02  A 
(where  matter  is  calle<i  an  cTSos); 
69  C,  69  C,  70  C,  71  A;  Rep.  vi. 
607  I'l,  &c. ;  and  also  in  the  pas- 
Siige  Theajt.  167  C,  wrongly  cited 
by  Ritter  on  his  side.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  (Phaedo,  103  E,  104 
C,  106  C  sq.)  that  the  soul  is  not 
an  Idea  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.     Vide  infra. 

*•  This  wortl,  taken  in  the  ori- 
ginal Aristotelian  sense,  signifies 
generally  anything  subsisting  for 
itself,  forming  no  inherent  part  or 
attribute  of  anything  else,  and 
having  no  need  of  any  substratum 
sepjirjite  from  itself.  Of  course  if 
we  undcrstytnd  by  substance,  as 
Ilerbart  does  (loc.  cit.  Werke.  xii. 
76),  that  which  contains  several 
muUible  properties,  itself  remain- 
ing constant  in  the  permutations  of 
these  proportit^,  we  have  every 
reason  for  combating  as  he  does 
the  assertion  that  the  Ideas  are 
substances. 

*'  Phaedr.  247  C  sq. 
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perance,  and  science  that  are  exalted  above  all  Becom- 
ing, and  exist  not  in  another,  but  in  their  own  pure 
Essence.  The  true  Beauty  is  in  no  living  creature  in 
earth  or  heaven  or  anywhere  else,  but  remains  in  its 
purity  everlastingly  for  itself  and  by  itself,  in  one  form 
(ouTo  Kaff  avTo  fieff  avrov  fiovoeihh  del  6v\  unmoved  by 
the  changes  of  that  which  participates  in  it.*^  The 
Essence  of  things  exists  absolutely  for  itself,  one  in 
kind,  and  subject  to  no  vicissitude.*^  The  Ideas  stand 
as  the  eternal  prototypes  of  Being — all  other  things 
are  copied  from  them.**  Purely  for  themselves  {aina 
Kaff  atrra),  and  divided  from  that  which  has  part  in 
them  {x^pls)^  they  are  in  the  intelligible  sphere  (tottoj 
voriTosi)  to  be  beheld  not  with  eyes,  but  by  thought 
alone ;  **  visible  things  are  but  their  adumbrations :  *^ 
phenomena,  we  might  say,  are  relative ;  the  Ideas  alone 


"  Symp.  211  A.  .Steinlinrt  (PI. 
Wk.  iii.  424,  441;  iv.  254,  641), 
following  the  Noo-Platonists  (cf.  vol. 
iii.  b.  695;  723,  3,  2Qd  ed.),  says: 
*  The  Ideas  must  not  bo  confounded 
■with  the  general  concepts  of  the 
understanding' — *in  the  Sympo- 
sium (loc.  cit.)  they  are  most  de- 
cidedly distinguished  from  generic 
concepts  : ' — '  the  concept  of  Spe- 
cies becomes  an  Idea  only  bo  far  as 
it  participates  in  the  Ideal  concept, 
of  Genus/  I  iigreo  with  Bonitz 
(Plat.  Stud.  ii.  75  sq.)  and  others  in 
opposing  these  views.  The  cou- 
tout  of  the  Ideas  is  given  by  ge- 
neral concepts, — hypostatised  by 
Plato — without  any  difference  being 
made  between  Ideal  and  other  con- 
cepts ;  nor  are  Species  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  Idtuis  :  everj'  Species, 
except  the  ivjima  species,  may  be  re- 


garded as  a  Genus.  Cf.  further,  Ilep. 
vi.  511  C  (v.  sup.  p.  168);  Parmen. 
130  C  sq. ;  Phiieb.  16  C  (v.  sup. 
206,  92)  ;  and  subsequent  remarks 
on  the  extent  of  the  World  of 
Ideas. 

"  Phaedo,  78  D :  itl  avrAy  «a- 
<rro¥  t  ftrriy  fu>yoci8«s  hy  oirb  KoSt 
avrh^  uxra^tts  xar^  ravrh  ^x*^  *^ 
ovS^OTC  oJrSoMp  ovJiofx&s  iXXMUao'ty 
ohitfjilay  ^vSfxerai.  Philcb.  15  B; 
Tim.  61  B;  vide  not«  6. 

**  Tim.  28  A;  Parm.  132  D; 
The»t.  176  E. 

**  P.  556,  I*t.  i. ;  Parmen.  128  E  ; 
130  E  sq. ;  135  A ;  Phaedo,  100  B; 
liep.  vi.  507  B  (vide  note  35). 

*•  They  are  represented  ns  sueh 
in  tlie  famous  allegory  of  tlie  Cave- 
dwellers,  Kep.  vii. :  514  B  sq. ; 
516  E;  517  D. 
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are  xlnmhxze/^  hi  a  wshiL  the  Ideas  aie»  co  use  ^ 
ainficnttioii  of  ArMCflde%  jjm^nm  mlz^  —  L^  tliise  be- 
ItMfp^  XA  them  a  Bein^  aii±relj  isdepoidiaic   <^  «^ 

differ/*iit  from,  the  Bexn^  of  things :  they  are  ari&siib-- 
smment  entities.^     Coaaetpiendy*  thiia&  theodes  wkiek 
have  codfiifled  the  Platonic  Ide&»  wich    :ieaa;bie   soIk 
atazu^e^^  hypoeta^^iied  images  of  the  fasusj  i  iiiealsj^  or 
with  snhjectiTe  concepdoo^^.  are  neither  of  them  cocxect. 
Thr:  fint**  ia  now  pretty  generally  abandiHied«  -■«n^i  haj 
been  already  reftited  by  the  preceding  qiaxatiott?  &om 
the  PhadrTW,  Sympodmn,  and   Sepoidic:  we   mxgiit 
alfto  xf^px  to  the  a*5ertion  of  the  TinuEiu  ( 52  B  w  thar 
only  the  copy  of  the  Idea — in  generaL  the  Becoming, 
not.  the  tmly  Exi-^.ing — is  in  space  ;  together  with  the 
coiToVy>rative  testim.>ny  of  Aristotle. '^     It  may  be  said 


th^   m4^    •Sn^   an<l    rh«  Tp«s  rt: 

0WYXPp4i9  rir  JTran^  t«  amf   cwri 

A^*f««4>,  aw,  Parm.  133  C;  Rep. 
jr,  i38  A.  Henwodoni*.  .ip.  Simpl. 
Miys.  .S 1  b,  ntijn  :  risw  irrw  rk  ftkw 
ntif  aina  tlvtu  Keyu  fnxirwr].  «f 
Mpuirov  ««)  ^finrar,  ra  Z4  vpiis  irtpa, 
HtU  tttirrwp  ikfiir  its  irp^  irarria,  its 
kr/oBhw  HOK^,  rk  U  &i  Tp6s  rt.  But 
hhhfMf/^h  thin  lofnvil  (li.*?tiLction  ex- 
t/jTjdn  M  ««ch  through  both  worl'Ja 
--the  worl«I  of  .•^n»e  and  the  world 
of  Idfca«  ((rf.  on  tho  Idea  of  the  Re- 
lativo,  Hubter,  note*  126)  —  in  a 
metaphywcal  w-nM;  the  Idea  alone 
in  an  aJ^olute.  It  is,  as  ve  have 
jiifit  l^en  told,  alnh  koB"  aur6  ; 
trhile  of  thft  phenomenon  of  sense 
H  m  Wild  iripov  rtrhi  ktl  <p4p€rai 
^mofffui,  9ik  ravra  iy  kriptf  fpoar- 
ilKtt    rwX  ylyyt(T0ai  (Tim.    52  C). 


The  laiter  is  a  rtjlatire,  onlr  a 
copy  of^  the  IdcA— ha*  i:^  e^:. 
enee  only  in  and  tiiroQ^  >?»r^  j^ 
lation. 

**  ^letapb.  L  9.  991  b.  2 ;  xiij. 
9,  I0§6  a.  31  s^.  :x£ii.  4:  ride  p 
o64,  1 ;  Phys.  ii.  2,  193,  b.  3o  : 
cf.  AnaL  Post.  i.  77  a.  5  ;  Metaph 
L  6.  987  b.  8.  29  ;  and  mv  Plat! 
Stud.  230. 

*•  ow-uu  as  Aristotle  calls  them  : 
cf.  IMctaph.  i. 9. 900 b.  30 ;  991  b.  1 ; 
iii.  6,  1002  b.  29;  rii.  16.  HMO  K 
26.  ITow  this  determination  har- 
monise:* with  the  other,  that  things 
exist  only  in  and  through  the  Ideas, 
wiin>e  discuss€<l  later  on. 

*•  Tiedemann,  Geist.  d.  spek. 
Phil.  ii.  91  sq..  where  by  *8ul)- 
stances'  are  understoo-i  sensible 
substances ;  cf.  Van  Heusde,  Init, 
Phil.  Plat.  ii.  3,  30.  40. 

"  Phys.  iv.  1,  209  b.  33:  TWdrwyi 
fi4yrot  \fKr4oy  .  .  .  84a  ri  ovk  4y 
ritKtf    rk    clSiy.    iii.  4,    203  a.  8: 
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that  Plato  speaks  of  the  super-inundane  sphere,  and 
that  his  disciple  describes  Ideas  as  alaOrrrh  aiSia.^^ 
But  the  figurative  character  of  the  foiiner  representa- 
tion is  too  apparent  to  allow  of  its  serving  as  proof; 
and  Aristotle's  remark  is  clearly  not  intended  to  convey 
Plato's  own  view,  but  to  disprove  it  by  its  consequence**^ 
The  other  supposition,  tliat  the  Platonic  Ideas  are  sub- 
jective thoughts,  is  more  prevalent.  Hardly  anyone 
would  now  regard  them  as  mere  conceptions  of  human 
reason;**  but  it  has  been  maintained,  even  recently, 
that  they  have  no  absolute  existence,  but  are  only  tho 
thoughts  of  God.**     This   theory  is  as  imtrue  as  the 


nxdruy  Bh  ^w  [rod  oupavov']  fiiv 
oMv  tlycu  ff&fJMf  oifBh  riis  iScas,  8i& 
T^  firi94irov  tlfot  a^ds. 

»=  Arist  MetAph.  iii.  2,  997  h. 
5  8q.;  cf.  vii.  16,  1040  b.  30. 

"Cf.Plat.  Stud.  p.  231. 

**  MelanchthoD,  Opp.  ed.  Breti?ch. 
xiii.  620;  Buhle,  Cfesch.  d.  Phil, 
ii.  96  sq. ;  Tennomann,  Syst.  d. 
Plat.  Phil.  ii.  118  sq.  (cf.  Gesch. 
d.  Phil.  ii.  296  eqq.),  who  m.-ikcs 
the  Ideas  (viewed  as  archetypes  of 
things),  notions  or  envisagements  ; 
Tiewed  as  in  tho  spirit  of  man, 
works  of  the  Deity.  Plat.  ii.  l2o  ; 
iii.  11  sq.,  loo  Hq. ;  Gesch.  d. 
Phil.  ii.  369  sqq. 

**  This  theory  is  met  with  in 
antiquity  among  the  lat«;r  Pla- 
tonists,  and  is  general  in  Nco-Pla- 
tonism  (cf.  vol.  iii.  a.  726 ;  b. 
105;  411  sq.;  469;  571,5;  694; 
723,  3,  2nd  edit.).  There,  however, 
it  was  connected  with  tho  belief  in 
the  Fubstantiality  of  the  Ideas,  and 
it  was  not  observed  that  tho  two 
theories  arc  contradictory.  Tho 
jume  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Idef.s 


is  common  among  the  Platonizing 
realists  of  the  middle  ages.  Among 
tho  moderns,  cf.  Meiners,  Gesch. 
d.  Wissensch.  ii.  803 ;  Stallbaum, 
Plat.  Tim.  40;  Parm.  269  sqq.; 
Richter,  Do  Id.  Plat.  21  sq.,  36  sq. ; 
Trendelenburg,  DePhilebi  Cons.  17 
sq.  The  latter  says  that  the  Ideas 
are  fort/us  a  ,nente  artifice  sus- 
cepttPf  creations  of  the  divine  rea- 
son, qua  cogitando  ita  ideas  gig- 
natt  ut  sint,  quia  oogitetiiur ;  and 
when  they  are  described  as  abso- 
lute  and  as  x^P**""**^.  the  meaning 
merely  is  that  they  continue  in  th© 
thoughts  of  the  Divinity  indepen- 
dent of  the  vicissitudes  of  pheno- 
menal appearance.  Cf,  to  tho 
same  effect,  Rettig,  Alrla  in  tlw 
Philebus,  &c.  (Bern.  1866),  24  eq.; 
Volquardsen,  loc.  cit.  p.  16  sq.,  who, 
to  support  his  view,  cpiotes  certaiu 
dicta  from  Hep.  iv.  435,  not  to  bo 
found  there  at  all.  Kiihn,  Dd 
Dialectic^  Plat.  p.  9,  47  sq.,  ap- 
proximates to  this  view  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  Ideas  (as  was  held 
by  tho  Noo-Platonibts)   subsist  in 
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other  and  is  altogether  wanting  in  proof.     Plato's  hav- 
ing been  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  by  his  enqmij 
into  the  nature  of  knowledge  proves  nothing^ ;  indeed^ 
it  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  objective  deri%-ation 
of  Ideas.^    The  description  of  the  Ideas  as  archetvpes^ 
according  to  which  Divine  Reason  fashioned  the  world,*'^ 
or  again,  as  the   objects   which  hmnan  Season    con- 
templates,*^^  does  not  make  them   mere   products    of 
divine  or  hiunan  Keason.      The  Ideas  are   here   pre- 
supposed  by  the  activity  of  Reason,  just    as   external 
things  are   presupposed   by   the  acti\ity  of  the   sense 
which  perceives  them.      Nor  can  this   theory  be   de- 
duced  from   the   passage   in  the  Philebus  (28  D,  30 
C),  where  the  royal  mind  of  Zeus  is  said    to    be  the 
power  wliich  orders  and  governs  all.     Zeus  here  stands 
for  the  soul  of  the   universe ;  that  which   he  governs 
is   the   world,'^^   and   reason,  as  is   remarked,  belongs 
to  liim  from  the  cause  above  him — the  Idea,^^  which 
is  accordingly  treated  not  as  tlie  creation,  but  as  the 
condition   of  the  reason  that  thinks  it.      The  propo- 
sition in  the  Parmenides  (134.  C)  that  God  has  know- 
ledge in  itself  is  not  more  conclusive  ;  for  this  having 
is  expressly  dcFcribed  as  participation,  and  the  gods, 
not   God,  are  spoken  of^*    as  the   possessors   of  that 


God  as  tlio  most  perfectly  real  ex- 
istence, and  at  tlio  snnie  timo  nro 
comprehcniieil  by  hi«  thoughts. 
Simihirly  El>l;en,  Plat.  id.  dootr. 
78  sqq. 

*«  Supra,  p.  228  sq. 

*'  Tim.  28  A  ;  Rep.  x.  59G  A  sq. ; 
Pha-dr.  247  A. 

*"  Tim.  52  A,  and  frequently. 

••  Td5c  T^  KoXoxyMPOV  ZKov,  tho 


a(rr4p€s  koI  iraaa  'i  vtpi^oph^  tho 
iviavroi  t6  koX  wpai  Kal  fxrjyfs, 

•"  I  shall  return  to  this  later  on. 

*'  oi/KLVv  €'.'irep  n  &XAo  airr^s 
ixKrvfjfirjs  /x€T6x«*,  ovk  Hy  rtra  fiaX- 

ardrriv  iwitrrfifiijy ;  .  .  .  ovKovr  u 
wapit,  Tcp  0t^  avTTi  iariv  .  .  .  ^  ixpi- 
fita-rdrrj  iwi<rr'fifX7j .  .  .  inuyoi  .  ,  . 
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knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  pas- 
sage that  the  Idea  of  knowledge  as  such  exists  only 
in  the  divine  thought.  And  though,  lastly,  in  the 
Republic  (x.  597  B)  God  is  called  the  Artist  (ttoiitt^j), 
or  Creator  {<f)U7ovpyo9\  who  has  created  the  '  Bed-in- 
itself,'  the  Idea  of  the  bed ;  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  that  Idea  is  only  a  thought  of  God,  and 
has  no  existence  except  in  tlie  divine  thought.^^  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  not  intended  for  a  strictly 
philosophic  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Ideas ;  ^'  and, 
tliat  the  Deity  with  Plato  (as  we  shall  presently  find) 
is  convertible  with  the  highest  Idea.  Derived  Ideas 
may  very  fairly  be  called  his  creations  without  in- 
volving the  existence  of  the  Iilea  only  in  the  thought, 
and  by  tlie  thought  of  p,  personality  distinct  from  it- 
self.« 

The  substantiality  of  Ideas  is  certified  not  only  by 
the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  but  also  by  the  above-cited 


oCrt  yiyyuaKovfft  ra  iwOptairtta 
irpdyfiara  0€Oi  uvrts. 

*-  When  wo  say,  God  made  the 
World,  uro  do  not  assert  that  the 
world  is  merely  a  thought  of  God. 

^  With  the  Grcckij,  as  every- 
where else,  whatever  is  not  miide 
by  man  (and  consequently  all  the 
works  of  Nature)  is  referred  to  the 
Divinity.  So  here,  the  KKlyrj  iy 
rp  ^6<rfi  olcra  is  as  such  made  by 
God.  But  this  is  merely  the  ex- 
planation of  popular  religion,  a 
figure  of  speech  used  just  as  easily 
by  those  who  expressly  deny  the 
attribute  of  iroicti^  to  the  Divinity, 
as  Aristotle  docs  (cf.  Do  Ccclo,  i. 
4.  271  a.  33 ;  Eth.  N.  x.  9,  1179  a. 
24;  i.  10,  1099  b.  11  ;  and  on  the 


other  hand  the  pjissages  quototl 
vol.  ii.  b.  276  sq.  2ud  edit.) ;  so  that 
we  cannot  make  it  any  real  cri- 
terion of  scientific  views.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  caso 
l>efore  us ;  for  tlie  sjike  of  symme- 
try, three  different  kKivotoioX  must 
exist,  to  correspond  to  the  three 
difft;rent  sorts  of  kKivcu. 

**  Herm&nn  has  therefore  no 
reason  for  discovering  in  this  pos- 
Kigc  an  entirely  new  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  Idais,  and  an  evi- 
dence for  the  later  composition  of 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Ilepublic 
(Plat.  540,  600);  cf.  Susomihl, 
(tenet.  Entw.  ii.  2G2  sq. ;  Stoiu- 
hart,  iv.  258. 


^.^«»iiL  taxmiic  jr  tilt^  suxu^  tane  be  tcreamre^  oc  that  m^ 
r*>  Lr  ili^tu^-  T!ie  •fc«s::iicj  *>t  lieas  is  pr?e£uiied  hj 
*!S»»«inai  :^  tie  exiarKtecfisCfiK  hj  wiiidi  ^^ic^  aie  to 

the  •rinjrz:^  :=o*iI?  T!ii:j  •icSCTltr  is  il«x  obriated  by 
^xjix^  '-^  rhiT  tte  on^ia  •?€  IcLeos  &wii  the  IMvine 
Mind  i.-*  n^v:  :>  he  tbi-iighc  of  as  a::i  origin  in  timet 
f/>r  r.6r.  'Viilj  an  ••ri^iii  in  ti!a^•  bat  all  and  every 
/^jSfiri   L^  d^rv^it^i   ro  th-^ci    ty  Plat.x*     Again,  Plato 


*»;i/:  V*.-;  •.-'.^     :  -iM  ^i!--  -Alv  in 

1^  ««r'  /^i^y  I4^a#  T/Kr7)r  3«aip(r««r 
T^^^ '  ri  T*  09  wk\  'fipt^a  Z*  owe 
/jfoy,  r«i  Ti  T*  7»7r«^a«rar  ii*r  aci  or 
*«  #*><»<rri,  ^i/^.    I ..:. !.  28  C ;  Srnip. 

ir#*Uph.  \.  9,  &J»0  b.  33;  lf91  a. 
2« ;  lii.  2,  &J/7  >/.  '/  Kjq. 

♦'  Tfftri'J»;I«;rri/ur^,  I'x:.    nf.    20; 
Htnmpf,   Vt-rh.   d.  plat.  Goft.  zur 

•»•  K,«.  Tim.   2S  <;  :  T«^3f  «i  o2r 


cr.  i<nBr-w»  ^t"  ^  *»*»  ▼»  7r>«»^s.  * 

^..  :i  xli:  :.»tLow:  the  creator  of 

wi:  xi»it  T#  7«7«»ws.  We  s«e  pLunlr 
ih,:Z  EzeT:u'.j  ani  isisrctal-ilitr  of 
rxiitezce  •;-  tlie  cae  kri^J,  and 
Bcc-jciinj:  ca  the  och«r.  are  to 
PL'.tj  or p^: site  and  coatzadictorr 
ar.-:th*sc* :  the  thooght  that  anj- 
tL:a^  ooolvl  spricg  into  being  and 
ret  be  et^rmal  and  imchangmble, 
▼hich  is  Treaviclecburg's  rieir  of 
the  Ideas,  is  quite  berond  Plato's 
intellectoal  horizon.  Cf.  Fhileb. 
1.3  B:  fuoy  ixamiw  {each  Idea) 
oZffop  atl  T^y  avr^r  nl  fi^e  yiw^- 
<riw  fi^t  u\€$por  9po<r99xo/i4r^r. 
Further  detiils.  snpra,  noto  6,  p. 
228   hq. 
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himself  mentions  the  supposition  that  Ideas  may  be 
merely  thoughts,  having  no  other  existence  than  in  the 
soul ;  and  sets  it  aside  with  the  observation,  that  if  it 
were  so,  everything  that  participates  in  them  must  be 
a  thinking  subject ;  ^^  it  is  self-evident,  he  says,  that 
absolute  entities  as  such  cannot  exist  in  us/^  And  in 
another  place,^*  he  expressly  guards  himself  against  the 
notion  that  the  Idea  of  beauty  is  a  '  speech  or  a  know- 
ledge.' Nor  can  Aristotle  have! been  aware  that  the 
Platonic  Ideas  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Essence  of 
things,  and  not  this  Essence  itself.  Not  only  does 
he  never  imply  that  they  have  their  abode  merely  in 
human  or  Divine  thought,^^  but  he  describes  them 
with  all  possible  distinctness  as  self-subsistent  sub- 
stances;^^ and  on  this  presupposition,  subjects  them 
to  a  criticism  which  would  be  utterly  groundless,  and 


••  Parm.  132  B  ;  cf.  Tim.  51  C. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  Pt. 
i.  p.  254,  1,  end,  that  Plato  here 
has  in  his  mind  the  nominalism  of 
Antisthenes. 

'•  Parm.  133  C:  otixau  &k  KaX  <ri 
jcol  &AAov,  ttrtii  avT'fiv  riva  koB* 
oMiP  ixdirrou  ovalay  rlBtrcu  thai^ 
6fio\ayri<rcu  &v  trpwrov  yikv  /A);8«/iiav 
airr&y  cfvcu  iy  Vfuy.  ir»s  7^  hy  axnij 
KoB'  axn^v  fri  fftj ; 

"  .Symp.211  A. 

*'  Aristotle  nowhere  describes 
the  Ideas  cither  as  thoughts  simply, 
or  as  thoughts  of  the  Divinity; 
but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
expressly  calls  them  eternal  sub- 
stances. Can  we,  however,  imagine 
yiat  if  ho  had  known  anything  of 
the  tlieory  discu.s8ed  alx)ve,  he 
"would  have  neglected  to  object  to 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas  the  contradic- 
lion    between    this  determination 


and  the  other? 

^*  This  is  clear  from  the  pas- 
sages cited  supra,  notes  48  and  48, 
and  indeed  from  the  single  expres- 
sion x<«pt<'^^s,  to  explain  which  as 
Trendelenburg  does  (vide  note  55) 
is  made  absolutely  impossible  by 
Aristotelian  usage  and  by  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used  of  the 
Platonic  Ideas.  Cf.  e.g.  (not  to 
cite  the  whole  of  the  passages  ad- 
duced, Ind.  Arist.  860  a.  35  sq.) 
Metaph.  vii.  16,  1040  b.  26  sq. ; 
xiii.  9,  1086  a.  31  sqq.,  where  he 
charges  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  with 
a  contradiction,  in  that  the  Ideas 
as  concepts  must  be  general  and  as 
X»pi(rral  individual.  With  Trende- 
lenburg's interpretation  of  x^P*' 
arhs  this  criticism  is  objectless :  the 
archetypes  in  the  thoughts  of  God 
anterior  to  individual  Being  can 
only  be  general  concepts. 
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m>;>:  Throiigiiout  liave  takeu  quite  another  turn,  if  he 
had  understood  by  Ideas  either  concepts  abstracted  by 
us  from  tilings,  or  such  prototypes  as  preceded  things 
only  in  the  creative  mind  of  God.^^  It  is  equally 
evident  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  theory  of 
the  Ideas  being  the  creations  of  the  Deity.^*  We  are, 
therefore,  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  Plato  held 
the  Ideas  neither  as  the  thoughts  of  man  nor  of  God.^* 

But  if  the  Beal,  which  is  the  object  of  thought,  must 
be  a  substantial  entity,  it  cannot  on  that  very  account 
be  conceived  in  the  manner  of  the  Eleatics,  as  Unity 
without  Multiplicity,  Permanence  without  Motion.     If 


'*  As  regards  the  first  of  the 
above  supposed  cases  (viz.  that  the 
Ideas  are  the  concepts  of  human 
intelligeuce).  this  vill  be  at  once 
eoDceded.  And  as  to  the  second 
not  the  slightest  doubt  can  remain. 
Of  all  the  objections  of  Aristotle 
against  tlie  doctrine  of  Ideas  (a 
review  of  tliem  is  given,  PL  i. 
b.  216  sq.  2nd  edit.),  there  is 
not  a  single  one  which  does  not 
lose  its  force  as  soon  as  we  un- 
derstand by  the  Platonic  Ideas, 
not  substantial  <'ind  self-subsisting 
concepts,  but  tho  thoughts  of  the 
Divinity  expressing  the  essence  of 
certain  thing«. 

•*  This  definition  is  never  men- 
tioned either  in  his  account  of 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  or  in  his 
criticism  of  it,  though  the  question 
was  obvious  (had  he  been  aware  of 
Jtj — How  does  the  creation  of  the 
Ideas  agree  with  their  eternity? 
(an  eternity  so  strongly  emphasized 
by  Aristotle).  Plato,  in  the  dis- 
qnisitions  which  Aristotle  had 
heazd,  seems  never  to  have  re- 
feimdto  the  Deity  (vide  p.  76,  70) 


as  the  agent  through  whom  the 
Ideas  are  copied  in  things;  still 
less  would  he  have  done  so  in  order 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Ideas 
themselves,  which  were  at  once 
eternal  and  without  origin. 

'•  If  we  say  with  Stallbaum 
(Parm.  269,  cf.  272  ;Tim.  41):  itUa$ 
esse  sempitemas  numinit  divini 
coffitationes,  in  quibus  inest  iyw 
rerum  essentia  ita  quidem^  tU  qvales 
res  cogiUmiur,  tales  etiam  sini  et  vi 
sua  consist  ant  .  .  .  ta  ideis  vertai^ 
ovtrioM  contineri^  the  question  at 
once  arises:  Have  the  Ideas  the 
essence  of  things  merely  as  content 
and  object,  so  that  they  themselves 
are  distinct  therefrom  as  subjective 
and  objective,  or  are  they  actually 
the  substance  of  things  ?  And  how 
can  they  be  so  if  they  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  divinity  ?  Must  not 
wo  admit  in  full  the  inference  by 
means  of  which  Plato  (Parm.  loc. 
cit.)  refutes  the  supposition  that  the 
Ideas  are  mere  thoughts:  ^  ^ic 
yofinAraey   tKoffrov   cfnu  acol  waxra 
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the  All  is  established  as  One,  nothing  (as  shown  in  the 
Sophist^)  can  be  predicated  of  it;  for  as  soon  as  we 
combine  a  predicate  with  a  subject,  a  name  with  a 
thing,  we  at  once  introduce  a  plurality.  If  we  say  the 
One  is,  we  speak  of  the  One  and  of  Being  as  of  two 
things ;  if  we  name  the  One  or  Being,  we  distinguish 
this  naming  from  the  thing  named.  Neither  can  Being 
be  a  whole,'®  for  the  conception  of  a  whole  involves  that 
of  parts ;  the  whole  is  not  pure  Unity,  but  a  Plurality, 
the  parts  of  which  stand  in  relation  to  Unity.  If  Unity 
be  predicated  of  Being,  and  Being  thus  becomes  a  Whole, 
Unity  is  therein  discriminated  from  Being;  wo  have 
then  consequently  instead  of  One  Being,  two^  the  One 
and  Being.  If  Unity  does  not  belong  to  Being,  and 
Being  is  therefore  not  a  Whole,  then,  supposing  the 
conception  of  Whole  to  have  a  real  import  (the  WTiole 
as  such  exists),  Being  lacks  the  existence  that  belongs 
to  the  Whole,  and  is  ^o  fer  Non-existent.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  there  is  no  Whole,  then  Being  would 
be  deprived  of  magnitude,  nor  could  it,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  or  become  anything.''^  But  still  less  can  the 
All  be  assumed  as  merely  Multiplicity.*^  The  right 
course  must  be  to  admit  both  Unity  and  Multi- 
plicity. How  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ?  Only, 
as  before  shown,  by  the  theory  of  the  communion 
of  concepts.      If    no    combination  of    concepts    were 

"  244  B-245  E.  De  Soph.  Plat.  ord.  (Kiel.  1871), 

'•  Which  must  bo  the  case  ac-  p.  9  sq.,  38  sq. ;  and  the  authorities 

cording  to  Purmenides.     Vide  Pt.  there  quoted.     It  is  impossible  for 

i.  47 1 ,  1 ;  473.  roe  to  substantiate  my  view  in  detail 

'"  Cf.  as  to  the  train  of  thought  here. 

of    the    above    passages  Ribbing,  ^  Vide  p.  228  sq. 

Plat.  Ideenl.  i.  106  sq.;  Petersen, 


;/r. 


dinerent  from  the  thirg  itself :  '*  we  could,  therefore, 
oqIt  say  of  Bdng  that  it  exists ;  in  no  relatioii,  that  it 
does  not  exist  :  whence,  as  a  £irther  coDseqaenee,  the 
UnitT  of  all  Being  inevitably  follows.  This  presup- 
position is,  however,  nntme,  as  indeed  it  most  be,  if 
speech  and  knowledge  in  general  are  to  be  possiUe.** 
ClosCT  investigation  convinces  ns  that  certain  con- 
cepts exclude,  while  others  are  compatible  with,  and 
even  presuiq)ose,  each  other.  With  the  concept  of 
Being,  for  example,  all  those  concepts  are  compatible 
which  express  any  determination  of  Being,  even  when 
these  are  mutually  exclusive,  as  Best  and  Motion. 
So  far,  then,  as  concepts  may  be  combined,  the  being 
denoted  by  one  of  them  belongs  to  the  other.  So  far 
as  they  are  different,  or  mutually  exclusive,  the  Being 
denoted  by  one  does  not  belong  to  the  other ;  conse- 
quently the  Being  of  the  one  is  the  Non-being  of 
the  other.**  And  as  each  concept  may  be  combined 
with  many  others,  but,  as  a  concept,  is  at  the  same 
time  different  from  all  otliers,  so  to  each  in  many 
relations  there  belongs  Existence,  but  in  an  infinite 
number,  Non-existence.*^     The  Non-existent,  therefore 

'*  The  assertion  of  Antisthenes  ;  »*  256  D :  Ictim  &pa  4^  MyKtif 

ride  Part  i.  p.  252.  rh  fiii  ttv  ivi  re  Kiyifa^tts  cTfcu  koI 

"  259  D  eq. ;  251  B  sq.  icar^irdUra  r^  y^rn.  KcniLwdrrayi^ 

••  Motion  e.g.  can  be  united  with  rj  0ar4pov ^6ffis  trtpovkirtprfuioiiivyi 

Being,  because  it  is ;  it  is,  however,  tou  6inos  fKoarov  ovk  hw  woi««^  koI 

at  the  iamo  time  *T§pof  rod  Syros^  ^(niitaana  h^  marrh.  ravra  €^wi  ovk 

fSor  ita    concept   is    different  frr>m  ivra  hpOis  4povfiew,  icaL  xd\iw,  9rt 

that  of  Being:  oIkovv  8^  aa^us  ri  firrixu  rov  Ivros,  ttvai  re  ical  orra 

telmfitrtf  Syrtcs  oIk  hv  ieri  Koi  tiv,  ...  wfpl  {koatof  &pa  rw  tVHuv  mXh 

4wtiirtp  rod  6yrot  tur4xtt,  256  D ;  fi4v  4<rri  rh  hv,  &r§ipov  9k  wXi(9ei  t^ 

254  1).  /i^  6p. 
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is  as  well  as  the  Existent;  for  Non-being  is  itself  a 
Being,  namely  the  Being  of  the  Other  (and  therefore 
not  absolute,  but  relative  Non-being,  the  negation  of  a 
determinate  Being)  and  thus  in  every  Being  there  is- 
also  a  Non-being, — the  Difference.^ 

That  is  to  say  :  the  veritably  Existent  is  not  pure 
but  determinate  Being :  there  is  not  merely  One  Ex- 
istent but  many  ;  and  these  many  stand  reciprocally  in 
the  most  various  relations  of  identity  and  difference,, 
exclusion  and  communion.*^ 

The  Parmenides  attains  the  same  result,  by  a 
more  abstract  and  thoroughgoing  dialectic  discussion.®' 
The  two  propositions  from  which  the  second  part  of 
this  dialogue  starts,  '  The  One  is '  and  '  The  One  is 
not,'  affiim  the  same  as  the  two  assumptions  refuted 
in  the  Sophist—'  The  All  is  One,'  and  '  The  All  is 
Many.'  Both  these  propositions  are  reduced  ad 
absurdum  by  the  derivation   of  contradictory   conse- 


•^  Cf.  on  this  particularly  256 
£-259  U  ;  260  C. 

••  It  is  contniry  to  Plato's  clear 
and  definite  opinion  to  reduce  the 
iloctrine  of  the  Koiywvla  rS»»  ytyav 
to  '  the  pofsibility  of  some  things 
connecting  themselves  with  others 
in  the  being  of  the  indiindnal/  as 
Stumpf  does  (Verb.  d.  plat.  Gott.  z. 
Idee  d.  Gut.  48  so.).  The  question 
put  was  (p.  251  b),  not  whether 
a  thin^;  can  partake  in  several  Ideas 
at  the  same  time,  but  whether 
ovcia,Kiyri<ris,  ffrdcris  can  enter  into 
communion  with  one  another.  Wo 
are  then  shown  that  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely denied  that  Kiyri<r  is  And  arcuris 
partake  in  ouaia,  the  consequence  is 
that  they  are  not ;  if  it  is  abso- 


lutely  affirmed,  then  (not,  as  wo 
should  have  expected,  that  any- 
thing in  motion  may  at  the  same 
time  be  at  rest,  but)  Klyriffls  rt 
avT^  TTcarrdiraffiv  ttrrair*  &y,  K(d 
(rrdffts  irdKiv  airr^  Kivotro,  and  so 
throughout,  e.g.  254  B  sq.,  254  D  : 
Ktyriffis  and  trrdtris  are  ifilicrw  vphs 
iWitKot,  Being  on  the  contrary /i««- 
rhyiifi<^7v  tffrov  yiip  &/i^w  tow, 
255  A  sq.  :  neither  KlyriJts  nor 
(rrdffis  is  rainhv  or  6dr^pov.  255 
sq.  :  Kltnjffis  is  rr^pow  (rrdo'tois :  it 
pjirticipates  in  Being,  in  rainhvand 
Qdrtpov,  without  being  identical 
with  them  :  it  w,  and  it  is  a 
ravrhv  or  trtpoUf  &c. 

"  "With   respect    to   which    cf. 
supra,  note  187. 
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quences ;  and  the  inference  is  that  true  Being  must  be 
defined  as  a  Unity  including  in  itself  Multiplicity. 
But  at  the  same  time,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  concept  of  Being  is  regarded  in  this  apagogic 
proof,  and  from  the  contradictions  which  arise  from 
that  view,  it  is  intimated  that  this  true  Being  is 
essentially  different  from  empirical  Being,  which, 
bounded  by  time  and  space,  has  no  real  Unity.  With 
this  exposition  is  closely  allied  that  of  the  Phile- 
bus®*  (14  C,  17  A),  which  unmistakably  refers  to  it. 
The  result  of  the  earlier  enquiries  is  here  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  One  is  Many,  and 
the  Many,  One ;  and  this  holds  good,  not  only  of  that 
which  arises  and  passes  away  (to  yiyi^ofisvov  Koi  airoXKv- 
fi£vop)^  but  also  of  pure  concepts; — they  also  are  com- 
pounded of  One  and  Many,  and  have  in  themselves 
limit,  and  imlimitedness.  Hence  one  and  the  siune 
thing  appears  to  thought,  now  as  One,  now  as  Many.^^ 
Plato  therefore  declares  true  Existence  to  be  only  tlie 
Eternal,  Self-identical,  Indivisible,  Uncontained  by 
space ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  conceive 
it,  with  the  Eleatics,  as  one  Universal  Substance,  but 
as  a  multiplicity  of  substances,  of  which  each  without 
detriment  to  its  Unity  combines  in  itself  a  Plurality 


"  Vide  p.  70,  66. 

**  15  B :  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  subject  can  unite  in 
itself  many  attributes  or  a  -whole 
many  parts — on  this  people  are 
now  agreed — but  about  biraple  or 
unit-concepts,  irpwroy  fxtv  cf  riuas 
8ci  roia{n'as  ttptu  fiovdSas  vtroXafi- 
fidt^iy  d\it$&s  oUffos'  tlra  tus  aZ 
radras,  fdav  iK&<m\y  ola-w  at\  riiy 


'Kpoffhtxofiivy]V,  Zfioos  tJvai  /3f/3<ui5- 
rara  txlav  Tavni\v  fitrk  84  toOt'  «V 
rols  ytyvo  fit  VOLS  aZ  koI  inrtipois  c?t« 
9twvafTfi€yriv  iced  xoWa  '}€yovv7ay 
Brriov^  fW  hKr\v  ain^v  06x17$  X^'^is* 
%  Z^  irdyruty  iLZvyarwraroy  <f>alyotT' 
hy,  rainhv  icol  ^y  ifia  iv  tvi  re  koX 
voKKols  ylyytffBcu.  Cf.  quotation 
on  p.  206,  92. 
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of  relations  and  detenninations.^®  This  was  required 
by  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  Ideas;  the  Socratic 
concepts,  which  form  the  logical  germ  of  Ideas,  arose 
from  the  dialectical  combination  of  the  different  sides 
and  qualities  of  things  into  one.  And  such  a  defi- 
nition was  indispensable  to  Plato ;  there  would  be  an 
end  of  any  participation  of  things  in  Ideas,  as  well 
as  of  any  combination  of  concepts,  if  these  were  to  be 
regarded  as  Unity  without  DiflFerence.^^      This,  then,. 


••  There  is  no  objection  to  Rib- 
bing's view  (Pkt.  Ideenl.  i.  336), 
that  cyery  Idoji  is  *  also  a  concrete 
existence/  allowing  that  *  concrete ' 
here  has  its  true  meaning,  not  of 
ftensible  being  or  individual  exist- 
ence, but  simply  (as  in  Hegel,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  concrete  concept) 
of  the  universally  Determi  ned.  On 
the  other  hand,  X  cannot  see  what 
Kibbing  has  to  object  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view  against  my 
assertion  that  the  Platonic  Ideas 
are  the  universal,  nor  do  I  find  any 
explanation  in  the  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  loc.  cit.  p.  325 
sq.,  355  sq.  By  saving  that  the  Ideas 
are  the  universal,  we  mean  that 
every  Idea  contains  that  which 
cKvurs  equally  in  several  individual 
things ;  these  individual  things 
may  bo  more  or  fewer,  and  the 
i*oopc*  of  the  Ideas  may  bo  accord- 
i  ngly  greater  or  less.  It  has  already 
(p.  237  eq.)  been  incontrovertibly 
proved  from  Plato  himself  that 
this  is  the  Platonic  d')Ctrine ;  nor 
indeed  does  Ribbing  combat  it, 
loc.  cit.  374.  It  is,  therefore,  iu- 
coneistent  of  him  to  say  (ibid.) : 
*  Plato  no  more  intended  to  define 
the  universal  by  the  Ideas  than  to 


define  the  individual  as  the  really 
existing ;  ho  wished  simply  to  show 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  Being 
as  separate  from  Becoming.'  That 
the  latter  was  his  intention  is 
beyond  all  doubt;  but  (as  unde- 
niably shown  by  his  most  definite 
explanations)  he  know  that  this 
constant  Being  was  only  to  be 
found  in  tlie  universal  existence 
of  genera.  Ho  hypostasizos  this 
universal ;  he  attributes  to  it,  as 
we  shall  find,  even  intelligence  and 
life,  and,  generally,  determinations 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute to  individuals  only.  But  wo 
cannot  say  that  ho  was  still  unde- 
cided as  to  its  universality  or  not ; 
wo  can  only  say  that  to  him  these 
■  determinations  did  not  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  thought  of  in  general 
concepts. 

•*  Plato  himself  emphasizes  this 
point  of  view.  In  the  above-quoted 
passages  of  the  Sophist  ho  proves 
that  the  combination  of  concepts 
and  the  recognition  of  a  Manifold 
in  them  are  mutual  conditions,  and 
in  the  Philobus,  loc.  cit.,  ho  finds 
the  key  to  tho  problem  of  tho 
simple    or    unit-concept  com  pre- 
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is  the  point  at  which  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
Plato  most  definitely  diverges  from  that  of  the  Elea- 
tics,  and  shows  that  its  concern  is  not  the  denial 
but  the  explanation  of  Actual  existence  (des  Gege- 
benen). 

The  union  in  Ideas  of  the  One  and  the  Many  was  also 
expressed  by  describing  the  Ideas  as  numbers,**  This 
view  must  have  belonged  to  Plato's  later  development : 
it  has  no  place  in  his  writings.  We  can  distinguish 
between  his  scientific  and  empirical  treatment  of  num- 
bers as  well  as  of  Mathematics  in  general ;  ^  but  his 
pure  Mathematics  is  primarily  a  preparatory  stage  of 
Dialectic,  the  numbers  with  which  it  has  to  do  are 
not  Ideal,  but  mathematical  numbers ;  not  identi- 
cal with  Ideas,  but  intermediate  between  them  and 
the  things  of  sense.^*  Side  by  side  with  numbers, 
the  Ideas  of  numbers  are  also  spoken  of,*^  but  only 
in  the  same   sense  that  Ideas  generally  are  opposed 


hending  tho  Many  of  the  pheno- 
menon, in  tho  position  that  the 
actual  includes  unity  and  plurality, 
finiteness  and  infinity.  In  the 
Farmenidcs,  too,  after  the  npecu- 
lations  about  tho  participntion  of 
things  in  the  Ideas  (130  E  «).)» 
we  find  that  dialectical  discus- 
-sion  of  which  the  last  result  is 
(Tide  p.  261)  a  progress  from  tlio 
pure  &ing  of  the  Elcutics  to  tho 
expanded  and  manifold  Idea.  More 
details  on  this  point  will  be  given 
Ifl^r  on. 

•»  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  239 
«q.,  286  nt. ;  Trendelenburg,  Plat. 
•de  Id.  et  Numeris  doclrina  ox 
Arist.  illustr.  p.  71  «}. ;  Comm.  in 
Arist  de  An.  p.  232 ;  Brandis,  in 


Ilhein.  Mus.  ii.  (1828)  662  sq. : 
Or.  -  Riim.  Phil.  ii.  a.  316  sq.  ; 
lUnvisson,  Kssai  sur  la  Meta- 
physique  d'Aristoto.  i.  176  sq. ; 
Schwegler  and  Bonitz,  ad  loc., 
Mctaph.  (xiii.  G  sq. ;  Su.scmihl. 
Genet.  Entw.  ii.  .j2.5  sq.). 

"  See  p.  216. 

•*  Theso-called  numbers  in  which 
(Phileb.  56  D),  unlike  units,  as 
e.g.  two  armies  or  two  oxen  are 
numbered  together,  .  the  kpiByioi 
dpara  fl  avrii  ffdfiaTa  Ifx^*^**  (I^^P* 
vii.  52.3  I)) ;  the  dptOfiol  oio-^oi, 
as  Arist.  calls  them,  Metaph.  i.  8. 
end;  xiv.  3.  1090  b.  36;  cf.  c. 
."),  1092  b.  22  {op.  ctofiariKol). 

"  Rep.  V.  479  B;  Phsedo,  101  C. 
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to  tliiDgs :  so  that  under  the  totality  of  Ideas,  Ideas  of 
numbers  also  appear, — ^not  that  Ideas  in  general  are 
represented  as  numbers,  or  that  all  Ideas,  as  such,  are  at 
the  same  time  denoted  as  being  numbers.  Aristotle 
likewise  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  was  in  its 
origin  independent  of  the  doctrine  of  numbers.^  The 
germs  only  of  Plato's  later  view  may  be  perceived  in 
some  passages  of  the  dialogues.  The  Philebus  declares 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  universal  Combina- 
tion of  the  One  and  the  Many,  of  the  Limit  and  Un- 
limitedness,  to  be  the  keyistone  of  Dialectic  ;^^  this 
dialogue,  therefore,  applies  to  concepts  those  laws 
which  the  Pythagoreans  had  demonstrated  in  niun- 
bers.  Plato  fiui^her^®  recognises  in  nimibers  and  ma- 
thematical relations  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Idea  and  the  Phenomenon.  Numbers  represent  the 
Ideas  to  us  as  the  measure  of  the  Corporeal  and  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  Space :  and  if  a  symbolical 
expression  had  to  be  employed  instead  of  a  purely 
logical  one,  it  was  most  obvious  to  express  the  Idea 
and  its  determinations  in  arithmetical  formulae.  The 
actual  blending  of  the  two  was  first  asserted  by  Aris- 
totle. According  to  his  representation,  the  Platonic 
Ideas  are   nothing    but    numbers,*^  and   when   Plato 

»•  Metaph.xiii.4, 1078b.9:irepl  20  sq.;   c.   8,  end;   c.  9.  991    b. 

Si  rSiv  IZwvfrpSnov  aMiv  r^y  Karh.  9  sqq.  ;  xiii.  6  sq.      Further   de- 

riiy  i'S^ov  96^av  ivifTKnrtov^  fitfi^v  tails   in   the   following   note,  aud 

frwhtrovTos  irp6%  rijy  rwv  apitfficoy  Plat.    Stud.    239.     Theophmstus, 

^vaip,  dKK'  &s  ^4Kakoy  i^  dpxris  ol  Metaph.  313  £r.  (Fragm.   12,   13, 

Tfyiroi  tAj  td4as  p^ffavrts  (lyai,  Wimm.),  refers  to  the  SJime  form  of 

»'  Vide  p.  206,  92.  the  doctrine :  Tlkdrwy . .  tU  rks  Hias 

•■  As   will  be  shown   later  on,  dvdirrooy,  raihas  5*  tls  robs  dpiefiohs, 

in  chap.  Tii.  itc  ih  ro^Tuy  tij  rij  dpx^- 

••  E.g.  Metaph.   i.  6,    987    b. 
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said  that  things  are  what  they  are  by  reason  of-  par- 
ticipation in  Ideas,  he  only  departed  from  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  in  distinguishing  between  mathematical 
and  Ideal  numbers,^^  and  separating  the  latter,  as  to 
their  existence,  from  things  perceptible  to  sense."* 
The  more  exact  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
numbers  is  this :  that  the  mathematical  consist  of  homo- 
geneous unities,  which  can  therefore  be  reckoned  to- 
gether, each  with  each,  whereas  with  the  Ideal  num- 
bers this  is  not  the  case :  *°*  consequently  the  former 
express  merely  quantitative,  the  latter,  logical  deter^ 
minations.  In  the  one,  each  nimiber  is  like  each  in 
kind,  and  only  different  in  quantity ;  whereas  in  the 
other,  each  is  discriminated  from  each  qualitatively. 
But  a  definite  succession  is  also  involved  in  the  logi- 
cal distinction  of  numbers.  As  the  lower  concepts  are 
conditioned  by  the  higher,  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  them  must  also  be  conditioned ;  those  which 
express  the  most  universal  and  fundamental  Ideas 
must  precede  all  others.  The  Ideal  numbers  have 
therefore,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  mathematical,  this 
specific  characteristic, — that  in  them  there  is  a  Before 
and  After  ;  *^  that  is,  a  fixed  succession.     Though  this 

>«>  dpiQiJiOi  €t57?TiKotpietapli.  xiii. 
9,  1086  a.  r>;  xiv.  2,  1088  b. 
34  c.  3,  1090  b.  3r5),  op.  rS>v 
«i8«i' (ibid.  xiii.  7,  1081  a.  21,  c. 
8.  1083  b.  3;  xiv.  3,  1090  b. 
33),  dp.  woTirol  (ibid.  i.  8,  end), 
irpuToi  dp.  (il)id.  xiii.  6,  1080  b. 
22,  e.  7,  1081  a.  21  sqq. ;  xiv.  4, 
bcginn.).  The  expression,  i.  6,  987 
b.  34,  is  questionable. 

»•*  Metaph.  i.  6;  especially  p. 
987  a.  29  b.  22  sq. 


'"  Aristotle  expressly  treats  of 
this  distinction.  Metaph.  xiii.  6-8; 
namely,  c.  6,  beginn.  c.  8,  1083  a. 
31.     Cf.  Plat.  Stud,  240  sq. 

'"*  In  my  Platonic  studies,  243 
sqq.,  I  referred  this  expresMon 
with  Trendelenburg  to  the  mathf- 
matical  numbers,  and  consequently 
agreed  with  his  conjecture,  that  in 
Metaph.  xiii.  C,  1080  b.  11  (ol 
fikv  dfJupoTfpovs  <paff\y  €jyeu  robs 
dpiOfiovSf  rhv  fi^y  ^x^*^**  ^b  irp^tpOP 
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form  of  doctrine  was  in  great  favour  with  the  older 
Academy,  and  though  much  quibbling  and  scholastic 


Kol  8«rrffper  rjks  t^ias^  rhv  Z\  iioBti- 
furruchv  waph  rks  Hias)  a  fih  has 
hXltD  oat  before  ix^rra.  I  must 
now,  however,  concede  to  Brandis, 
fts  Trendelenbarg  doe8,  that  this 
•nppoflition  is  inadmissible,  not 
merely  because  themanuecriptsand 
commentators  know  nothing  of  it, 
but  also  because  Priority  and  Pos- 
teriority are  attributed  to  Ideal 
and  not  to  mathematical  number. 
In  Motaph.  xiii.  6,  1080  a.  16, 
from  the  premiss :  rh  yJkv  irpAr6v 
n  tdfTov  [rov  dpiOfAOv]  rh  8'  ix^l^^^^t 
W^pow  or  r^  tIfSci  f Kooroy,  we  get 
the  conclusion:   t^td  rovro  ^   M 

Ittif  dffifi$\iiros  iwoi^ovy  /tor^ 
^oi^Dir  fi6i^i;  so  that  those 
numbers  are  heterogeneous  {dtr^fi- 
$Kirrot).  of  which,  on  account  of 
their  diyersity  in  concept,  the  one 
is  earlier,  the  other  later.  So  we 
find  in  c  7,  1081  a.  17:  if  fl^ll 
onits  were  heterogeneous,  there 
could  be  not  only  no  mathematical, 
but  no  Ideal  number :  oh  yhp  t<rrai 
^  hAs  irpdtn\  .  .  .  Iirttra  ol  k^ris 
ifiBfAoi,  Hence  a  Before  and  After 
is  supposed  in  the  Ideal  numbers. 
This  is  still  plninor  in  whnt  fol- 
lows, and  Z.  35  sqq.,  where  both 
times  the  ficrdZ€s  irp6rtpai  ical 
So-Tfpcu  are  substituted  for  the 
luiw6Z*s  dai/AfiKfiToi  (cf.  also  c.  8, 
1083  a.  33).  So  too  1081  b.  28, 
where,  in  reference  to  the  icpdrni 
Sv&t,  &c..  it  is  asked  :  riva  tp6to¥ 
iK  'rpor4pmy  fAOwaimf  iral  hardpttw 
evyK97rreu;  further,  p.  1082,  a. 
26  sq.,  is  Tery  clear;  Aristotle 
objects,  as  agiiinst  tho  Phitonic 
theoiT  of  Ideal  numbers,  that  not 
merely  all  whole  numbers,  but 
the  parts  of  them  as  well,  must 


8 


stand  in  the  relation  of  Priority 
and  Posteriority ;  that  they  must, 
therefore,  be  Ideas,  and  tiiat  an 
Idea  must  consequently  be  com- 
posed of  several  Ideiis  (e.g.  tlie 
Ideal  Eight  of  two  Ideal  Kours). 
Further  on,  1082  b.  19  sq.,  we 
read  :  if  there  is  an  apiOfibf  wpArot 
KoX  ^fh'€pos^  then  the  units  in  the 
Three-by-itself  cannot  be  homo- 
geneous with  those  in  the  Two-by- 
itself  {a^td^poi  =  aifLfiK'nTOi\  and 
c.  8,  1083  a.  6.  the  supposition 
that  the  units  of  the  Ideal  num- 
bers are  heterogeneous  (Jii^pots 
da^ffifiKnroi)  is  met  by  the  queb- 
tion:  Whether  they  differ  quan- 
titatively or  qualitatively,  and 
whether,  supposing  the  former  to 
be  the  case,  al  wpwrat  fitl^ovs  f^ 
ixArrovs  vol  al  Ihrrtpoy  i7riiiZ6affur 
^rQvy(urn6¥;  Finally,  p.  1083  b. 
32,  it  is  inferred  that,  as  unity  is 
prior  to  duality,  unity  must  (ac- 
cording to  Platonic  doctrine)  be 
the  idea  of  duality.  Here,  then, 
the  Ideas  stand  in  the  relation 
of  Priority  and  I*i)steriority.  From 
these  passages  it  is  clear  that 
with  Aristotle  the  Tp&rtpoy  iral 
li(rrtpov  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Idi^il  numbers,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  meaning  of  that  expression. 
That  number  is  prior  out  of  which 
another  proceeds ;  the  number  two 
e.g.  is  prior  to  tho  number  four; 
four  is  prior  to  eight ;  for  the  Ff»ur 
proceeds  fn>m  the  Ideal  Two  and 
the  Stf^f  aopKrrof,  and  from  these 
the  Eight  proceeds  (Metaph.  xiii. 
7,  1081  b.  21,  1082  ;  a.  33),  only 
not  (cf.  Arist.  ibid.)  kot^  irp6a* 
Btaiy.tiH  if  the  Two  were  contained 
in  the  Fouri  but  by  yiwrmru  (what- 
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pf^davitry  liave  ])een  expended  upon  th(3  relation  of  num- 
bers to  Ideas,*^  it  can  only  have  had  a  secondary  impor- 


evcr  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of 
that  mysterious  phrase),  so  that 
one  number  has  the  other  as  its 
product.  The  Before  and  After, 
therefore,  signifies  the  relation  of 
the  f}ictor  to  the  product,  of  the 
conditioning  to  the  conditioned. 
In  support  q^  this  interpreta- 
tion Trendelenburg  (Plat,  de  id. 
doct.  p.  81)  rightly  refers  to 
Metaph.  v.  11,  1019  a.:  r&  n^v 
h^  oCtv  AcycTOi  irp&rtpa  koL  8<rrff- 
pa'  rh,  Zk  icord  ^iffiif  koX  obciap^ 
8<ra  iy^4x^<u  thai  &ycv  &AAfl0K, 
4Kf7pa  ik  &ycv  iKtivwv^  fiif  (cf. 
Phys.  viii.  7,  260  b.  17;  Eth. 
Eudem.  i.  8;  Theophr.  Metaph. 
ii.  p.  308,  12  Br.,  where  the  dpxai 
correspond  to  the  wpSrtpa  and  rd  vwh 
•riis  dpx^s  to  the  0(rT€pa)  f  Ztaipitrti 
iXfi^oo-ro  liXdmv.  Cf.  also  Categ. 
C  12:  7rp6r€pop  kripov  rrtpop 
Kiyrrat  T«Tpox»J,  irpitrov  flip  ttai 
KvpiArara  Korit  jcp^^^^  •  •  ^f^^pov 
84  fh  pl)\  hpTurrpi^ov  Kvrh.  r^p  rov 
tlpai  cucoKovBftartp.  oToy  rb  tp  rStv 
h{to  TpSrtpop '  8ioiv  ytXv  yh^  tvr(av 
dKoKovBu  fifths  rh  %p  tlpou,  €pos  8^ 
ipTOS  ovK  dpayKcuov  ^io  cTvai,  &(*. 
Plato,  Parm.  163  B:  irdprup  &pa 
vh  tw  Tp&TOP  y^opt  rwp  dpiOfibv 
iX^^^^*  •  •  •  ifpSnop  hi  7*,  oXtiai, 
ywyovhs  irp^tpop  y^opt,  rh,  Ht 
ihKa  tarfpov.  The  consideration 
which  formerly  made  me  doubtful  of 
thiR,  viz.  that,  according  to  Metaph. 
iii.  3,  999  a.  12,  there  is  no  Before 
6r  After  in  individuals  (4tomo),  I 
no  longer  consider  of  any  import- 
ance. Though  these  are  condi- 
tioned by  some  other  individual 
thing,  still  in  individual  exist- 
ences (into  which  the  lowest 
concepts  of  species  finally  resolve 
theoMelTes—and  it  is  these  alone 


which  Aristottle  is  consiilerin^,  cf. 
p.  998  b.  U  sqq.)  we  find,  not  the 
relation  of  Conditioning  to  Condi- 
tioned, of  higher  to  lower  eoneniC, 
but  a  logical  co-ordination.  Bnt 
how  can  this  view  of  the  Before 
and  After  be  reconciled  with  the 
statement  (Metaph.  iii.  8,  999  a. 
6;  Eth.  iv.  1,  4,  1096  a.  17;  Eth. 
Eud.  i.  8,  1218  a.;  cf.  my  Plat. 
Stud.  p.  243  sq.)  that  PUito  and 
his  school  supposed  no  Ideas  of 
things  in  which  there  is  a  Be- 
fore and  After?  Against  Bran- 
dis'  expedient,  of  taking  the  wp^- 
rtpop  Koi.  tartpop  in  Uiese  pas- 
sages in  a  different  sense  to  that 
of  those  previously  qaoted,  vis. 
here  as  signifying  numerical,  in 
Metaph.  xiii.  as  signifying  oon- 
ceptual  sequence,  I  must  repeat 
my  former  objection  (which  S^se- 
mihl,  loc.  cit.  ii.  527*  has  not 
succeeded  in  refuting)  that  a 
technical  expression  like  «>p^«- 
pop  Kot  fitrrfpop  used  by  the  same 
writer  in  the  same  way  and  in 
analogous  connection,  cannot  pos-* 
sibly  have  opposite  meanings. 
Hitherto  everything  proves  satis- 
factorily that  the  expression, 
'Things  in  which  there  is  a  Be- 
fore and  an  After.*  was  the  stand* 
ing  denotation  in  the  Platonic 
school  for  the  pccidiarity  of  cer- 
tain numbers.  How  could  this 
expression  l)e  used  to  signify  the 
exactly  opposite  peculiarity  of 
another  class?  The  difficulty 
comes  before  us  in  another  way. 
If  we  ask  why  no  Ideas  were 
pro8uppose<I  of  things  iu  which 
there  is  a  Before  and  an  A  tier, 
Aristotle  answers:  Because  tilings 
which   are   separated    in    species. 
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tancein  its  bearing  on  Plato's  original  system, — other- 
wise more  decided  traces  of  it  must  have  been  somewhere 


but  at  the  same  time  stind  in 
a  definite  relation  of  sequence, 
80  that  one  of  them  is  always 
first,  another  second,  &c  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  common  con- 
cept. This  reason  is  stated,  Polit 
iii.  1,  1275  a.  34  sqq. :  Af i  Si 
fk^  Aoy^dUfir,  8ti  t&»  irpayfAdrwif 
i¥  oh  rd  &woK€tfitya  9ta^4p§i  r^ 
ctSci.  Kol  rh  fikv  aitr&v  iarX  TrpArow 
rh  8h  h%{ntpo¥  rh  V  ix^f^^^^*  ^ 
TcmapiiwoM  oMw  iarWf  p  rototrra, 
rh  Koiphw,  fl  y\l<rxpo9S,  This  is 
JQSt  the  case  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  states :  they  are  cXSci  Sio- 
^4pcwT€u  aAX^Awv ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  al  tiXv  fi<rr9pai  cd  Si 
wp6Tip€u;  for  the  perverted  are 
necessarily  later  than  the  good 
•tates,  from  the  deterioration  of 
which  they  take  their  rine.  The 
question,  therefore,  cannot  be 
answered  according  to. the  con- 
ctipt  of  the  iroXirris  by  any  ade- 
quate definition  —no  characteristic 
mark  can  be  given  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all.  On  the  same 
ground,  Aristotle,  Eth.  N.  loc.  cit., 
supports  an  objection  agsiinst  an 
Itlea  of  the  Grooi.  The  origina- 
tors of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  he  says, 
oifK  iiroiovp  Hias  iv  oh  rh  xpirtpoy 
Kol  rh  fhrrtpor  fXtyow,  ^iSwtp  ou9k 
Tmv  dpidfimw  l64aif  KaTk(rK*6a(oy. 
Accordingly,  they  ought  to  suppose 
no  Idea  of  the  Good ;  for  the  Good 
occurs  in  all  the  oitefrorios  ;  there 
is  a  Substantial  Good  (Divinity  and 
Nous),  a  Qualitative,  a  Quantita- 
tive, a  Relative  Good,  &c. ;  the 
Sulratintial,  however,  precedes  the 
Qualitative,  &c. ;  the  Good,  there- 
fore, falls  under  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Before  ani  the  After, 


&(rr*  obic  &y  ctvy  jcoii^  rit  M  to&twp 
tSda  (or  as  it  is  put  subsequently  : 
Sri\0¥  its  ouK  tuf  cfi}  Koi96v  ri  Ka06K»v 
ical  If).  For  the  same  reasons* 
numbers,  if  they  stand  as  con- 
ceptually separate  in  the  relation 
of  the  Before  and  the  After,  can 
be  reduced  to  no  common  concept, 
and  therefore  to  no  Idea.  But  it 
is  in  this  relation  that  the  Ideal 
numbers  stand,  and  the  IdeJil  num- 
bers only.  There  is  consequently 
no  Idea  which  includes  them  all  io 
itself.  Each  is  an  Idea  by  itsaif 
(cf.  Metaph.  vii.  11,  1036  b.  16, 
where  the  following  sUitement  in 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas :  hia  iiJkw 
yap  ttveu  rainii  rh  •lHos  iral  oZ  rh 
f78ot,  oloif  iudia — the  owtoJi^Aj — 
KoJt  rh  tlBos  iudHos),  which  in- 
cludes in  itself  a  plurality  of 
homogeneous  things  (e.g.  the  Ide»il 
duality,  the  o^roSv^f,  includes  all 
mathematical  dualities),  but  all 
of  them  together  have  no  Idea 
above  themselves,  as  they  cannot 
be  brought  under  a  common  con- 
cept. The  Ideal  two,  throe,  four. 
&c.,  are  specifically  distinct;  they 
are  not  coordinated  as  species 
in  juxta-position,  but  are  to  be 
8ul)ordinated  as  prior  and  pos- 
terior, conditioning  and  condi- 
tioned ;  they  therefore  cannot  b« 
looked  upon  merely  as  separate 
expressions  of  one  Idea,  the  Idea 
of  number.  Eth.  Eud.  i.  8.  alho 
contains  a  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  Ideal  numbers :  ?t«  iy  5<roit 
^wdpx^i  rh  irp6Tfpov  icol  (i(rrtpoi/, 
OUK  farri  K0iv6v  ri  tropin  ravra,  km 
rovro  x»J*<»^<^»''  «'«?  y^p  &f^  ti  r»v 
tpArou  vpofpov  wp6T€pop  yap  rh 
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found  ill  Ids  works.     The  main   j)oiiit,  to   liiiii,  is   tlie 
thought  which  underlies  the  doctrine  of  numbers  —that, 


fidvov  ror  Kotfov  iLvaiotioBai  r6 
irp&TOV.  oTo¥  €i  rb  it-Khdaiov  irpSrrov 
Tfl0v  woWairKaffioiif,  ovk  iy^^x^eu 
rd  woWawKdtrtop  76  Koiyf  Karrjyo- 
po6fi9voy  tlym  Xfl^P^'TiJy.  ^(rrat  7^^ 
rod  9tw\a(rlov  irpdrtpop,  cl  aufifialyu 
rh  KOiphy  c7mu  r^y  IStay.  In  the 
words,  rd  SiirXdUnoir,  &c.,  Eudemus 
undoubtedly  had  in  view  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  the  indefinite 
duad  from  which,  through  its  con- 
nection with  the  unit,  the  irp^ri 
^vks  must  proceed  as  the  first 
actual  number  (Metaph.  xiii.  7, 
1081  a.  14;  21.  1081  b.  1  sqq.). 
The  only  peculiarity  is  that  in 
onler  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
an  Idea  of  that  in  which  there  is 
a  Before  and  an  After,  he  lays 
stress  on  the  supposed  separate 
existence  of  the  Ideas.  In  Metaph. 
iii.  8,  this  reference  to  the  Platonic 
Ideal  numbers  appears  to  me  to 
hold  good :  although  Bonitz  (Arist. 
3Ietaph.  ii.  153  sq.  261),  while 
Mgreeing  generally  with  the  above 
explanation,  here  and  y.  11  (ibid.) 
denies  it,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Bonghi  (Metafisica  d' Arist.  115 
sq. ;  263  Fq.)  and  Susemihl.  Aris- 
totle mises  the  question,  whether 
the  yh'Ti  or  the  iwndpxoyra 
(the  material  elements  of  tilings) 
are  to  be  considered  as  ipx^i 
and  n^marks  among  other  objec- 
tions to  the  first  of  these  suppo- 
sitions :  fri  ip  cXs  rd  wp6r*poy  jcol 
t<rt9p6y  iffri.  ovx  olop  tc  rd  iirl 
rovroip  ttpal  ri  vap^  ravra.  oJop  tl 
irp^rni  rwv  kpiBfiup  ^  ^vhs^  obK  f<rrou 
ris  htfiiByubs  Jtapk  rh.  efSi?  rStv  iipiBfAooy' 
Sfioltts  B^  oCit  cx^^a  waph  rh  tt^ 
riep  vxripdrw.  Still  less,  in  any 
other  crsos,  will  the  yirn  be  »op^ 


rh  cfS)}.  ro{n<ov  yhp  HoKit  fjUXtnra 
thai  y4yri.  Moreover,  of  those 
cases  €voy  rd  fi^y  fiiXrioy  r6  5^ 
X*^pof^i  there  can  be  no  ydpoSt  for 
tJie  better  is  always  prior.  Aris- 
totle is  speaking  quite  generally, 
but  in  the  example  that  he  quoten : 
oXop  tl  trpdann  ri»v  hpiOfiitp  fi  Sviis, 
he  seems  to  have  the  -wpiaros 
9vht  in  his  mind  (Metaph.  xiii.  7, 
1081  a.  23  b.  4),  which  alone  is 
qualified  to  be  an  example  of  that 
in  which  the  Before  and  After  is, 
this  being  supposed  to  exist  only 
in  the  Ideal  numbers.  However, 
the  interpretation  of  these  words 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  present 
question.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Suscmihl,  loc.  cit.,  that  '  neither 
Eudemus  nor  Aristotle  would  have 
expressly  proved  the  impossibility 
of  Ideas  of  the  Ideal  numbers,  be- 
cause the  impossibility  is  self- 
evident.'  It  is  not  proved,  either 
in  Eth.  Eud.  i.  8,  or  M»»taph.  iii. 
3,  that  thfre  are  no  Ideas  of  the 
Ideal  numbers.  In  the  former  pas- 
Kige  it  is  shown  that  there  are  no 
Ideas  of  the  things  in  which  the 
Before  and  After  is,  and  the  num- 
bers are  merely  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  not  the  only  possible 
example.  In  the  latter  there  is 
no  proving  at  all ;  it  is  laid  down 
as  something  acknowledged,  and 
again  illustrated  by  the  numbers, 
only  by  way  of  example.  And 
it  is  far  from  being  self-evident 
that  there  can  be  no  Ideas  of 
Ideas;  indeed,  Aristotle  Metaph. 
i.  9.  901  a.  29  sq..  xiii.  5,  1079 
b.  3,  remarks  that  Ideas  of  Ideas 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas.  Still  less  can  I 
concede  to  Susemihl  that  my  view 
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in  Reality,  Unity  and  Multiplicity,  must  be  organically  • 
combined. 

Plato  is  opposed  to  the  distinctionleas  Unity  of  the 
Eleatic  Substance.  He  declares  himself  equally  against 
its  motionless  Invariability:  and  here  he  is  in  colli- 
sion with  his  friend  Euclides,  who  at  tliat  time  ap- 
pears to  have  admitted  the  Plurality  of  Being,  while 
he  denied  to  it  all  motion  and  activity.*"*  This  view, 
says  Plato,  would  make  Being  incognizable  for  us, 
and  in  itself  lifeless  and  irrational.  If  we  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  Being,  we  must  act  upon  it,  or  be  acted 
upon  by  it :  if  we  are  to  know  Being,  a  capacity  on 
its  side  of  suffering  {irdayjEiv^  the  power  of  becoming 
known)  must  correspond  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge. 
And  suffering  without  motion  is  impossible.*®®     If  true 


is  inadmissible  in  the  passage  of 
Eth.  \Y.  1,  4.  Susemihl  thinks 
that,  as  the  Good,  an  Idea  of  which 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  is,  is  not  it- 
self ihis  Idea,  the  numbers  of  which 
Plato  supposes  no  Idea,  cannot 
themselves  be  the  Ideal  numbers. 
I3ut  because  the  separate  kinds  of 
the  G<x)d,  which  Plato  reduces  to 
one  Idea,  are  not  tliemselves  Ideas, 
we  can  by  no  meatus  infer  that  the 
numbers  which  he  does  not  reduce 
V)  one  Idea,  are  likewise  not  Ideas. 
However,  in  the  comparison  of  the 
sevenil  kinds  of  Good  vith  the 
several  numbers,  the  point  is  not 
whether  one  or  the  other  are  Ideas 
or  nut,  but  only  that  in  both  the 
liefore  Jiud  the  After  is  found. 
ArisUitle  Siiys  that  whatever  stands 
in  the  relation  of  the  IJofore  and 
the  After,  his,  accortling  to  Plato, 
no  Idea.  But  not  merely  do  the 
numl»ers  (as  Plato  supposes)  sUind 
in  this  relation,  but  also  the  several 


kinds  of  the  Good.  Therefore,  there 
can  no  more  be  any  Idea  of  these 
than,  according  to  Plato,  there  can 
bo  of  the  numbers.  This  conclu- 
sion remains  equally  valid,  whether 
Plato  says  of  the  Ideal  or  tiie 
mathematical  numbers,  t.iat  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  the  Before 
and  the  After,  and  therefore  can  be 
reduced  to  no  Idea, 

'^^  Particulars    on    this    point 

>•«  Cf.  Part  i.  p.  218  sq. 

>••  Soph.  248  A  sqq.  ;  Grote 
(Plato,  ii.  439  sqq.)  haj  mistaken 
Plato's  meaning  in  trying  to  prove 
that  Plato  here  represents  the 
Ideas  as  sometliing  relative — ex- 
isting merely  in  relation  to  the 
knowing  subject  —  and  that  he 
thereby  returns  to  the  theory  of 
Protai^oras,  refute<l  in  the  ThesB- 
totus  Plato  does  not  say  that 
the  existence  of  the  Ideas  is  con- 
ditioned by  our  knowledge  of  them ; 
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Kxistriice  is  not  to  be  without  miud  and  reason,  it 
must  also  have  life,  soul,  and  motion.*®^  We  cannot 
deny  to  it  all  permanence  of  Being,  if  knowledge  is  to 
l>e  possible ;  yet  we  must  not  conceive  it  as  absolutely 
unmoved,^®*  but  as  possessing  reason,  life,  and  energy. 
The  concept  of  Being  must  be  reduced  to  that  of 
Power.  **^*   Ideas  are  described  as  something  '  energetic,' 


what  he  asserts  is  merely  that  the 
Ideas,  among  other  attributes,  have 
the  attribute  of  beiug  known  by 
us.  If  we  follow  Grote  we  must 
suppose  that  in  speaking  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Absolute  or  of  the 
deity,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
making  them  into  relatives  of  some 
sort. 

»•»  Loc.  cit.  248  E  sq. :  T/  5> 
irphs  Ai6s  ;  &s  dXiiBws  Kiyrimv  koL 
(ta^¥   KoL    ^V)^v    irol    (pp6yrjfrip   ^ 

ovrt  fi^  tropfirau,  firfii  Qv  aind  fiiySi 
pportTr,  dWit  fftfivhv  Ka\  iyioVf 
yovp  oitK  i?x*'*'»  ^^f'V'OP  i<rTo%  fTfo* ; 
—  Utiyhy  fidtrr'  ftv,  &  ^tvt,  K6yoy 
<ruyxvf>o7fi*v. — *AAX&  vovv  fiky  (x*^*'t 
(ct^r  5i  H^  <pciffitt'  ; — Kal  ir«s  ;— 
*AXX&  ravra  fjL^y  d/xtpSTtpa  tvopr* 
ain^  Xiyoyifv,  ov  fi^y  iy  ^vx^  yf 
ifyflffOfity  aind  tx*^^  aind ;  «cal  riy 
hy  trtpoy  ^x***  'rf>6iro» ; — 'AXAA  5^to 
vovy  fi\v  Ka\  (^v  iral  ^vx^v,  oKivy}- 
roy  fi4vT0i  rh  Tttpdvay  (fir^tuxoy  hy 
i<rrdyai ; — TldyrafiX'nyf  &\oyaravT* 
(lycu  ^K€TOi.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand!  this  passjige  as  Her- 
mann does,  viz.  that  intellect  and 
motion  are  declared  to  be  a  true 
Being,  but  are  not  attributed  to 
o7/  true  Being. 

'••  Loc.  cit.  249  B  sq.  :  lufi$aly€i 
V  ohy,  &  ©fo/Tiyr*,  aKiv^frtay  t*  6yr»v 
row  firfityl  Ttpi  jut^cv^t  tJyai  fiT}Sa> 
fjLOv  .  .  T^  8j)  il>iKo<r6<p^  .  .  iraaa, 
wi  foiKtw,  dydyicri  Hid  ravrOy  ii^rt 


rHw  %y  ^  irol  td  irohXd  ffSif  Xrytfrrwr 
rd  JtoM  iarriicds  ctiro8cxc<rABU,  k.tA. 

»••  Loc.  cit.  247  D  Plato  meetf 
the  Materialists  with  the  fbnda- ' 
mental  position :  A^^w  8^  rh  iral  ivm- 
atfovy  K»Krrifi4yo¥  Hvpofup  cfr*  9ls  rh 
iroiuy  crcpov  6riovy  wt^vKhs  f^  elf 
rh  ira0%iy  jcol  cfiiKpdrarow  imh  ro9 
^>au\ordrov.  ir&v  «l  fi6yoy  clcrdva^, 
way  rovro  Cyrus  *lyai  '  riBtnai  '^ip 
tpoy  6pi(tty  rd  Syra^  &s  $<mw  oinc 
&A\o  ri  irKijy  S^ro^f.  Even  this 
position,  we  are  told,  248  G;  is 
not  conceded  by  the  Megarians. 
because  doing  and  suffering  be* 
long  merely  to  Becoming,  and 
as  the  above  instances  will  hold 
good  on  the  other  side,  the  de- 
termination  that  the  existent 
is  nothing  else  than  S^vofuf,  is 
proved  quite  generiiUy  of  all 
thut  is  real  and  actual.  I  can- 
not agree  with  Deuschle  (Plat. 
Sprach.  phil.  35)  that  we  are  to 
understJibd  by  Siyofus  not  power. 
but  possibility  of  entering  into 
relation  -with  anything  else.  In 
the  first  place  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  Plato  defined  the  5rre#T 
ly  by  the  concept  of  possibility, 
the  very  concept  to  which  Aristotle 
reduces  the  Platonic  fi^  hy.  Matter. 
Again,  no  single  passage  is  to 
be  found  in  Plato  where  f^yafus 
signifies  mere  possibility;  it  in- 
variably means  power  or  ability 
wherever  it  stands  in  a   conoec- 
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in  the  Pbsedo,  where  they  are  made  the  proper  and  only 

and  still  more  definitely 


efficient  causes  of  things ; 

4 

tion  analogous  to  tbnt  under  dis- 
cusMioD.  Finally,  Platx)  himself  ox- 
plains  unmistakably  what  mean- 
ing ho  attached  to  the  expression, 
iu  Rep.  T.  477  C :  ^irofinv  iuyd- 
M«(f  T^ivf  Ti  rmv  tyrtovy  al$  8j}  koI 
ill*.ui  ZwdfjmBa  &  5vv(£/ic0a  koX  &XXo 
rar  8  ti  vcp  &y  Z^rrfrai,  otov  K4ym 
8^iy  KoX  iuto^yy  etc.  Each  of  these 
SvrdE^cii  is  something  colourless 
and  shapeless,  genemllj  s|)eaking 
something  not  an  object  of  sense, 
only  known  in  its  operations,  i.e. 
in  a  word,  power.  Stampf,  again 
(Verh.  d.  plat.  Got.  z.  Idee  d. 
Outen.  19,  30)  asserts  tliat  Plato 
nowhere  calls  the  Ideas  efficient 
and  operative  causes ;  that  Soph. 
248,  I)  sq.,  he  attributes  to  them 
merely  the  passive  motion  of  be- 
coming known,  not  the  faculty 
of  putting  something  else  in 
motion.  This  latter  passage  is 
quite  irrelevant:  for  though  Plato 
proves  that  the  Ideas,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  suffer  or 
are  passive  and  therefore  also 
moved,  they  are  not  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  having  active 
as  well  as  passive  faculties. 
Stumpf,  in  order  to  support 
his  view  (to  say  nothing  ot  the 
passages  which  1  quote  from  tho 
Kepublic  and  the  Philebus),  is 
obliged  to  pervert  the  perfectly 
jlear  enunciation  of  the  Phsedo 
(quoted  in  the  following  note) 
and  the  definite  statement  of 
Aristotle :  while  with  regard  to 
the  Sophist  he  has  to  maintain 
that  soul  is  attributed  to  the  Ideas 
only  *  in  a  broad  sense/ — as  having 
fielf-movemont,  but  not  the  faculty 
of  operating  on  anything  else. 
But  even  this  self-movement  is  an 
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activity,  and  presupposes  an  activ* 
power. 

''*  05  E,  Socrates  passes  on  to 
speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
with  the  remark:  we  have  now 
Tcpl  y9v*(r€o»s  irol  ^opas  r^v  airiaif 
ZiairpayfMTt6<rair$ai,  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  addicted  to  natural 
philosophy,  to  searching  out  the 
Ciuses  of  things,  Ziit  rl  ylyyrrtu 
•Koarov  Kol  Zik  r(  &T^AXvrat  koI 
Zih,  ri  IffTt ;  he  gave  it  up,  however, 
without  having  attained  any  s.itis- 
faction.  Hence  he  was  all  the 
more  sanguine  about  the  Nous  of 
Anaxagoras.  As  a  cosmoplastic 
Mind  must  adjust  everything  for 
the  best,  he  had  hoped  to  hear 
from  Anaxagoras  the  final  cause 
of  all  things.  In  this  hope,  how- 
ever, he  was  miserably  deceived ; 
instead  of  intellectual  causes  An- 
axagoras had  only  mentioned 
material  causes.  But  in  reality 
these  are  merely  the  indispensable 
means  (iKtivo  iytv  ot  rh  drtov  oIk 
tuf  itot'  cfi)  cCtrioy) ;  the  actual  and 
only  operative  causes  are  the  final 
CJiuses  (r^v  5i  rod  its  oi6v  r*  fiiK- 
Tiara  [-ov]  avrh,  |heis  speaking  of 
the  heavenly  bodies]  rtdrjyai  Zvya- 
fuy  ofhd)  yvy  K^iarBai,  rairriy  olrr€ 
(TfToikny  otht  rtva  oXoyru  ZaiixoAay 
hrxvy  ^X*^"  •  •  •  '^"'^  ^^  iXfiB&s 
riuyoBby  kcH  h4oy  lu^Sciv  kcO  (vy«x'*'' 
olfZhy  oXoyraif  99  B).  As  then  no 
one  has  proved  these  causes  to  be 
in  things,  he  has  himself  looked 
for  them  in  the  Ideas,  and  so  sup- 
poses that  it  is  the  presence  of 
the  Idea  (the  KoXhy  a&rh,  etc)  of 
anything  which  makes  a  thing 
what  it  is.  In  the  whole  of  this 
explanation  not  merely  is  there 
no  distinction  drawn  between  th» 
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in  the  Philebos,  where  Plato  ascribes  to  the  highest 
cause  (by   which  we  can   only   understand   Ideas),"' 


eooireptnad,  the  efficieaL  xaA  the 
final  cause,  ba:  all  thrt»  «re 
cLearlj  enonoi.ited  ae  one*  and  the 
snme/  The  Idesi*.  or.  in  Aris- 
totelLin  ti*rniinoliji2T.  the  concep- 
ta.iL  or  forsLvl  caaj«9.  nre  to  do 
just  whu  PUto  soo^Lt  for  in  riin 
in  An^ixariEVinu.  riz.  to  Inng  oat 
the  iatar^w  and  fitXrurrow ;  thvj 
coinoiie  vith  tlie  final  Aoa^e. 
PLito  vieclares  his  unwillingntr^s 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  :iny 
other  cause!*  b«*i.les  these  (100. 
I)  :  ri  u^p  ftXAa  x^xp*^  ^**  ropdr- 
TO^Mx  yap  iw  roi%  &AAau  Toat,  rovro 
Si    arXwf    ical    arix*vs    cal    T(rart 

&AAa  ri  roict  {tait  v'.iich  i^ 
bc.tutiful]  maXhv  ^  ^  iKtlvov  rov 
KoXov  tirt  -rapowria  circ  mountwia 
•frc  3»7y  8)|  ical  5»a»j  rMtrycroucrri  • 
cw  70P  fri  Tovro  SaTxvpi^jaai. 
dAA'  ori  r^  koX^  xavra  ra  icoAa 
yiyvrrai  KoXi).  Thev  .ire  -utfi- 
cient  for  him.  nor  d<X'S  he  find 
any  further  principle  nt<rfsarj-: 
thtty  are,  as  Aristotle  says,  in 
the  pjissagM  qn'>tt^l,  p.  398.  1. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  p;i>saffe 
before  us.  KOJ,  rov  fhai  xaX  rov 
ylyytoBau  airia,  dria  koL  ytrtctcts 
«a2  <p$opas. 

'"  Plato  (PhiluLus.  23  C  sqq. ; 
cf.  16  (.')  m.ik.-f»  a  fourfold  di- 
vision :  tlje  Finite,  the  Infinite, 
th«  ComiK>und  of  the  two.  and  tho 
Chuho  ot  tho  (,'onip«^»und.  He  goes 
on  to  describe  the  Infinite  in  such 
a  way  tliat  wo  can  r»nly  umier- 
stand  hy  it  the  Ho-callcfl  Platonic 
Malt'T.  liy  tlic  Compound  of  the 
two  he  means  the  world  of  seii.se, 
in  so  far  jih  it  is  ordered  by  ilefi- 
nito    prop^jrtions,   tiie  yivtais  €»» 


m^iwf  U  rwm  furk  -nm  wt>«i«j  fo. 
npym^fUwmm  furpmm.  Bnadis  igr.- 
rom.  PhiL  ii.  a.  332%  Steinhait 
I  PL  W.  iv.  «»i)^  SiLwiiiihl 
^Genet.  Entw.  ii  IZ\  and  Kettig 
(Arrui  in  tlie  Phileba*.  &c.  Bern. 
1866.  p.  13  sq  )  refer  the  Finite  to 
the  liexi  :  the  f-wrth  principle,  th** 
Cause,  mu-t.  ther  think,  si;rnifv 
the  IHvini'.T— either  as  identicsil 
with  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  or  (as 
Rettii?  wouM  hare  it)  the  civiatar 
of  this  :imi  all  other  Ideas.  Bat 
with  regrirvl  to  the  fin^t  of  these 
suppo-'iriou'*:  Would  Plat-x  who 
otherwise  alw:iT5  oppose*  the  Ideal 
Wi.rld.  at*  a  whole,  to  t-«?  phenome- 
nal w.jrl  i.have  ma>!eiii  thisionecaM* 
suv'h  a  ux.1l  dijtinotion  between 
thr  highest  Lie;i  and  the.lerivatire 
Idc-as.  ;ts  to  plice  them  in  two 
quiTf  svparite  clis^es.  anti  to  par- 
allel the  distinction  l>etwei'n  them 
by  th.tt  between  Ide.i  and  pheno- 
menon? If.  on  the  other  hand. 
w«-  und^TiTand  by  curia  the  Di- 
vinity as  the  er*'ator  of  Ideas  dis- 
tiii.'t  an.i  separite  from  the  Idea  of 
the  <T«>Ki.  this  view  is  not  only 
opp»n*.;d  by  all  the  resisons  (to  Imj 
di^ou^««?l  later  on)  which  favour 
the  actual  equalisition  of  the  Good 
and  the  Divinity,  but  also  obliges 
us  to  refer  the  Good  to  tho  sphere 
of  thf  -Tfpas,  where.is.  ace.  to  Rep. 
vi.  oOS  K  sqq.,  it  is  elevated 
above  all  being  and  knowledge 
as  the  curia  itrnrriifA-iis  irol  i\ii- 
diias.  In  the  Philebus  (64  C  sqq.) 
it  ij*  ele.irly  described  as  the  Cause 
of  the  Compound  ;  even  a  proiuct 
of  the  gooil,  yovs  and  ^wmtt^^i;, 
(28  C  sqq.  ;  31  A)  is  classed 
with  tlie  air  (a.     And  Plato's   de- 
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reason  and  wisdom  ;  and  thence  deduces  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  in  the  economy  of  the  imiverse."' 


scription  of  the  irdpas  is  not  at 
all  8uit:iblo  to  the  Ideas.  To 
the  finite  (p.  25  A,  D)  must  be- 
long ev<Ty thing  whieli  does  not 
admit  {ifX^aO^t)  of  more  or  less, 
but  only  of  the  opposite  determi- 
niitions,  Tp&row  ju**'  i*^  ^^''o^  f^o^ 
Ur&nfrtL,  furii  9h  rb  Xtroy  rh  9iir\d- 
fftor  Kcd  way  bri  rep  hy  rphs  iipidfiity 
i^iBfihs  ^  ftcrpov  f  irphs  fikxpov, 
that  is  to  siiy,  everythi nt^  ^hich 
is  capable  of  exact  numerical  and 
metrical  determination.  The  sphere 
of  mathematical  relations  is  thus  , 
clearly  denoted  by  what  would  be 
a  very  imperfect  description  of  the 
Ideal  world.  The  field  of  the  Ideas 
is  in  no  way  limited  to  numcrioil 
and  metrical  determinations.  And 
it  is  improbiible  that  this  point  of 
yiew  is  emphtisiseil  *  merely  in 
opposition  to  the  Awupov  without 
excluding  the  other  determinations 
of  the  Idftis '  (Brandis,  loc.  cit.), 
because  Plato  clearly  intends  to 
give  an  accurate  and  universally 
valid  enunciiition  of  what  we  are 
to  tiiiiik  of  under  the  different 
principles.  Further,  as  vovs  and 
dwiffTfifiri  are  reckoned  not  under 
the  wfpas,  but  under  the  fourth 
principle,  the  airia  (y.  sup.)  and 
as  ac'ordiiig  to  a  well-known 
fundamental  principle  of  Plato's 
(supra,  p.  226  sq.)  the  value  and 
truth  of  knowledijii  <lepend  on  the 
nature  of  its  objects  the  Ideas, 
(which  are  the  highest  object  of 
contemplation  ff)r  vous.and  through 
the  possession  of  which  kn(>wle<ige 
us  such  originatch),  cannot  be 
placed  a  degree  lower,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  iripas.  Finally,  27 
D  sqq.,  the  preference  is  given  to 


the  composite  life  of  pleasure  and 
knowledge,  because  it  belongs  to 
the  rpirov  y4voSt  ^vfurdirrckr  r&v 
hirtlpttv  {nrh  rov  wdparos  itBtfUrt^y. 
This  preference  of  the  compound 
to  the  ir4pat  will  not  harmonise 
with  the  supposition,  that  we  are 
to  think  of  the  Ideas  under  tlie 
latter  principle.  The  fact  that 
Plato  elsewhere  (Phsedo,  74  .\ 
sqq.;  78  D ;  100  D  sq. ;  Rep.  v.  479 
A  sqq.)  makes  use  of  the  Equal, 
the  Double,  &c.,  as  examples  to 
elucidate  the  distinction  between 
the  Idea  and  the  things  in  which 
the  Idea  occurs  (Rettig,  p.  15), 
is  irrelevant ;  in  similar  passages 
he  makes  use  of  other  Ideas  (the 
Just,  the  Bejiutiful.  the  Great, 
the  Small,  &c.),  in  a  simihur  way  ; 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
present  question.  Rettig  is  also 
wrong  in  saying  (p.  10)  that  'the 
ircpos  cannot  signify  the  mathema- 
tical Wpof,  for  the  Wpos,  according 
to  23  K  has  different  kinds,  where- 
as quantity  alone  cannot  est^ib- 
lish  differences  of  kind.*  The  lat- 
ter statement  is  signally  mistaken : 
the  ir4pas  in  numbers  is  different 
from  that  in  figures,  and  that  in 
tones  or  movements  is  <lifFerent 
again.  Plato  says,  23  E,  26  C, 
sq.,  not  that  the  Infinite  and  the 
Finite,  but  that  the  Infinite  and 
the  Mixtnl,  are  split  up  and  di- 
vided in  many  ways,  whereas  r6 
7€    Ttpas    oih9    iroXA^    c^X^*'*   oCr' 

Rettig  (p.  16), — to  quote  one  only 
of  the  many  passiiges  which  he 
brings  against  me, — represents  the 
well-known  pbice  in  Aristox.IIarm. 
£1.  11,  30  Meib.  (subter,  note  166) 
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We  shall  also  find  that  the  Idea  of  the  Grood  is  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  efficient  cause,  the  infi- 
nite Reason ;  and  Aristotle,  as  we  see  from  his  writings, 


M  being  on  his  side,  because  the 
iti^s  here  is  put  in  the  same 
position  as,  according  to  Plato's 
expositions  elsewhere,  is  held  by 
Dialectic  or  the  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
I  cannot,  however,  see  how  he 
understands  the  words :  jca)  rh 
ir4pas  Sri  i.ya06if  iariv  tw.  rh 
w€pas  is  evidently  adverbial,  and 
means  *  finally  ; '  but  Rettig  seems 
to  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  seutence  which  in 
this  connection  would  go  tho- 
roughly against  the  spnse.  1  can- 
not give  up  the  view  wliich  I  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  my  Plat. 
Stud.  248  sqq.,  and  with  which  in 
the  meanwhile  others  have  agreed 
(e.g.  Siebeck  Ilnt^rs.  z.  Phil.  d. 
Gr.  89  sqq. ;  Sclinoider,  d.  mat. 
Princ.  d.  plat.  Phil.  14),  viz.  that 
it  is  not  the  trtpas  but  the  cdriov^ 
which  in  the puf^sige before  us  fills 
the  place  ottiorwise  occupied  by 
the  Ideas.  If  this  is  described 
as  the  world-crwiting  intellect,  it 
merely  shows  that  to  Plato  vuv^ 
and  the  Idea  coincide  in  the  latter 
reference;  and  the  two  posit ionw. 
— 'everything  is  the  work  of  in- 
tellect (yoSs),'  and  'evervthing  is 
what  it  is  through  the  Idea,'  mean 
the  same.  This  is  seen  unmis- 
takably in  the  enunciations  of 
the  Phsedo.  noticed  above.  My 
view  at  once  clears  up  Schaar- 
schmidt's  objection  against  thePhi- 
lebus  (Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr.  294 
sqq.)  that  there  is  no  reference  in 
it  to  the  Ideas.  He  objects  further 
that  a  mixture  of  the  Finite  and 
the  Infinite  is  impossible,  becuiiso 
the  "wipat  would  be  destroyed  by 


the  entrance  of  the  &ircipor.  This 
objection  arises  from  a  misunder- 
standing: the  Philebus  says  (loc. 
cit.)  that  the  iwtipop  admits  of 
the  More  and  Less,  &c.,  the  Wpat, 
on  the  contrary,  only  admits  of 
the  opposite  (cf.  on  this  mean- 
ing of  8€X€(r6oi  Tim.  62  A).  As  ■ 
to  the  assertion  that  the  Finite 
and  the  Infinite  cannot  exist  to- 
gether in  things,  Plato  states 
the  exact  contrary  (supra,  p.  206, 
92).  Finally,  Schaarschmidt  (ibid. 
296)  would  find  in  the  expres- 
sion 7<Vos  used  for  the  &ircif>or. 
&c.,  not  merely  a  depjirture  from 
Platonic  usage,  but  a  proof  that 
•these  are,  to  the  author  of  the 
dialogue,  not  world-forming  Powers 
but  only  subjective  pictures  of 
Thought.'  He  is  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Schneider  (loc  ciL  p. 
4),  wh  J  refers  to  Tim.  48  E  sq. ; 
60  C;  62  A. 

'»=»  The  airla,  which,  p.  26  E 
sqq.,  is  also  CJilled  the  toiovw  or 
Hvfjuovpyovy,  is  described  p.  30  A 
sqq.,  as  KOfffxovffa  rt  fcol  <ruKT<iT- 
TOv<Ta  iyiavTo{>s  re  Koi  &pas  fccd 
firjvas,  (To0ia  kclL  vovs  \fyofi4tr/i 
diKai6rar  6.v.  (It  has  been  already 
shown,  28  C  sqq.;  cf.  22  C,  that 
yovs  adjusted  the  world  and  still 
regulates  it.)  It  is  in  all  things, 
it  invests  us  with  the  soul,  which 
(as  Socrates  said,  Xcn.  Mem.  i. 
4,  8)  must  have  its  origin  from 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  just  as 
our  body  from  the  boly  of  the 
universe,  and  from  it  spiings  all 
knowledge ;  through  it  the  uni- 
verse itself  is  endowed  with  its 
soul   and   intellect,  30  D :   ovkovp 
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knew  of  no  efficient  cause  as  held  by  his  master  above 
and  beside  IdeasJ^'  We  cannot  doubt  that  Plato  meant 
to  set  forth  in  Ideas  not  merely  the  archetypes  and 
essence  of  all  true  Existence,  but  energetic  powers; 
that  he  regarded  them  as  living  and  active,  intelligent 
and  reasonable.  Nor  is  this  view  prejudiced  by  his 
distinguishing,  in  mythical  or  popular  language,  the 
efficient   cause   from    Ideas.^^^      This   is  a    necessary 


iw    iiJkv    rf  Tov  Aihs  iptii  ipiati 

povw  iyylyrtoBtu  Zik  tV  ^V*  ahioi 
S^M^uy,  Vr  Bi  &XX011  &AAa  JCoAd. 
Cf.  tubter,  not©  172. 

"•  AriKt4>tle  frequently  objerta 
to  the  doctrine  of  Ideiis,  that  it 
wants  an  efficient  principle.  Kg. 
(ien.  et  Corr.  ii.  9,  335  b.  7  sqq. : 
genenitiun  and  decay  presuppose 
matter  and  form,  Bet  84  wpoauvcu 
KtiX  'Hiw  rplrtfyj  fjr  Atoktcs  fihy 
orcip^roMTi,  X^ci  B*  ovBcls,  &A\* 
ol  fUr  hcta^y  i^iiOriaav  curiav  tJyat 
wphs  rh  yivtaBfu.  r^v  t&y  fiB»v 
^^w,  £<nrcp  6  iw  ^oiHtopi  Son 
Kpdryis,  &c.  Metaph.  i.  9,  991  a. 
19  sq.  (xiii.  6,  1079  b.  23):  the 
Ideas  cannctt  be  the  causes  of 
things :  rh  Bi  Kiyuv  trapaitiy^ara 
eUnk  c7ycu  koI  ftcrcxcti'  avr&v  ri?^a 
K€yoKoyt7y  itrri  koI  fitrtuftopas 
Xiytiy  voitiriKds.  ri  ydp  iari  rh 
4pya(6ti€yoy  wphs  riu  iidas  iiro- 
0\4vo^;  Ibid.  992  a.  24  sqq. ; 
Tiii.  6,  104/)  b.  7;  xii.  6.  1071 
b.  14.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Aristotle  here  takes  no  notice  of 
the  explanation  of  the  Timseus 
— probably  because  he  attached  no 
scientific  value  to  it,  owing  to  its 
mystical  character.  And  his  ex- 
pressions make  it  highly  probable 
that  Plato  in  his  oral  discourses 


never  mentioned  special  efficient 
causes  in  conjunction  with  the  Ideas. 
Cf.  p.  76  on  this  point. 

"■*  Plato,  as  is  well  known, 
often  speaks  of  the  Divinity  and 
its  activity  in  the  world ;  he  calls 
God  the  author  of  all  good  and  of 
good  only  (Rep.  ii.  379  A  sqq.)  ; 
he  says  that  ail  things,  lifeless  and 
living,  must  have  been  produced 
by  God,  and  not  by  a  blind  and 
unconscious  power  of  nature  (Soph. 
266  C;  cf.  Phileb.  28  0  sqq);  he 
extols  the  c;ire  of  the  Divinity  or 
of  the  god*i  for  mankind,  the 
righteousness  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  (PhsKlo,  62 
B,  D;  Kep.  x.  612  E  sq. ;  Laws,  ir. 
899  Dsqq.;  iv.  715  E.  &c.) ;  he 
says  that  to  imitiite  God  is  the 
highest  object  for  mankind  (Theiel. 
176  B.  and  further  below).  Such 
popular  expressions,  however,  can- 
not prove  much ;  his  scientific 
conception  of  tlie  Divinity  is  the 
really  important  thing.  Is  the 
Divinity  actually  a  second  cause 
together  with  the  Idea,  or  merely 
another  expression  for  the  causality 
of  the  Idea?  The  fact  of  God 
being  called  the  author  of  the 
Ideas  is  of  little  weight,  as  has 
been  shown  p.  245.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  Timeus,  which  makes 
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result  of  the  system :  if  Ideas  are  the  only  true  and 
primary  Reality,  an  equally  primary  efficient  cause 
beside  and  together  with  themselves  is  impossible. 
They  are  the  efficient  principle  that  imparts  Being  to 
things,  and  as  this  Being  is  of  a  kind  that  can  only 
be  explained  by  Reason  working  to  an  end,  Reason 
must  be  conceded  to  them.  This  position  was  certainly 
open  to  criticism.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  to  con- 
ceive classes  as  self-existent  substances;  but  it  was 
far  more  difficult  to  endow  these  unchangeable  en- 
tities with  motion,  life,  and  thought ;  to  suppose  them 
as  moved,  and  yet  as  invarialjle  and  not  subject  to 
Becoming ;  "*  as  powers,  in  spite  of  their  absolut^?- 
ness,  operating  in  things.  The  soul  which  Plato  in  the 
Sophist  attributes  to  pure  Being,  he  afterwards  places 
midway  between  the  world  of  Sense  and  the  world  of 


the  world-creator  buihl  up  the 
universe  on  the  pjittern  of  the 
Idejis,  18,  as  we  shall  find  later  on, 
so  mistical  in  all  its  parts  that 
DO  drgmatic  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  I^haedr.  247  1>, 
where  Bths  is  merely  a  god,  proves 
nothing,  and  Farm.  134  C  sqq. 
not  much  more. 

"*  Deuschle  has  very  rightly 
(Jahns  Jabrbb.  B.  Ixxi.  p.  176  in\.) 
called  attention  to  a  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question  how  the 
ideas  Ciin  partake  in  Motion 
witliout  pnrtaking  in  Becoming, 
and  how  the  soul  can  be  that 
which  is  absolutely  moved  and 
at  the  same  time  have  an  eter- 
nal nature.  This  question,  as 
Deuschle  rightly  recognises,  is  to 
be  answered  by  the  fact  that  with 


Plato  the  Idea  of  motion  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Becoming,  and  that 
therefore  all  Bt coming  is  to  he 
considered  as  a  motion,  but  not 
every  motion  as  a  Becoming.  If 
Plato  in  isolated  passa'ijes  (Theaet. 
181  C  sq. ;  Parm.  138  B,  where 
kK\o[ta(Tis  and  ipoph.  are  separated 
as  two  distinct  kinds  of  mo- 
tion) assumes  a  concept  of  mo- 
tion which  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Ideas  at  all,  and  only  im- 
properly to  the  soul,  we  must  be 
content  to  make  allowance  for  a 
mere  inaccuracy  which  might 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  a 
more  exact  determination.  The 
actual  difficulty,  however,  of  im- 
agining motion  without  change,  is 
not  removed. 
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Ideas.  So  far,  however,  as  the  two  points  of  view 
came  into  collision,  the  dynamical  aspect  must  neces- 
sarily, with  Plato,  have  been  overpowered  by  the  onto- 
logical.  His  whole  philosophy  is  from  the  outset 
directed  far  less  to  the  explanation  of  Becoming,  than 
to  the  consideration  of  Being;  the  concepts  hypos- 
tasized  in  the  Ideas  represent  to  us  primarily  that 
which  is  permanent  in  the  vicissitude  of  phenomena, 
not  the  causes  of  that  vicissitude.  If  Plato  conceives 
them  as  living  powers,  this  is  only  a  concession  forced 
from  him  by  the  facts  of  natural  and  spiritual  life.  But 
it  is  antagonistic  to  the  main  current  of  his  system, 
and  cannot  be  harmonized  with  his  other  theories  re- 
specting Ideas.  We  can  easily  understand  how  in  his 
attempt  at  a  comprehensive  establishment  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Ideas,  this  thought  was  not  excluded.  Such 
a  determination  naturally  resulted  from  the  univer- 
sal presuppositions  of  that  doctrine;  and  we  there- 
fore find  traces  of  it,  as  has  been  shown,  in  other 
dialogues  besides  the  Sophist."^     But  the  difficulties 


"•  Schaarechmidt,  loc.  cit  204 
sq.,  sees  in  tlie  above-mentioned 
dihcussion  n  distinct  proof  for  the 
Hpuriousness  of  the  Sophist.  But 
this  is  only  tiiking  one  side  of  the 
case  into  considorntion.  It  is  of 
c-oursc  a  contrjidiction  to  attribute 
motion,  life,  &c.  to  the  Ideas,  and 
at  the  same  time  (as  in  the  pas- 
sage mentiontnl,  p.  241  sq.)  to 
assert  that  thej  are  capable  of  no 
chjinge  whatever.  But  it  is  a 
contradiction,  in  which  Plato  must 
have  become  inxoked  as  soon  as 
ever  be  tried  to  reconcile  the  two 


fundamental  determinations  of  his 
doctrine  of  Ideas, — viz.  that  the 
Ideas  on  the  one  hand  do  not  coma 
into  contact  with  the  mutability, 
partiality,  and  incompleteness  of 
sensible  Being,  while  on  the  other 
hand  thoy  are  the  only  original 
reality  and  the  only  source  of 
all  reality  for  derivative  Being. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  with  the 
theological  problem,  which  has  so 
often  involved  the  greiitest  thinkers 
in  flagrant  contradictions,  —  the 
problem  how  to  imagine  the  Di- 
vinity as  at  once  a  creative  in- 
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which  it  involved  were  too  great  to  allow  of  nradi 
progress  in  this  direction,"^  Although,  therefore,  the 
necessity  of  regarding  Ideas  not  only  as  archetypes, 
but  as  efficient  causes,  was  constantly  obtruding  itself 


telligence  and  an  absolute  ex- 
istence elevated  aboye  all  incom- 
pleteness and  mutability.  The 
contradiction  in  the  Platonic  ex- 
pressions IS  not  to  be  denied, 
but  we  cannot  say  how  Plato 
should  have  undertaken  to  escape 
from  the  contradiction  on  his  own 
presuppositions.  Ite  occurrence, 
however,  does  not  justify  the  denial 
of  a  Platonic  origin  to  a  dialogue 
which  shows  such  obvious  traces 
of  Plato's  genius,  and  wliich  has 
such  distinct  Aristotelian  and  even 
(indirectly)  Platonic  evidoncoin  its 
favour.  In  Rep.  vii.  629  D.  Plato 
speaks  of  the  ^opol  hs  rh  5r  rJix^^ 
jral  ^  oZaa  fipa^vr^s  <p4p(rai.  It 
would  not  follow  that  all  other 
Ideas  are  m<)ved  oven  if  the  hv 
rdxot  were  the  Idea  of  swift- 
ness; but  it  does  follow  thjit 
Plato  did  not  think  motion  in- 
compatible with  the  immutability 
of  the  6y.  He  h.is,  morfovcr  (as 
Peipers,  Philol.  xxix.  4,  711  sq., 
rightly  observes),  attributed  mo- 
tion to  yovs  (Tim.  47  B  ;  89  A  ; 
34  A;  77  B:  Symp.  x.  897  C; 
898  A),  thouch  he  could  not 
have  moanr  either  of  the  mo- 
tions desoribed  in  the  preceding 
note,  or  have  considered  vovs  to 
be  moved  in  the  sense  in  which 
things  of  sense  arc,  in  op[K)si- 
tion  to  the  Ideas.  What  we  are 
really  to  understand  by  this  mo- 
tion of  vovs  he  does  not  tell  us. 
We  must,  after  all.  credit  Plato 
with   the   remarkable   and    unde- 


niably false  argument  246  C, 
sq.  (if  ohala  is  known,  it  vtlrvri, 
for  if  knowing  is  a  iroiccr,  be- 
coming known  is  a  waax'"')*  J'"* 
as  much  as  with  many  other  diffi- 
culties in  his  writings ;  e.g.  the 
dictum  that  ws  cannot  imagine 
a  fxh  h¥  (Theaet.  189  A ;  Rep.  i. 
478  B  ;  Soph.  240  D  sq.),  or  the 
argument  Kep.  i.  349  B  sqq.. 
which  turns  on  the  ambiguous 
meaning  of  irX^ov  l?x*"'  I  the  deri- 
vation of  the  elementa  Tim.  31  B 
sq.,  and  the  like. 

••'  In  this  point  seems  to  lie  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
predicates,  which  Plato  lays  claim 
to  for  them,  are  not  attributed  to 
the  Ideas  with  such  definiteness  in 
any  other  dialogue.  This  exposi- 
tion does  not  show  us  the  latest 
form  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas,  as  Ueberweg  thinks  (Un- 
ters.  plat.  Schr.  275  sq. ;  vide  p. 
106,  41),  but  is  one  from  which 
Plato  so  far  subsequently  departe<l 
as  not  to  pursue  the  road  here  in- 
dicated any  further  without  en- 
tirely giving  up  the  movement  and 
life  (the  efficient  ^livafiis)  of  the 
Ideas.  In  the  latest  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas  known  to  us 
from  the  accounts  of  'Aristotle 
this  point  of  view  recedes  alto- 
gether. It  has  l)een  already 
proved,  p.  136  sq.,  that  all  evi- 
dence fn)m  other  sources  forbids 
our  re«!koning  the  Sophist  amongst 
Plato's  last  Horks. 
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upon  him,  he  could  never  really  carry  out  this 
thought;  he  preferred  to  explain  the  phenomenal 
world  by  those  mythical  representations  which  poorly 
compensate  for  the  gaps  in  tlie  scientific  develop- 
ment. So  much  the  more  productive,  however,  for 
Plato's  system  is  the  other  determination,  thai  Unity 
and  Multiplicity  are  combined  in  the  Ideas.  This 
alone  enabled  him  to  set  in  the  place  of  the  abstract 
Eleatic  One,  the  concrete  unity  of  the  Socratic  con- 
'  cept ;  to  join  concepts  dialectically,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  positive  relation  to  phenomena,  where  only  a 
negative  relation  had  existed.  The  Plurality  of  the 
phenomenon  is  sustained  and  comprehended  by  the 
Unity  of  the  Concept.  Only  because  he  acknow- 
ledges Plurality  in  the  Unity  of  the  Concept  has  he  the 
right  to  maintain  not  only  One  Idea,  but  a  multiplicity 
of  logically  co-articulated  Ideas — a  World  of  Ideas. 

III.  The  World  of  Ideas. — ^Plato  hardly  ever  speaks 
of  the  Idea,  but  always  of  Ideas  in  the  pliural."*  How- 
ever little  he  himself  would  have  allowed  us  to  say 
so,"*  the  Ideas,  arising  out  of  the  Socratic  concepts, 
are,  like  them,  abstracted  from  experience.  They 
represent  primarily  a  particular  ;  and  thought  can  only 
ascend  step  by  step  from  this  particular  to  the  uni- 

"'  As    Kilter  rightly   remarks  himself  speaks  of  t^  cTSoi  not  onlj 

(Gott.  Anz.  1840,  20  ;  St.  S.  188);  where  (e.g.  Farm.  181  A;  Ph»^lo, 

only  it  does  not  follow  from  this  103  K)  he  is  treating  of  a  definite 

that   in   explaining   the    Platonic  Idea,  but  also  where  he  is  treating 

do^'trine  wu  are  not   to  8}H)ak  of  of  tlie  concept  of  the  ttZos  gene- 

tlie  Idea  to  expresM  generally  the  rally:  Polit.  263  B:  cf.Syrap.  210 

concept  connected  with  the  word  B;  Pliajdr.  249  B. 

tlhos  or  i^ta,  as  Aristotle  does,  e.g.  "'  Cf.  on  this  pointy  p.  228. 
Metaph.   xii.  4,  1079  b.  9.    Phito  , 
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versal,  from  the  lower  concepts  to  the  higher.  But 
the  concepts  being  hypostasized,  the  particular  in  them 
cannot  be  so  cancelled  in  the  universal  that  collective 
concepts  shall  at  last  be  reduced  to  one  Highest  prin- 
ciple, or  several  such,  and,  according  to  their  whole 
contents,  be  derived  from  these  principles,  as  mio- 
ments  of  their  logical  development.  Each  concept 
is  something  absolutely  self-subsistent ;  and,  the  re- 
ciprocal interdependence  of  concepts  (like  the  inter- 
connection of  concepts  ¥rith  phenomena,  to  be  con- 
sidered presently)  has  only  the  form  of  participation 
and  communion.^^  Plato's  design  does  not  extend 
to  a  purely  a  priori  construction ;  it  only  embraces 
a  complete  logical  arrangement  of  the  Ideas  which 
he  himself  has  found  by  means  of  induction,  or,  if  we 
prefer  the  expression,  by  means  of  EecoUection,  deve- 
loping itself  in  the  region  of  Sense.**^ 

Of  these  Ideas  there  is  an  indefinite  number.'** 
Since  every  generic  and  specific  concept  is,  according 
to  Plato,  something  substantial, — an  Idea, — there  must 
be  as  many  Ideas  as  there  are  Genera  and  Species.*** 
And  since  Ideas  alone  are  the  Jieal  by  virtue  of  which 
all  things  are  what  they  are,  there  can  be  nothing,  and 
there  can  be  imagined  nothing,  of  which  there  is  no 
Idea.  Such  a  tiling  would  be  altogether  non-existent, 
and  that  which  is  absolutely  non-existent  cannot  be 
conceived.***     It  seems  therefore  to  Plato  a  culpable 

"•  Supra,  p.  249  sq.  \d$€iv    rij    oit/oj    trtpa    ro^noit 

'-'   Cf.  p.  204  sqq.  Xffa  rhv  iipiO/xhy  iKSpucay,  &c. 
'-'*  Arist.  Metapli.  i.  9,  init. :  ol         ''»  Supni,  p.  237,  sq. 

8c  rks  iS^of  curias  riBtfitvoi  irpwToy         "*  Supra,  p.  225,  sq. 

fji^y    (firovyrts    rotpUl    twp    6irrwp 
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want  of  philosophic  mactiirity,  that  there  should  be  any 
hesitation  in  assigning  Ideas  even  to  the  very  meanest 
things.*^  He  himself  reduces  to  their  Ideas  not  only 
those  things  which  are  great  and  perfect,  but  also  the 
smallest  and  most  worthless  :  not  only  natural  objects 
but  artistic  productions  ;  not  only  substances,  but  mere 
conceptions  of  quality  and  relation  ;  activities  and  ways 
of  life,  mathematical  figures  and  grammatical  forms. 
He  recognises  Ideas  of  hair  and  of  dirt,  of  the  table  and 
of  the  bed,  of  Greatness  and  of  Smallness,  of  Likeness 
and  Unlikeness,  of  the  Double,  &c. ;  an  Idea  of  the 
noun,  even  Ideas  of  Non-Being  and  of  that  which  is  in 
its  natiu-e  the  direct  contradictory  of  the  Idea,  Evil  and 
Vice.*^^     In  a  word,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which 


'2*  In  the  weU-known  passage 
Parm.  UOBsqq.  After  Socmtes 
has  spoken  of  the  Ideas  of  Simi- 
larity, tlie  One,  the  Many,  Right- 
eousncBs,  Beauty,  the  Good,  Par- 
menidcs  asks  him  whether  he 
supposes  a  self-subsisting  Idea  of 
man,  or  of  fire  or  water,  and  then 
■whether  he  supposes  an  idea  of 
hairs,  dirt,  &c.  Socrates,  already 
embarrassed  by  the  first  of  these 
questions,  thinks  that  he  must 
answer  the  second  in  the  negative. 
Parmenides,  however,  tells  him  by 
way  of  advice :  y4os  yhp  fl  Ktc,  & 
XtlaKparts,  Kal  oC  ird  aov  &VTe(- 
\r}VTai  ri   <pi\offo(pla  &s    fri    &vti- 

ainHv  irifidirtis  '   pw  8i  Iri  irphs 
cvdpunrwv  intofiXiirui  h6^as  Zih.  r^y 

'=•  The  proofs,  for  the  most  part 
nuMitioned  by  Kitter,  ii.  302  sqq., 
are  to  bo  found  in  the  following 
p;usiirtgo8  besides  those  just  quoted: 
Tim.  ul    B    (the    fire    icaff  a&rh, 


which  is  distinct  from  visible  fires ; 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  re- 
maining elements);  Kep.  x.  696 
A ;  597  C  sq.  (the  Idea  of  a  bed, 
the  KXltni  orrots  ohra,  iKtlmi  ^ 
Kcrri  KXivri,  the  Idea  of  a  table); 
Crat.  389  B  (the  Idea  of  a  shuttle, 
atnh  h  fori  xtpxls);   Parm.    133 

C,  I)  (the  (dnhs  9t<nr6rtis,  h  %im 
itawSr-ns  and  the  o^^s  8oi;Xos  t 
IcTTi  JoCXofV,  Phaedo,  65  D  (the 
^Ikoiov,  jcoAok,  iiyoBbf  abrdf  the 
ohaia  of  Health,  Grwitness,  and 
Strength^;  ibid.  100  D  sqq.  (the 
Beautiful  Koff  adr^.  Greatness, 
Smallness,  Plurality,  Unity,  Du- 
ality. ira0*  a&T6);  Rep.  v.  479  A  sq. 
(the Beautiful,  the  Just,  tlie  Double, 
the  Great,  the  Small,  the  Heavy, 
the  Light,  xaff  aM.    In  vii.  529 

D,  by  uxe  motions  of  actual  swift- 
ness and  slowness  in  the  actual 
numbers  and  the  actual  figures  are 
meant,  as  the  context  shows,  not 
the  Ideas,  but  the  intuitions  of 
pure  mathematics,  which,  however, 
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has  not  its  Idea.    Wherever  a  uniform  Character  of 
several  phenomena  can  be  proved  to  exist,  the  sphere 


in  this  place  ore  not  distinguished 
clearly  enough  from  the  corre- 
sponding Ideas).  Fhileb.  62  A 
{atrnis  Zuuuofrifvus  t  n  fffri  ,  .  . 
kOkKov  irol  (T^a/jfWf  aifrris  rrjs 
dtUu);  Phffidr.  247  D  (the  oMi 
ZiK€uo<r6trti,  irct^poaiSpri,  iwurHititi^ 
the  iy  r^  H  iirriv  hp  tvr^s  im- 
arfiiiil  odtra);  Crat.  389  D;  390  F 
{abrh  ixuyOf  %  i(mv  6yofJLa  ,  ,  .  rh 
if  ^6<rti  ly  ivofut);  ibid.  423  E 
^the  oMa  of  colour  and  sound) ; 
ibid.  386  D  (all  things,  and  con- 
sequently all  actiyities,  have  an 
olKrla  fi4fi<uos) ;  Theaet  176  £  (va- 
paj^^iyyJuTwp  4v  ry  imi  i<rr6rvy, 
rov  ^tv  Otiov  thicufAortardroUf 
rod  8i  h64ov  &0\io»r<irou,  cf.  the 
wapaStlyftara  fiicov,  Bep.  x.  617  B, 
618  A,  which  of  course  taken  by 
themsolyes  would  prove  nothing 
on  account  of  the  mytliical  cha- 
racter of  this  exposition) ;  Soph. 
254  0  sqq.  (the  most  general  cfSij, 
the  ^y,  ifriaiSj  K(trfi(ri$,  rabrhy  and 
edrtpov) ;  ibid.  258  C  {9t7  Bafi^ovyra 
ff9iy  \4ytiy  &ri  rh  ft^  hy  fit$altas 
Hffrt  T^y  abrov  ip^triy  fp^^v  .  .  . 
iydpiByuov  rSay  itoWwy  tyrtay  cTSos 
•v;  cf.  254  D:  ih  11^  ly  .  .  .  i>s 
tariv  6yrcos  fi^  6y);  Rep.  v.  476 
A :  Ktd  irtpl  ZiKoiov  Kol  miKov  Kal 
iyaBov  Kcd  kokov  koI  wdyroty  nSty 
tihSty  wtpl  6  ahrhs  \6yoSt  a^^  M-^y 
ty  I^KOffTOv  cTi'cu,  &,c. ;  cf.  ibid.  iii. 
402  C  :  Tiplv  ky  tA  t^s  couppoavvris 
cT8i7  Kcd  iiydptlas,  &c.;  ical  t&  ro{n<ov 
aZ  iycarria  wayTaxov  wtpuptp- 
Sfitya  yy<tepl(o^€y ;  and  Theset.  186 
A  :  to  those  tilings  which  the  kouI 
contemplates  without  the  aid  of 
sense,  belong  the  Bfwioy  and  the 
Mfioioy^  the  rabrhy  and  trtpovy 
the  KoKhy  Koi  aiffXJp^yt  the  h.yaShv 
jcal  KaK6y.   Susomihl  (Q-enct.  Entw. 


ii.  197)  would  make  out  that  not 
merely  the  Ideas  of  the  bad,  but 
also  Uie  Ideas  of  special  viztaes 
are  simply  a  provisional  supposi- 
tion, because  the  latter  only  be- 
long to  appearance,  and  because 
the  Ideas  of  the  bad  -would  be 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doc- 
trine that  God  is  only  the  cause  of 
the  good.  But  Plato,  as  we  see, 
supposed  Ideas  of  many  things 
which  belong  only  to  appearance : 
and  if  the  Ideas  of  the  bod  or  of 
Non-being  entangle  us  in  contra- 
diction, such  a  contradiction  does 
not,  any  more  than  the  other  in- 
stances objected  by  Aristotle,  jus- 
tify us  in  departing  from  Plato's 
definite  statements  where  the  state- 
ments are  supported  by  the  conse- 
quences of  Plato's  doctrine.  If 
there  is  an  Idea  corresponding  to 
every  concept,  this  must  unavoid- 
ably hold  good  of  the  concepts  of 
badness,  Non-being,  &c.  The  Idea 
of  Being  ought  not  to  give  us 
greater  offence  than  any  other. 
As  Bonitz  (plat.  Stud.  ii.  82) 
rightly  remarks,  reality  as  such 
(Being  itself)  does  not  belong  to 
the  essence  of  things  represented 
in  the  Ideas,  though  Plato  sciircely 
makes  this  distinction.  Accord- 
ing to  his  original  supposition, 
there  is  an  Idea  corresponding 
to  every  gcnenil  concept  without 
exception.  This  Idea  is  the  con- 
tent of  the  concept ;  and  one  of 
the  most  general  concept  a  is  that 
of  Being.  Again  Plato  speaks  of 
the  tiovds  (Phfledo,  101  C).  in  which 
everything  must  participate  in 
order  to  be  one,  although  unity  is 
^ven  with  the  concept  of  the  thing 
just  as  directly  as  Being.     Bonitz 
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of  Ideas  extends.  Only  where  that  uniform  character 
K^eases,  and  the  unity  and  permanence  of  the  Concept 
fall  asimder  in  the  conceptless  plurality  and  absolute 
unrest  of  Becoming, — ^the  Ideal  World  finds  its  limit.'*' 
Plato  seems  subsequently  to  have  become  somewhat 
confused,  as  well  he  might,  as  to  these  deductions  from 
his  theory.  According  to  Aristotle,  he  assumed  no 
Ideas  of  things  artificially  made,  nor  of  negation  and 
relation;^'®    but  the   original   point   of  view   was  in 


find.M  the  Idea  of  Being  explicable 
(Miough,  b\it  he  does  not  tliink  it 
\riis  required  by  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  Schaar- 
schmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat.  Schr. 
202)  sees  in  it  something  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Plato,  but 
which  might  just  as  well  be  main- 
tained of  the  Ideas  of  the  table. 
1)od,  /3(of  &0(Of,  unity,  &c.,  and 
would  actually  be  maintained,  even 
if  they  occurred  in  the  Sophist  or 
Parraenides  instead  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Phsedo,  and  Thesetetus. 

"'  That  Plato  did  suppose  such 
a  limit,  is  clear  from  Philcb.  16 
C  sq.,  not  to  mention  other  pas- 
gaffes;  vide  p.  206,  92.  To  this 
point  Rittcr,  loc.  cit.,  rightly  re- 
fers Tim.  66  D :  ircpl  8i  Zii  r^y 
Tvv  ixvKT-fipmif  ivvafuv  cYSt)  ft^v  oifK 
Hvi '  rh  yitp  Twv  offyL&v  irav  ^ynytvlsj 

•npia  Tfi>s  r6  riva  (r.xcZr  ^(r^i^v. 
Distinctions  of  kinds  of  Fmell  are 
here  denied,  because  smell  always 
has  to  do  with  an  incomplete 
and  undetermined  Becoming, — 
because  it  belongs,  as  is  said  in 
wliat  follows,  only  to  a  transient 
momcTit. 

»«  Motaph.  xii.  3,  1070  a.  13 
fiqq. ;  in  many  things,  as  e.g.  in 
artistic    products,   the   form   can- 


not exist  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  matter ;  if  this  is  at  nil 
pof^sible,  it  is  only  met  with  in 
natural  products :  tth  8^  ov  kokvs 
6  nxdrotw  tl^^  8ri  cYSif  4arl¥ 
&ir6ffa  ^vati  (that  there  are  just  as 
many  Ideas  as  there  are  kinds  of 
natural  products.  The  fact  would 
remain  the  same  even  if  Plato's 
name  did  not  originally  stand  in 
the  text,  but  was  first  introduced 
from  Alexander,  as  Rose  (Arist. 
libr.    ord.    151)  cosjecturus  with 

great  probability,  for  in  any  case 
lato  is  meant).  Ibid.  i.  9, 
991  b.  6:  TToWk  ylyvtrcu  crcpa, 
otop  olxla  Ktd  haier{fkios,  S»v  off 
^ofMv  Mri  flrcu.  Ibid.  990  b.  8 
sqq. :  the  evidences  for  the  doc- 
trine of  Ideas  are  (1)  not  valid, 
(2)  would  lead  to  Ideas  of  things 
of  which  we  (i.e.  the  Platonic 
schools  —  Aristotle  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  doctrines  of  Ideas 
is  unintentionally  communicative) 
presuppose  no  Ideas :  Kard  tc 
yitp  robs  \iyous  rohs  ix  nSiv  iin- 
trrrifxvp  cTSiy  itrrat  naunttp  3<rwK 
^vKTr^/ioi  da  I  (which  was  actually 
Plato's  original  intention,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  account),  jcal  Kark 
rh  %v  M  iroKKuv  Koi  ruy  airo^»da9wp 
...  Iri  Si  ol  aKpi$c<rr€poi  rAw 
\6ymv  ol  iikv  rw  irp6s  ri  vcMoStrir 
2 
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these  cases  abandoned.  In  this  way  many  difficulties 
were  evaded,  but  others  arose  in  their  place  whicb 
were  not  less  dangerous  to  his  system. 

Ideas,  as  we  already  know,  are  related  to  one- 
another,  not  merely  as  a  multiplicity,  but  more  pre- 
cisely, as  parts  of  a  whole.  What  holds  good  of  con- 
cepts, must  also  hold  good  of  the  entities  that  are- 
thought  in  concepts.  They  form  a  graduated  series, 
descending  in  ordered  coarticulation,  and  a  sequence* 
of  natural. subdivisions,  from  the  highest  Genera  to  the 
lowest  Species,  from  the  most  universal  to  the  most 
particular.*^  In  all  conceivable  ways  they  cross,  com- 
bine, exclude,  or  participate  in,  each  other.***  It  is  the- 
task  of  science  fully  to  represent  this  system,  to  rise 
from  the  particular  to  the  most  universal  principles, 
to  descend  again  from  these  to  the  particidar,  to  define- 
all  middle  terms  that  intervene,  to  ascertain  all  rela- 
tions of  concepts.'^*     Plato  did  not  aim  at  a  purely  dia- 

iS/ar,  £y  ofi  ^cmtv  ^fyai  icaff  aM  tonists  and  was  then,  Diaturally 
yhoSf  &c.  (which,  in  spito  of  Eb-  enough,  attributed  to  Plato :  cf. 
ben  8  objection.  Plat.  id.  doct.  p.  the  scholia  on  the  passage  of  the 
96  sq.,  can  only  moan  :  *of  which  Metaph.  and  vol.  iii.  (2nd  pdit.), 
there  can  be  no  self-subsisting  a.  726  b.  470:  695;  723,  3,  the 
forms,'  i.e.  no  Ideas).  Ibid.  Z.  27  references  to  Alcinous,  Plotinus. 
(xiii.  4,  1079  a.  24).  Xenocrates  Syrian,  Proclus.  Still,  even  Aris- 
according  to  Proclus  in  Parm.  totle  mentions  (in  speaking  of 
136,  Cons,  defined  the  Ideas  as  Health  in  itself)  the  Idea  of  a  mere 
alria  irapa&9iyfxaruc^  raw  Karh  concept  of  an  attribute.  Metaph. 
^vffiv  iitl  aweartlffruv.  From  this,  iii.  2,  997  b.  8:  ainh  yitp  4r- 
as  Proclus  remarks,  it  would  $potir6y  ^axriv  tlvtu  ical  Xicirov  ical 
follow  that  there  are  no  Ideas  of  iryitiav  (they  speak  of  an  ainodw- 
the  products  of  art  or  of  things  0p<i>iros,  Sec). 
contrary  to  nature.  A  similar  **•  Cf.  p.  204  sqq.,  and  the  quota- 
definition  is  attributed  to  Plato  in  tions  from  Rep.  vi.  on  pp.  168, 196. 
the  exposition  of  Platonic  doctrine,  '*•  Vide  p.  248  pq. 
ap.  Diog.  iii.  77,  which  is  ]>05?8ibly  '"  Philob.  16  C  sqq,;  Rep.  vi. 
throughout  inauthentic.  This  view  611  B  ;  Soph.  253  B  sqq. ;  vide  pp^ 
is  common  among  the  later  Pla-  1C6,  205. 
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lectical  construction ;  he  argues  rather  from  several 
^ven  concepts ;  '**  yet  he  demands  that  by  an  exhaas- 
^ive  enumeration  and  comparison  of  the  sum  total  of 
-collective  concepts,  a  science  comprehending  the  whole 
world  of  Ideas  shall  be  attained. 

He  himself,  however,  made  but  a  small  beginning  in 
•this  direction.*^*  He  names  as  examples  of  imiversal 
concepts.  Being  and  Non-being,  Likeness  and  Unlike- 
ness.  Sameness  and  Difference,  Unity  and  Number, 
^Straightness  and  Crookedness.'^*  He  uses  the  categories 
of  Quality,'**  of  Quantity,'*^  of  Relation ;  ^'^  and  ac- 
-cording  to  Hermodorus,'**  distinguishes  among  the  last 


*"  So  in  the  expositions  -which 
follow  the  idea  of  sin  immanent 
dialectic,  Soph.  244  B  sqq. ;  Pann. 
142  Bsqq. ;  in  both  the  separation 
•of  the  One  and  the  Existent  is  sup- 
posed, and  farther  inferences  are 
drawn  from  this  supposition. 

'»^  Cf.  on  what  follows,  Tren- 
ilolcnlairg,  Hist.  Beitrago  zur  Phil, 
i.  205  stjq. ;  Prantl,  Gesch.  der 
Logik,  i.  73  sq. 

>^*  Theset.  184  C.  The  discus- 
sions of  the  Pannenides,  137  sqq., 
;ire  occupietl  with  similar  concepts, 
and  a  further  serirs  such  as  the 
-concept  of  the  Whole  and  the  Parts, 
Motiun  and  Best,  Finite  and  In- 
finite.    Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  169. 

"*  Theat.  182  A,  where  the  ex- 
pression irotdrris  is  brought  in 
with  an  a^vjlogy  as  something 
new,  Rep.  iv.  38  A  sqq.  (vide 
note  6),  where  a  distinction  is 
<lrawn  between  the  iroi6v  ri  and 
the  abrh  tKcurroy ;  Crat.  432  A  sq., 
between  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive determinations  (of  number). 
Phileb.  37  C  ;  Soph.  262  E. 

»"  Soph.  245  D:  every  8Aov  is 


a  iro<T6y,  Phil.  24  C  sq. :  the 
More  an<l  Less,  the  ff(p6Bpa  and 
iiptfia,  niiiko  the  itoahv  (determined 
magnitude)  impossible. 

'=*'  Soph.  255  C:  ruv  vy ruy  to, 
fihy  airrd  Koff  a^rcb,  ret  8i  irphs 
iWriXa  &cl  \4y€(rBai  .  ,  .  rh 
6*  trtpoy  &cl  irp^f  crrpov,  &c.  Rep. 
iv.  438  A  :  Haa  7'  iarl  roicMra  ota 
tlyai  roVf  rk  fjihy  woia  irra  iroioD 
rty6s  iffTiy^  th  8'  ovrefc  tKourra 
abrov  ^Kdarov  fi6yoy^  Science  e.g. 
proceeds  on  knowledge  simply, 
definite  science  (iro*c£  ris  iwiarfifiii) 
on  definite  knowledge.  Parm.  133 
C,  and  the  quotation  from  Her- 
modorus,  p.  241,  47. 

'"  In  the  passage  apud  Simpl. 
Phys.  54  b.,  just  mentioned, 
after  the  words  quoted  pp.  214, 47, 
Hemiodorus  goes  on  to  say  :  of  that 
which  is  wpbs  crrpa,  the  one  is  &s 
irpbs  iyayriOf  the  other  &s  frp6s  ti, 
jccd  roCrcty  rdt  ftly  &s  &pia'fiiyaf  rit 
8^  &$  hApiffra,  This  latter  dis- 
tinction he  explains  in  the  words 
(which  I  quote  at  length,  because 
I  shall  have  to  return  to  them 
later    on):    koI   rh  fiky  &s    fi^a 
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several  kinds.  The  distinction  of  the  Al isolate  and 
Kelative  forms  the  logical  groundwork  of  his  wliole 
system ;  for  the  Idea  exists  in  and  for  itself ;  the 
Phenomenon,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  Matter,  only 
in  relation  to  something  else.**^  He  further  affirms 
that  in  all  Reality,  Unity  and  Multiplicity,  Limit 
and  Unlimitedness,  Identity  and  Diflference,  Being  and 
Non-being  are  combined."®  He  determines  the  con- 
cept of  Being  by  the  two  characteristics  of  doing  and 
suffering."*  He  instances  in  the  Sophist,"^  Being,  Kest, 
and  Motion  (to  which  Sameness  and  Diflference  are  after- 
wards added),  as  the  most  important  generic  concepts  ;. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  determines  which  of  these  are 
compatible  with,  and  which  exclude,  each  other.     He 


vp^f  fiucphy  k9y6fi€va  iritrra  fx*^^ 
(flC.  X^7Ci  nxdrwif)  rh  /iSXAov  naX 
rh  ^TTov.  fan  yap  fAoXXov  cTvox 
/iti(o¥  Kal  tXatrov  els  iirttpor  <l>tp6' 
fupo,  &aa6rc»s  8i  koI  irXor^cpov 
KcU  artp^tpov  [(TTcrflSr.],  Kod  fia66- 
rtow  \fiap\n.'\  koI  Kov^drtpov,  Ktd 
vapra  rd  o^iru  \fy6fi^va  tU  awtipov. 
rk  hk  &s  rh  XcTQV  Ktd  rh  fitaov  xai 
rtpfiofffxivoy  \9y6fi€va  ovk  %x^''^  ^^ 
fiixXop  Kal  rh  ^rroy^  rii  Hk  ivamia 
roirvy  l^x^iy.  ttrri  yap  fiaXXoy 
iytffoy  iwlffov  Kal  Ktyovfxtyoy  Kiyov- 
fiiyov  fcal  avdofiocroy  iiyapfji6(rrov, 
&ffr9  iLfi^ortp^y  ainuy  [avruy 
Hbould  either  lie  excised  or  altered 
into  ro^wy]  r&y  ffvCvyiuy  vdfra 
[perhaps  icari  irdyra],  irX^y  rod 
mf  irrotx*^ou  rh  ^aXKoy  icol  ^rrov 
ttbeYfUpoy  [-«!'],  iffraKroy  [Acra- 
T0v]  icci^  Awttpoy  Kal  Afxaptpoy  ical  ovk 
^  T^  roiovroy  Kiyta-dai  icori  iwi- 
^turiy  rov  Ivros,  rf  roto6rtfi  8c  ov 
WfooiiKtiy  oCre  iipxvf  oCrt  ovalas, 
i^*  iy  ijcpuriq,  rtvl  ^(pttrBai.  The 
last  pCNsitiou  (as  that  ju.'>t  quoted. 


from  Dercjllides)  is  again  given 
with  unimportant  variations,  p.  56- 
b. :  (&<rrc  6j(rraroy  irot  &fiop^oy  mU 
Avttpoy  jccd  OVK  oy  rh  roioDro  \4y^ 
<r$ai  Kark  itrS^Kuriy  rov  ovros,  r^ 
roiodrrtp  hh  ov  irpoa4\KU  dCrt  itpx^s 
oi/T€  ovalatt  &\X'  4y  ijcpaiirit^  (for 
which  iKpitrlq.  is  the  better  reading) 
riyl  ip^pHrdai.  Of  the  distinctions 
hei*e  made,  tliat  of  the  wphs  cT«pa 
into  the  rrphs  iyaarrla  and  the  Tp6s 
Ti,  is  not  found  in  the  Phitonic  writ- 
ings, though  tliis  need  not  be  any 
reason  for  mistrusting  the  stato- 
montof  Ilermodorus ;  on  the  other 
linnd,  the  opposition  of  wpu/Uwa 
and  adptffra  together  with  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  latter 
is  met  with  again  lower  down. 

>«"  Cf.  p.  241, 47,  and  the  quota- 
tions to  be  mode  Inter  on  as  to  the. 
phaE'Uomenal  world  and  matter. 

•*»  Vide  p.  204  sq. ;  249  sq. 

'•»  Vide  p.  262,  100. 

'*•  264  C  sqq. :  cfl  supra.  249,. 
sq. 
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discriminates  in  tlie  Republic  **'  between  the  knowing 
subject  and  the  thing  known,  Knowledge  and  Keality, 
Science  and  Being.  But  though  in  these  and  simi- 
lar definitions  "*  the  germs  of  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  Categories  are  clearly  discernible,  yet  in  none  of 
the  specified  places  does  Plato  attempt  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  highest  concepts  or  an  arrangement  of 
them  according  to  their  internal  relation.  This  want 
would  have  been  ill  supplied  by  the  numerical  system, 
whicli,  when  the  fusion  of  Ideas  with  the  Pythagorean 
numbers  had  begun,  he  subsequently  attempted  by 
deriving  numbers  from  Unity  and  indefinite  Duality,^^' 
— even  liad  this  derivation  been  more  fully  accom- 
plished tlian  was  actually  the  case.***^ 

In  designating  the  point  in  which  the  graduated 
series  of  Being  terminates,  Plato  is  more  explicit. 
The  highest  of  all  Ideas  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  As 
in  the  visible  world,  the  suu  brings  forth  simulta- 
neously knowledge  and  life, — as  he  enlightens  the  eye 


"»  Vi.  608  E  sqq.;  vide  p.  269, 
IIG. 

'♦»  Kg.  Tim.  37  A,  where  Plut. 
(Procr.  an.  23,  3,  p.  1023),  sees  the 
first  sketch  of  the  ton  categories. 

*•*  .-Irist.  Mctaph.  xiii.  7.  1081 
a.  14,  21  b.  17  sqq.;  31,  1082  a. 
13  1).  30;  ziT.  3.  1091a.  4,  1,  9. 
990  b.  19 :  cf.  my  Pkit.  Stud.  220, 
sq<].  212.  We  shall  have  to  speak 
of  the  u6pi(rros  8uai  in  treating  of 
the  doctrine  of  matter. 

'  »*  According  to  Arist.  ibid.  xii. 
8,  1073  a.  18;  xiii.  8,  1084  a.  12. 
Phyi«.  iii.  6,  206  b.  32,  it  is  in  any 
CJisu  limited  to  the  first  ten  num- 
bers, and  perhaps  did  not  go  so 
far,  for  Aristotle  does  not  express 
himself  quite  clearly.    Aristotle's 


objection  (Met^iph.  xiv.  4,  begiun.) 
against  the  supporters  of  the  Ideal 
numbers,  viz.  that  they  do  not 
derive  the  first  odd  number,  seems 
to  refer,  as  Bonitz  ad  loc.  supposes, 
simply  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
first  odd  number,  the  unit,  whereas 
(ace  to  the  passage  before  us  and 
xiii.  7,  1081  a.  21)  they  did  try  to 
derive  the  first  duality.  And  as 
the  unit  is  the  root  of  all  odd 
numbers,  what  holds  good  of  it 
holds  good  indirectly  of  the  odd  ' 
generally.  According  to  Metaph. 
xiii.  7,  the  Platonic  school  re- 
garded other  odd  numbers,  for  in« 
stance,  three,  as  derived. 
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and  reveals  things  seen,  while  everywhere  caosing' 
growth  and  increase ;  so  in  the  super-sensuous  world, 
the  Good  is  the  source  of  Being  and  of  Science,  of 
Truth  and  of  Knowledge :  and  as  the  sun  is  higher 
than  lighjt  and  the  eye,  so  is  the  Grood  higher  than 
Being  and  Science.^^^  But  this  definition  has  its  diffi- 
culties. In  the  whole  treatment  of  the  question  in 
the  Philebus,  we  can  only  understand  by  the  Good 
the  goal  of  human  activity, — that  which  is  the  highest 
Good  for  men.^^®  As  there  is  an  express  reference 
to  this  dialogue  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the 
Kepublic,^*^  it  might  seem  as  if  here,  too,  the  Idea  of 


>«'  Rep.  vi.  608  E,  after  the 
digression  about  the  sun:  roxno 
rolyvy  rh  r^v  iL\^$€tay  (real  exist- 
ence, actuality)  trdpfxoi'  rots  7*7- 
ywrKOfiiyoiSf  ical  t^  ytyyuaKomi 
rrjy  Biuyafiiy  iiroSiSbi'  r^y  rov 
&7a0oD  I94ay  <pd6i  cTfcu  eurlay  8' 
iwiffr^fifl^  oZcay  kcd  aXi^Beias,  ufs 
yiyywffKOfityrts  fiky  ZiayooVf  oSrw 
Z^  KoXwy  i.fi<fMn4p(ay  6ihcDyfyy(a<r€<as 
Te  kgU  &Xi)0c(as,  &\Ao  ica2  KaWiov 
Iti  roiirwy  rjyovfAevos  ainh  6p6ws 
Tiyiifffi'  itntrrritJLriy  Bh  ical  dx^- 
OuaLy,  &<nr(p  ixti  <pws  re  koX  oi^iy 
7i\i0€iiri  fikv  yofiiitiv  6p$hy^  T^Xioy 
8i  7iy€7<r6cu  oitK  6p6&s  fx*^*  ovrw 
Kol  iyravBa  ayadottirj  fiky  vofii(€ty 
ravr^  iLfi<p6T€pa  hpBhy^  h.yoJdhy  8i 
^clo-Om  &ic6rtpoy  avruv  oifK  opdhy^ 
iXA'  Uri  fi9i^6yo»s  rtfirfrfoy  t^y  rov 
iayaBov  i^LV  ....  Ka\  ro7i  yiyyw' 
CKOfiivois  rolyvy  fi^i  fi6voy  rh  yty- 
yt&aKfffBai  ^ytu  inro  rov  ayadov 
irapcXyoi,  oAAd  koI  ro  ttyad  re  koX 
r^y  ovffiay  inr*  ixtiyov  aino7s  ifpoff- 
tiycu,  oIk  ovalas  tyros  rov  iryaQov,, 
dXA'  ^Ti  intKtiya  rTJs  oMas  xpiff- 
fitl<f  JCcU  Bvydfifi  vvtpdxoyros. 

*"  At  the  Tcry  beginning  the 


question  is  so  put  that  the  one 
Fide  asserts :  ayafidy  tJyai  r6 
Xaip*iy  ifaffi  (tfois  #col  r^y  rfioy^y 
&c. ;  tlie  other  r6  <ppovfiy  koI  rh 
yotly  Kol  r6  fUfiy^ffBai  &c.  t^s  7c 
TiBoy^s  ofitlycff  koX  \tpo»  yiyy^aBtu 
^{ffiiraa  ly  .  .  .  u^tKifidjrojoy  arcly- 
ra>y  fJyai  waai.  So  the  object  is 
(p.  11  D)  €^iy  ^^vxvt  dno^aiyfiy 
riva  r^y  Zvya^iyrfy  dyBpdnois  vaai 
r6y  fiiov  tvHcUfioya  vaptx^^t^'  the 
ouo  considers  ^801^  as  this  c^is, 
tlie  other,  <pp6vnffts.  80  again  14 
35,  19  C  (ti  t»k  dyBposxiyuy  Krij- 
fidrwy  &pi(rroy) ;  20  B  sqq. ;  cf.  27 
D,  where  a  life  combining  wisdom 
and  pleasure  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  Good ;  66  A  sqq.,  where  the 
elements  of  the  perfect  life  (the 
Kr^fia  vpSnoy,  8«tVrcpov  &c.)  are 
enumerated.  Subsequently  the 
original  question  is  eulai^ed  into 
(64  A)  the  geueml  one  :  ri  wort 
iy  rt  dvdpd>7r(p  KoX  r^  irayrl  Tri^vKty 
dya$6y ; 

*^'  After  Socrates  has  obscrvfd 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  the 
highest  object  of  knowledge,  ho 
continues   with  unmistakable   re- 
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the  Good  were  set  forth  only  as  the  goal  of  an  activity 
(which  in  this  case  could  not  be  merely  human  ac- 
tivity)— as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  world,  or  typical 
concept  to  which  the  divine  intelligence  looked,  and 
by  which  it  was  guided  in  the  framing  of  the  world,**® 
According  to  this  view,  the  Idea  of  the  Good  might 
still  be  held  as  something  real  and  substantial,*^*  but 
it  could  not  be  an  efficient  cause ;  and  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a  manner  from  the  Deity  that  either 
the  Idea  must  be  related  to  the  Deity  or  the  Deity  to 
the  Idea,  as  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned.  The 
former,  supposing  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  be  the  genus 
under  which  the  Deity  is  contained ;  ***  the  latter  if 
it  expressed  a  work  or  a  thought  of  God,**'  or  even  an 
inherent  determination  of  His  essence.***     But  Plato's 


ferenco  to  the  Philebus,  605  B: 
4tAA&  fiV  'c^  "f^^^  y*  oMof  Sri 
rois  n^tf  troWols  ^8or))  9oKti  cirai 
rh  kya^yf  ro7s  8i  KOft^rdftots  ^p6- 
tnriffts;  and  then,  after  a  short 
refutation  of  both  views,  606 
B,  the  question  with  which  the 
above-mentioned  exposition  was 
introduced,  is  wound  up  thus: 
d\Xh,  av  8^,  &  ScuKpaTcs,  Tr6rfpov 
i'Ki(n"iiiii\¥  t3  dyaddy  <p^f  eli«i,  ^ 
ilBovfiy,  fj  &AAo  ri  irapa  ravra ; 
in  the  middle  of  tliis  statement 
the  remark  again  occurs,  609  A: 
•S'ocratcs  does  not  consider  pleasure 
to  be  the  Goo^l. 

»•  Van  Heusde,  Init.  Phil.  Plat, 
ii.  3,  88  sqq. ;  Hermann,  Ind.  Icct. 
Marb.  182 J  (printed  in  Jahn's 
jind  Seobode's  Archiv,  i.  622  sq.); 
Vindicise  Disput.  de  Idea  boni, 
Marb.  1839  (A.  u.  d.  T.  Vindicise 
Platonic©,  Marb.  1840);  Stall- 
baum  in  Phileb.  Prolcgg.  (1820), 
xxxiv,    Izzxiz;     Plat.    Tim.   46 


sqq, ;  Plat.  Parm.  272  ;  Trendelen- 
burg, De  Philebi  Consilio  (1837), 
17  sq. ;  Wehrmann,  Plato  de  s. 
bono  doctr.  70  sq.  Martin,  Etudes 
8ur  le  Tim^e,  i.  9  sqq.  speaks  loss 
definitely  for  the  separation  of  the 
Divinity  from  the  Idea  of  the  Good ; 
he  supposes  that  Plato  sometimes 
identified  the  two,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Kepublic. 

"^  As  Hermann  aud  Trendelen- 
burg. 

'*-  So  Trendelenburg,  loc.  cit 
with  reference  to  Timseus,  30  A. 

'*'  Orges,  Comparat.  Plat,  ot 
Arist.  libr.  de  rep.  (Berl.  1843), 
23  sqq. :  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is 
the  power  and  completeness  of 
God  displaying  itself  in  things; 
Ebben,  Plat,  idear.  doctr.  (Bonn, 
1849),  p.  65,  says  it  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God — viz.  that  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  limitation  of 
the  unlimited. 

***  This     supposition     is     fro 
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own  declaratioM  forbid  the  assumption.  If  it  is  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  which  imparts  to  things  their  Being, 
to  intelligence  its  capacity  for  knowledge,  if  it  is 
called  the  cause  of  all  truth  and  beauty,  the  parent 
of  light,  the  source  of  reality  and  reason,***  it  is  not 
merely  the  end  but  the  ground  of  all  Being,  efficient 
force,  cause  absolute.*^  Plato  cannot  have  contem- 
plated another  and  a  separate  efficient  cause ;  or  in  this 
place,  where  he  is  specifying  the  ultimate  groimd  of 
all  things,  and  the  supreme  object  of  knowledge,*^^  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  mentioned.'*®  He  says 
clearly  in  the  Philebus  that*  the  Divine  Keason  is  none 
other  than  tlie  Good ;  ^'^  and  in  the  Timaeus,  he  so  speaks 

voucBcu  ravrhv  koX  rkyaBhv^  Ua- 
y<is  ttpriaBcd  fioi  9oKti, — ouSc  70^, 
Philebus  replies,  6  ahs  povs,  & 
:Z^paTts,  tori,  T&ya0dy,  ihX  c*«4 
Tohrh  iyKXiifiuTa. — idx  &y,  is  the 
answer,  &  ^Uti^c*  8  7c  4fi6s  *  ov 
fidyrot  r6y  7c  &\itBiwhr  &fAa  koX 
B(7ov  olfiau  Movp  &AA'  AXAw^  ir«s 
^X«*»'-  Hermann,  Vindic.  18,  mis- 
tjikos  the  meaning  of  this  p;is8age 
in  Siipng  that  tho  answer  applies 
only  to  the  last  words  of  Philebus, 
tho  comparison  of  intellect  with 
pleasure.  Neither  of  them  is  it- 
self the  Good,  and  only  iu  this 
sense  could  Socrates  admit  the 
assertion  of  Philebus  of  tho  hu- 
man intellect.  Its  fiirther  exten- 
sion he  could  not  allow  because 
(as  he  has  hinted  11  D,  and  fol- 
lowed out  in  detail,  28  A  sqq.)  in 
men  the  intellect  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Good  than  ple;i8ure, 
consequently  what  he  denies  of 
the  divine  intellect  is  that  it  is 
scparjito  from  the  Good.  Nor 
again  can  We  say  with  Wehrmann 
(p.  80)  that  God  is  here  dos<^^ribcd 


qucntly  found  with  regard  to  tho 
Ideas  p^enorally ;  vide  p.  266  sq. 

*"  Kep.  loc.  cit.  and  vii.  517  B: 
7&  8'  o6y  ifiol  ipaiv6iitvcL  uvrta 
<l>odytrou^  iv  ry  yvwrr^  rcXcirro/a  tj 
rod  ayaCov  (8^a  Koi  fidyis  dpaTOcUf 
oipOtTaa  S^  (ruk\oyt<rT4a  §Jvai  &)s 
ipa  truai  xdyruy  athri  hpB&y  re 
KOI  KoXiev  airla,  ty  re  6par^  <pwf 
Koi  rbv  roiiTov  Kvpiov  rcKoSrra,  (y 
r€  voriT^  alr^  Kupla  d\'fiB§iav  xal 
povy  ira/Nurxo^^i^,  ical  tri  Zu 
ra6rrjv  lUtly  rov  fx4Wovra  iti^p6vas 
irpd^tiy  ^  IZla  ^  tn^ffic^ 

**•  As  the  Idtas  are  generally, 
yide  p.  263  sqq. 

"'  The  fitytaroy  /xdOiifM  as  it 
is  called,  vi.  606  A. 

"*  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked, p.  266  sq.,  that  ho  has 
mentioned  no  such  causes  in  any 
scientific  connection  with  tho  Ideas. 

"•  22  C.  Socrates  has  proved 
that  pleasure  could  not  be  the 
go©d ;  but  again  knowledge  with- 
out plea.Hure  is  not  sufficient ;  and 
then  he  goes  on :  us  fihy  rolyuy 
'Hiy  7c   ^iK-fifiov   6thy   06   Sei   iia- 
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of  the  Creator,  .that  in  order  to  get  a  consistent  mean- 
ing we  must  abandon  the  notion  of  His  being  separate  ( 
from  the  Ideas,  &om  which  He  is  said  to  have  copied 
the  imiverse.*^  Tliis  hypothesis  seems  indeed  to  be 
required  by  the  whole  inter-connection  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine.  For  in  whatever  way  we  may  conceive  the 
relation  of  God  to  a  world  of  Ideas  distinct  from  Him- 
self, we  are  everywhere  met  by  insuperable  obstacles. 
Are  we  to  suppose  the  Ideas  to  be  thoughts  or  crea- 
tions of  God  ?  or  are  they  to  be  immanent  determina- 
tions of  His  Essence  ?  The  one  theory  would  im- 
peril their  eternity  and  self-dependence ;  the  other, 
their  absolute  existence ;  ^^^  and  botli  would  make  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  which,  according  to  Plato,  is  the 
If  ighest  of  the  Thinkable,  something  derived.    Not  this 


as  tlio  Good  or  the  principle  of 
all  Good;  but  that  the  Good  is  not 
described  as  divinity  or  intellect, 
tho  Ciood  is  only  one  side  of  the 
divine  bein;*.  If  this  were  so, 
tlio  Gooi  could  not,  at  the  Kimc 
time,  Iw  a  self-subsisting  Ideii, 
as  it  must  be  according  to  the 
Eepublie  :  Plato,  however,  not 
merely  8a}  s  that  the  divine  in- 
tellect is  the  Good,  but  thiit  it«is 
ravrbv  koX  ri.ya06y. 

'"  E.g.  Rep.  Tii.  (vide  note  155), 
the  Idea  of  the  Gooil  is  detfcribed 
as  the  summit  of  the  supra-sen- 
8U0US  world  and  the  cause  of  all 
things,  which  is  only  percoiverl 
irith  difficulty.  So  Tim.  28  C, 
the  Divinity  as  the  dfrioy  is  thus 
spoken  of:  t^v  jx^v  oZv  iro<7}Ti^r 
jcoi  varipa  toG8«  rov  xayrds  €vp€u^ 
T€  llpyoy  Kal  t&pSina  tls  Tdvras 
aZvvarov  \iyuv  \  and  Tim.  37  A 
it  is  called  rScv  porjrHy  &cl  re  H^roty 


iptffToy  (the  words  are  to  be  thus 
connected,  vide  iSt-iUbaum)  ;  and 
tliere  is  just  as  little  mention  of 
the  Divinity  there  as  there  is  of 
the  Good  here.  Further,  whereas 
accordiug  to  Tim.  28  A,  C  the 
Creator  of  the  world  looks  to  the 
archetype  in  order  to  make  the 
world  like  it,  he  himself  appears 
as  this  archetype  29  F,  92  B 
(where  the  world  is  called  tiKuv 
Tov  yor,rov  [sc.  6fov]  Oebs  ala&7rr6s). 
The  same  statements  are  made 
with  regard  both  to  the  Divinity 
and  the  Idea,  and  both  changu 
pbices.  When  finally,  37  C,  the 
world  is  called  rwy  iuiiwy  Ot&u 
iyaXfia  by  the  eternal  gods  as 
distijiguisned  from  the  gods  that 
become,  we  can  only  understind 
the  Ideas  ;  and  then  the  M  tey  6t6s 
(Tiro.  34  A)  becomes  identical  with . 
the  highest  Idea. 

"'  Cf.  p.  240  sq.  on  this  point. 
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Idea,  but  the  Deity  to  whom  it  belonged  or  by  whom 
it  was  engendered,  would  be  the  First  and  UighesL 
But  neither  a  thought  nor  an  attribute,  nor  a  creature 
of  God,  could  be  called  by  Plato  an  Idea;  since  no 
thought  is  possible  except  through  an  intuition  of  the 
Idea ;  no  creation  except  by  the  imitation  of  the  Idea ; 
no  quality  or  attribute  except  through  participation  in 
the  Idea.***  Are  we  then  on  the  contrary  to  suppose  God 
to  be  a  product  of  Ideas  ?  an  individual  that  partici- 
pates in  the  Idea  of  the  Good  ?  In  that  case  He  would 
not  be  the  Absolute  Eternal  God,  but  only  one  of  the 
^  created  gods.'  He  would  stand  to  Ideas  in  the  same 
relation  that  the  spirits  of  the  stars  and  the  souls  of 
men  stand  to  them.  Or,  lastly,  are  we  to  assume  *^* 
that  He  exists  side  by  side  with  the  Ideas  as  a  special, 
independent  principle  ?  that  He  neither  brouglit  them 
forth,  nor  was  brought  forth  by  them,  and  that  His 
activity  essentially  consists  in  working  out  the  combina- 
tion of  Ideas  with  Phenomena, — in  forming  the  world 
according  to  Ideas?  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be 
lurged,  not  only  that  Plato  so  expresses  himself  in  the 
Timaeus,  but  that  there  are  important  reasons  for  such 
a  theory  in  his  system.  Though  he  himself  would  not 
have  admitted  it,  his  Ideas  are  \mdeniably  wanting  in 
the  moving  principle  that  impels  them  to  the  Pheno- 
menon.*®* This  want  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the 
concept  of  Deity ;  indeed  in  the  Timaeus  the  World- 
framer  is  only  required,  because  there  would  otherwise 
be  no  efficient  cause.     So  far,  we  might  hope  by  this 

»«  Cf.  p.  242  sqq.  '•*  Cf.    p.     268    sq.      Further 

*"  With  Hermann.  detailn  below. 
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view  to  avoid  essential  difficulties.  But  we  shallr 
only  have  prepared  for  ourselves  others  near  at  hand. 
Could  Plato  really  have  placed  his  highest  principles 
80  dualistically  in  juxtaposition,  without  attempting  to 
combine  them  ?  If  Ideas  alone  are  true  Reality,  can 
another  essence  side  by  side  with  them,  distinct  from 
them,  and  equally  original,  find  a  place?  Must  it 
not  rather  hold  good  of  the  Deity  (as  of  all  things 
except  the  Idea)  that  He  is  what  He  is,  only  through 
participation  in  the  Idea  ?  which  is  in  no  way  com-  I 
patible  with  the  concept  of  God.  All  things  con> 
sidered,  we  may  say  that  the  Unity  of  the  Platonic- 
system  can  only  be  established  on  the  supposition  that 
Plato  in  his  own  belief  never  really  separated  the 
efficient  from  the  logical  cause,  the  Deity  from  the  / 
highest  Idea,  that  of  the  Good.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown  *^'*  that  he  identifies  them,  that  ho 
attributes  efficient  power  and  designing  reason,  some» 
times  to  Ideas  in  general,  sometimes  to  the  highest 
Idea  in  particular.  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  oral  discoiurses  of  his  later  life 
the   supreme   Unity   is   designated  as   the    Good ;  *^ 


>•»  See  p.  281  «j.,  263  sq. 
*••  Aristox.   Harm.    Elom.    11, 
bcf^inn.    p.     30.    Meib. :    KoOd'vtp 

rXfi^rovi  rStv  aKOwrJarrwv  irapii 
Tlkdrwios  T^v  vcpl  rdyoBoO  aKp6turiv 
'MoBtiv  irpofrifyai  fi^y  yiip  %KWTrov 
{nroXafi^ivovra  X^i^ttrOax  ri  rStv 
yofiiCofiivwif  dyOpotrlywy  dyoB&v  * 
Src  8«  tpayftriffay  ol  \6yoi  ir«pl 
fxaBniiidrwv  koX  dpiBfiAv  Koi  7«c#« 
/urplas    KoX    eurrpoXoylaSf   «ca2    r6 


oT/uai,  irapdio^6v  n  i^aivtro  abrois, 
Arist.  Metapb.  ziv.  4,  1091  b.  13  r 
tAv  tk  riis  aKiytirovs  owrias  tlrcu 
\9y6rr»v  ol  fi4y  ^axriy  ainh  rh  %y 
rh  dyaB6v  alnh  ttyeu,  which  tho 
Pfteudo-Alexander  ad  loc.  refers 
to  Plato.  Ibid.  i.  6,  end.  Plato 
considered  the  one  as  the  basis  of 
Good,  matter  as  the  basis  of  evil ; 
with  which  we  may  connect  tlm 
words  of  c.  4,  p.  985  a.  9  :  t^ 
r&y  kyaB&v  awdvr^v  eCtriow  aln^ 
riyaieSr  itrri.    Theophrastns  also- 
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for  this  supreme  Unity  must  have  been  identical 
with  God.  It  is  mentioned,  too,  as  a  departure  of 
Speusippus  from  the  doctrine  of  his  Master,  that  be 
distinguished  the  Divine  Reason  from  the  One  and 
the  Good.**^  The  same  view  is  presupposed  by  Aris- 
totle when  he  says  that  Plato  recognised  only  two 
kinds  of  causes,  the  formal  or  conceptual,  and  the 
material  cause :  '^"  and  on  this  he  grounds  his  complaint 
that  Plato  omits  to  state  who  forms  things  according  to 
Ideas.  *^  To  us  it  may  certainly  sound  incomprehen- 
sible that  a  theological  concept  like  the  concept  of  the 
Good,  should  not  merely  be  generally  hypostasized,  but 
positively  declared  to  be  the  highest  active  energy  and 
reason.  We  are  accustomed  to  conceive  of  Reason 
only  in  the  form  of  personality,  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  attribute  to  an  idea.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whetlier  all  this  appeared  so  inconceivable 
to  Plato,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  our  altered  modes 
of  thought.  The  mind  that  could  allow  relative  de- 
terminations, the  Same,  the  Great,  the  Small,  &c., 
to  precede  as  ideal  entities  the  things  in  which  we 
perceive  them,  could  also  make  an  aim  into  a  self- 


recognises  the  identity  of  the  Good 
and  the  Divinity  in  Plato,  in 
saying  of  him  apud  Simpl.  Phys. 
6  b.  m.  (Fragm.  48  Wunm):  8vo 
ria  ipx^^  /3ouX€TOi  Toittv,  rh  fikv 
vvoKfififyoy  &s  0Xi}v,  6  irpocayopt^ti 
irav8€xij,  r6  3*  &t  aJriov  Kal  Kivovy, 
^  ireptdirru  rfi  rod  Btov  Koi  rf 
rirfoBov  Bwdfin. 

"'  Stobseus.  Ekl.  i.  68  :  2ir«i5- 
criTiroj  [6f6v  avc^yarol  rdp  yovy, 
oTtc  t^  iy\  oirrt  ry  kyoB^  rhy 
a'jTh'j  IZioipvrt  i4.     In  the   words 


o(;t€.  &c.  Krische,  Forsch.  i.  266, 
rightly  ix)iuts  out  that  Speusippus 
must  havo  opposed  himself  to 
modes  of  thought  which  he  had 
found  previously  in  Plato,  and 
which  put  yovs  on  a  level  with  tho 
Ono  and  the  Good. 

»''-  Metaph.  i.  6.  988  a.  8: 
ipaytp^y  8'  ^ic  ruy  elpn^fiiytav  %Tk 
Zvoiv  alriaiv  fi6yov  K^XRVfatf  r-p  rt 
rov  Ti  iffTi  Kcd  rp  Kara  r^y  Skriy. 
Theophr.  preceding  note. 

*•»  Vide  p.  70,  70,  sq. 
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8ubsistent  Kealitj,  and  the  absolute  aim  and  end,  or  i 
the  Good,  into  absolute  Cause  and  absolute  Being.^^^  ' 
That  step  once  taken,  it  is   not  surprising  that  the 
Good,  like  all  the  other  Ideas  in  their  own  spheres, ! 
should  have  been  invested  with  further  qualities  such  • 
as  Power,  ActiA^ity  and  Reason,  without  which  it  could 
not  be  that  infinite  essential  nature  at  all.     But  what 
relation  it  then   bears   to   personality,   is  a  question 
which   Plato    probably  never    definitely  proposed   to  ! 
himself.      The    ancients   were    generally  wanting    in 
the  distinct  concept  of  personality,  and   Reason  was 
not  seldom  apprehended  as  universal  world-intellect, 
hovering  uncertainly  between  personal  existence  and 
impersonal.*^^   Plato  says  indeed  that  Reason  can  be  im- 
parted to  no  essence  without  a  soul,  and  he  accordingly 
makes  reason  inherent  even  in  the  Cosmos  by  means 
of  the  soul.*^'*     But  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  con- 


"•  That  tliis  must  load  to  mauy 
disadvantages  is  shown  in  the 
case  before  us.  We  have  thus  to 
explain,  e.g.  tho  mixture  above 
remarked  (p.  280  sq.),  of  the 
highest  Good  with  the  metaphysi- 
cal concept  of  the  absolute.  The 
concept  of  the  Good  is  abstracted 
from  human  life ;  it  signifies  that 
which  is  advantageous  to  mankind 
(:i»  it  did  to  Socrates).  Plato 
then  generalises  it  into  the  concept 
of  the  absolute,  but  its  original 
meaning  is  continually  playing 
into  it :  hence  the  con  fusion  ; 
neither  the  ethical  nor  the  meta- 
physical concept  of  the  Good  is 
attiined  in  its  simplicity.  Further 
difficulties  arise  (cf.  Brandis,  ii. 
a.  327  wiO  when  we  ask  how  tho 
Idea  of  the  Good  is  the  cause  of 
aU  other  Ideas  of   tho    sensible 


world?  The  answer,  however, 
can  only  he  the  same  which  wo 
have  had  to  the  more  general 
question  as  to  tho  causality  of  tho 
Ideas :  viz.  that  hero  we  have  an 
instance  of  tlw  inadequacy  of  the 
system,  which  Plato  himself  in- 
directly acknowledged  by  tho 
silence  in  which  he  passes  by  the 
critical  points. 

**'  Vide  tho  remarks  in  toI.  i. 
p.  808,  and  subsequent  obser- 
vations on  Aristotle's  concept  of 
God. 

'^^  Tim.  30  B:  \oyi(rdfx€pos  odi^ 

cffpio-KCv  [6  Bths]  ix  T&V  «rOT4  ^^0-llf 
6par&p  oMy  iySriroy  rov  vovv 
txovros  i\op  t\ou  fciAAioir  fata-Bai 
iroT€  ^pyoy,  yovy  5*  al  x^P^^  ^vxrif 
iit&varoy  -wapaytwiffdai  rtf  •  8t&  8^  r6y 
\oyta/ihy  t6i^%  yovy  fi^y  iy  ^vxp 
ifrvx^r  8i  iy  ffiifxart  ^vyurrits  rh  wok 
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elude  from  this  that  the  Divine  Reason  in  itself  exists 
as  a  soul ;  for  however  inseparably  they  may  be  bound 
together,  the  World-soul  is  always  a  principle  distinct 
from  and  subordinate  to  Season,  which  only  com- 
bines with  it,  because  in  no  other  way  could  Season 
impart  itself  to  the  world  ;  *^*  and  in  the  next  place,  a 
personality  in  the  specific  sense  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  the  World-soul.  Still  less  can  we  derive  such  a 
principle  from  the  logical  application  of  the  Platonic 
hypotheses  about  God.  If  an  original  existence  belong 
I  alone  to  the  Universal,  God,  as  the  most  original,  must 
also  be  the  most  universal ;  '^*  if  separate  individuals 


^wtrtK-ralvtro.  In  the  liglit  of  this 
pas&'ige  wo  must  explain  Phileb. 
30  C :  (To^ia  fi^M  koX  vovs  irtv 
^vxvs  otfK  i»  roTf  ytvoiaBTiv.  Ov 
T^p  ody.  OvKOVP  iv  fi^p  rp  rod 
A(os,  &c.  Vide  p.  266,  112.  The 
question  here  is  not  as  to  intellect 
in  its  supramundane  existence, 
but  intellect  in  so  far  as  it  is  im- 
manent in  the  universe  (or  as  it  is 
mythically  expressed,  in  the  nature 
of  Zeus);  the  supramundane  in- 
teUect  is,  however,  separated  from 
that  which  dwells  in  the  world, 
when  it  is  said  that  Zeus  possesses 
a  kingly  soul  and  a  kingly  under- 
standing 5iA  T^v  rrji  curias  ^vwafiiv. 
Deity,  in  the  absolute  sense,  can- 
not have  its  reason  imparted  to  it 
by  some  extraneous  cause.  The 
same  holds  pood  of  Tim.  37  C; 
reason  and  knowledge  are  only  in 
the  soul,  and  46  D :  rStv  yhp  tvrtav 
$  vovv  n6v(f>  Kra<r6at  irpo<rfiKu, 
X^Kriov  ^vxhv.  Here  also  the 
question  asked  is  not  whether 
roOs  as  such  can  bo  imagined 
without  soul,  but  whether  it  can 
be   immanent  in   anything  other 


than  tlie  soul,  and  the  only  thing 
denied  is  that  reason  can  belong 
to  the  corporeal. 

"»  Tim.  35  A  sqq.  Plato  cer- 
tainly explains  himself  otherwise. 
Soph.  248  E  sq.  (vide  p.  262,  107) ; 
this  expression,  however,  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  confused 
theories  of  the  Timsus ;  it  is 
merely  an  inaccuracy  which  was 
subsequently  corrected  by  Plato 
himself. 

»"*  Stumpf,  Verb.  d.  plat.  Gk)tt. 
z.  idee  d.  Gut.  94,  raises  the  ob- 
jection that,  as  the  Ideas  are  hy- 
postasised  and  therefore  separata 
from  things  and  from  one  another, 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  must  be  the 
most  individual,  and  the  Platonic 
God  must  be  absolutely  transcend- 
ent and  individual.  But  substan- 
tiality and  individuality  arc  not 
identical  to  Plato,  though  they 
are  to  Aristotle.  It  is  Aristotle's 
well-grounded  and  repejitod  ob- 
jection against  the  theory  of  Ideas 
that  the  Ideas  ought  to  bo  tlio 
universal  to  Uio  in<lividuals, — 
the  genera,  whereas  they  cannot 
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are  what  they  are  only  by  participation  in  a  higher, 
that  essence  which  has  no  higher  above  it  cannot  be  a 
separate  individual :  if  the  soul  is  contra-distinguished 
from  the  Idea  by  its  relation  to  the  material  world  (by 
the  share  which  the  Unlimited  has  in  it),  a  soul  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Idea  as  such,  nor  consequently  to 
God,  who  is  identical  with  the  highest  Idea.  Plato 
has  nowhere  expressly  drawn  out  these  consequences, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  nothing  to  guard 
against  them.  He  often  speaks  of  God  as  a  person  ;■ 
and  we  have  no  right  to  see  in  this  only  a  conscious 
adaptation  of  his  language  to  the  popular  religious 
notions.  Such  a  mode  of  representation  was,  as  before 
remarked,  indispensable  to  him  (on  account  of  the 
immobility  of  Ideas)  in  order  to  explain  phenomena ; 
and  all  that  he  says  concerning  the  perfection  of 
God,  divine  Providence,  and  the  care  of  the  Gods  for 
men,*^*  gives  the  impression,  not  that  he  is  deliberately 
translating  philosophic  ideas  into  a  language  grown 
strange  to  him,  but  rather  that  he  himself  shares  the 
religious  belief,  and  holds  it  in  the  main  to  be  well 
founded.  Yet  he  never  tries  to  reconcile  these  religious 
notions  more  definitely  with  his  scientific  conceptions,  f 
or  to  demonstrate  their  mutual  compatibility.  We  can 
therefore  only  conclude  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
problem.*^'^  In  his  scientific  enquiry  into  the  highest 


1)0  so  aH  x^P^*^^'  ^^  ^BB  already 
been  shown,  p.  237  sq.,  that  the 
Platonic  Ideas  are  the  hypostasisod 
concepts  of  genus.  But  the  highest 
Idea  as  such  must  bo  necessarily 
the    highest    genus,    and    conse- 


quently the  most  universal. 

"»  Vide  p.  267,  114. 

"«  This  Ribbing,  Plat.  Ideenl. 
i.  370  sqq.,  candidly  admits,  though 
he  will  not  allow  that  the  Idea* 
are  the  universal,  and  that  therefore 
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causes  he  confined  himself  to  the  Ideas,  and  when,  as  in 
the  Timseos,  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  introduce   the 
Deity  side  by  side  with  them,  he  does  so  without  proof 
or  accurate  definition,  but  merely  as  a  presupposition  of 
faith.""    For  his  personal  needs,'"'  and  for  practical 
application,  he  held  to  the  belief  in  Gods,  purifying  it 
indeed  in  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,'^  but  not  in- 
vestigating very  narrowly  its  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas ;  contenting  himself  with  the  thought  that  both 
asserted  the  same  truth;  that  the  Ideas  were  truly 
divine,  and  that  the  highest  Idea  coincided  with  the 
highest  Deity.'*®    The  difiiculties  besetting  the  com- 


the  predication  of  personality 
would  contradict  their  concept. 
Whether  this  supposition  is 
'honourable  to  the  philo'^)pher' 
(as  Stnmpf,  loc.  cit.,  maintains 
against  me)  or  not,  is  not  the 
question  which  the  historiail  en- 
quirer has  to  put ;  we  have  simply 
to  discover  what  can  be  proved, 
or  at  least  made  probable.  It  is 
certainly  not  improbable  that  even 
Plato  was  unconscious  of  a  problem 
which  remained  a  secret  Uy  all 
antiquity  up  to  the  time  of  Plo- 
tinus,  and  that  he  overlooked  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  theory  of 
Ideas  involved  him  just  as  much 
as  many  others  which  lay  nearer 
to  hand. 

"»  Tim.  28  A  sqq.  it  is  proved 
that  the  world  must  have  a  cause, 
for,  as  being  corporeal,  it  came  into 
existence,  r^}!^  aZ  ytvofiivf^  ^aiilv 
(nr*  curiov  riyhs  iiydyKriy  ttyai 
ytwMu.  It  is  not,  however, 
shown  further  that  this  aXnoy  is 
reducible  to  a  itoiijt^j,  war^p,  9ri- 
fuovpy6s;  we  have  here  dogmatic 
beliefs    and    scientific    ideas    set 


simply  down  side  by  side. 

"»  This  is  unmistakably  the 
real  point,  and  so  far  I  agree  with 
Deusohle's  remark  (Plato,  Mythen, 
16  sq.)  that  to  Plato's  mind  the 
personal  God  had  a  meaning  be- 
yond a  mere  mythical  personifi- 
cation. This,  however,  holds  good, 
not  only  of  a  God,  but  also  of  the 
godf. 

*™  On  this  point  more  exact 
details  will  be  given  later  on. 

'•*  But  does  not  this  make 
Plato  a  pantheist?  Even  if  this 
were  so,  it  would  be  no  great 
misfortune,  and  still  less  a  valid 
objection  against  the  result  of  an 
historical  enquiry.  This,  howeyer, 
is  not  the  question  here,  and  the 
title  which  Rettig  has  given  to 
his  treatise,  *  Atria  in  the  Philebus 
the  perianal  Divinity  of  Plato  or 
Plato  no  pantheist,*  implies  a  very 
vague  conception  of  pantheism. 
If  Plato  had  repudiated  the  per- 
sonality of  the  divinity,  he  would 
still  not  be  a  pantheist.  In  his 
latest  principles  he  has  neither 
removed  the  dualism  of  the  Ide& 
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parison  of  things  so  essentially  diflferent  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Plato,  as  by  many  another  philo- 
sopher before  and  since  his  time.*** 

In  thus  determining  the  highest  Being  as  the  Crood, 
and  as  Beason  assigning  an  end,  Plato  apprehends  it  as 
the  creative  principle,  revealing  itself  in  the  Pheno- 
menon: because  God  is  good.  He  formed  the  world.*®* 


nnd  so-called  Matter,  nor  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Ideas  from  things  and 
of  the  Ideas  from  one  another. 
But  the  statement  against  which 
Rottig  takes  the  field  docK  not 
assert  that  Plato  repudiated  the 
IHjrsonality  of  the  divinity,  but 
merely  that  he  did  not  enquire 
into  the  question  of  personality. 

*"  The  view  abov«  developed, 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  iden- 
tical with  the  divinity,  is  found 
with  different  modifications  of  de- 
tail, which  affect  the  question  of 
the  personality  of  the  Platonic 
God  (not  to  mention  the  Neo- 
Platonists),  in  Herbart,  Einleit.  in 
d.  phil.  W^V.  i.  248  ;  Plat.  Syst. 
fund.  ibid.  xii.  78 ;  Schleierma- 
cher.  PL  AVW.  ii.  C  134;  Ritter, 
Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  311  sq. ;  Preller, 
ITist  phil.  gr.-rom.  2  A  p.  249; 
Bonitz,  Disputatt.  Plat.  5  sqq. ; 
Krandis,  ii.  a.  322  sqq.;  Schweg- 
ler,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  3  A  66  ; 
Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  theor.  Phil, 
d.  Gr.  131 ;  Ueberweg,  Rhciu. 
.Mus.  ix.  69  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  i.  360,  ii.  22,  196,  202; 
Steinhart,  PI.  WW.  iv.  644  sq., 
659,  y.  214  sq.,  258.  689  sq.,  yi. 
86;  Stumpf,  loc.  cit. ;  Ribbing, 
i»Iat.  Ideenl.  i.  370  sqq.  (Other 
4iiithoritie«  apud  Stillbaum,  Plat. 
Tim.  47.)  I  cannot,  however,  for 
the  reasons   above   stated,   agree 


with  Steinhart  (iv.  646),  in  re- 
ferring Phileb.  30  A,  C  to  the 
divinity  in  an  absolute  sense.  In 
Phseilr.  246  0,  which  ho  also 
quotes,  Plato  is  not  expressing 
his  own  '\'iews  on  the  divinity, 
but  simply  the  ordinary  opinion, 
which  he  declares  to  be  mistaken. 
It  appears  to  me  a  very  improbable 
conjecture  of  Steinhart's  (vi.  87 
sq., )  that  Plato  distinguished  be- 
tween a  principle  of  rest  or  per- 
manency and  an  efficient  principle 
of  motion,  an  objective  and  sub> 
jective,  an  Ideal  and  a  real  side  in 
the  divine  Being — the  former  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  the  latter.  Spirit. 
Both  forms  of  statement  are  found 
in  Plato,  but  he  does  not  in  any 
way  indicate  that  different  sides 
of  the  divine  principle  are  thereby 
intended.  All  the  objections  of 
Rettig,  Volquardsen,  &c.  to  my 
view,  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  mo 
to  be  of  any  importance,  will  Ijo 
found  to  have  been  noticed  either 
with  or  without  express  reference. 
»"  Tim.  29  D :  Xiytaii^v  8^  IC 
fiv  riva  aXriaw  y4y€4rip  koI  rh  irat^ 
T<J5€  6  ^vpiarrhs  ^weaTfiatp.  iyaBhs 
^9  aya$^  8i  oitdtls  irtpl  oMcrdt 
o{>94iroTt  iyylyptreu  (ftOdvos  (the 
very  same  important  positioQ 
which  Plato  brings  as  an  objec- 
tion, Phaedr.  247  A,  to  the  Ouov 
<l>Oovephw  of  the  popular  creed). 
2 
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The  doctrine  of  Ideas  is  in  this  way  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  Cosmos,— Dialectics  with  Physics. 

foinoo  V  itcrhi  &r  'witna  5rt  ii/ikur-  Zcow  ^v  6parhy  "wapaXafiMw  avx 
TU  y€w4ff$at  ifiovX'f^  irapaX4iina  riavxiBU' iyop,  iiXXk  KPfoCfuwmfrXifH'' 
imn^  .  .  ,  0ovKi^tU   ykp  6    Ms    /uX&s  leai  in-Jutrmt,  cc5  TriC|iy  mbr}^ 

cZroi   icark   d^imfutf,   dW-w  8^   var     ^KcZro  ro{rrou  wdvratf  &ftc<ror. 


MATTER. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
.      •  PHYSICS. 

THE  GENEBAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  TVORLD  OF  TIIENOMENA. 

Under  the  name  of  Physics  we  include  all  discussions 
relating  to  the  sphere  of  natural  existence;  on  the 
,  general  causes  of  the  world  of  Phenomena,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  world  of  Ideas ;  on  the  Cosmos 
and  its  parts ;  and  on  Man.  The  first  of  these  enc[uiries 
has  three  divisions:  (1)  the  universal  groundwork  of 
the  Sensuous  as  such,  namely  Matter  ;  (2)  the  relation 
of  the  Sensuous  to  the  Idea  ;  ( 3)  that  which  mediatises 
between  the  world  of  Ideas  and  that  of  Sense—  the 
World-soul. 

1.  Matter.  To  understand  Plato's  doctrine  of 
a\Iatter,  we  must  look  back  to  liis  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
Plato  considers  Ideas  as  the  only  true  existence :  he 
regards  the  sensible  Phenomenon  as  a  middle- term 
between  Being  and  Non-Being ;  that  to  which  only  a 
transition  from  Being  to  Non-Being,  and  from  Non- 
Being  to  Being,  only  a  Becoming,  and  never  a  Being, 
can  belong.  In  the  Phenomenon  the  Idea  is  never 
purely  presented  to  us,  but  always  intermingled  with 
its   opposite,   confusedly,   broken   up   in    a    Pliu-ality 
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of  individuals,  hidden  beneath  the  material  veil.*  The 
Phenomenon  is  not  an  absolute  self-dependent  existence, 
but  all  its  Being  is  Being  for  another,  by  means  of 
another,  in  relation  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  another.* 
The  objects  of  Sense  are  therefore,  in  a  word,  only  a 
shadow  and  mimicry  of  true  Existence.  That  which  in 
the  latter  is  One,  in  the  former  is  Many  and  Divided ; 
what  there  exists  purely  for  and  by  itself  Is  here  in,  and 
by  reason  of,  another ;  what  is  there  Being,  is  here 
Becoming.  But  how  is  this  metamorphosis  of  the  Idea 
in  the  Phenomenon  brought  about  ?  The  cause  of  it 
cannot  lie  in  the  Ideas  themselves ;  these,  even  if  they 
enter  into  a  commimity  of  existence,  still  remain  indi- 
vidually distinct,  without  interminglement,  each  in  its 
own  specific  essence :  an  Idea  cannot  coalesce  with  its 
opposite  or  pass  over  into  it.^     Therefore,  if  one  Idea 


'  Vido  8upra  and  Rep.  yii.  524 
C,  vi.  493  E,  476  A.  477  A: 
Symp.  211  E,  207  D;  Polit.  269 
D. 

*  S3rinp.  211  A,  where  arche- 
typal Beauty  in  opposition  to 
phsenomenal  beauty  {ra  woAAi 
icoAA)  is  descril>ed  as  ov  rfj  fxhi/ 
KoXdy^  rp  5'  aucrxp^yy  ov^h  rore 
fihv,  rorh  5'  ot,  owS*  irphs  fity  rh 
ica\6y  irpds  8i  rd  alcrxp^y  oit^ 
Ma  fi^v  Ka\6v,  tvBa  8'  aiVxp^y, 
&i  ricl  fx€v  hv  KoKhv^  rurl  Zk 
alffxp^y.  Phileb.  54  C,  vide  chap. 
ii.  n.  10.  Tim.  52  C  :  fiVdw  fxly 
(sonsiljle  appearance),  iirclvip  ou8' 
€dn6  rovro  4<p*  ^  ytyoytv  (the 
Actual,  for  the  exposition  of  which 
it  Berves)  kavrri^  icrriv,  kripou  $€ 
nvoi  h,t\  <p4p€rai  (pdyracfxa,  ?ii^ 
ravra  iv  irdpti/  irpo(H}K€i  riyl  yiy- 
yco'Oai,    ovcrias   afxwayiircos  iyrfx^- 


yiiyj)y,  ^  tnfiiy  r6  vapdway  avrTjy 
fhai.  Cf.  Rep.  V.  476  A  ;  Phaedo, 
102  B  sq.  ;  also  Out.  386  D; 
Thea-t.  160  B,  in  which  latter 
passajre.  however,  Plato  is  not 
speaking  in  his  own  name. 

»  Phgedo,  102  D  sqq.  :  ifiol  yhp 
<paiv(rcu  oh  fi6voy  ahrh  t6  fiiytSos 
ovi4iror*  i64\tiy  &ixa  ft-iya  Ktd 
(r/xiKp6v  thou,  &c.,  «s  8*  aSrws  ica2 
rh  (TixiKphy  rh  4y  rifiiy  ovk  46(\€i 
iroT€  fi4ya  ylyyccrOai  ou5i  &XVo 
ovBlv  rwv  4yavr(eoy,  &c.  To  this 
it  is  objected  that  Socrates  himself 
had  just  said  that  opposites  come 
from  opposites,  to  which  it  is  re- 
plied:  r6rf  fi^y  ykp  i\4ytro  4k  rov 
ivayriov  irpdytiams  rh  iiravrlov 
vpayfia  yiyytcrdai,  vvy  5«  5ri  owt^ 
T^  ivavTioy  kavrtf  iyayrlov  ovk  &,y 
TTorf  y4yoiro,  &c.  Cf.  Soph.  252 
I),  255  A. 
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goes  through  many  other  Ideas,  and  includes  them  in 
itself/  each  must  still  maintain  its  unchanged  identity,* 
after  its  own  fashion.  One  concept  allows  itself  to  com- 
bine with  another,  only  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with 
that  other.®  Sensible  objects  on  the  other  hand,  in 
contradistinction  from  Ideas,  are  capable  of  assuming 
not  only  similar,  but  also  opposite  conditions;  and  this 
is  so  essential  in  them,  that  Plato  plainly  says  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  its  own 
opposite,  tlie  existence  of  which  is  not  simultaneously 
its  non-existence  J  This  imperfection  of  the  Pheno- 
menon cannot  spring  from  the  Idea:  it  rather  proves 
that  necessity  as  well  as  Eeason  is  the  cause  of  the 
world,  and  that  this  irrational  cause  cannot  entirely  be 
overcome  by  Keason.®  Consequently  to  explain  Sense 
as  such,  a  special  principle  must  be  assumed,  and  this 
principle  must  be  tlie  direct  contrary  of  the  Idea,  for 
it  is  precisely  the  contradiction  between  the  Phenomenon 
and  the  Idea  which  has  to  be  derived  from  it.  It 
must  contain  the  cause  of  the  Non-being,  the  divisi- 
bility, the  mutability  of  the  Phenomenon,  and  only 
this ;  for  whatever  is  real,  one,  and  permanent,  origi- 


*  Sopli.  253  D ;  vide  chap.  v. 
note  78. 

»  Phileb.   15  B  (vido  note  88). 

Cf.  pp.  228,  240.    It  \v-ill  be  shown 

preseutly  that  Repub.  v.  476   A 

does  not  contnidict  this  \'iow. 

.     «  Soph.  255  Es^iq.  ;  vido  p.  240. 

'  Rep.  V.  479  A  (vide  p.  224) ; 
Phaedo,  102. 

"  Tim.  48  A  :  fittuyfityn  y^p  ody 
71  rovif  ToC  K6<rfiou  yevtais  4^ 
i»dyKfis  T€  Koi  vov  (rvtrriatus  iyty- 


vii$ri  '  vov  84  iydyicris  tpxovros  r^ 
frc(0€tv  abr^v  tS»v  yiyvofiivtav  ri 
TtKuara  ir\  rh  fitKriffrov  &ytiv, 
TotJrr?  Kark  ravrd  t€  Ji'  ivdymis 
^TTcofiiyris  inrh  ir€i6ovs  t[fJuf>poyos 
o5t«  KttT*  i-px^s  ^wiffraro  r6i§  rh 
iray.  rf  rts  oly  p  yiyovf  Kork  ravra 
iyrtas  ipu^  ftiicriov  Ktd  rh  Trjs 
ir\ajfwfi4yfis  tlHos  curias^  p  <f>4p9w 
ir€>uicev.  Cf.  Tim.  66  C,  68  £ ; 
Tlieat.  176  A. 
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nates  exclusively  with  the  Idea.  Therefore  if  the  Idea 
be  the  purely  Existent,  this  principle  will  be  the 
purely  Non-existent ;  if  the  one  be  uniform  and  invari- 
able Essence,  the  other  must  be  absolute  division  and 
absolute  change.  This  principle  is  what  is  usually, 
though  not  in  Platonic  phraseology,^  termed  by  us 
Platonic  Matter. 


•  The  word  fi\ri  in  Plato  bears 
tho  same  signification  as  in  ordi- 
nary speech  :  it  means  a  *  wood,' 
*  timber,'  and  sometimes  generally 
•material.'  The  lat«r  philosophic 
application  of  the  word  to  signify 
the  abstract  concept  of  material 
substratum  is  expressed  by  Plato, 
60  far  as  he  has  tliat  concept  at  all, 
in  other  ways.  This  holds  good 
of  Tim.  G9  A,  wh^-re,  after  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  two  kinds  of  causes 
to  be  mentioned  later  on,  we  read  : 
5t*  oZy  89)  ri  pvy  oTov  riKroaiv 
Tlfjiiv  0A77  irapdKtirai  t^  twv  ali'iMy 
ytyrj  bivXacrfitya  (or  -Atcr/xeVa)  : 
•since  we  have  the  different  kinds 
of  causes  set  out  before  us,  as 
carpenters  have  their  timber,'  and 
Phileb.  54  B  (supra,  chap.  vi. 
n.  10).  Tho  context  gives  no 
occasion  for  understanding  SXrj, 
with  Susemihl,  Gf-net.  Entw.ii.  43, 
and  Wohlstein,  Mat.  w.  Weltseele 
(Marb.  18G3),  p.  7.  as  'matter  in 
general,'  and  not  rather  (on  the 
analog}*  of  (pdp^axa  nnd  upyaya) 
in  the  sense  of  mw  material.  Tho 
Bo-called  Timaeus  of  Locri  uses 
5\T7  (93  A  Kiq.,  97  F),  where  Plato 
(Timaeus,  48  E  s<jq.)  has  wro5ox^ 
•yevfVcws,  <pv<rts  ra  irdrro  ffwfiara 
dexo/xevT},  Bf^afxdyTj,  4Kfiay€7oy,  iK€7yo 
iy  ^  yiyyfTcu,  X^P^^  r6vos,  &c. 
*TA7y,  as  a  tpchnical  philosophic 
term,  is  first  met  with  in  Aristotle, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  his  ex- 


position of  the  Platonic  doctrine. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
he  had  heard  the  word  from 
Plato's  own  lips  in  the  oral  dis- 
courses ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
Aristotle  does  not  hesitate  to 
enunciate  the  views  of  earlier 
thinkers  in  his  own  terminolog}'. 
In  Phys.  iv.  2,  209  b.  ii.  210  a.  1,  he 
says  :  Plato  in  the  Timseus  (where, 
however,  this  denotation  never  oc- 
curs) calls  S\ri  the  fifOticrtKhy,  in 
the  &ypa^a  d6yfiara.  It  is  the 
Groat  and  Small.  If  we  considt-r 
how  foreign  the  word  is  to  the 
Tinia?us,  how  closely  its  usiige  in 
Aristotle  is  connected  with  the 
IHculiar  leading  ideas  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  how  little  it  is  suitable 
to  Phito,  who  <lid  not,  like  his 
scholars,  seek  for  the  basis  of  the 
corporwil  in  a  positive  substratum  ; 
and  if  again  we  obsi'rve  that,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  it  could 
not  have  occurred  in  tlie  &ypa(f>a 
Suy^aTo,  and  that  Thcophrastus 
(in  the  pi>sage  quoted  chap.  vi. 
note  1G.3)  does  not  appear  t«)  know 
the  term  as  Platonic,  it  will  seem 
far  from  probable  that  Plato  in- 
troduced it  into  philosophic  lan- 
gu;ige.  -Vlthough  therefore  I  shall 
make  use  of  Aristotle's  t^rm  for 
the  fcike  of  brevity.  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  considered  as  Platoiiie. 
2«jutt  may  bo  more  correctly  re- 
garded as  an    ordinary   Platonic 
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A  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  Philebus  and 
Timsens.^®  The  Philebus  (24  E)  designates  the  uni- 
versal substratum  of  the  sensible  Phenomenon  as  the 
Unlimited,  and  ascribes  to  it  *all  that  is  capable  of  more 
and  less,  of  stronger  and  weaker,  and  of  excess;'  that 
is  to  say,  the  Unlimited  is  that  within  which  no  fixed 
and  exact  determination  is  possible,  the  element  of 
conceptless  existence,  of  change,  which  never  arrives 
at  Being  and  permanence."  The  Tim3eus(48  E)  enters 


<icnotAtion  of  the  corporeal,  in  its 
gcntral  character  and  as  distin- 
guished from  the  spiritual.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense,  .Soph.  246  A- 
248  A ;  Polit.  269  D,  273  B  (where 
♦Schaarsclimidt,  .Samml.  d.  plat. 
Sohr.  210,  thinks  he  finds  an  evi- 
dence of  spuriousness  in  this  *  un- 
Platonic*  signiticution  of  the  word): 
and  also  Phileb.  29  C:  cf.  64  13, 
and  prirticularly  (together  with  the 
equivalent  (r»/iaT06i54s,  in  Tim.  28 
B)  31  B,  34  B,  35  A,  36  D, 
;>0  B.  The  concept  of  crw/io,  how- 
ever, does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  matter  :  the  tf«/4o  is  visible  and 
palpable,  and  this  presupp^>se.s  that 
it  consists  of  thu  elements  (Tim. 
28  B,  31  B  sqq.);  tl.e  so-called 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  anterior 
to  tlic  elementary  boilie.s.  yet  it  hiis 
none  of  their  determinations  in 
itself,  and  is  there  lore  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses.  Thoira;/8ex€S 
becomes  the  (Tusyia  because  it  admits 
the  form  of  the  four  elements. 

'•  In  the  passage  quoted  p.  2C3, 
110. 

"  Cf.  Tim.  27  I>,  where  it  is 
.«?aid  of  the  sensible  as  a  whole, 
that  it  is  yiyy6fi(vot'  fi^v  ocl  ov  84 
ovStirorf  .  .  .  5<J{»7'  /act'  ala'67i(rtus 
n\6^ov  Bo^currhv^  yiyySfxtvoy  K(d 
•awoW^lxtvoVt  6yr»s  84  ouSciroTt  6y, 


Wohlstein,  loc.  cit.  3  sq.  8  sq., 
would  understand  by  the  ytyyS^it- 
yoy  del  in  this  passage  not  the 
world  but  matter,  and  would  refer 
the  yfyyrirhy  irapdJietyua  mentioned 
in  what  follows  (28  B,  29  A)  to 
matter  also.  Against  the  fir<t  of 
these  suppositions  there  is  the  eir- 
cumstiiuce  that  the  yiyySfityoy  cci 
is  not  merely  perceptible  and  }  re- 
s<?ntable  but  also  subject  to  be- 
coming and  perishing.  Matter, 
according  to  Plato  (cf.  note  14).  is 
neither.  A  complete  and  accu- 
rate consideration  of  the  passage 
will  show  both  suppositions  to  be 
eqimlly  untenable.  "With  respect 
to  the  yiyydftfyoy  d<l  it  is  remarked 
that  it  must  have  an  author.  The 
question  follows,  AVhat  archetype 
the  author  used  in  its  creation? 
That  which  is  fasliioned  aft^r  an 
archetype  is  itself  neitherthe  arche- 
type nor  the  material  in  which  it 
is  fashioned.  Nor  can  the  material 
bo  identified  with  the  archetype 
which  it  is  to  represent,  as  Wohl- 
stein maintains.  By  the  ytyyrp-oy 
irapadfiyfUL  is  not  meant  anything 
wliich  actually  preceded  the  cre^i- 
tion  of  the  world ;  it  is  merf  ly 
something  laid  down  hypotheti- 
cally.  Instead  of  saying,  'the 
creator  fashioned  the  \>ork!.  on  an 
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more  into  detail.  Plato  here  distinguishes  first  the  arche- 
typical, self-identical  Essence — Ideas.  Secondly,  comes 
tliat  which  is  imitated  from  them,  the  sensible  Pheno- 
menon. In  the  third  place  we  have  that  which  is  at 
once  the  groundwork  and  the  receptacle  of  all  Becoming, 
the  conmion  element  which  underlies  all  corporeal  ele- 
ments and  all  determinate  matter.  In  the  ceaseless 
flux  of  all  these  forms  in  the  circle  of  Becoming  this 
common  element  runs  through  them  as  their  perma- 
nent substratum :  it  is  the  something  in  which  they 
become,  and  to  which  they  return.  It  is  never  repre- 
sented in  them  purely,  but  only  under  a  particular 
form ;  ^^  it  is  the  impressible  mass  (^iKfiar/eiop)  out  of 
which  they  were  all  formed,  but  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  must  itself  be  without  specific  quality  or  definite 
form.  That  such  an  element  must  be  presupposed, 
Plato  proves  from  the  continual  flux  of  things  sensible, 
the  constant  passing  of  the  elements  one  into  another. 
This  he  says  would  be  impossible  if  the  determinate 
kinds  of  matter  in  themselves  were  something  real,  a 
Something,  and  not  merely  modifications  of  one  com- 
mon and  therefore  necessarily  indeterminate  third 
Something. ^^  That  Something  he  more  precisely  de- 
scribes as  an  invisible  and  shapeless  nature,  capable  of 


eternjil  archetype,'  Plato  says  *  ho 
fashioned  it  not  aeconling  to  the 
Becoming,  but  according  to  the 
Eternal.' 

'*  49  D  sq. :  we  must  not  caU 
any  definite  material  (as  fire, 
■water,  &c.)  a  rdSc  or  rovro,  but 
only  a  roiovrov,  because  they  are 
always  passimj  into  one  anoiher: 
^?/7€i  "vAp  ovx    inrSfifyov   rhy  rov 


r6&€   /CO.    -3:"to  Koi  tV   t^Sc   Kal     219. 


•naffov  Z<n\  fASvifia  w$  6yra  avrk 
ivBfiKwrai  ifidcris.  .  .  ,  4y  f  9k 
dyyiyv6ix(va  &cl  Ikcuttov  aur&p  ^kv- 
rd(trai  koI  irdKtv  iKu$€V  itirdWvrai^ 
fi6vov  ^Ktlyo  aZ  irpocrayoptvfiy  rt^ 
T€  rovro  Kol  ry  tcJSc  irpo(r)(pcefityovs 
6y6fAXVTa,  K.T.A. 

*'  49  B  sqq.  We  have  already 
met  with  something  similar  in 
Diogenes  of  Apol Ionia,  vol.    i.  p.. 
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taking  any  shape  ;  ^^  as  Space,  which,  itself  eternal  and 
imperishable,  provides  a  home  for  all  Becoming;  as 
the  Other,  in  whicli  all  Becoming  must  be,  in  order  to 
exist  at  all ;  while  true  Existence,  as  in  itself  sole,  can- 
not enter  a  sphere  so  entirely  different  from  itself.'* 
The  statements  of  Plato's  disciples  are  all  to  this  eflFect. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Plato  in  his  discourses  reduced 
Matter  to  the  Unlimited,  or,  as  he  usually  says,  to  the 


'*  50  A    sqq. ;     e.g.     as    gold 
continually   tninaforrocd    into   all 
possible    6gnres    would    still    be 
called  gold,   so  with    the    nature 
{^icii)  which  admits  all  bodies  in 
itself:  rvinh¥  avr^y &cl  irpo<rfniT4ov  • 
4k  yhp  T^y  iavrris  t5  Trapdira'  ovk 
i^iaTarcu  hvv&fjLtws.  Scxcroi  re  yh.p 
del  rd  ttdina^  koX  yuop^v  ovZtiilav 
fork    ov^fvX   rS)v   ^iatdvruv   dftoiay 
tt\rj<p€v  oifiafifi  ovUofius  *   ixfiaytToy 
y^p  <p{nr€t  iroyrl  kcTtoi,  Kiyo^fitySif  rt 
icol  Jiiaaxflf^'^ii^f^fyovvirbrcSfy  tlaiSv- 
TCtfv,  (palyercu  84  5«'  4Kuya   &AAotc 
aWo7oy.  rd  5i  uffiSvra  koI  4^i6yra 
rdty  uyruy  del  fitfiiifiara  (that  which 
enters  into  that  nature  is  in  each 
case  the  copy  of  the  Ideas),  rinrw- 
Otyra  dir'  ainwy  rpdrrov  rivit    H^ff' 
ippatrrov  Koi  OavficurrSy.  .  .   .  That 
in    which   an   impression  is  to  be 
taken    must   in    itself  be  Hfiopipoy 
4K9iyo»y   awacrwy    r&v    iB4(M)y,    Baas 
/icAAot  94xf(r0al  fToOtv.  If  it  already 
had  any  of  these  forms,  it  would 
give    back   the   impression   l)adly. 
Just  as  we   make   the  oil,  out  of 
which    ointments  are   to   bo   pre- 
pared, scentless,  and  the  wax  form- 
less  which    wo  intend   to   mould, 
TOUT  by    oZv  Kol  Ty  ra    rwv  irdvTuy 
iti  T€  oyrwy  Kard    iray  iavrov  (iu 
each  of  its  parts)  iroWdjcis  a^fioi- 
tificra    KoAws    fi4WoyTt     8cxc(r0cu 
wdtnay  4icrhs  ahri^  irpo<H\Kti  frc^v- 


frcVai  rw  ctSevv.  Zi6  8^  r^y  rov 
ytyoySros  Sparou  Jcal  irdyr»s  ol<r9r\' 
ToO  fi'nr4pa  Ktd  &ro8ox^»'  M-^*  7^" 
fxifTt  a4pa  /it^e  irvp  lAitfrt  £r8wp 
\4ywfityy  fi"}^*  Zffa  4ic  rodrcty  /u^T€ 
4^  Sty  ravra  y4yoyw  '  d^A*  av6paroy 
tTS6s  ri  Kci  Afxop^y,  irov8«x^*» 
fx(Ta\dfxBayoy  84  Awopd^ard  irp 
rod  yojjrov  koI  iwraXwr^arov  avrik 
\4yoyrfs  ov  t^cvcrdfifOa.  The  cor- 
rect view  is  simply  that :  irvp  fikv 
4Kda7ort  abrov  rh  irtrvpaefitvoy 
fA4pos  ^aly€(r$aiy  rh  84  typayOktf 
SSwp,  K.r.\. 

"  52  A  sq. :  6^o\oyrir4oy,  %» 
yiky  thai  rh  icard  rabrk  €l8o$  Ix^''* 
dy4yprfroy  icoi  iivwKwpoyj  &c.  .  .  . 
rh  84  dfiuyvfioy  Bfxoi6y  re  4Ktiy^ 
(sensible  Being)  Bt^tpoy  .  .  .  rpl- 
roy  84  aZ  ytyos  hv  rh  t^s  x*^P«* 
del,  <p6ophy  ov  vpocrBfx^H'*^^*'^  tSpay 
54  irap4xoy  Baa  Ix*'  y4ytaiy  ir«<ny, 
ainh  84  /*€t  dyowr^crfaj  axrhv 
Xoyiafji^  rivi  y6B<p^  fxdyis  iriarhyf 
Tphs  h  B^  Kol  I  ytipoiroKovftty  ^\4' 
iroyrtSf  Kai  ^fi§y  iyeeyKCuoy  thai 
irov  rh  hy  &vay  fy   riyt   rSr^   koX 

Karfxoy  x^P^  "^^'^^  '''^  ^^  '*^'''*  '" 
yp  fiiyrt  vov  icot'  oipayhv  ot>84y 
tlyai  .  .  .  Td\^4j,  ctfS  f«K(Jw  /x4v, 
K.T.A..  (vide  note  2)  .  .  .  otnos  fity 
oZy  B^  irapa  Tf}$  4ix^s  i^f^tpov  \oyi' 
adeU  iif  Kc^oAaiV  BtBdaBut  \6yoSj  By 
T«  Kal  x^P^^  *"^  y4ytaty  tJyai  rpia 
rpixv  Kal  irp\y  ovpayhy  yw4a9w. 
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Oreat  and  Small,  in  order  thus  to  express  that  its 
specific  essence  consists,  not  in  fixed,  self-identical, 
Ideally  defined  properties,  but  only  in  extensive  or 
intensive  quantity ;  that  it  is  capable  of  enlargement 
and  diminution,  of  increase  and  decrease  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent.'^  Hermodorus  says  he  described  it  as  all 
that  stands  in  the  relation  of  Great  and  Small,  that  has 
in  itself  an  endless  gradation  of  more  and  less,  that  falls 
under  the  category  of  the  inconstant,  the  infinite,  the 
formless,  the  Non-existent,  and  as  such  can  neither  be 
called  a  principle  nor  a  Being.*^  What  then  are  we  to 
.gather  from  these  statements  was  Plato's  real  opinion  ? 
It  was  once  generally  supposed  that  Plato  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  corporeal  Matter,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  corporeal  Matter  that  preceded  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Aristotle  first  gave  occasion  to  this 
view,*®  though  he  does  not  share  it;  among  later 
writers  it  is  almost  universal,  and  in  modem  times  it 
has  found  many  noteworthy  supporters,*^  though  not  a 
few  ^®  opponents.^*     Much  may  be  urged  in  its  favour. 


"  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a.  15  c.  6, 
306  b.  27;  iv.  2,  209  b.  33,  1,  9, 
192  a.  11  ;  MeUiph.  i.  C,  987  b.  20 
sqq.  1,  7.  988  a.  25;  iii.  3,  998  b. 
iO.  This  statement  is  moro  fully 
discussed  iu  my  Plat.  fc5tud.  p.  217 
sqq.,  aud  later  un  iu  this  chapter. 

"  In  the  statement  of  Dcrcylides 
as  to  Hermodorus  (borrowed  from 
Simplicius),  vide  p.  277,  137, 
which  is  quoted  in  detiil  in  my 
Diatribe  de  Hermodoro,  p.  20  sqq., 
and  again  by  Susemihl,  (renet. 
Entw.  ii.  522  sqq.  The  quotation 
from  Eudemus,  vol.  i.  302-3,  3rd 
«dit.,  agrees  with  this. 


"  Vide  p.  283,  160. 

■^  Bonitz,  Disput.  l*latonica,  65 
sq.;  Braudis,Gr.-rom.Phil.  ii.  a.  295 
sqq. ;  Stallbaum.  Plat  Tim.  p.  43, 
205  sqq. ;  Eeinhold,  Gesch.  d.  Phil, 
i.  125  ;  llegel,  G'^sch.  der  Phil.  ii. 
231  sq. ;  Striimpeli,  Geseh.  d.  theor. 
Phil.  d.  Gr.  114  sqq.;  Veberweg 
lib.  d.  pi.  Welts.,  Khein.-Mus.  ix. 
57  »?qq.  ;  Volquardsen  Idee.  d. 
pers.  (ieibt.  70  sq. ;  Schneider.  D. 
Mat.  Priuc.  d.  plat.  Metaph.  (Gera, 
1872)  11  iKi\  AVohlstcin,  Mat.  u. 
Wehs.  11  sq.,&o. 

"^^  lioekh,  in  Daub  and  Creu- 
zer's  Studien,  iii.  26  sqq. ;  liitt^a:. 
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The  groundwork  of  sensuous  existence  is  undoubtedly 
described  in  the  Timaeus  as  a  material  substratum ; — 
it  is  that  in  which  all  particular  forms  of  matter  arise,, 
and  into  which  they  resolve  themselves ;  ^  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  unhewn  mass  out  of  which  the  artist 
fashions  his  figures ;  it  is  set  forth  as  the  rovro  and 
ToSe,  which,  never  departing  from  its  own  nature, 
assumes  sometimes  the  form  of  fire,  someij^mes  that  of 
water,  &c. :  lastly,  mention  is  made  of  something 
visible,  which,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had, 
in  the  restlessness  of  lawless  motion,  the  forms  and* 
qualities  of  all  elements  confusedly  and  uncertainly  in 
itself.*^  But  this  last  enunciation  contradicts  others 
too  palpably  to  be  maintained.     Plato  repeatedly  de- 


Gesch.  dep  Phil.  ii.  345,  sq. ; 
Preller,  Hist.  phil.  Gr.-pom.  267 ; 
iSchloiernmcher,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  p. 
106;  Steinhart,  Plat  W.  vi.  115 
sqq. ;  Susemihl,  Genet.  £ntw.  ii. 
405  sqq. ;  Bibbing,  Plat.  Ideenl.  i. 
333  sq. ;  Siebeck,  Unters.  z.  Phil, 
d.  Gr.  103  sqq.  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud. 
212,  226. 

«'  Marbftch,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  i. 
p.  113  sq.,  and  Sigwart,  Gesch.  dep 
Phil.  i.  117  sqq.,  express  them- 
«clve.s  vaguely.  Ast  (iiber  die 
Materie  in  Tim.  Abhandl.  der  Mun- 
chener  Akad.  i.  45-64)  does  not 
clearly  state  his  own  riews  as  to 
Plato's  moaning. 

•*  Vide  siipni.  298.  The  statement 
Tim.  nl  A,  that  the  (nra^ox^  rov 
ytyuvSros  is  neither  one  of  the  four 
elements.  Mt<  8cro  iK  roinctv  fiiirt 
4^  uv  ravra  ytyovtw,  is  merely  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  notion  of  any 
definite  matter:  the  individual 
sensible  things  are  vhat  come  into 


being  from  the  elements.  By  *that 
out  of  which  these  become '  we  are 
not  merely  to  understand  the  tri- 
angles (vide  chap,  viii.)  of  which 
Plato  composes  the  elements.  The 
expression  seems  designedly  gene- 
ral, to  suit  any  other  supposition 
which  represents  the  elements  as 
derived ;  e.g.  the  theories  of  the 
Atomists  and  of  Anaxagoras.  There 
is  no  real  question  as  to  what  th& 
elements  are  composed  of.  The 
object  is  rather  to  guard  against 
any  confusion  of  the  primal  sub- 
stratum with  the  components  of 
the  elements  (determined  in  form 
or  quality),  whatever  thev  may  be. 
»  Tim.  30  A,  vide  p.  291,  181 ; 
62  D  sqq.  69  B;  cf.  Polit.  269 
D,  273  B :  ro^ruv  8i  avr^  [t^ 
KSfffJUp]  rh  aotfULTOftJiks  rris  ffvyKfid- 
fftofs  oirtov^  t5  T^y  trixai  xork 
^6(rtcts  cinrrpo^ov,  Sri  iroWris  ^r 
firrdxov  iraiias  irplv   tit   rhv   rw 
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Glares  that  the  common  substratum  of  all  elementary 
forms  must  be  entirely  formless.  Here  beginnings  of 
configuration  are  attributed  to  it.  Elsewhere  he  holds 
that  all  the  visible  was  originally  created.^*  Accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  a  visible  something  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.**  He  makes  all  motion  in 
the  .corporeal  to  come  from  the  soul.  Here  inanimate 
matter  is  s^d  to  be  continually  moved.  These  contra^ 
dictions  are  not  to  be  evaded  by  the  distinction  of  a 
double  matter  ;  ^  (a  primitive  matter  which,  as  wholly 
shapeless,  is  likewise  invisible  and  imcorporeal, — and  a 


««  Tim.  28  B. 

**  The  expedient,  which  Stall- 
baum  (Plat.  Tim.  205  sqq.)  and 
apparently  also  Volquardsen  (loc. 
cit.  70  sq.)  adopt  in  the  supposition 
that  God  first  made  matter  and 
then  fashioned  the  -world  out  of  it, 
i«  thoroughly  inadmissible.  Hacl 
this  been  Plato's  meaning  ho  must 
somewhere  or  other  have  declared 
it ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  pas- 
sage in  which  a  creation  of  matter 
is  taught  or  hinted  at  (on  Tim.  .52 
D,  cf.  note  27),  nor  does  Aristotle 
know  anything  about  it;  the  Ti- 
mseus  rather  distinguishes  the 
foundation  of  the  corporeal  from 
all  Becoming:  the  archetype  is 
one,  the  copy  is  two,  yhtffiv  tx^v 
jcal  dparhv,  the  inro^ox^  ytv4<r€ws, 
three  (48  E);  firov  iffoyrrtp  $xV 
y4v€ffiv  (49  E,  vide  note  12)  is  a 
mere  toioCtof,  not  a  r6^€ ;  the 
«8pai/  itapdxov  Bcra  ?x**  y^ytaiv 
Traciv  is  separated  from  the  alaBn- 
rhv  and  ytvvrtrhv  (52  A,  vide  note 
16).  One  is  fashioned  by  God  :  of 
the  other  it  is  said  tliat  he  has  re- 
' reived  it  to  form  it  into  the  world 


(30  A :  Ttav  Zffov  ^¥  6fwrhv  wapaXa- 
i^v.  68  E  :  ravra  8^  xdvra  r&n 
TaDrp  rt^vKira  i^  ia^yicns  6  .  .  . 
Brifiiovpyhs  .  .  .  irapt\dfifitiytw,  Tjtn- 
Ka  rhvavrdpicri  tc  K(d  rby  rf\€tvTaror 
Ofhv  iyivva).  Expressions  like  this 
cannot  mean  that  God  created  it 
for  this  end  and  then  formed  it : 
and  Plato  could  not  possibly  have 
assumed  this.  Supposing  that 
there  were  in  the  world  no  ele- 
ment in  its  essence  and  origin 
independent  of  the  divine  causality, 
the  limitation  of  that  causality  l>y 
necessity,  and  the  opposition  of 
vovs  and  iLvdyicri^  so  expressly  em- 
phasised by  Plato,  would  have  no 
foundation  ;  for  (Politicus,  273  B) 
only  good  is  communicated  to  tlu* 
world  by  its  author,  everything 
incomplete  and  bad  can  only  origi- 
nate from  its  corporeal  nature. 
Were  this  likewise  the  work  of  the 
Divinity,  there  could  be,  on  Plato's 
theory,  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the 
world. 

-*  Ueberweg,  Rhein.  Mus.  ix. 
62.  Siebeck  loc.  cit.  is  opposed  to 
him. 
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-secondary  matter,  which  even  before  the  creation,  of 
the  world  was  to  a  certain  extent  formed).  Not  only 
does  Plato  give  no  hint  of  such  a  distinction,^  but  he 
expressly  excludes  it,  by  attributing  to  the  same  sub- 
stratum— ^which  at  first,  before  the  Deity  has  begun  to 
set  it  in  order,  is  described  as  entirely  without  proper- 
ties— an  unregulated  motion,  and  those  beginnings  of 
elementary  forms,  which  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  as 
originating  prior  to  the  framing  of  the  Cosmos.^®  This 
point  must  therefore  belong  to  the  mythical  expr^sions 
in  which  the  Timseus  abounds.^  It  is  the  ancient 
notion  of  Chaos  which  Plato  temporarily  appropriates. 


"  Tim.  62  D  (supra,  note  16 
end)  might  perhaps  suggest  itself ; 
irhere  by  ydvtffts,  as  distinguished 
from  x^P^  ^6  so-called  secondary 
matter  might  be  understood.  But 
the  comparison  of  p.  60  C  (y4inti 
TpiTTo,  Th  ft4v  yiyy6fji€roy,  rh  t'  iv 
f  ytyptroUf  rh  8'  5dcy  &^ofioio{ffitvoy 
^^cTou  T^  yiyy6fi€voy)  and  62  A 
(supra,  note  15  beginning)  proves 
that  the  y4v«ris  applies  to  that 
which  is  fashioned  on  the  model 
of  the  ideas — the  word  of  sense. 
This  would  of  course  not  be  ante- 
rior to  the  world ;  Plato  does  not 
say  that  the  yiyw6fifvoy  was  before 
the  world,  but  simply  that  the  hr, 
the  x^P^^  ^^^  ^^^  yivtffis  are  dis- 
tinct {rpia  rpixij)*  and  were  always 
80,  i.e.  they  are  distinct  in  concept. 

•■  Tim.  48  E,  Plato  says:  besides 
the  previous  two  classes  («t8t?),  the 
irapaiuyiia  and  the  fxlfxufia  irapa- 
Z^iyfiaros^  there  is  a  third,  the 
{nrolioxyi  or  riOiiyri  y€v4a€oos.  After 
having  shown  that  all  determinate 
matter,  in  its  continual  interchange 


and  transition,  presupposes  such 
an  uncliangeablo  substratum,  ho 
repeats,  60  C  (vide  previous  note), 
his  enumeration  and  explains  that 
none  of  the  forms  and  attributes 
which  it  is  to  appropriate  can 
belong  to  that  substratum ;  then, 
52  A  (vide  note  16),  he  again  re- 
curs to  the  same  classification, 
which,  52  D  (ibid,  end),  is  repeated 
a  third  time,  and  immediately  adds 
the  words :  r^v  5i  8))  y€¥4(r(u5 
ridifinfiy  uypaiyofi4yriyf  KaiirvpovfJL4v7jy, 
&c.  frayro8aiH)y  fxky  I8<<»  ^aly€<r9ai^ 
Bik  Bk  rh  fxriff  ifiolwy  Zvydixtwy  fxiirt 
IffopP&irboy  ifxtrhXaffdcu  icar'  ovScv 
ahrris  l<rofi^oirt7v,  &c.  Here  it  in 
obvious  that  the  ri^yri  is  the  bub- 
stratum  previously  described  as 
entirely  formless,  which  however 
cannot  possibly  be  liquid,  fiery, 
&c.,  before  it  has  taken  the  forms 
of  the  elementary  bodies. 

»•  So,  according  to  Bcickh,  loc. 
cit,,  with  all  that  goes  beyond  the 
theory  of  matter  in  this  dialogue. 
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replacing  it  by  something  else  when  he  has  to  explain 
himself  more  definitely.  The  rest  has  more  weight, 
but  is  still  not  decisive ;  even  if  that  which  miderlies 
all  determinate  matter,  as  substratum  and  as  cause  of 
its  apparent  constitution,  be,  according  to  our  view. 
Matter  alone,  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  that  view  is 
shared  by  Plato.  He  constantly  declares,  and  the 
Timaeus  reiterates  the  declaration  (27  D),  that  only  to 
the  Idea  does  true  existence  belong ;  but  how  can  lie 
main^in  this  if  Matter  be  set  beside  the  Idea,  as  a 
second  substance,  equally  eternal,  and  according  to  its 
essential  nature  equally  permanent  and  self-identical, 
in  all  the  vicissitude  of  its  forms  ?  So  far,  however, 
from  doing  so,  Plato  designates  matter  with  suflScient 
clearness  as  the  Non-existent.  According  to  the 
Timaeus,  it  is  neither  to  be  apprehended  by  Thought, 
like  the  Idea ;  nor  by  Perception,  like  the  sensible 
Phenomenon.^^  Since,  then,  true  Being,  according  to 
Plato,  is  absolutely  knowable,  while  that  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  Being  and  Non-being  is  the  object  of 
perception,  and  Non-being  is  wholly  unknowable,'' — it 
follows  that  Matter  can  only  belong  to  Non-being. 
And  the  same  inference  is  deducible  from  the  definition 
of  sense  as  a  middle  term  between  Being  and  Non- 
being.^^  If  all  the  Being  of  Sense  arises  from  par- 
ticipation in  Ideas,*^  that  can  only  be  Non-being 
whereby  Sense  and  Ideas  are  contradistinguished  from 
each  other.     Plato,  however,  has  expressed  himself  still 

*»  52  A  sq. ;  vide  note  15.  "  Rep.  v.  479,  ri.  609  B.  vii. 

"  Vide  p.  266.  517  C  sq. ;  Phaedo,  74  A  sq. ;  76  D, 

«  Rep.    V.   477  A,    479   B  sq.,  100  D;  Symp.  211  B;   Tarm.  129 

X.  597  A.  A,  130  B. 
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more  clearly :  '  That  in  which  all  things  appear,  grow 
up  and  decAy,  is  Space.'  **  It  is,  therefore,  that  Third 
Element  which,  side  by  side  with  Ideas  and  the  Pheno- 
menal world,  is  required  as  the  universal  groundwork 
of  the  latter.^  It  is  conceived,  not  as  a  mass  filling 
space,  but  as  Space  itself — the  Empty,  which  receives 
into  itself  the  forms  of  the  corporeal.  Hence  the 
Timaeus  never  speaks  of  this  groundwork  of  the  sensibly- 
perceptible  as  that  out  of  which,  but  always  as  that  in 
which,  things  have  become.'®  Aristotle,  too,  agrees 
with  this ;  his  testimony  is  all  the  more  weighty,  as 
his  inclination   to   fit   in   the   views   of  others   under 


•*  Cf.  with  Tim.  49  Y.\  {iv  f  5i 
iyyiyy6fiwa  4«1  CKcurra  ain&v  <f>av- 
Td(erai  irol  irdXiy  iKuBty  iirdAAvrcu) 
ibid.  52  A:  {rh  alff^rirhi^)  ytyy6- 
fityAv  T<  fy  riyi  roirtf  koL  iriXiv 
iKuOfv  iiroWifxtyov. 

•*  Loc.  cit. :  rpirop  5i  oJ  y4yos 
%y  rh  tils  x^P*'^  &<^  ^Bophv  ob 
irpo<r9tx^fifyoy,  SSpai'  8i  wap^xoy 
Baa  Jfx«*  7«V«rty  iroo-iv,  k.t.K.  ;  vide 
note  15.  Tim.  53  I):  oSros  jxky 
oZv  8^  icapb,  TT^y  ifxris  }^<pov  Koyi- 
oBtls  iv  KiipdKaitp  tM&Ow  Xtt^ot,  tv 
T€  icoi  x^P^^  f  «i  y4vt<nv  cTku,  &c. 
It  18  unimportant  whether  we 
translate  x«*p«  hero  by  *  space,'  or 
with  Schneider  (d.  mat.  Princ.  d. 
plat.  Metaph.  12)  by  'pbice/  for 
place  just  as  well  as  space  can  be 
imagiuod  empty  or  full.  The  only 
point  here  is  whether  it  is  a  fuU 
or  an  empty  space,  which,  accord- 
ing to  PUto,  forms  the  original 
substratum  of  the  corporeal  world. 
Bnt  as  Plato  expressly  marks  the 
X«6pa  as  the  spliere  of  all  Becoming, 
we  need  not  give  it  the  more  limit«i 
si^ifioition  of  Place  (i.e.  deter- 
mined space},  rather  than  the  gene- 


ral one  of  Space.  Plato  himself, 
according  to  Aristotle,  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  X'^P^  ^"^  t&kos  : 
V.  subter,  note  39. 

■•  He  says,  50  A,  63  A,  of  the 
elements,  that  things  are  fashioned 
i^  avTMVy  for  they  have  determined 
forms,  they  are  bodies  (which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Bc^ofittrn  ;  cf. 
note  9,  end),  and  therefore  con- 
stituent parts  of  things.  With  re- 
spect to  thjit  which  precedes  the 
elements  as  their  general  substra- 
tum, it  is  merely  said,  49  £,  50 
C-E,  52  A-B,  that  it  is  that  4y  f 
ylyvtTcu,  the  ^K8cx<^A(cvoy  irdina 
y4yri  iv  ain^,  &c.  Such  an  expres- 
sion, rcpe^ited  six  times,  cannot  be 
unintentional,  but  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  view  enunciated 
above.  What,  again,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement,  50  A  (supra, 
note  14),  in  a  comparison,  that  as 
the  figures  which  we  make  4k 
Xpvaov  are  all  gold,  so  it  is  with 
the  ipvffis  rk  irayra  o-cv/iara  5«x<^* 
fi4yri ;  it  is  to  be  considered  in  all 
of  them  as  one  and  the  same  ?  In 
both  cases  the  substratum  remains 
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categories  of  liis  system  would  Lave  disposed  him 
rather  to  ascribe  to  his  master  the  notion  of  Matter  as 
a  positive  principle  side  by  side  with  the  Idea,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Plato's  real  meaning,  than  to  deny,  without 
historical  reason,  that  Plato  held  such  an  opinion. 
Aristotle,  however,  assures  us  that  Plato  made  the 
Unlimited  (aTreepov)  a  principle,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  *  unlimited '  might  be  the  predicate  of  another 
substratimi,  but  so  that  the  Unlimited  should  itself  be 
subject.'^  He  distinguishes  his  own  view  of  Matter 
from  the  Platonic  view,  by  the  definition  that  while 
Plato  regards  Matter  as  wholly  and  absolutely  Non- 
being,  he  himself  regards  it  as  only  relatively  so :  {icatk 
crv/i/8«/8i7/c6j).  To  Plato  negation  [<rripvi<ns)  is  the 
essence  of  Matter ;  to  Aristotle  it  is  only  a  quality  of 
Matter.'^  As  to  the  oral  discourses,  Aristotle  makes  it 
appear  that  in  these,  far  more  than  in  the  Timseus, 
Plato  avoided  the  appearance  of  presupposing  a  positive 
Matter ;  since  he  merely  designates  the  Great-and- 
Small  as  that  which  receives  Ideas  into  itself.*®     But 

the  same,  in  spite  of  the  multi-  scarcely  need  detailed  examination. 

pUcity  and  change  of  its  forms;  ••  Phys.  iv.   2,   209  b.   ii.   3?: 

but  it  does   not  follow  that  this  nxctrwr  r^v  U\ijv  «rai    t^p  X^P*>' 

substratum  is  in  one  case  that  9ut  rain6  ^aiv  ttyau  4r  r^  Ti/uiiy  *  rh 

of  which,  and  in  the  other  that  in  t&p  fitrdKriwrucbr  iral  r^r  x<^P<v  ^ 

which,  the  things  become.  koI  raAT6>',     AWor  8^  rp6wop  Ikc7 

•^  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a.  3 :  xivres  rt  \4yuw  rh  iirroXtfrrut^y  mU   49 

{rh  iivttpov)  &s   kpxiiy  rtya  ri04<uri  ro7s  XeyoyAifou  iypApots  h6yijuaun» 

rSnf  iyr»y,  ol  yikv^   &<nr€p  oi  UvBa'  (on  which  cf.  chap.  ii.  note  7)  8/u»y 

y6pfioi  icol  nxdroMf^  Kaff  cArh^  obx  fhv  riwov  Kol  rV   X^P<^  '''^   a^d 

its    ffVfifitfiriicSs    rivt    Mptp^    &AX*  inrt^tmro    .    .    .    UKdrmrt   fi4pT9i 

ohvUof  aitnh  hv  r6  Awtipoy.  X^kt4ov  .  .  .  8i&  ri  oOk  4v  r6w^  r^ 

""  Phys.    i.   9  ;   ride  my  Plat  tt^ri  koI  ol  hpiBiioi,  ^irtp  r6  /bictfcim- 

Stud.  p.  223  sqq.     Ebben's  objec-  K6y  6  r6ros,  clrc  rov  fitydXov  jnl 

tions  to  my  elucidation  of  this  pas-  rov  fwcpou  Syros    rov  fiM$€KrtKov 

sage  (De  Plat.  id.  doctr.  41  sqq.)  cfrc  ttjs  ffXiyy,  Aairtp  4p  t^  Ti^ud^ 
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the  most  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view 
is  given  by  Plato  himself  in  his  mathematical  construc- 
tion of  the  Elements/®  A  philosopher  who  should 
conceive  of  a  mass  filling  space,  assuming  different 
forms,  and  thus  changing  into  the  several  elements, 
could  only  seek  for  the  ultimate  constituents  of  these 
elements  in  the  smallest  bodies.  Plato,  however, 
supposes  the  Elements  to  be  composed  of  planes,  and, 
in  their  passage  into  each  other,  to  resolve  themselves 
into  planes.  *  Thus  he  makes  bodies  to  originate  not 
from  atoms  primarily,  but  from  figures,  by  means  of 
the  mathematical  limitation  of  empty  space.^^ 


yeypatpty.  Plato  in  the  Timseus  does 
not  use  the  expression  ii\rj  (vide 
note  9;,  but  he  describes  the  basis 
of  the  sensible  in  such  a  way  that 
Aristotle  ascribes  that  denotation 
to  him.  As  he  expressly  makes  an 
exception  in  the^ase  of  the  Aypa^ 
96yfMra,  there  can  have  been  no  de- 
scription  in  them  similar  to  that  of 
the  Timaeus ;  Metaph.  i.  7,  988  a. 
25,  the  Great-and -Small  are  ex- 
pressly denoted  as  a  {;\i?  iur^/iaros, 
and  Phys.  iv.  7,  214  a.  13,  Aristotle 
says  :  9ih  <paai  tivct  thai  rh  Ktvhy 
riiv  rod  fft^naroi  HXififf  oXirep  jcal  rhv 
r6woy.  which  certainly  refers  to 
the  Platonic  school,  and  probably 
to  Plato  himself.  Plato  had  ac- 
tually deSv»ribed  the  x^P^  ^  the 
r&iros  of  all  perceptible  existences 
(in  the  passage  Tim.  52  A  sq., 
quoted  in  note  15  and  note  34). 

*•  This  point,  which  is  decisive 
for  the  present  question,  and  too 
littlft  considered  by  the  supporters 
of  a  corporeal  primary  matter  in 
Plato  (as  iSusemihl,  loc.  cit.  409, 
remarlcs)  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below. 

X 


*^  Teichmiillers  objections  (Stud. 
z.  Oesch.  d.  Begr.  328  sq.)  to  the 
above  view  seem  to  me  to  prove 
little  :  'Matter,  according  to  Plato, 
is  the  basis  of  motion  and  change ; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  space.' 
But  the  basis  of  motion  with  Plato 
is  the  soul;  matter  so  called  is 
only  basis  of  Becoming,  of  the 
shitliug  change  between  opposed 
conditions.  Why  should  not  this 
basis,  on  Plato's  theorv,  reside  in 
the  fact  that,  that  which,  according 
to  its  conceptual  essence  is  some- 
thing ordered  and  regulated,  be- 
comes, when  it  admits  the  form  of 
space,  something  unlimited  and 
therefore  un-ordered  ?  *  It  could 
not  be  said  of  space'  {ride,  note  15) 
*that  we  perceive  matter  as  in  a 
dream  when  we  say  that  everytliinff 
must  be  in  a  determined  place? 
But  Plato  docs  not  say  that '  we 
perceive  matter  as  in  a  dream' ;  he 
says  that  the  x^^^  is  that  in  refer- 
ence to  which  we  imagine  (ovcipo- 
irokovfity)  that  everything  must  be 
in  a  place  somewhere,  whereas  this 
is  not  true  of  the  actually  existing. 
2 
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For  these  reasons  we  cannot  admit  that  Plato  held 
a  corporeal  primary  Matter.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  Ritter  *^  is  right  in  assuming  him  to  have  regarded 
the  sensuous  notion  as  something  merely  subjective. 
According  to  Ritter,  all  Ideas  (with  the  exception  of 
the  highest)  possess  only  a  limited  existence.  This 
involves  the  hypothesis  of  a  limited  knowledge  which 
does  not  adequately   distinguish  the  pure   essence  of 


The  expression  hvup^rtiv  does 
not  imply  that  x^P^  cannot  bo  per- 
ceived in  the  waking  state,  but 
that  we  imagine  what  holds  good 
only  of  sensible  being,  to  hold 
good  of  all  bei  ng  generally.  Teicli- 
mullers  final  objection  is  that 
Plato's  description  elsewhere  of 
matter  does  not  apply  to  space. 
This  in  a  certain  sense  is  correct ; 
the  delineation  of  the  antemundane 
chaotic  matter  (mentioned  supra) 
cannot  be  transferred  unchanged 
to  the  concept  given  in  the  paseag:e 
before  us.  But  Teichmiiller,  like 
all  who  deny  to  Plato  the  notion 
of  such  matter,  is  forced  to  reckon 
this  delineation  amongst  the  my- 
thical elements  of  the  exposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards 
Plato's  manner  of  envisagcment,  I 
cannot  see  the  impossibility  of 
saying  that  space  becomes  watery 
or  fiery  {rhv  8i  Z^  ytvdffcvs  rid4i' 
wriv  ifypuvofxfyriy  wal  icvpovixiin\v^ 
52  D).  In  the  formation  of  the 
elements,  the  Travhex^s  becomes 
water,  fire,  &c.  simply  through  a 
determined  fashioning  in  space. 
This  paragraph,  however,  by  which 
every  theory  of  Platonic  matter 
has  to  esbiblish  its  correctness, 
Teichmiiller  passes  by  unnoticed. 
He  believes  (p.  332  sq.)  that  Plato 
determines  matter,  just  as  Aristotle 


did  afterwards,  to  be  Potentiality 
ifivvofus).  The  only  proof  which 
he  quotes  to  support  his  view,  Tim. 
60  B,  does  not  prove  it  in  the  least. 
It  is  there  said  of  the  ^(uris  rh. 
irdtn-a  atiofiara  Scxofi^K?}  (vide  note 
14):  ravr6y  atn^y  i.tl  irpoaprrfrdoif ' 
ix  yhp  rris  kaxnrii  rh  irafniiray  ohm 
i^ia-TUTcu  Bwdfi€us.  A  determined 
tivofiis  (here  identical  with  p^is), 
i.e.  a  determined  property,  is  cer- 
tainly thus  attributed  to  it ;  and 
according  to  what  follows  this  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  iray8cx<s. 
But  we  cannot  conclude  that  in  its 
essence  it  is  nothing  else  than  S^ra- 
fiis ;  whether  Bvyofiis  is  understood 
as  the  potentiality  to  become  every- 
thing, or  the  power  to  produce 
everything.  In  Teichmuller's  fur- 
ther remarks,  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that,  'according  to  Plato, 
the  essence  of  matter  is  the  poten- 
tiality of  the  Idea,  or  mere  possi- 
bility, and  nothing  more.* 

"  Oesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  363-378 ; 
vide  especially  p.  369,  374  sqq. 
Similarly  Fries  Gesch.  der  Phil.  i. 
295,  306,  336,  351,  and  Maguire, 
An  Essay  on  the  Platonic  Idea 
(Lond.  1866),  102  sq.,  who,  how- 
ever, has  strangely  misunderstood 
the  words  (Tim.  62  B)  rh  5i  ^^' 
4y  7p,  IC.T.X. 
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things,  and  only  apprehends  Ideas  partially.  Hence 
the  notion  of  an  existence  in  which  the  Ideas  are  inter- 
mingled, and  their  absolute  Being  becomes  a  merely 
relative  Being.  Intelligent  natures,  however,  strive  for 
perfect  knowledge ;  and  thus  the  notion  of  Becoming  ap- 
pears to  arise.  The  sensuous  notion,  therefore,  results 
from  the  imperfection  of  Ideas  in  their  separation  from 
one  another ;  the  world  of  Sense  exists  only  in  relation 
to  the  sentient  subject.  So  the  Platonic  theory  of 
Matter  would  be  in  effect  identical  with  that  of  Leil)- 
nitz, — sensible  existence  would  be  only  the  product  of 
confused  notion  or  opinion.  Of  this  line  of  thought  (as 
Hitter  himself  admits  ^^)  there  are,  in  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, only '  very  obscure  indications,'  and  even  these,  on 
closer  consideration,  disappear.  Plato  certainly  says 
that  there  is  a  Koivtovia  of  Ideas  ;  and  that  in  the  sen- 
suous notion  and  sensuous  existence  Ideas  intermingle 
with  each  other.**  But  he  nowhere  makes  the  com- 
munion of  concepts,  as  such,  contain  the  ground  of  this 
intermingling.  Even  in  the  Republic  (v.  476  A)**  it  is 
only  asserted  that,  beside  the  combination  of  concepts 
with  the  corporeal  and  Becoming,  their  combination 
among  themselves  might  make  it  appear  as  if  the  con- 
cept, which  is  essentially  One,  were  a  Plurality.     But 


*«  Loc.  cit.  p.  370. 

**  Eg.  Rep.  vii.  524  C:   M^7a 

<pafihy,  &XA*  oil  Jccx»pt<^M^i'<»'»  &AX& 
0vyKtx^ti.ivov  ri.  Cf.  Kep.  v.  479 
A  ;   vide  pp.  228,  295. 

**  ndvT^r  rwv  ctSwy  vcpl  6  abrbi 
X^os^  alnb  fihv  tr  tKatrroy  clvox,  rp 
84  Tuy  xpd^fuv  KoX  trotfidrvy  koI 
oAA^Ami^   Koiy»yi^    watnaxov   pay- 


ra(6fi(ya  %o\Xii  ip<Uy€ffOai  tKourroy, 
i.e.  one  and  the  same  concept  ap- 
pears in  different  places ;  the  con- 
cept of  unity,  for  instance,  not 
merely  in  the  separate  individuals 
of  most  widely  different  kinds,  but 
in  all  the  concepts  which  partici- 
pate in  it;  hence  the  appearance 
of  unity  as  such  being  manifold. 
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as  this  only  happens  in  the  case  of  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  dialectical  discrimination  of  Ideas,*^  it  must 
result  from  the  incapacity  of  the  individual  to  distin- 
guish the  copy  from  the  prototype,  the  thing  partici- 
pating from  that  in  which  it  participates/^  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  origin  of  that  distinction.  If  we  bring 
other  passages  to  our  aid,  we  shall  find  that  Plato,  so 
far  from  deriving  material  existence  merely  from  the 
sensuous  notion,  rather  derives  the  sensuous  notion  from 
the  nature  of  the  corporeal.  According  to  the  Phaedo, 
it  is  the  union  of  soul  with  body  which  hinders  us  from 
a  pure  cognition  :*®  at  our  entrance  into  this  life,  by 
means  of  that  union,  we  have  sipped  the  draught  of 
Lethe  and  forgotten  the  Ideas.*^  At  the  beginning  of 
its  earthly  existence,  the  soul  loses  reason  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  sensation ;  not  until  this  has  abated,  does 
it  once  more  partake  of  reason :  *®  and  then,  only  by 
disengaging  itself  inwardly  from  the  body.**  The  soul 
cannot  hope  for  the  full  possession  of  reason  till  it  is 
wholly  freed  from  this  lower  life  and  exists  in  itself 
alone.**  The  tone  and  connection  of  these  enuncia- 
tions being  almost  wholly  didactic,  we  ought  not  to 

"  Soph.  2r)3  D  ;  Phileb.  15  D.  ahrh  ofkt  axnh  rh,  fierdxopra  ino^ 

*^  Rep.  V.  476  C:  6  oZr  xaXii  fih'  fityos.   Swap  fj   6yap   at   koI   otrot 

wpdyfiara   vofiiiwy^  ainh  8i  k(£AAos  Soicei  ffoi  (fjv ; 

fi'firt  yofil(wy,  yAtrt,  Ay  ns  Tryrirai  M         *■  Plijedo,  66  B  8qq.     Cf.  ibid. 

r^yyy&ffiyabroVf  Buydfityos  hrtirdcti^  66  A  ;  Rep.  x.  611  B. 
6yap  fl  Grap  8oicc7  0-01  (^y;  (TK&ir^i         ^'  PbaKlo,  76  D;  Bep.  z.  621  A. 
8^  *     T^   hy^p^orruy  ^Lpa    ov   t<$8c         ^  Tim.  44  A :  ical  81&  8^  xdana 

4(rr\y^  iiy  rt  iy  fhvtp  ris,  4dy  t€  toOto  tA  waOiifUtra  (the  previously 

^yfniyopdfs  rh  $fL0i6y  t«  /x^  Zfioioy  described  edaOiiafis)  yvy  jcot*  &/>x^ 

AAA*  alnh   rtyrirou    tlycu  f  toiKty ;  t€  iyovs  ^X^  yiyytreu  rh  xp&roy, 

,  .  .  ri  Bh,  6  riiyayria  rovrtay  ifyoi-  tro»  c«j  awfxa  MtBrj  Byrtrhy^  &c. 
l»My6s  r4  ri  avrh  KaK6y  Koi  Bvydtxt-         *'  Phaedo.    64   A  ;    65  K,  67  A  ; 

yot  KoBop^y  xol  alnb  icol  rh  4K€lyou  Tim.  42  B  sq. 
furixorrOf  jcol  olht  tA  ftcr^x^yra        **  Phsdo,  66  E,  67  B. 
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consider  them  mythical  and  exaggerated  unless  they 
are  contradicted  by  definite  counter-explanations.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Plato's  having  recognised  in  the 
sensuous  perception  a  means  for  attaining  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  proves  nothing.*^  The  sensuous  percep- 
tion is  such  a  means  only  so  &r  as  the  sensuous  element 
in  it  is  abstracted,  and  a  return  made  to  the  Idea  that 
is  revealed  in  it.  On  Eitter's  theory  Plato  must  have 
derived  the  sensuous  notion  from  the  commimion  of 
Ideas  with  each  other,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  communion  is  presented  by  particular  Ideas  or 
souls," — the  sensible  phenomenon  being  afterwards  de- 
rived solely  from  the  perception  of  sense.  So  far  from 
this,  Plato  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  explains  the 
intermingling  of  Ideas  from  the  nature  of  the  sensuous 
notion,  and  the  nature  of  the  sensuous  notion  from  that 
of  sensuous  existence.  Such  is  the  only  explanation 
given  in  tlie  Philebus  and  Timseus :  and  Aristotle  knows 
of  no  other.**  Indeed,  as  Brandis  well  remarks,*^  the 
subjective  idealism  which  Hitter  ascribes  to  Plato  is 
altogether  foreign  to  antiquity,  and  must  necessarily  be 
so  from  its  whole  point  of  view ;  it  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  subjectivity  too  one- 
sided and  powerful  for  any  but  modem  times. 

If,  then,  the  Universal,  the  basis  of  sensible  existence, 
is  neither  a  material  substratum,  nor  a  mere  phantasy  of 
the  subjective  notion,  what  is  it  ?  Plato,  in  the  passages 

"  Hitt«r,  p.  350.  moiJificationB,    apart     from     that 

•*  'Ritters  theory  of  souls  being  theory,  and  no  further  stress  need 

Ideas,  and  its  incorrectness,  I  have  be  laid  here  upon  the  point. 

already    tidrerted     to    (preceding        **  See  my  Plat.    Stud.   p.   216 

chapter).  His  view  of  matter,  how-  sqq. 

ever,  can  be  adoptcil,  with  slight        ^  Or.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  a.  297. 
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quoted  above,  tells  as  himself,  and  Aristotle  agrees 
with  him.  The  groundwork  of  all  material  existence 
is  the  Unlimited — ^i.e.  Unlimitedness,  the  Great-and- 
Small — conceived  not  as  predicate,  but  as  subject ;  not, 
however,  to  be  described  as  corporeal  substance ;  the 
Non-existent,  i.e.  Non-being ;  '^  that  is  to  say,  empty 
Space,  as  the  condition  of  separation  and  division.  In 
the  place  of  an  eternal  Matter  we  must  therefore 
suppose  the  mere  form  of  Materiality,  the  form  of 
Existence  in  Space  and  of  Motion;  and  when  the 
Timseus  speaks  of  a  Matter  restlessly  moved,  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  this  only  expresses  the 
thought  that  separation  and  Becoming  are  the  essential 
forms  of  all  sensible  existence.  These  forms  Plato  would 
have  us  regard  as  something  objective,  present  in  the 
sensible  Phenomenon  itself,  not  merely  in  our  notion. 
On  the  other  hand,  Matter  can  have  no  reality  or  sub- 
stantiality of  its  own,  for  ail  reality  is  in  Ideas.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  explain  Matter  as  the  negation  of 
the  reality  supposed  in  Ideas  ;  as  the  Non-being  of  the 
Idea,  into  which  the  latter  cannot  enter  without  dis- 
solving its  Unity  in  Multiplicity,  its  Permanence  in  the 
flux  of  Becoming,  its  definiteness  in  the  unlimited 
possibility  of  augmentation  and  diminution,  its  self- 
identity  in  an  internal  contradiction,  its  absolute  Being 
in  a  combination  of  Being  and  Non-being.  This  con- 
cept is  certainly  hard  to  realise.  Putting  aside  the 
question  whether  a  Space  without  a  substratum  in 
Space — a  Non-being,  which  exists  apart  from  the  notion 

*^  For  the  fi^  %v  cannot  here  be  the  predicate  of  a  subject  separate 
from  it. 
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of  it — is  thinkable  ;  reserving  to  another  place  the  en- 
quiry about  the  participation  of  this  Non-being  in  Ideas, 
and  passing  byaU  the  objections  which  might  be  raised 
from  without,  against  this  portion  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine,— there  are  still  two  considerations  which  from  its 
own  point  of  view  cannot  be  overlooked.  One  is  the 
relation  of  Matter  to  pur  knowledge ;  the  other  its  re- 
lation to  things.  That  which  absolutely  is  not,  Plato 
maintains*®  cannot  be  conceived ;  consequently,  if  Matter 
is  absolute  Non-existence,  the  notion  of  it  must  also  be 
impossible.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  (as 
he  says  himself*^),  for  perception  shows  us  only  de- 
terminate forms  of  Matter,  not  the  pure  formless 
ground  of  all  the  material,  only  a  roiovrov^  not  the 
ToSe.  But  still  less  can  it  be  the  object  of  thought, 
for  thought  has  to  do  only  with  the  truly  exis- 
tent, not  with  the  Non-existent.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  how  we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  this 
substratum,  if  it  is  neither  in  a  condition  to  be  per- 
ceived nor  thought.  It  is  only  a  veiled  expression  of 
this  perplexity  when  Plato  says  that  it  is  apprehended 
by  a  kind  of  spurious  reason  ;  ^®  and  when  he  adds  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  comprehend,  the  embarrassment  is 

"  Vide  p.  226. 

»•  Tim.  51  A,  52  B  (vide  notes 
14  and  15),  where  it  is  called  AyJ- 
paroVf  /act'  6kvai(rQi\<rias  axrhv^  49 
1)  sq.  (supra,  note  12). 

•"  62  B :  /*€t'  kvoKrOT^Uu  airrhv 
Xoytafi^  riyt  y6d«p.  In  what  this 
*  spurious  thinking'  consists  Plato 
hinisolf  can  hanlly  explain:  he 
makes  use  of  this  strange  expres- 
sion from  inability  to  bring  the 
notion  of  Matter  under  any  of  his 


categories.  Tim.  Socr.  94  B,  under- 
stands him  to  moan  a  knowledge 
by  analogy  (Koytafi^  ¥60(py  r^  ii-fi^rct 
Kar*  ivBvwpiav  voriffQaiy  &XA&  icar* 
iivdKvyiw) ;  and  so  Alex.  Aphrod. 
Qu.  nat.  i.  1,  p.  14 ;  Simpl.  Phys. 
49  b  u.  Plotin.  ii.  4,  10,  p.  164 
(i.  118  Kirchh.),  interprets  the 
expression  as  abstract  thought.,  the 
^piarla  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  all  sensible  attributes. 
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openly  confessed.®*  The  fact  is  that,  when  we  abstract 
all  the  particular  qualities  of  that  which  is  sensibly 
perceived,  and  seek  for  its  common  property,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  something  thought,  a  universal  concept ; 
which,  according  to  Plato's  presuppositions,  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  cannot  be.  The  same  result  follows  if 
we  keep  in  view  the  import  of  Matter  for  the  Being 
of  things.  Inasmuch  as  Matter  is  absolutely  non-ex- 
istent, and  the  sensible  phenomenon  is  a  middle  term 
between  Being  and  Non-being,  an  inferior  proportion  of 
reality  must  belong  to  Matter  as  compared  with  the 
sensible  Phenomenon :  to  the  one,  a  half-reality ;  to 
the  other,  none  at  all.  But  Matter  is  also  to  be  the 
permanent  principle, — that  which,  in  the  vicissitude  of 
sensuous  properties,  maintains  itself  as  something  essen- 
tial and  self-identical.^*  It  is  the  Objective,  to  which 
the  images  of  Ideas  reflecting  themselves  in  the  Pheno- 
menon must  cleave,  in  order  to  take  hold,  and  become 
participant  in  Being.^^  It  is  that  irrational  remainder 
which  is  always  left  when  we  abstract  from  things  that 
which  in  them  is  the  copy  of  the  Idea.  However 
little  reality  may  be  conceded  to  it,  it  has  the  power 
of  receiving  the  Idea,  at  least  for  its  manifestation  in 
the  flux  of  Becoming  and  the  externality  of  existence 
in  Space,^  and  also  of  occasioning  the  vicissitude  of 
birth    and    decay.^*      These   characteristics   certainly 

•*  Loc.  cit. :  [t^  -njj  x^P^]  M^»» 
ititrrhvy  K.r.K  (vide  note  16),  49  A : 
vvv  ^k  6  \6yos  lluiKw  €i(rayayKd(€iy 
y  oKwwhv  fcal  iLfuAp6»  €78os  ixix^ipuy 
\6yois  ifi^cwlaai. 

•*  The  r69€  and  toDto,  which  are 
equivalent ;  vide  noteu  12  and  14. 


**  62  C ;  vide  notes  2  and  3. 

**  Cf.  subsequent  remarks  in  this 
chapter  and  in  chap.  x.  on  the 
relation  of  reason  to  natural  neces- 
sity, on  the  origin  of  the  latter  and 
on  evil. 

•*  Cf.  the  quotations  from  Eu- 
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cany  us  far  beyond  the  concept  of  mere  Space,  and 
give  to  Matter,  instead  of  Non-being,  a  Being  which,  in 
its  very  permanence,  has  a  certain  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Idea.  That  which  Plato  adduces  ^  as  the  special 
characteristic  of  tnie  Being, — the  power  to  do  and  to 
suffer, — is  also  attributed  to  Matter,  when  it  is  described 
as  a  cause  restraining  the  operations  of  reason.^^  And 
this  may  help  to  explain  those  expressions  in  the 
Timaeus,  which  represent  the  groundwork  of  sense  not 
as  mere  capability  of  extension,  but  as  a  mass  con- 
tained in  Space.  But  we  must  abide  by  the  results 
we  have  just  obtained.  Plato's  real  view,  according  to 
bis  plain  statement,  tends  to  deny  all  Being  to  Matter, 
to  abolish  the  notion  of  extended  substance  in  the 
concept  of  mere  extension.  This  was  necessitated  by 
the  first  general  principles  of  his  system.  Whatever 
contradicts  this  view  (so  far  as  Plato  seriously  means 
it)  we  must  rqjard  as  an  involuntary  concession  to  &cts, 
which  refused  to  give  way  to  his  theory.®* 

II.  The  ReUition  of  Sensible  Objects  to  the  Idea. — 
The  above  conception  of  Platonic  Matter  explains,  on 
one  side  at  least,  Plato's  theory  as  to  the  relation  of 
material  things  to  the  Idea.  It  is  usually  believed 
that,  to  Plato,  the  world  of  sense  and  that  of  Ideas 
stood  over  against  each  other,  as  two  separate  spheres, 

demuB  and  Jlermodorus,  note  17, 
and  p.  277,  137. 

«  Vide  p.  262,  108. 

*'  t6  rrjs  x\aywfA4yris  curias  cTSof, 
Tim.  48  A. 

•*  1  cinnot,  however,  appeal  to 
the  pnsi*age  (Soph.  242  D)  quoted 
by  Toichmiiller  (Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d. 
Begr.  137)  ns  evidence  against  the 


dualistic  character  of  the  Platonic 
system.  In  that  passage  the  ques- 
tion  is  not  as  to  dualism  in  general, 
but  as  to  the  assumption  of  two 
or  three  material  principles,  and 
especially  as  to  the  half-mythical 
cosmogonies  of  Pherecydes  and 
(apparently)  of  Parmenides  in  the 
second  part  of  his  poem. 
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two  su])sttiiitially  different  classes  of  exi^tence.  The 
objections  of  Aristotle  to  the  theory  of  Ideas  ^^  are 
chiefly  grounded  on  this  hypothesis,  to  which  Plato  has 
undoubtedly  given  occasion  by  what  he  says  of  the 
existence  of  Ideas  for  themselves  and  as  archetypes. 
We  must  nevertheless  question  its  correctness.  Plato 
himself  asks  ^^  how  it  is  possible  that  Ideas  can  be  in 
the  Becoming,  and  in  the  unlimited  Many,  without 
losing  their  Unity  and  Invariability?  And  he  shows 
with  what  difficulties  this  enquiry  is  beset.  Whether 
it  be  assumed  that  the  whole  Idea  is  in  each  of  the 
many  participating  in  it,  or  that  in  each  there  is  only 
a  part  of  the  Idea,  in  either  case  the  Idea  would  be 
divided.^^  Again,  if  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  be  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  common  concept  for  all 
Multiplicity,  a  common  concept  must  be  likewise 
assumed  for  and  above  the  Idea  and  its  synonymous 
phenomena: — and  so  on  ad  infinitumJ^  This  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  again  on  the  supposition  that  the 
conmiunion  of  things  with  Ideas  consists  in  the  imita- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other.^'  Lastly,  if  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Ideas  are  that  which  they  are, 
for  themselves  absolutely, — it  would  seem  that  they 
could  never  have  reference  to  us  or  become  known 
by  us,   but  only  refer   to   themselves.^*      These   ob- 

**  Cf.  Ft.  iL  b.  216  sqq.,   2Dd  is  usuallj  expressed  by  saying  that 

edit.  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  necessitates 

'*  Phileb.   15  B ;  vide  p.  252,  the  supposition  of  a  rpiros  ivOpm- 

89.  Tos.     Vide  infra. 

"  Phileb.  loc.  dt.  Farm.  130  E-        '■  Farm.  132  D  sqq.     Of.  Alex- 

131  E.  ander's    quotation  ftt>m  Eudemus 

^  Farm.  131  E  sq.    The  same  (Schol.  in  Arista  566  a.  ii.  b.  15). 
objection,  often  made  by  Aristotle,        '^  Farm.  133  B  sqq. 
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jections   to   the  doctrine  of  Ideas   would  not    have 
been  suggested  by  Plato,  had  he  not  been  convinced 
that  his  theory  was  unaffected  by  them.     How  then 
from  his  own  point  of  view  could  he  seek  their  solu- 
tion ?     The  answer  lies  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
material  things.     As  he  ascribed  to  the  Material  no 
specific  reality,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Ideas,  but 
places  all  reality,  simply  and  solely,  in  the  Idea,  and 
regards  Non-being  as  the  special  property  of  the  world 
of  sense,  all  difficulties  in  this  form  vanish.     He  does 
not  require  any  Third  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phe- 
nomenon, for  they  are  not  two   separate   substances, 
standing  side  by  side  with  one  another ;  the  Idea  alone 
is  the  Substantial.     He  need  not  fear  that  the  Idea 
should  be  divided,  because  of  the  participation  of  the 
Many  in  it,  for   this  pliurality  is  nothing  truly  real. 
Nor  need  he  consider  how  the  Idea,  as   existing  for 
itself,  can  at  the  same  time  stand  in  relation  to  the 
Phenomenon;   for  as   the  Phenomenon,  so  far  as   it 
exists,  is  immanent  in  the  Idea, — as  its  allotted  share 
of  Being  is  only  the  Being  of  the  Idea  in  it, — so  the 
Being  of  Ideas,  and  their  reference  to  one  another,  is 
in  itself  their  reference  to  the  Phenomenon ;  and  the 
Being  of  the  Phenomenon  is  its  reference  to  the  Ideas.^* 
While,  therefore,  in  places  where  he  has  no  occasion 
to  develope  more  precisely  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
material   things,  Plato   may  adhere  to   the  ordinary 
notion,  and   represent  the  Ideas  as   archetypes,  over 
against  which  the  copies  stand,  with  a  reality  of  their 
own,  like  a  second  world  side  by  side  with  ours — in 

'•  Of.  Plat.  Stud.  p.  181. 
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reality,  he  is  still  only  expressing  the  qualitative  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  merely  phenomenal  existence. 
He  is  only  giving  the  metaphysical  difference  between 
the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  world  of  sense ;  not  an 
actual  partition  of  the  two,  in  which  each  attains  its 
specific  reality,  and  the  sum  total  of  Being  is  divided 
between  them.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Being  which  is 
contemplated  whole  and  pure  in  the  Idea — imperfect 
and  turbid  in  the  sensible  Phenomenon.  The  imity 
of  the  Idea  appears  ^^  in  objects  of  sense  as  Multiplicity ; 
the  Phenomenon  is  (Rep.  vii.  514)  only  the  adumbra- 
tion of  the  Idea,^'  only  the  multiform  diffusion  of  its 
rays  in  that  which,  by  itself,  is  the  dark  and  empty 
space  of  the  Unlimited.  But  whether  this  opinion  is 
intrinsically  tenable,  and  whether  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties  as  to  the  theory  of  Ideas  do  not,  after  all, 
reappear  in  an  altered  form,  is  another  question  which 
will  come  before  us  further  on.^® 


'*  Rep.  V.  476  A;  Phil.  16  B. 
See  note  47. 

"  Cf.  the  well-known  allegory  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  cave,  Rep.  vii. 
514  sqq.,  according  to  which  the 
objects  of  sensible  perception  stand 
to  true  existences  in  the  relation  of 
the  shadows  to  the  bodies ;  when 
we  take  any  object  of  sensible  per- 
ception for  something  real,  we  are 
simply  taking  the  shadows  for  the 
things  themselves. 

'*  The  view  developed  above  is 
essentially  accepted  by  Susemihl, 
Genet.  Entw.  i.  362;  Deuschle, 
Plat.  Sprachphil.  27  sq. ;  Ribbing, 
Plat.  Ideenl.  i.  262,  262,  333,  360 
sq. ;  and  is  combated  by  Stumpf, 
Verh.d.  plat.  (Jott  z.  Idee  d.  Guten, 
23   sqq.,   and   others.    It  is  well 


known  that  Plato  ascribes  a  being 
(and  that  too  of  a  parfcicubir  kind) 
not  merely  to  Ideas  but  to  souls 
and  sensi  ble  things.  We  have  seen 
(note  15)  that,  together  with  the 
Ideas  and  the  corporeal  world,  he 
mentions  space  as  a  thini  class 
of  Being:  and  he  considers  the 
Becoming  and  change  of  sensible 
things  an  objective  incident.  Aris- 
totle, therefore,  with  whom  the 
reality  of  the  latter  was  an  article 
of  faith,  in  representing  the  ct$7}  as 
-Xcopiar^y  as  a  second  world  besides 
the  sensible  world,  had  sufficient 
justification  in  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine. The  Ideas  may  be  indepen- 
dent of  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
phenomenon,  and  there  may  be 
something  in  the  phenomenon  which 
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All  that  we  have  said,  however,  concerns  only  one 
side  of  the  relation  of  the  Phenomenon  to  the  Idea : 
the  negative  aspect,  in  which  the  self-subsistence  of 
sensible  things  is  cancelled,  and  the  Phenomenon  is  re- 
duced to  the  Idea,  as  its  substance.  The  other  side  is 
far  more  difficult.  If  the  world  of  sense,  as  such,  have 
80  little  reality ;  if,  apart  from  its  participation  in  the 
Idea,  it  be  even  regarded  as  non-existent,  how  is  this 
Non-existence  generally  thinkable  beside  the  absolute 
Being  of  the  Idea,  and  how  can  it  be  explained  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Ideas  ?  To  this  question  the 
Platonic  system  as   such   contains  no   answer.      The 


separateR  it  from  the  Idea.  But,  as 
-was  showD  above,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  phenomenon  has  equally  an 
existence  in  and  for  itself ;  that  its 
being  does  not  rise  into  that  of  the 
Ideas;  that  consequently  it  exists 
-without  the  Ideas,  just  as  the 
Ideas  exist  without  it.  I  do  not 
asHcrt  that  the  Platonic  view  on 
the  relation  of  things  to  the  Ideas 
is  exhausted  by  the  explanation 
of  the  immanence  of  the  one  in  the 
other.  I  merely  say  that  this  ex- 
presses one  {tide  of  the  doctrine; 
the  other  side,  the  distinction  of 
things  from  the  Ideas,  the  separate- 
ness  of  sensible  being,  which  makes 
the  Ideas  something  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  cTStj  x^P'*'^^  ca'^ 
not  only  not  be  explained  by  that 
determination,  but  cannot  even  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  it.  An 
objector  therefore  must  not  be 
contented  with  showing  that  the 
latter  determinations  are  to  be 
found  in  Plato  (which  I  do  not 
dcn\'),  but  must  prove  that  the 
others  are  not  to  be  found  and  are 
not  needled  by  the  universal  pre- 
suppositions of   his  system.      To 


prove  this  is  impossible  so  long  as 
the  passages  above)  quoted  are 
allowed  to  stand,  and  so  long  as 
the  oft-repeated  explanation  (that 
only  the  Ideas  have  real  Being,  and 
are  the  object  of  knowledge,  and 
that  all  the  attributes  of  things, 
in  short  all  the  reality  that  they 
have,  IS  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Ideas)  holds  good.  If  it  seems 
impossible  to  attribute  such  a 
contradiction  to  Plato,  we  may  ask 
how  Plato  could  have  proceeded  in 
order  to  escape  it  on  the  supposi- 
tions of  his  system ;  and  why  this 
contradiction  is  less  possible  than 
the  others  which  Aristotle  has  so 
forcibly  pointed  out.  And  we  may 
notice  tnat  even  Spinoza,  whose 
conclusions  otherwise  are  educed 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  continually 
involves  himself  in  analogous  con- 
tradictions, explaining  the  plurality 
of  things  ^nd  finitude  generally  as 
something  which  vanishes  under 
reflective  contemplation  {suh  ater- 
nitatis  specie)^  and  yet  as  an  objec- 
tive reality,  not  merely  a  datum  in 
our  envisagement. 
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assumption,  side  by  side  with  the  Ideas,  of  a  second 
real  principle  which  should  contain  the  ground  of  finite 
existence,  Plato  has  made  impossible,  by  maintaining 
that  reality  belongs  alone  to  the  Idea.  Neither  can  he 
derive  the  finite  firom  the  Ideas  themselves — for  what 
should  determine  the  Idea  to  assume  the  form  of  Non- 
being  instead  of  its  perfect  Being,  and  to  break  up  the 
unity  of  its  essence  into  partition  in  space?  He 
allows,  indeed,  that  in  each  individual  concept,  as 
such,  there  is  an  infinity  of  Non-being;  but  this  is 
quite  other  than  the  Non-being  of  material  existence. 
The  Non-being  in  the  Ideas  is  only  the  distinction  of 
Ideas  from  one  another, — the  Non-being  of  sensible 
objects,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  distinction  of  the 
Phenomenon  from  the  Idea.  The  former  completes 
itself  by  nfeans  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  Ideas, 
so  that  the  Ideal  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  includes  in 
itself  all  reality,  and  has  abolished  all  Non-being. 
The  latter  is  the  essential  and  constant  boundary  of 
the  finite,  by  reason  of  which  each  Idea  appears  (not 
only  in  relation  to  other  Ideas,  but  in  itself)  as  a  mul- 
tiplicity, consequently  in  part  non-existent,  inseparably 
combined  with  the  contrary  of  itself.  Again,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  point  out  in  Plato  any  actual 
derivation  of  the  phenomenon  from  the  Ideas.  We 
can  but  enquire  whether  he  ever  sought  to  establish 
such  an  interconnection,  and  if  so,  how  he  attempted  it. 
We  get  our  first  hint  on  this  subject  from  the  fact 
that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
system, — or  that  God,  as  the  Timgeus  expresses  it,^ 
'*  29  D  Bq. ;  vide  p.  291,  note  181. 
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formed  the  world  because  He  was  good.  This  thought, 
fiilly  developed,  would  lead  to  such  a  concept  of 
God  as  would  make  it  essential  in  Him  to  manifest 
Himself  in  the  Finite.  Plato,  however,  for  reasons 
deducible  from  the  foregoing  pages,  could  not  thus 
develope  it.  The  only  conclusion  he  draws  is  that 
Grod  brought  into  order  the  lawlessly  moved  mass  of 
visible  things,  in  which  Matter,  or  the  Finite,  is 
already  generally  presupposed.  To  explain  this  latter, 
the  Timseus  can  only  appeal  to  necessity.^®  Of  the 
Divine  causality,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed,  that  it 
could  bring  forth  nothing  but  perfection.®*  Similarly 
the  Thesetetus  (176  A)  declares  :  Evil  can  never  cease, 
for  there  must  always  be  something  opposite  to  good  ; 
and  as  this  can  have  no  place  with  the  gods,  it  neces- 
sarily hovers  about  in  mortal  nature  and  in  our  world. 
And  the  Politicus  (269  C)  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  of 
the  alternation  of  cycles,  following  of  necessity  from 
the  coi-poreal  nature  of  the  universe.  All  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  bring  the  question  a  single  step  nearer 
its  answer,  for  this  necessity  is  only  another  expression 
for  the  nature  of  the  Finite, — which  is  here  presupposed 
and  not  derived.  In  vain  do  we  seek  among  the 
writings  of  Plato,  for  any  express  mention  of  such  a 
derivation.     We  are  therefore  forced  to  construct  one 

**  46  D,   56  C,  6S  D  sq.,  and  mortal  creation,  and  the  whole  dis- 

especiallv  47  F  sq.  tinction,  to  bo  mentioned  later  on, 

"'  At  least  in  41  C.  The  funda-  between  that  which  ¥ovs  and  that 

mental  position  propounded,  30  A,  which    ayciyict}  has    done    in    the 

in  another  connection  (0cfits  oOr'^iv  world,  points  that  way.     Cf.  Polit. 

oih^  t<rri  T^  iipiffTtf  Bp^  &Wo  irX^y  209  £  sq.     It  will  be  shown  below 

rh  KdWiiTToy),  is  applied  to  mean  that    no    evil    comes    from    God 

that  God  Himself  can  produce  no  (chap.  zii.). 
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from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system.  How  Bitter  has 
attempted  to  do  this  we  have  already  seen,  but  were 
unable  to  agree  with  him.  Aristotle  seems  to  point 
out  another  way.  According  to  him,^*  the  Great-and- 
Small  (or  the  Unlimited)  is  not  merely  the  Matter  of 
sensible  objects  but  also  of  the  Ideas :  from  its  union 
with  the  One  arise  Ideas  or  intelligible  numbers.®*  If 
we  adhere  to  this  view,  Materiality,  in  which  the 
specific  property  of  the  sensible  phenomenon  consists, 
would  be  accounted  for,  by  means  of  the  participation 


«  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  18  sqq. 
(where  in  the  sentence  90  often 
quoted,  i^  iKtlyvy^  &e.,  the  words 
tA  cWij  are  to  be  struck  out).  P88 
a.  8  sqq.,  xi.  2,  1060  b.  6,  xiv.  1, 
1087  b.  12;  Phys.  iii.  4,  203  a. 
8-16,  iv.  2.  209  b.  33.  According 
to  Simpl.  Phys.  32  b.  m.  104,  b.  m. 
cf.  117  a.  m.(Schol.  in  Ar.  334  b. 
26,  362  a.  7,  368  a.  30),  other 
Platonists,  e.g.  Speusippus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Heraclides,  Hestiaeus.  gave  a 
simikr  account,  following  the  Pla- 
tonic discourses  on  the  Good.  On 
the  Grc?ftt-and-Sinall  of  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  on  the 
whole  doctrine,  cf.  my  Plat.  Stud. 
216  sqq.,  262  sqq.,  291  sqq.; 
Brandis.  ii.  a.  307  sqq. 

**  V.  p.  253  sqq.  The  indefinite 
duad  together  with  the  unit  is 
mentioned  instead  of  the  Great- 
ftnd-Small  as  the  material  element 
(Alex-  ad  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b. 
33 ;  i.  9,  990  b.  17.  Idem  apud 
Simpl.  Phye.  32  b.  m.,  104  b. ; 
Porphyr.  and  Simpl.  ibid.).  Plato 
himself,  howerer,  seems  to  have 
used  this  exposition  only  with 
reference  to  numbers :  the  indefinite 
or  the  Great-and -Small  of  number 
is  the  even,  the  duad,  which  is 
called  the  Bvitt  i^purros,  is  distinc- 


tion from  the  number  two.  (Cf. 
Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  7.  1081  a.  18 
sqq.,  b.  17  sqq.  31,  1082  a.  13,  b. 
30  c.  q.  1085  b.  7,  xiv.  3,  1091  a, 
4,  1,  9,  990  b.  19 ;  Alex,  ad  Me- 
taph. i.  6 ;  Sohol.  651  b.  19  ;  Ps. 
Alex,  ad  Metaph.  1086  b.  4,  and 
my  Plat.  Stud.  220  sqq.,  with  the 
results  of  which  Brandis  (ii.  a.  310) 
and  Sehwegler  (Arist.  Metaph. 
iii.  64)  agree).  On  the  other  hand 
we  see  from  Theophrastns,  Metaph. 
(Frag.  xii.  Winim.)  12,  33,  that 
the  indefinite  duad  was  made  use 
of  in  the  Platonic  schools,  like  the 
6LW€ipw  oi  the  Pythagoreans,  as  the 
basis  of  everything  finite  and  sen- 
sible. Instead  of  the  term  Great- 
and-Small,  we  find  the  Many  and 
Few.  the  More  and  Less,  Plurality, 
the  Unlike,  the  Other,  used  to 
represent  the  material  element 
(Arist.  Metaph.  xiv.  1,  1087  b.  4 
sqq.).  Each  of  these  is  added  as 
Platonic  to  the  disputed  determi- 
nations of  the  Platonist-s  ;  cf.  on 
Unity  and  Plurality,  Phileb.  16c; 
on  the  Like  and  Unlike,  Tim.  2J 
D  sq.,  Phil.  26  A,  Parm.  161  c.  sq. ; 
on  the  Unit  and  the  Odrtpop^  Par- 
menides,  Tim.  36  A,  Soph.  264  E 
sqq. ;  on  the  More  and  I^ess,  the 
Many  and  Few,  Phileb.  24  £. 
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of  the  world  of  sense  in  the  Ideas,  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  origin  of  material  existence  from 
Ideas  would  be  removed."  But  it  is  removed  only  to 
return  in  greater  force.  It  is  certainly  more  compre- 
hensible that  things  should  have  in  them  Ideas  in 
conjunction  with  the  material  element,  but  it  is  all 
the  less  easy  to  see  how  there  can  belong  to  Ideas, 
which  are  to  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  material 
things,  an  existence  essentially  different  from  sensible 
existence.  It  is  in  effect  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
under  the  whole  Ideal  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  world  of  sense,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Ideas,  unexplained  and  unexplainable.  And  the  same 
may  be  urged  against  the  attempt  f*  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sensible,  and  the  super-sensible  world, 
by  making  Ideas  originate  from  the  immediate  activity 
of  the  One,  and  sensible  things  out  of  the  common 
material  primary  cause  by  means  of  the  activity  of 
Ideas.®^  If  it  is  the  same  One,  and  the  same  Unlimited 
which  in  a  first  combination  produces  Ideas,  and  in 
a  second,  brought  about  by  Ideas,  produces  sensible 
things,  it  is  impossible  to  see  where  the  extension  and 
variability  come  from,  which  belong  to  sensible  things. 


•*  Stallbaum  (Proll.  in  Tim.  44 ; 
Farm.  136  sqq.)  thinks  that  Pla- 
tonic matter  can  be  explained  as 
simply  equivalent  to  the  eternal  or 
infinite,  which  is  also  the  matter  of 
the  Ideas. 

■•  Brandis,  Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  b. 
622  ;  cf.  i.  a.  307  sq. 

*•  Ariet.  Metaph.  i.  6,  988  a.  10 
(following  the  quotation,  chap.  ii. 


167):  tA  ykp  cTSij  rov  r(  icriw 
curia  rots  iKKois  ro7s  8*  ctSeo*!  t^ 
cy.  jcal  (so.  ^ytphy)  rls.  ri  0At}  i^ 
tiroKtiii4vri^  Koff  ^%  rh.  ctS?;  y^v  M 
rSiv  aloBrrrw  r6  8i  %y  iv  rots  cYSccri 
AryffTcu  (of  which  in  that  place  the 
Ideas,  here  the  One  is  preaicted,  so 
far  as  thej  contribute  properties, 
defiuiteness  of  form),  8ri  oSrii  Bvds 
iarif  rb  fiiya  leaX  rb  fiucp6K 
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but  not  to  Ideas.  The  essential  difference  of  Idea  and 
phenomenon  is  still  unaccounted  for.  There  would  be 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  to  assume  with 
Weisse  ^^  that  the  same  elements  constitute  Ideal  and 
finite  Being,  but  in  diverse  relation;  that  ii^  Ideas, 
the  One  rules  and  encompasses  Matter,  in  the  world  of 
sense,  it  is  overcome  and  embraced  by  Matter.  But 
how  is  this  perversion  of  the  original  relation  of  the 
two  principles  brought  about  ?  We  can  only  retreat 
upon  an  inexplicable  deterioration  of  a  part  of  the 
Ideas.**  But  neither  the  Platonic  nor  the  Aristotelian 
writings  give  the  least  hint  of  such  a  deterioration.  The 
only  passage  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  sinking  down  of  the  soul 
into  corporeality,  has  not  this  universal  cosmical  im- 
port, and  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  If  this  way,  however,  be  closed,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  ascribe  to  Plato  the  doctrine  that  the  same 
Matter  which  is  the  groundwork  of  sensible  existence, 
is  also  in  the  Ideas.  Together  with  Matter,  he  must 
have  transferred  to  the  Ideal  world  Becoming,  extension, 
and  all  that  the  Philebus  predicates  of  the  Unlimited, 
and  the  Timaeus  of  the  Universally-recipient.  But  in 
so  doing  he  would  have  abandoned  all  ground  for  the 
assumption  of  Ideas,  and  for  the  distinction  of  sensible 
objects  from  the  Idea.     He  would  have  flatly  contra- 

"  De  Flat,  et  Arist.  in  constit.  that   the    sensible  is   simply  the 

Bumrn.   philos.    princ.    differentia  copy,  the  Ideas  the  archetype,  ex- 

(Lpz.  1828),    21  sqq.  and  in  many  plains  notliing;    the  question  is, 

passages  of  his  notes  on  Aristotle's  how  the  incompleteness    of   the 

Physics  and  De   Animd;   cf.  my  copy  can   be  reconciled  with  the 

Plat.  Stud.  p.  203.  eouality  of  the  elements   in  the 

**  Stallbaum's  remark  loc.  cit  Ideas  and  the  sensible  thing. 
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dieted  the  proposition,  quoted  by  Aristotle,'®  that  the 
Ideas  are  not  in  space.  The  groundwork  of  things 
sensible,  which  Plato  describes  in  the  Timseus,  was 
necessary,  because  without  it  the  specific  difference 
betweeh  the  world  of  Ideas  and  that  of  sense  could  not 
be  explained.  It  was  to  provide  a  home  for  the  Be- 
coming and  corporeal, — the  visible  and  the  sensible ;  ^ 
to  be  thfc  place  for  the  copies  of  the  Idea,  which,  as 
copies  merely,  must  exist  in  another;^*  it  is  the 
ground  of  change  and  of  extension,  the  cause  of  the 
resistance  experienced  by  the  Idea  in  natural  neces- 
sity.^^ How  then  can  it  be  at  the  same  time  the 
element  which  forms  the  Ideas  and  Ideal  numbers  by 
receiving  Unity  into  itself?  Would  not  the  Ideas 
directly  become  something  extended  ?  Would  not  that 
be  true  of  them  which  Plato  expressly  denies  ^ — ^that 
they  are  in  another — namely  in  space  ?  From  these 
considerations  it  seems  safer  to  charge  Aristotle  with 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  into  which 
he  might  easily  fall,  rather  than  Plato  with  a  con- , 
tradiction  that  utterly  destroys  the  coherence  of  his 
system.  That  Plato  spoke  of  the  Unlimited,  or  the 
Great-and-Small,  in  reference  to  Ideas,  we  may  well 
believe.     He  actually  does  so  in  his  writings.     In  the 


"  V.  p.  242,  60. 

»•  49  A,  60  B,  51  A.  62  A. 

•>  62  B  ;  vide  notes  16  and  2. 

•*  Tim.  47  E  sqq.  Details  on 
this  point  later  on. 

••  Vido  supra,  p.  240  sqq.,  but 
particularly  the  passage  just  quoted 
Tim.  52  B ;  it  is  true  only  of  the 
copy  of  Real  Existence,  that  every- 
thing must  be  somewhere,  for  only 


this  is  in  something  else ;  r^  ik 

&Ai}0^s  KiyoSy  &s  Iwr  &y  ri  rh  itJkv 
iKKo  ^,  .ri  8c  &\Xo,  ovidrtpov  iv 
oitfierip^  irori  ytytyrifi^yov  ty  ifjM 
rainhy  Kcd  i6o  ytyiiataBoy.  Plato 
could  not  have  expressed  more 
definitely  the  independence  of  mat- 
ter and  the  Idea. 
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Philebus  (16  C)  after  he  has  said,  at  first  quite  univer- 
sally, and  expressly  including  pure  Ideas  ( 1 5  A),  that  all 
things  have  in  them  by  nature  limits  and  unlimited- 
ness,  he  subsequently,  referring  to  this,  divides  existence 
into  Limited  and  Unlimited,  and  then  describes  the 
unlimited  (24  A  sqq*^  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
apply  to  the  Idea,  but  only  to  the  Unlimited  in  the 
material  sense.  Similarly  in  the  Sophist  (256  E)  he 
remarks,  in  regard  to  the  infinity  of  negative  elements 
and  class-qualities,  that  there  is  in  every  Idea  plurality 
of  Being  and  infinity  of  Non-being.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  confusion  here  in  Plato's  language  ;  and  so  &r  as  this 
always  presupposes  confusion  of  thought,  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  not  distinguished  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  elements  of  Plurality  and  Difference  in 
the  Ideas,  from  the  cause  out  of  which  arise  the 
divisibility  and  mutability  of  phenomena.  But  that 
he,  therefore,  transferred  the  Unlimited,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  the  specific  property  of  sensible 
existence,  to  Ideas  also,  or  that  he  actually  called  it 
the  Matter  of  Ideas,  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting. 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  no  such  allusion  to  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Matter  of  Ideas  and  that  of  sensible 
things,  as  modem  critics  have  professed  to  find  in 
him,®*  and  the  theory  is  positively   excluded   by  his 


•*  Ueberweg,  Rhein.  Mus.  ix. 
64  sqq.  who  cannot  convince  him- 
self that  Plato  identified  the  In- 
definite in  the  Ideas  with  the 
material  of  sensible  things,  and 
also  refuses  to  recognise  it  in  the 
accounts  given  by  Aristotle.  These 
accounts,  he  says,  designate  the 
OneandtheGreat-and-Small  as  the 


elements  of  all  things;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  homonymous 
elements  being  considered  as 
specifically  distinct^  at  the  same 
time  as  their  generic  similarity  is 
recognised.  In  the  Ideas,  the  first 
element  is  the  One  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  Idea  of  the  good  or  the 
Divinity.  The  second  is  the  $dr€pw 
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whole  exposition.^    We  can,  therefore,  only  suppose 
that,  on  this  particular  question,  he  somewhat  misap- 


or  the  separation  of  the  Ideas  from. 
one  another.  In  mathematics,  the 
former  is  the  number  one,  the 
latter  is  arithmetically  the  indefi- 
nite duad,  geometrically  space ;  in 
corporeal  substances,  the  former 
is  the  HyvKoy  tUos  (determined 
qualities),  the  latter  matter.  The 
same  view  is  supported  by  Stumpf 
loc.  cit.  77  sq. 

**  Aristotle  often  mentions  the 
&Tupo¥  or  the  ft^a  koI  fUKphy  as 
the  tXri  of  the  ideas ;  but  he  no- 
where gi^es  us  to  understand  that 
this  is  an  &w€ipoy  of  a  different 
Bort  or  the  same  Artipoy  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  that  of  sensible 
things.  One  and  the  same  Awupoy 
is  in  both.     Cf.  Phys.  iii.  4,  203 

a.  9 :  T^  fi4»T0i  inttpoy  koL  4y  roti 
alffOrfTOit  KuL  iy  ixtiyais  [rais 
tB4ais]  flyai.  i.  6,  987  b.  18 :  Plato 
considered  the  <rroix«io  of  the 
Ideas  as  the  croix^'iaof  all  things  : 
&s  fiky  oZy  fi\fiy  rh  fiiya  koI  rh 
fiiKpby  cTvai  apx^ff  ^f  ^  ohtrica^  rh 
ty.  Ibid.  988  a.  1 1 ;  vide  note  86. 
Metaph.  xi.  2,  1060  b.  6 :  rots  .  .  . 
^ic  rov  kvhs  KoX  rris  CAtys  rhv  &pt0- 
fihy  (viz.  the  Ideal  number  or  the 
IdoA)  y*yvSo<riitpSnov.  xiv.  1,  1087 

b.  12:  the  Platonists  do  not  cor 
rectly  define  the  &px^  or  (ttoix*** 
01  yukv  rh  fi4ya  iced  rh  fiiKphy  Kiyoy- 
T€5  firra  rov  iyhs  rpla  ravra  <rrO' 
Xtta  ray  kpiBfiStv^  r&  fi\v  hdo  t\ny 
rh  V  %y  T^K  floppy,  Stumpf  loc 
cit.  remarks  on  this  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  Hy  the  immediate 
cause  only  for  the  Ideas,  and  '  the 
same  explanation  holds  good  of  the 
fidya  KcU  fHKp6y,*  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Great-and-Small 
can  possibly  be  called  *  the  imme- 
diate cause  for  the  Ideas  only;' 


there  is  nothing  in  the  things  of 
sense  that  can  supply  its  place  as 
the  Idea  in  them  supplies  the 
place  of  the  One.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Stumpfs  conclusion.  It  in 
much  more  probable  that  Aristotle, 
had  he  meant  that  the  iir^ipoy 
stands  in  different  relation  to  sen- 
sible things  from  that  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Ideas,  would  hare 
said  so,  just  as  he  does  say  in 
reference  to  the  One.  But  in 
Metaph.  i.  6,  988,  a.  ii.  (vide  note 
1),  he  says  of  one  and  the  same 
0Xi},  the  Great-and-Small — that  in 
the  Ideas,  the  One  in  things,  the 
Idea,  is  assigned  as  the  determina- 
tion of  form  ;  and  though  in  Phys. 
i.  4,  6,  203,  a.  15,  206,  b.  27  he 
ascribes  two  Awtipa  to  Plato,  in  so 
far  as  Plato  breaks  up  the  Awtipop 
into  the  Groat-and-Small,  there  is 
not  a  word  of  different  sorts  of 
Great-and-Small  in  his  accounts  of 
Plato's  doctrine  as  to  the  matter 
of  Bodies.  He  says  that  in  the 
Platonic  school  (and  perhaps  even 
with  Plato  himself)  the  Long  and 
Short,  the  Broad  and  Narrow,  the 
Beep  and  Shallow,  were  placed 
under  the  derivation  of  lengths, 
surfaces,  and  bodies  respectively, 
instead  of  the  Generic  Concept 
comprehending  them,  viz.  the  Great- 
and-Small  (MeUph.  i.  9,  992  a.  10; 
xiii.  9, 1085  a.  9).  But  be  nowhere 
states  that  for  the  derivation  of 
physical  bodies  the  Great-and- 
Small  was  replaced  by  any  other 
concept  (such  as  that  of  the  Full 
and  Void\  On  the  contrary,  he 
meets  Plato  with  the  question, 
How  can  the  Ideas  be  out  of  space, 
when  the  Great-and-Small,  or 
Matter,  is  the  fif9cjmie^r» space? 
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prehended  Plato.  If  such  a  view  seem  to  impugn  too 
disrespectfully  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Stagi- 
rite,^  we  must  remember  that  the  vagueness  of  Platonic 
doctrine  would  be  very  likely  to  cause  a  misapprehension 
of  its  real  meaning  in  the  mind  of  one  who  every- 
where sought  for  fixed  and  accurately  defined  concepts. 
The  physical  part  of  the  system  which  obUged  Plato 
to  determine  the  concept  of  Matter  more  accurately, 
and  to  distinguish  the  corporeally  Unlimited  from  the 
element  of  plurality  in  the  Ideas, — was,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  quotations,  chiefly  known  to  Aristotle 
from  the  Timaeus  ;  and  similar  and  even  more  striking 
misconstructions  of  Platonic  expressions  can  l)e  traced 
to  him,  with  regard  to  many  writings  that  still  exist.*^ 
He  points  out  himself  that  Plato  described  the  Grreat- 


(Phys.  iv.  2,  209  b.  33.)  In 
Metaph.  i.  9,  992,  b.  7  he  draws 
the  inference  that  if  the  {nrtpoxri 
and  jfXXci^is  (equivalent  to  the 
Great -and-Small)  are  cansos  of 
motion,  the  Ideas  also  must  be 
moved,  Metaph.  xiv.  3,  1090  b. 
32  (where  cf.  Bonitz  on  the  text), 
in  opposition  to  Plato,  he  asks, 
whence  the  mathematical  num- 
bers are  derived.  If  from  the 
Great-and-Small,  they  will  be 
identical  with  the  Ideal  num  bers. 
Phys.  iii.  6  end.  he  concludes  that 
if  the  tewfipoy  is  the  comprehensive 
principle  in  sensible  things,  koL  iv 
TOij  yorfro7s  rh  fitya  Ktd  rh  fiiKphv 
Wci  irtpUxf^y  ''^^  yorird.  These 
objections  and  inferences  would  be 
impossible  if  Aristotle  had  nrt  sup- 
posed that  the  Qreat-and -Small, 
which  is  intended  to  be  an  element 
of  the  Ideas,  wns  identical  with  the 
cause  of  extent  and  motion  in 
bodies,  or  if  he  had  known  any- 


thing of  its  distinction  from  the 
Great-and-Small  in  mathematical 
numbers.  'Aristotle  could  not 
possibly,*  says  Stumpf,  *  have 
charged  Plato  with  such  a  contra- 
diction, as  that  the  matter  of  the 
Ideas  was  identical  with  that  of 
sensible  things,  while  the  Ideas 
themselves  were  not  in  space ;  still 
less  would  he  have  left  this  con- 
tradiction unnoticed  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.'  But 
a  mere  glance  shows  that  he  has 
done  both  ;  he  has  charged  Plato 
with  the  contradiction  in  question, 
and  has  made  use  of  it  in  criti- 
cising the  Ideas. 

••  Brandisloc.  cit  p.  322;  Stall- 
baum  in  Jahn  and  Seebode's  Jahrb. 
1842,  XXXV.  1,  63. 

»'  Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  200-16, 
an  enquiry  too  little  considered  by 
the  uncompromising  partisans  of 
Aristotelian  accounts  of  Plato's 
philosophy. 
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and-Small,  as  the  element  of  Ideas,  differently  &om 
the  Matter  of  the  TimsBus.*®  Even  the  defenders  of 
Aristotle  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  mistook  the  im- 
port of  Plato's  doctrine  on  several  essential  points.^ 
It  is  true  that  Plato's  disciples  themselves  acknow- 


••  Phys.  iv.  2 ;  vide  notes  39  and 
9.  I  no  longer  appeal  to  Metaph. 
i.  6,  987  b.  33,  as  the  words  there, 
l{w  rwu  Tp^ofVf  are  too  Tagne  in 
their  meaning,  and  Bonitz  ad  loc. 
has  proved  that  ray  former  refer- 
ence of  them  to  the  Ideal  numbers 
)8  unlikely.  Probably  those  words, 
for  which  no  suitable  sense  can  be 
found,  are  an  interpolation. 

••  Weisse  ad  Arist  Phys.  p.  448 : 
'  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  his 
followers,  not  even  Aristotle,  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  this  theory 
[of  the  derivation  of  Ideas],  and  its 
full  signification.'  Ibid.  p.  472 
sqq.  the  identification  of  the  Great- 
and-SmaU  with  space  (consequently 
with  the  CXij  of  the  Timseus)  is 
mentioned  among  Aristotle's  mis- 
understandings. Stallbaum  (Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1842,  xxxv.  1, 65  sq.)  admits 
that '  Aristotle  may  have  mistaken 
the  true  sense  of  the  Platonic 
doctrines,'  that  not  unfrequently 

•  he  attributes  to  them  a  meaning 
which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Plato's,'  and  particularly  that  the 
'objective  being'  of  the  Ideas  is 
falsely  '  converted  into  the  fi\fi  and 
to  some  extent  into  a  material 
substance,'  though  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  conceded  'that 
Aristotle  has  not  foisted  anything 
foreign  on  Plato,  but  has  actually 
transmitted  to  us  accounts,  by 
means  of  which  it  becomes  possible 
to  comprehend  and  partly  fill  up 
Plato's  scientific  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas.'    But  is  not  this 

*  attributing  a  meaning  quite  con- 


tradictory to  Plato's  true  meaning/ 
foisting  something  foreign  on 
Plato  ?  Stallbaum  (p.  64)  consoles 
himself  with  the  fact  that  Plato 
applied  the  expression  'the  one 
and  the  infinite'  to  the  Ideas  as 
well  as  to  sensible  things.  But 
*  his  meaning  was  indisputably  not 
that  the  content  or  the  matter  is 
the  same  in  all  and  everything.' 
In  the  Ideas  'the  infinite  is  the 
being  of  the  Ideas  in  their  indeter- 
minate state,  which  is  without  any 
determined  predicate  and  therefore 
cannot  be  thought  of  or  known  by 
itself  particularly;'  —  'but  with 
sensible  things  the  case  is  quite 
different;' — 'for  in  them  the  in- 
finite is  the  unregulated  and  inde- 
terminate principle  of  the  sensible 
matter.'  This  whole  defence 
amounts,  as  we  see,  to  the  fact  that 
Aristotle  made  use  of  Platonic  ex- 
pressions, but  probably  attributed 
to  them  a  sense  completely  con- 
tradictory to  their  real  meaning. 
The  philological  correctness  of  the 
word  is  maintained,  where  the  real 
point  is  its  true  meaning  in  the  ex- 
position of  philosophical  opinions. 
Brandis  does  not  go  quite  so  far ; 
he  concedes,  that  though  Aris- 
totle cannot  misunderstand  any  of 
Plato's  fundamental  doctrine,  '  he 
has  failed  to  notice  in  his  criticism 
the  principles  and  aim  of  the 
theories,  and  has  regarded  their 
mythical  dress  or  complement  not 
as  such,  but  as  integral  parts  of 
doctrine.'  This  grants  nearly  all 
that  we  require. 
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lediired  the  doctrines  attributed  to  him  bv  AristotleJ^^ 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  so  doing  they  departed 
from  true  Platonism,  and,  especially,  almost  forgot  the 
theory  of  Ideas,  confounding  it  with  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  Numbers.*®*  It  is  far  more  unlikely  that 
Plato  should  himself  have  applied  his  theory  in  a  way 
that  was  virtually  its  destruction,  than  that  his  dis- 
ciples, Aristotle  among  the  rest,  should,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  have  departed  from 
its  original  meaning.  These  reasons  lay,  on  the  one 
side,  in  the  obscurity  and  discontinuity  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  dogmatic  appre- 
hension by  his  followers  of  indefinite  and  often  merely 
figurative  expressions.  With  this  not  only  Speusippus 
and  Xenocrates,  but  Aristotle  himself,  judging  frt)m 
his  procedure  in  other  cases,  may  be  charged.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Plato  in  his  later  years  may  have 
recognised  more  clearly  than  at  first  the  gap  left  by 
his  system  between  the  Ideas  and  Actuality;  and  he 
may  have  attempted  to  fill  it  up  more  definitely.  He 
may,  therefore,  have  pointed  out  that  even  in  Ideas 
there  is  an  infinite  plurality,  and  designated  this 
plurality  by  the  name  of  the  Unlimited  or  the  Great- 
and-Small.  He  may  have  observed  that  as  sensible 
things  are  ordered  according  to  numerical  proportions, 
so  Ideas  in  a  certain  sense  might  be  called  Numbers. 
He  may,  further,  have  derived  particular  numbers  from 

***  Brandis,  i.  a.  322.  i^  ^iXoo'o^fa,  ^affK6inmv  rmv  JEAAwr 

'**  The  evidpDce  for  this  is  given  X^^  ^^^  '*'"  irpay^iorciWdiu,  and 

below ;  as   a  preliminary  I   maj  the  expressions  of  Metaph.  xiii.  9, 

menlj  refer  to  Metaph.  i.  9,  002  1086  a.  2,  xiv.  2,  1088  b.  34. 
8.  3 :    y4yoP€  r&  iioB^iuxra  rots  vvv 
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Unity  and  Plurality,  the  universal  elements  of  Ideas,*^ 
and  he  may  have  reduced  certain  concepts  to  numbers.^^ 


>«  Vide  p.  279,  146,  146 ;  and 
note  83  of  the  present  chapter. 

»•»  Arist  De  An.  i.  2, 404  b.  18 : 
in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  like  is  known  through  like, 
we  conclude  that  the  soul  must  be 
composed  out  of  the  elements  of 
ail  things,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
not  otherwise  know  everything. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  Empe- 
docles ;  and  of  Pluto  in  tlie 
Timseus  :  *OyLoitat  tk  mil  iw  rots  Ttp\ 
^iXMToplas  \fyofi4pois  SMpi<r9rif 
aibrh  fily  rh  (^o¥  i^  abrris  rijs  rov 
Ms  iZtas  ical  rov  wpi&rov  fiiiKovs 
fcol  TXdrovs  Deal  fidSovs^  rh,  Zi  &XXa 
6fioi(np6iroo5,  fri  8^  kqX  &AX»f,  vovw 
fAky  rh  If,  4xi<rTfifiriy  Sh  rii  i6o, 
fAOvax&s  y^p  i^*  iv '  rh¥  Si  rov 
iiriwiiov  iipiOfjthy  8<j^ay,  aUtrOriffiy  Si 
rhy  rov  crtptov  *  ol  yAy  .yiip  ipiBfiol 
T&  cYSt}  avr^  koI  al  if>xa^  iK4yoyrOf 
€ial  S'  iK  rS»y  oroix^itoy,  Kp&erai 
ik  tA  TpdyfAora  tA  fiky  y%  tA  8* 
^iricriifiji,  rii  Si  iS^'p  rd  S*  alaO^ffu ' 
cfSi}  S'  o!  apiBfiol  otroi  rSty  irpay' 
fidroty.  Metaph.  xiii.  8,  1084  a. 
12 :  dAA&  /i^y  cl  n4xpi  Tijs  SckcCSot 
6  ipiBfihSf  Sxrirtp  riyts  ^Kuri,  wpwrop 
fi^y  rax^  ^iriA>c(^ct  r&  ctSiy  *  oloy 
cl  Harty  rf  rpiks  airod)f0pwiros,  ris 
far  at  kpiBiihs  abrdlinros.  Still,  it 
does  not  follow  that  Plato  him- 
self or  one  of  his  scholars  referred 
the  Idea  of  man  to  the  number 
three ;  this  is  simply  an  example 
chosen  by  Aristotle,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  Platonic  identifi- 
cation of  Ideas  and  numbers.  Nor 
must  we  conclude  too  much  from 
the  passage  of  the  De  Anima.  As 
has  been  already  shown,  vol.  i, 
349,  from  this  and  other  passages, 
Plato  derived  the  line  from  the 
camber  two,  superficies  from  three, 


and  body  from  four.  He  comparea 
reason  with  unity,  knowledge  with 
duality,  &c,  and  he  therefore  calls 
the  former  the  unit  and  the  latter 
the  number  two,  &c.,  following 
out  this  Pythagorean  symbolism, 
whilst  to  each  act  of  cognition  he 
assigns  a  higher  number,  further 
removed  from  imity,  belonging  to 
sensible  and  corporeal  things,  in 
proportion  as  the  act  of  cognition 
IS  furt.her  removed  from  the  single 
intuition  of  the  Idea  and  turns  to 
the  manifold  and  corporeal  (c& 
p.  219,  147).  Finally  he  asserts 
that  the  Idea  of  living  Being  (on 
which  cf.  Tim.  30,  c.  39,  E  28  c.) 
is  composed  of  the  Idea  of  the  unit 
and  the  Ideas  of  the  corporeal,  and 
the  rest  of  living  beings  (ffa 
is  to  be  supplied  with  AxAa),  each 
in  its  kind,  are  composed  out  of 
corresponding  elements.  By  the 
&XAa  i^a  we  may  either  under- 
stand actual  living  beings,  or  more 
probably  (according  to  Tim.  80, 
c.  39),  the  Ideas  of  separate 
living  beings  comprehended  under 
the  Idea  of  the  ohroi^y.  So  much 
may  be  concluded  from  the  state- 
ment of  Aristotle.  Everything 
besides  is  his  own  addition.  We 
cannot  therefore  assert  that  Plato 
himself  compared  reason  with 
unity,  refiection  with  duality,  &c., 
because  he  believed  the  soul  capa- 
ble of  knowing  everything,  only  if 
it  had  in  itself  in  the  numbers  the 
elements  of  all  things.  Aristotle 
is  the  first  who  propounded  that 
theory  and  combined  it  with  the 
further  determination  that  the 
numbers  are  the  principles  of 
things.  We  must  not  attribute 
to  the  statements  about  the  o^o* 
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He  may,  lastly,  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  tlie  difference 
between  the  world  of  sense  and  that  of  Ideas,  side  by 
side  with  the  analogy  between  them.  All  this  would 
be  quite  possible  without  belying  his  main  philosophic 
position,  and  Aristotle  may  so  far  have  transmitted  to 
us  his  propositions  on  these  subjects  with  literal  cor- 
rectness. But  it  is  incredible  that  Plato  should  have 
intended  in  these  propositions  to  annul  the  distinction 
between  the  Unlimited  in  space,  and  that  plurality 
which  is  also  in  the  Ideas.  If  his  disciple  so  under- 
stood them,  he  must  be  charged,  not  indeed  with  fidse 
witness  as  to  his  master's  words,  but  with  a  view  of 
them  that  is  too  external,  too  dogmatic,  too  little 
observant  of  the  spirit  and  interconnection  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.*®* 

We  must  then  abandon  the  hope  of  finding  in  Plato 


(i^r  the  object  for  which  Aristotle 
used  it.  These  seem  rather  to 
have  sprung  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  just  as  living  beings  are 
composed  of  soul  and  body,  there 
must  also  be  in  the  Idea  a  some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  soul, 
and  a  something  corresponding  to 
the  body.  But  as  Aristotle  usually 
looks  for  the  most  remote  traces  of 
every  doctrine  in  his  predecessors, 
he  recognises  the  doctrine  of  the 
Boul  including  all  principles  in 
itself  (as  necessary  to  its  universal 
power  of  cognition),  wherever  it  is 
composed  of  the  most  general  ele- 
ments of  things.  (The  ezpUna- 
tions  of  Simplicius,  De  An.  7  loc 
dt,  and  Philoponus,  De  An.  C  2, 
m.  sqq.,  of  the  passage  ircpl  ^x^' 
is  not  from  the  Aristotelian  treatise 
w.  ^iXocro^fas,  as  Simpl.  himself 
gives  us  to  understand ;  still,  both 


consider  this  treatise  to  be  the 
same  as  that  on  the  Good.) — I  can- 
not here  enter  further  into  the 
treatise  on  the  Soul,  nor  the  expla- 
nations, somewhat  different  fiom 
my  own,  to  be  found  in  Trendelen- 
burg (Plat,  de  id.  et  num.  doctr. 
85  sqq. ;  in  Arist.  de  an.  220-234) ; 
Brandis  (perd.  Arist.  libr.  48-61 ; 
Bhein.  Mus.  ii.  1828,  568  sqq.); 
Bonitz  (Disputatt  Plat  79  eqq.) ; 
Stallbaum  (Plat.  Parm.  280  sq.); 
Susemihl  (Genet.  Darst.  ii.  543  sq.). 
Cf.  my  Plat.  Stud.  227  sq.,  271 
sqq.  on  the  subject ;  it  is  unnecee- 
saiy  here  to  discuss  some  varia- 
tions in  the  present  exposition  from 
my  earlier  views. 

*"^  Amongst  others  who  express 
themselves  to  this  efM;  are  Bonits 
Arist.  Metaph.  ii.  94;  Susemihl, 
Genet  Entw.  541  sqq.,  550  sqq. ; 
Bibbing,  Plat  IdeenL  i.  396. 
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a  derivation  of  the  Sensible  from  the  Idea ;  and  this 
is  to  acknowledge  that  his  system  is  involved  in  a  con- 
tradiction, inextricable  from  its  own  point  of  view  ;  a 
contradiction  already  latent  in  the  concept  of  Ideas,  but 
which  only  at  this  stage  becomes  fiilly  apparent.  The 
Idea,  according  to  Plato,  is  to  contain  all  reality,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  must  belong  to  the  phenomenon 
not  merely  the  existence  accorded  to  it  by  reason  of 
the  Idea,  but,  together  with  this,  a  kind  of  existence 
that  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Idea.  The  Idea  is  to 
be  therefore  on  the  one  hand  the  sole  reality,  and  sub- 
stance of  the  phemonenon  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  to  exist 
for  itself,  it  is  not  to  enter  into  the  plurality  and 
vicissitude  of  sensible  objects,  and  not  to  require  the 
latter  for  its  realization.  But  if  the  phenomenon  is 
not  a  moment  of  the  Idea  itself,  if  a  Being  belongs  to 
it  which  is  not  by  reason  of  the  Idea,  then  the  Idea  has 
not  all  Being  in  itself;  and  though  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  phenomenon  from  it  may  be  defined  as 
Non-being,  it  is  not  in  truth  absolute  Unreality,  other- 
wise it  could  not  have  the  power  of  circumscribing  the 
Being  of  the  Idea  in  the  phenomenon,  and  of  separat- 
ing it  in  Divisibility  and  Becoming.  Neither  is  the 
phenomenon  in  that  case  absolutely  immanent  in  the 
Idea,  for  that  which  makes  it  a  phenomenon  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  Idea.  Plato,  in  his  original  design, 
unmistakeably  intended  to  represent  the  Idea  as  the 
sole  Eeality,  and  all  other  Being  as  a  Being  contained 
in  the  Idea.  He  was  imable,  however,  to  carry  out  this 
design :  in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Idea  has  in  the  phenomenon  a  limit,  a 
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something  impenetrable,  external  to  it«elf.  The  cause 
of  this  lies  in  the  abstract  view  of  the  Idea  as  an  abso- 
lutely existent,  self-completed  substance,  which  does 
not  require  the  phenomenon  for  its  realization.  In 
excluding  the  phenomenon  from  itself,  the  Idea  as  such 
receives  limits  from  the  phenomenon ;  the  Idea  remains 
on  one  side,  the  phenomenon  on  the  other,  and  the  pre- 
supposed immanence  of  both  is  transformed  into  their 
dualism  and  the  transcendency  of  the  Idea.  Here  there 
is  certainly  a  contradiction :  the  fault,  however,  does 
not  lie  in  our  representation,  but  in  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  inevitable  that  so  defective  a  beginning  should 
be  refuted  by  its  result ;  and  in  acknowledging  this  con- 
tradiction, we  state  only  the  objective  matter  of  fact 
and  the  internal  historical  connection ;  for  it  was  this 
very  contradiction  by  which  Aristotle  took  hold  of  the 
Platonic  principle  and  developed  it  into  a  new  form 
of  thought.io» 

tirely  abolished  (p.  154-166  sq.). 
Plato's  syBtem  is  'a  Pantheistie 
Hylozoism  and  Monism'  (p.  254). 
We  may  certainly  call  for  proof  of 
such  assertions,  in  the  face,  not 
only  of  all  previous  expositions  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  but  of  Plato's 
own  enunciations  in  a  contrary 
direction.  But  Teichmiiller  scarcely 
seeks  to  give  us  one.  We  can  see 
plainly  from  our  investigations,  as 
far  as  they  have  hitherto  gone,  that 
there  is  an  element  in  Plato's  sys- 
tem, which,  taken  separately,  might 
lead  to  Teichmiiller's  position  ;  but 
we  also  see  that  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  another,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  dominant. 
If  we  keep  exclusively  to  the  posi- 
tion that  things  are  what  they  are 


"*  The  case,  of  course,  is  al- 
tered, if  Teichmiiller  (Stud.  z. 
Gesch.  d.  Begr.  280  sqq.)  is  right 
in  seeing  in  the  above  statement 
*  the  most  striking  indirect  proof 
of  the  incorrectness  of  a  view 
which  leads  to  such  inextricable 
contradictions.'  He  would  escape 
this  contradiction  by  representing 
Plato  as  a  pure  Pantheist  To  use 
Teichmiiller's  own  rather  infelici- 
tous phraseology,  Plato  must  be 
understood  *  in  an  Athanasian,  not 
an  Arian,  sense.'  I.e.  the  Intelligi- 
ble forms  onlv  the  immanent  soul 
of  the  Becoming,  the  world  is  the 
continuous  birth  of  the  Deity  (who 
is  at  once  its  father  and  son),  and 
so  the  transcendence  of  the  Idea  as 
opposed  to  the  phenomenon  is  en- 
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As  with  the  origin  of  the  world  of  Sense,  so  with 
regard  to  its  subsistence.  Plato  is  as  little  able  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  co-existence  of  the  Idea  and 
the  phenomenon,  as  the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  is  perfectly  comprehensible  from  his  pomt 
of  view  that  the  Idea  should  have  room  beside  the  phe- 
nomenon, for  no  specific  reality  is  to  belong  to  the 
latter,  by  which  the  reality  of  the  Idea  could  be  cir- 
cumscribed. But  it  is,  on  that  very  account,  all  the 
less  easy  to  understand  how  the  phenomenon  finds 
room  beside  the  Idea — ^how  an  existence  can  be  as- 
cribed to  it,  if  all  reality  lies  in  the  Idea.  Plato  here 
summons  to  his  aid  the  theory  of  participation  :  things 
are  all  that  they  are  only  by  participating  in  the 
Idea.*^    But  as  Aristotle  complains,*®^  he  has  scarcely 


only  through  the  presence  of  the 
Ideas,  Teichmiiller's  conclusions 
are  unavoidable.  If  we  consider 
thnt  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  arose 
out  of  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  Constant  and  the  Chang- 
ing, the  immutable  Existence  and 
the  mutible  contradictory  pheno- 
menon, and  that  it  never  enabled 
him  to  explain  the  latter  from  the 
former,  we  are  forced  to  allow  a 
residuum  of  Reality  in  things 
not  derivable  from  the  Idea ;  and 
the  world  of  sense  appears  as  a 
second  world,  with  a  Reality  of  its 
own,  as  opposed  to  the  world  of 
Concepts,  which  latter,  according 
to  the  original  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  is  yet  the  sole  Reality. 
The  Ideas  have  passed  from  being 
the  immanent  Ibdstence  in  things 
into  something  transcendental.  It 
is  the  part  of  historical  investiga- 
tion to  grapple  with  such  a  contra- 
diction, but  not  to  remove  it  by 


Ignoring  one-half  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine.  The  relation  to  the  world 
assigned  by  Teichmiiller  ip.  246 
sqq. )  to  the  Platonic  Deity  is  rather 
attributed  by  Plato  to  the  World- 
soul.  The  World-soul  is  inserted 
between  the  Ideas  and  the  pheno- 
menal-world, because  such  a  rela- 
tion was  unsuitable  to  the  former. 
»••  Parm.  129  A,  130  E;  Phsedo. 
100  C8qq.;Symp.211B;  Rep.  v. 
476  A ;  Euthyd.  301  A  &c.  Thii 
relation  is  expressed  by  /ieroXoft- 

Koiyuyia, 

>"  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b,  9 :  ac- 
cording to  Plato  the  things  of  sense 
are  named  after  the  Ideas  (i.e.  they 
receive  theii  attributes  from  them) : 
Korii  fiiBt^iy  ykp  tlyai  r&  woWii  r&v 
awttv^tixmy  rois  cfSceriv  (the  many 
which  are  synonymous  with  the 
Ideas  exist  only  through  participa- 
tion in  the  Ideas ;  cf.  Plat.  Stud. 
234  ;    Schwegler  and  Bonits   ad 
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made  an  attempt  to  determine  that  concept  acca- 
lately;  and  in  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  this 
perplexity  is  clearly  to  be  noted.  He  refers  indeed  to 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  notion  of  parti- 
cipation, while  pointing  out  the  way  to  solve  them ;  '* 
but  the  main  question — how  the  one  essence  can  com- 
bine with  that  which  is  absolutely  divided,  the  perma- 
nent with  that  which  is  restlessly  changing,  the  uncon- 
tained  in  space  with  the  contained,  the  wholly  real 
with  the  non-existent,  to  form  the  unity  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  how  they  are  mutually  related  in  this 
combination — is  left  unanswered.  It  is  only  evident 
that  even  in  his  most  mature  period,  however  settled 
might  be  his  conviction  as  to  the  participation  of 
things  in  Ideas,  he  could  find  no  adequate  formula  for 
itJ®^  Nor  is  it  any  real  explanation,  to  represent  the 
Ideas  as  the  patterns  which  are  imitated  in  pheno- 
mena."^ The  objection,*"  that  the  likeness  of  the 
copy  to  the  archetype  would  only  be  possible  by  their 

that  matter  in  and  by  itself  is  a  roi|- 
Thv  in  a  certain  sense,  but  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
60  C. 

"•  Theat.  176;  Crat  389  A  sq.; 
Farm.  132  C  sqq. ;  Phaedp.  250  A; 
Rep.  ri.  600  E ;  ix.  692  B ;  Tim. 
28  A  sqq.,  30  C  sqq.,  48  E.  The 
attributes  of  thin^  are  the  copy 
of  the  Idejis,  and  so  far,  Plato  says, 
(Tim.  60  C,  61  B),  the  corpon^al 
admits  in  itself  the  fitfiii fiar a  of  the 
Ideas ;  and,  as  the  things  themseWes 
thereby  become  like  the  Ideas,  they 
am  })Q  directly  called  imitations  of 
them  (fitfi-fifiara),  as  Tim.  49  A; 
cf.  30  C. 

"*  Farm.  loc.  cit. 


loc.).  r^v  8i  nt$t^iy  roiirofia  fi6voy 
ficTc/SoXcv  *  ol  /iiv  7^  Tlvdoy6ptioi 
fUfi-tltrti  tA  6yra  ^aly  thou  ruv  apt- 

firrafiaX^y.  t^v  fityroi  yt  fitSf^iy 
^  T^v  filfiriaiy.  frris  ty  ttri  rSev  tihSiv^ 
k^lffay  4y  KOiy^  (rir€iv.  Ibid.  c. 
9,  991  a.  20  (vide  p.  266,  112). 

"•  Vide  supra,  p.  316  sq. 

»••  Cf.  Fhaedo,  100  D  (see  pro- 
ceding  chapter,  note  109).  Tim. 
60  C  (vide  299,  14):  the  forms 
which  enter  into  matter  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Ideas  rp6iroy  riva 
96ff<pfKurroy  Kcd  BaviuuTr6v.  Ibid. 
51  A :  the  basis  of  all  determined 
bodies  is  an  cI8os  &fxop<l>oy,  iroySex^s, 
/A§raX<ififidyoy  Si  iLirop^ard  wp  rod 
yorrrov — ^the  latter  words  do  not  state 
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common  participation  in  an  Idea  separate  from  them 
both,  is  easily  removed  ;^^^  but  the  question  of  Aris- 
totle "•  as  to  the  eflScient  Cause  which  imitates  things 
from  Ideas  is  much  more  serious.  Here  Plato,  as  far 
as  his  philosophic  concepts  are  concerned,  leaves  us 
entirely  at  fault ;  in  place  of  scientific  explanation,  we 
have  the  popular  notion  of  the  Framer  of  the  world, 
who  fiEishions  Matter  like  a  human  artist,  only  with  the 
wondrous  might  of  a  God,  According  to  Plato,  the 
Ideas  are  indeed  the  archetypes  of  material  things,  but 
they  are  at  the  same  time  their  essence  and  their 
reality.  Things  are  only  copied  from  Ideas  in  so  far 
as  they  participate  in  them.  Consequently,  if  their 
participation  in  Ideas  remains  unexplained,  this  want 
cannot  be  supplied  by  what  is  said  of  their  being 
imitated  from  the  Idea.  So  far  then  as  the  things  of 
sense  are  the  manifestation  and  copy  of  the  Idea,  they 
must  be  determined  by  the  Idea ;  so  far  as  they  have 
in  Matter  a  specific  principle  in  themselves,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  determined  by  Necessity ;  for  though 
the  world  is  the  work  of  Reason,"*  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  its  origin  there  was,  side  by  side  with  Season, 
another  blindly  acting  cause ;  and  even  the  Creator 
could  not  make  his  work  absolutely  perfect,  but  only 
as  good  as  was  permitted  by  the  nature  of  the  Finite."* 


'•'  Vide  sapra,  p.  317  sq. 

""  Vide  p.  266,  112. 

"*  Cf.,  besides  the  following  note. 
Soph.  236  C  sq. ;  Phileb.  28  C  sqq. ; 
Laws,  X.  897  B  sqq.,  and  supra, 
preceding  chapter,  notes  HI,  158, 
171. 

1'*  Tim.  48  A  (vide  supra,  note 
6).  46  C  :  ravT*  otv  fdrra  Icrri  tmv 


Ivvairfwv,  oh  Bths  diriypcrotMrt  xpV' 
Toi  rify  rov  iipitrrov  kut^  t6  Jwerrir 
^this  has  occurred  p.  30  A)  IS^oy 
airortK&y.  46  E:  Xcirrea  fiiy  &fi- 
<p6rfpa  tA  r&y  alrt&y  y4yri,  x^P^^ 
tk  Bffou  fitrii  yov  KoX&y  koI  huyaBioy 
irifiiovpyol  Kol  Zirau  fioywOfiacu  ^pov* 
iiatcos  rh  rv)^y  iranroy  kKwrroT^ 
H^py^Covru,    56  C,  dec. ;  vide  fol- 
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Season  has  no  higher  law  in  its  working  than  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  that  highest  Idea  from  which  all  others 
arise,  and  by  which  they  are  ruled :  material  things, 
as  the  work  of  Beason,  must  be  explained  from  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  that  is,  teleologically.  That  in  them 
which  resists  this  explanation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  mechanical  causes —  the  work  of  natural 
necessity.  These  two  kinds  of  causes  are  in  no  way 
to  be  compared :  the  specific  and  essential  grounds  of 
material  things  are  final  causes ;  the  physical  grounds 


lowing  note.  Cf.  further  the  quo- 
tations in  the  last  chapter,  and 
Polit.  273  C  (rb  T1JS  TcaXauas  kvap- 
liotrrias  irdBos,  wliich  by  its  growth 
in  the  world  left  to  itself,  intro- 
duces a  continual  decretisc  of  the 
good,  and  an  increase  of  the  bad, 
and  would  bring  the  world  to  dis- 
solution if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  divinity  in  the 
AiFfiposTAiros  rrjs  &yofiot6rriro5).  It 
will  be  shown  later  on  how  this 
gives  rise  to  a  bad  World- soul  in 
the  Laws.  Still,  Plutirch's  opinion 
(Procreat.  Anim.  in  Tim.  C  5  sqq.), 
which  is  followed  byStallbaum, Plat. 
Polit.  100;  Martin,  Etudes  i.  36/), 
369.  and  Ueberweg,  Rhein.  Mus.  ix. 
76,  79,  viz.  tliat  Plato  ift  the  earlier 
writings  derived  the  bad  and  evil 
from  this  and  not  from  matter,  is 
not  correct,  even  if,  with  Stallbaum 
the  one  World-soul,  quc?n  rcrum 
divinarum  invasit  inciiria,  is  put  in 
the  place  of  the  bad  World-soul. 
The  Politicus,  269  D  sq.,  derives  the 
confused  condition  of  the  world 
from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal ; 
and  again,  273  B,  we  find :  tow- 
Tcov  8i  (the  declension  from  com- 
pleteness in  the  world)  ain^  rh 
ccifjurrofiiks  rfjs  <rvyKpda€ws  tdriov^ 


•is  rhv  vvff  K6<rtio¥  iupiKiaBai.  The 
Timseus  makes  no  mention  of  a 
bad  World-soul;  but  (46  E)  we 
find  express  mention  of  the  corpo- 
real (47  E),  matter  and  material 
causes  are  spoken  of  as  rk  ZC  Mty- 
Kfis  yiyySfifva,  rh  rrji  xKa^ttfidnis 
tUos  curias;  62  D  sq.,  to  matter 
are  ascribed  heterogeneous  powers 
and  an  unregulated  motion,  liefore 
the  formation  of  the  world ;  where- 
as from  the  soul  are  derived  only 
order  and  proportion.  The  visible, 
to  which  the  soul  (ace.  to  37  A) 
does  not  belong,  is  represented  as 
ordered  by  God  ;  the  soul  as  tlie 
cause  of  regulated  movement  is 
formed  not  from  an  older  unregu- 
lated Koul,  but  from  the  Ideal  and 
corporeal  substance.  Phaedr.  245 
D  sq. :  the  world  directing  soul, 
not  the  unregulated,  is  unl)ecome. 
It  is  therefore  no  misunderstanding 
of  Plato's  doctrine  when  Arist. 
Phys.  i.  9,  192  a.  15,  speaks  of  its 
KOKoiroihv  with  reference  to  the 
Platonic  matter,  and  Eudemus  (ace 
to  Plat.  loc.  cit.  7,  3)  accuses  Plato 
of  calling  the  same  principle  atone 
time  fi-firrtpKol  Ti0^v»7,and  at  another 
representing  it  as  cdrla  koH  Af»x^ 
KOKvy.     Cf.  Steinhart,  yi.  95. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  IDEAS. 


are  to  be  considered  as  merely  concurrent  causes,  or, 
more  precisely,  means  to  Beason  that  is  workmg  to  an 
end."'  But  still  they  are  not  so  powerless  as  to  be 
altogether  obedient  instruments  of  Beason.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Matter  in  spite  of  its  Non-being, 
hinders  and  disfigures  the  Idea  in  the  phenomenon; 
here,  Plato  speaks  of  a  resistance  of  Necessity  to  Beason 
— a  resistance  which  jrields  only  partially  to  the  per- 


"•  Phaedo,  96  A  eqq.  (cf.  p.  10, 
18),  Socrates  blames  the  Physicists, 
particularly  Anazagoras,  because 
they  wish  to  explain  all  things 
merely  out  of  air,  sether,  wind, 
water,  and  the  like,  instead  of  de- 
monstrating their  proper  reason 
teleologically ;  for  if  Mind  {vous) 
is  the  creator  of  the  world,  it 
must  bare  arranged  everything  in 
the  be»t  possible  way :  iK  8^  tow 
X6yov  TOVTOV  oitfi^y  AWo  aKonrtiv 
irpocrtiKtiv  itvdp^tp  .  .  .  dXX*  ^  rb 
&pi<rro¥  wal  t^  fiiXrurrov.  Having 
learnt  A naxagoras'  doctrine  of  vovs, 
he  hoped  that  with  regard  to  the 
formntion  of  the  earth,  ifor  instance, 
and  all  other  points,  he  would 
^ircic8ii77^0'C(r&ax  r^v  aXriaof  Koi  rijtf 
kvdyicriv,  Xiyovra  rd  AfAtivoy  ftcU 
8ti  aifT^v  &fX€iyov  ^v  roto^ijv  c7vax 
.  .  .  Ka\  cf  HOI  ravra  kfcwpatvoito 
irapfaKtvcurfiyjif  &s  oOk^ti  troOtaSfit- 
ycs  curias  &Wo  cTSoj,  &c.  In  this 
expwtation,  liowover,  he  was  en- 
tirely deceived;  Anaxagoras,  like 
all  the  rest,  spoke  merely  of  phy- 
sical, not  final,  causes.  This  pro- 
oe<lure,  however,  is  no  better  than 
if  one  were  to  say,  •  Socnites  acts  in 
all  things  reasonably,'  and  then 
mentioned  his  sinews  and  bones  as 
tli*^  reason  of  his  acts,  i\A'  ofria 
fiiv  T^t  roiavra  koXciv  \laif  &Toxoy  * 
ti  B4  ris  x4yoi  Zri  Avtv  rov  rotavra 
tX^^^  .  .  .  ovK  &v  oX6s  r*  ^v  irouTy 


7 a  HS^avrd  fiot^  iXtidij  tip  \4yot  *  &s 
fi4proi  8i^  ravra  iroi£  ft  iroiu  iced 
ravra  v^  irpdrrUf  &AX*  ob  rf  rov 
fie\rl<rrov  alp4<r€i,  iroWii  fty  iccU 
fiaKp^  ^dvfiia  etri  rov  \6yov,  rh 
yhp  fi^  9t€\4<rOai  oJ6y  r*  cTvot  8ti 
iWo  fi4v  rl  i<rri  rh  oiriov  r^  6yTi, 
&AAo  8*  ^KCtfO  &FCU  oZ  rh  aXrioy  obic 
&y  -Kori  «fiy  aXrioy,  &c.  (cf.  p.  262, 
109).  Tim.  46  C  (xide  preceding 
note).  46  D  :  rhvih  yov  Kal  itrurrii- 
fjLris  ipaar^v  iLv6.yici\  ras  rr^s  t^uppO' 
vos  <pia€tos  alrias  Tpwras  /actoSu^ 
Kciv,  $<rai  8i  vir*  AWcoy  fikv  kivov- 
fi4ywy  trtpa  8^  4^  iwdyicris  Kiyo6yr»p 
yiyyoyrai,  8evTfpas,  &c.  (preceding 
note).  48  A  (vide  p.  227, 8),  68  E  (at 
the  end  of  the  review  of  the  phy- 
sical distinctions  and  causes  of 
things)  :  ravra  hi)  ircCrra  r6r€  rainjf 
TCfpvK&ra  4^  hvdymis  &  rov  KoXKiarov 
re  fcol  iipiarov  ^ijfiiovpyhs  4y  rots  71- 
yvofxfyois  irape\dfx^yty  .  .  .  XP<^* 
fjifyos  fiky  rals  vtpl  ravra  alriats 
inrrjptro{Krais,  rh  84  tZrtKratySfitycs 
4¥  iraai  rois  yiyvop,ivois  avrSs  *  8t5 
8^  xM  ^^'  alrias  ctSti  ^lopi^taOai,  rh 
fi^y  dtayKatoy^  r6  8i  Oeioy,  Koi  r6 
fxhy  Quoy  4y  fircuri  ^-^ruv  Kriitrtias 
tvtKa  tvhalfioyos  /Slov,  xad*  oaoy  ^* 
jjMy  ri  ^{/ais  4yh4xf'rai^  rh  Z\  dyay' 
Ktuov  4Ktiv<oy  x^^^i  ^O7i(o/ici'ov,  &s 
&yfv  rovTCoy  ov  9vyarh  ain^  4Kuya^ 
4<t>  oXs  avovidiofity^  ^i6ya  narayouv 
ov8*  al  Xafiuy  oht  &Wtos  irws  ftcro- 
crxciv. 
2 
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suasion  gf  Reason,  and  so  prevented  the  Creator  from 
producing  a  thoroughly  perfect  work."^  In  the  same 
way,  as  we  shall  presently  find,"®  it  is  the  body  which 
hinders  man  from  pure  knowledge,  which  calls  forth  in 
him  evil  desires,  and  moral  disorder  of  every  kind. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  plainly  says  that  Plato  held  Matter 
as  the  cause  of  evil."*  To  comprehend  both  causes  in 
one — to  recognise  in  natural  Necessity  the  proper  work 
of  Reason,  and  the  positive  medium  (not  merely  the 
limitation  and  negative  condition)  of  its  working — is 
impossible  to  him,  in  this  dualism.*^  But  his  tele- 
ology preserves  in  the  main  the  external  character  of 
the  Socratic  view  of  Nature,  though  the  end  of  Nature 
is  no  longer  exclusively  the  welfare  of  men,  but  the 
Good,  Beauty,  Proportion,  and  Order.***  The  natural 
world  and  the  forces   of  Nature  are   thus   related   to 


»>'  Tim.  48  A  (supm,  p.  227, 
8).  Ibid.  66  C  (on  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  elements) :  fral  8^  koI 
T^  TWF  iuKiKoyiav  .  .  .  rhf  6thy^ 
tirri  ircp  ri  rris  ikydyKfis  iKovffa  T€i- 
oBuffi  T€  dvais  vwtiKf,  7avrri  irdyTi^ 
8i'  ixpififlas  iLTroT€\ta0eiffuy  vr' 
avrov  ^vyripfiSaBai  ravra  iiyh  \6yoy. 
Cf.  Thoophr.  Metaph.  33  (vol.  i. 
314,  3). 

»»•  Pp.  227,  241  sq. 

^^*  Metaph.  i.  6,  end,  it  is  said 
of  Plato,  tri  8i  r^y  rov  tZ  Kol  ro- 
KOKus  airiay  ro7s  ffroix^iois  (the 
unit  and  matter")  dir(8wK<j/  iKari- 
pois  iKoripay^  and  Phys.  i.  9,  192  a. 
14  Aristotle,  as  already  remarket!, 
spciiks  in  Plato's  sense  of  the  Kano- 
iroihv  of  matter. 

"»  Cf.,  also.  Rep.  ii.  379  C :  oW 
&pa,  f^y  8'  iyii,  6  dehs,  ^irct8^  ityaOhs, 
wdyrtoy  &f  cfi}  ofrios,  &s  ol  woWol 


\iyowriyy  &AA*  h\iyoov  iiky  rots  ar> 
6p(iirots  aXrios,  iroWuy  8^  dro/riof  * 
voW^  y^p  iKdrrm  rdyadii  rAw 
KOKwy  fifuy  •  Kcd  rSiv  fihy  dyoBitv 
ovhha  i,KKov  aXriariovruv  S^KOicwr 
&AA'  irra  Z(i  (rfruif  rk  cdfrta  (by 
which  primarily,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, the  human  will  is  to  bo  un- 
derstood). Polit.  273  D:  afwcp^ 
fi^v  rdyoBk,  iroXX^y  tk  r^y  rSty  iy» 
ayrloay  Kpaaiy  ixeyxtpcLyyvfitvos  {i 
K6(TfjL0i).  Theaet.  176  A  (infra, 
chap.  X.  notp  6). 

"'  Cf.  Phileb.  28  C  sq.,  30  A 
sqq.,  64  C  sqq. ;  Phaedo,  loc.  ciu, 
Tim.  29  E  sq.  In  other  passages 
the  reference  to  the  intert^sts  of 
mankind  comes  forward  more 
strongly ;  particularly  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Timjeus,  the  contents 
of  which  naturally  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect this. 
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consequences  external  to  themselves :  ^''  hence  there  was 
a  special  necessity  that  Plato  should  here  use  not  only 
personification,  but  mythical  language,  with  regard  to 
efficient  causes.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  inner  activity  working  to  an  end ;  and 
even  he  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  his  scientific  view 
of  this  activity,  and  still  more  in  its  application. 

Although,  however,  Plato  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  dualism  of  the  idea  and  the  phenomenon, 
he  yet  attempts,  while  presupposing  this  dualism,  to 
point  out  the  middle  terms  by  means  of  which  the  Idea 
and  the  phenomenon  are  combined.  And  this  he  per- 
ceives in  mathematical  proportions,  or  the  World- 
soul. 

III.  The  World-souV^  As  God  desired  that  the 
world  should  be  framed  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
says  the  Timaeus,*'*  He  considered  that  nothing  unin- 
telligent, taken  as  a  whole,  could  ever  be  better  than 
the  intelligent ;  and  that  intelligence  (1/01)9)  could  not 
exist  in  anything  which  was  devoid  of  soul.  For  this 
reason  He  put  the  intelligence  of  the  world  into  a  soul, 


'"  Cf.  on  this  the  quotations  in 
note  116,  particularly  Phsedo,  98 
13  sqq. 

'**  Bockh,  On  the  formation  of 
the  World-soul  in  the  TimsBUs; 
l)aub  and  Creuzer's  Studien,  iii. 
34  sqq.  (now  Kl.  Schr.iii.  109  sqq.)  ; 
Enquiry  into  Plato's  Cosmic  Sys- 
tem (1852),  p.  18  sq.;  Brandis,  De 
penl.  Arist.  libr.  64,  lihein.  Mus. 
ii.  1828,  p.  579;  Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii. 
a.  361  sqq. ;  Stallbaum.  Scholacrit. 
et  hist.  sup.  loco  Tim.  1837 : 
Plat.  Tim.  p.  134  sqq. ;  Hitter  ii. 


365  sq.  396;  Trondl.  Plat,  de  id. 
et  num.  doetr.  52,  95 ;  Bonitz,  Dis- 
putatt.  Plat.  47  sqq.;  Martin 
Etudes,  i.  346  sqq. ;  Ueberweg, 
Ueber  die  plat.  Weltseele,  Rhein. 
Mus.  f.  Phil.  ix.  37  sqq.;  Steinhart, 
PI.  WW.  vi.  94-104;  Susemihl, 
Genet  Entw.  ii.  352  sq. ;  Philolo- 
gU8,ii.  Supplementbl.  (1863),  p.  219 
sqq. ;  Wohlstein,  Mjit.  und  Welt- 
seele, Marb.  1863  ;  Wohlrab,  Quid 
PI.  de  An.  mundi  elementis  docue- 
rit,  Dresd.  1872. 

«•  30  B;  cf.  Bupra,p.  228,  171. 
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and  the  soul  in  the  woYld  as  into  a  body.  He  prepared 
the  soul  as  follows.  Before  He  had  formed  the  corporeal 
elements,  He  compounded  out  of  the  indivisible  and 
self-identical  substance  and  also  out  of  the  divisible  and 
corporeal,  a  third  nature  intermediate  between  them. 
Having  mingled  in  this  substance  the  Same  and  the 
Other,  he  divided  the  whole  according  to  the  cardinal 
numbers  of  the  harmonic  and  astronomical  systems,*** 


'*'  35  A :  T^s  ifupiarov  icol  iiA 
ncar^  rabrk  ix"*^*^^  oiMrla%  Kcd  r^s 
ad  irtpi  rii  a^fjuara  yiypofi4yris  fi^pi' 
0"T^f  Tpiroy  4^  &/A^o7v  iv  fi4<r<p  {w«- 
Ktpdtraro  oifffiaa  etios  rrjs  re  ravrov 
^iatus  ad  [T«pi]  Koi  rris  Baripov^ 
iral  Karii  ravra  luv4(rrri<Ttv  iv  ixifftf 
rov  re  kfitpovs  ain&y  kclL  rod  Karh 
rk  ffdffiara  fitpiffrov .  Koi  rpla  ?  afiwy 
ahrk  6yra  avy(K€pd<raTO  (is  ftiov  xdy- 
ra  I04ay,  r^v  0ar4pov  <p6aty  ZvfffiiK' 
rov  oZcay  tls  rainhv  ^vvapfi6rray 
fii<j^  •  fiiyvbs  91  fifrh  rrjs  ovaias  koI 
ix  rpioav  ToirjadiJLffOs  ty,  xdkiy  li\ov 
rovro  fxolpas  Sffas  irpoiniKt  8i^j/ci/i€i', 
iKdartfy  Ji  4k  tc  ravrov  Kol  Qaripov 
KclX  rris  olfftas  fi€fuyix4ynyf  &,c.  In 
the  interpretation  suggested  in  the 
text,  I  have  gone  on  the  lately 
unirersal  supposition  that  the  un- 
meaning ir#pi,  here  enclosed  in 
brackets,  is  to  be  struck  out  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we 
must  retain  the  aZ  before  it,  which 
Stallbaum  ad  loc.  changes  into  bv, 
and  Bonitz,  Hermann  (in  his  edi- 
tion >,  and  Susemihl  agree  in  wish- 
ing to  remove,  not  merely  because 
this  is  the  easiest  explanation  of 
the  insertion  of  ir4pi  (from  the  pre- 
ceding aZ  ir«pl),  but  because  the 
separation  of  the  ravrhy  and  ddre- 
poy  from  the  iifi4piffrov  and  the 
fifpiffrhyf  thus  expressed  is  really 
Platonic     Although  the  ravrby  is 


connected  with  the  Divided,  and 
the  Bdrtpoy  with  the  Undivided, 
they  in  no  way  coincide  ;  both 
pairs  of  concepts  have  a  separate 
import,  and  in  their  combination 
give  two  classifications  which  cross 
each  otlier.  The  ravrhy  and  Odrt- 
poy  b'lth  occur  in  the  In<liA-isible 
and  the  Dinsible,  in  the  Idea  and 
the  Corporeal,  and  are  found  in 
inrellectual  as  well  as  sensible 
knowledge  (Tim.  37  A  sq. ;  Soph. 
255  C  bqq.,  vide  pp.  250,  278). 
The  soul  is  indebttni  to  the  ofi*- 
piffroy  for  its  power  of  knowing 
the  Ideal,  to  the  fxtpitrrhy  for  its 
power  of  knowing  the  sensible,  to 
the  ravrhy  for  its  ability  to  conceive 
(in  sensible  and  Ideal  alike)  the 
relation  of  identity,  to  the  Odrepoy 
for  its  ability  (equally  in  both)  to 
conceive  the  relation  of  difference 
(see  on  this  point  Tim.  loc.  cit.  to- 
gether with  the  elucidation  of  the 
passage  later  on  in  this  chapter. 
Sensible  perception  is  here  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  the  k6k- 
\os  Bar4pov,  thought  from  the  iriJic- 
Xos  ravrov  ;  but  this  does  not  jprove 
that  the  Bdrtpoy  is  identical  with 
the  aicrBrjrdy,  and  the  raindy  with 
the  yorrr^y,  the  circle  <>f  the  ravrhy 
is.  acconiiug  to  p.  36  C,  that  in 
which  the  fixed  stars  move,  the 
circle  of  the  Bdrtpov^  with  its  seven- 
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and  formed  from  the  entire  compound,  by  a  longitu- 
dinal bisection,  the  circle  of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars, 
and  that  of  the  planets.  **• 

In  this  representation  the  mythical  and  imaginative 
element  is  at  once  apparent.  The  division  and  spread- 
ing out  of  the  World-soul  in  space,  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corporeal;  its  origin  from  a  chemical 
admixture,  the  entirely  material  treatment  even  of  the 
Immaterial,  can  never  have  been  seriously  intended  by 
Plato ;   otherwise  he  would  deserve  all  the   censure, 


fold  diTisionSy  that  in  which  the 
planets  move.  £ach  of  these  cir- 
cles, however,  according  to  35  B, 
of.  note  137,  is  composed  in  all 
its  parts  out  of  the  towt5v,  the 
Odrtpoy^  and  oMa).  In  order  to 
express  this  different  import  of  the 
two  pairs,  Plato  keeps  them  apart 
in  his  exposition.  Ueberweg  cor- 
rectly points  out,  p.  41  sq.,  that 
the  substance  of  the  World-soul  is 
formed  by  a  kind  of  chemical  mix- 
ture out  of  the  iLfi4pi(rroy  and  the 
fi€pi(rr6tf;  both  are  completely 
blended  and  no  longer  appear  in  it 
separately.  The  towtov  and  Odrt- 
pov  do  appear  separately,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  pissiige  before  us,and 
37  A.  Only  these  two  are  men- 
tioned as  parts  of  the  World-soul, 
together  with  ohffia,  the  Indivisible 
and  the  Divisible  are  merely  ele- 
ments of  oheia,  (Cf  Martin,  i. 
358  sqq. ;  Steinhart,  vi.  243  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Susemihl.  Wohlrab, 
and  others  consider  with  Bockh  that 
the  ravT^v  and  Odrtpov  are  identi- 
cal in  significfition  with  the  fitpi- 
arbv  and  iLfiipurroif. )  The  genitives 
T^s  kp.ipi<rrov — fitpurrris  nppoir  to 
me  to  depend  on  the  following  iy 
fi4a(p;   the  genitive  rijs  tc  rainov 


^iMT.,  &c.  on  ^( :  so  that  the  sense 
is:  Between  the  divisible  and  indi- 
visible substance  he  mixed  a  third, 
composed  out  of  the  two,  and  fur- 
ther also  (aZy  composed  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  raMp  and  Bdrtpoy^ 
and  formed  it  so  as  to  stand  mid- 
way between  the  indivisible  part 
of  them,  and  the  part  which  can  be 
divided  in  bodies.  Instead  of  rov 
re  kfitpovs  ahrcov  Steinhart  loc.  cit. 
would  read,  with  Proclus  in  Tim. 
1 87  E,  rov  TC  ifitpovs  abrov ;  but 
in  the  present  passage  Plato  had  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Indivisible 
Koff  a{n6,  Wohlrab,  p.  1 0,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  refer  the  abrov 
to  the  rpirov  ovaiat  cTSoj ;  but  it 
is  hanl  to  see  how  this  could  be 
placeil  between  the  €^9pks  and  the 
fi^piarhy  in  it,  consequently  between 
its  own  elements.  Susemihl's  conjec- 
ture (Philol.  Anzeiger,  v.  672),  that 
ainuy  is  to  be  changed  into  dvrh,  is 
more  likely.  I  cannot  here  enter 
more  fully  into  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  present  passage, 
given  most  fully  by  Susemihl  in 
the  Philologus,  and  by  Wohlrab. 

•-•  Further  details  on  this  point, 
p.  212. 
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which  Aristotle,^^  strangely  mistaking  the  mythical 
form,  casts  upon  this  portion  of  the  Timaeus.  With 
regard  to  his  real  scientific  views,  it  is  first  of  all  undis- 
puted (and  the  Timaeus  places  it  beyond  a  doubt)  that 
he  held  the  cosmos  to  be  a  living  creature,  and  attributed 
to  it  not  only  a  soul,  but  the  most  perfect  and  most 
intelligent  soul.  This  conviction  partly  resulted  from 
the  universal  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
soul  and  the  body — partly  from  the  particular  contem- 
plation of  nature  and  the  human  mind.  If  God  created 
a  world.  He  must  have  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  this  perfection  must  belong  to  the  Universe  which 
contains  in  itself  all  essential  natures,  in  greater  measure 
than  to  any  of  its  parts.*^^  But  the  intelligent  is  always 
more  perfect  than  the  unintelligent,  and  intelligence 
cannot  dwell  in  any  being,  except  by  means  of  a  soul. 
If,  therefore,  the  world  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  created 
beings,  it  must,  as  possessing  the  most  perfect  intelli- 
gence, possess  also  the  most  perfect  soul.*^  All  that  is 
moved  by  another  must  be  preceded  by  a  Self-moved ; 
this  alone  is  the  beginning  of  motion.  But  all  the 
corporeal  is  moved  by  another,  the  soul  on  the  contrary 
is  nothing  else  than  the  self-moving  motion.*^®  The 
soul  is  consequently  prior  to  the  body ;  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  corporeal.  Reason 
and  art  are  older  than  that  which  is  generally  called 
nature ;  and  this  name  itself  is  in  truth  far  more  applic- 
able to  the  soul  than  to  the  body.     The  same  must  also 

«»  De  An.  i.  2,  406  b.  25  sqq.  »»  Vide  p.  238,  171. 

»«•  Tim.  30  A,  C  sq.,  37  A,  92         '■•  ^  Jwo^^ki?  o^r^  a^w  KtycZr 
end.  ic(n}(ni.    Laws,  896  A. 
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hold  good  with  regard  to  the  Cosmos.  In  this  also, 
the  soul  must  he  the  first  and  governing  principle ; 
the  body  the  secondary  and  subservient.*'^  Or  if  we 
consider  more  particularly  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, there  is  shown  in  its  whole  economy,  such  a 
comprehensive  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and, 
especially  in  the  motion  of  the  stars,  such  an  admirable 
regularity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  Reason 
and  wisdom  that  rule  in  it.  But  where,  except  in  the 
soul  of  the  world,  can  this  Reason  have  its  dwelling  ?  *** 
The  same  universal  mind  or  reason  proclaims  itself, 
lastly,  in  our  own  spirit :  for  just  as  there  is  nothing  in 
our  body  which  is  not  derived  from  the  body  of  the 
world,  so  says  Plato  (with  Socrates),*^  there  could  be  in 
us  no  soul,  if  there  were  none  in  the  universe.  And  as 
the  corporeal  elements  in  the  universe  are  incomparably 
more  glorious,  mighty,  and  perfect  than  in  our  body,  so 
must  the  soul  of  the  world  proportionately  transcend 
our  soul  in  perfection.*^  In  a  word,  therefore,  the 
World-soul  is  necessary,  because  only  through  it  can 
Reason  impart  itself  to  the  corporeal ;  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable intermediate  principle  between  the  Idea  and 

•wptafivripcw  ^x^v  at^futros  its 
Sccnrcfrii/  ftal  Ap^owroM  iip^ofiivov  (vy- 
ftrr^croTo. 

»«  Phileb.  30  A  eqq.  (p.  264, 
111).  So,  2S  D  sq.,  the  stars  and 
theip  motions  were  appealed  to,  to 
prove  that  not  chance,  but  reason 
and  intellect  govern  the  world.  Cf. 
Tim.  47  A  sqq. ;  Soph.  266  C  sq. ; 
Laws,  X.  897  B  sqq. 

'"  Vide  parti,  p.  147,  1. 

»"  Phileb.  29  A  sqq.,  and  supra, 
loe.  cit. 


'«  Laws,  X.  891  E-896  E.  The 
leading  idea  of  this  proof  has,  how- 
ever, been  already  expressed  in  the 
Phaedrus,  245  C :  fi6yoy  9^  rh  a&rh 
Kivovv  (the  soul),  4t«  ovk  awoXuiroy 
4aurh,  oH  icort  X^ci  Kivo{tfi(vo¥^ 
oAXd  Kol  rots  JkXXois  Hira^  kivutou 
Tovro  Trryii  koX  i^^  Kiirfiattos.  Cf, 
Crat.  400  A  ;  Tim.  34  B  :  God  did 
n<^»t  form  the  soul  aft^r  the  body  ; 
ov  7^  &y  lipx^f'9'^i  "Kpifffi^tpov  dvb 
y€toripov  ^vvip^as  itourty  ...  4  84 
irol  7cWo'ci  Kot  &pcrp  irporipw  Koi 
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the  phenomenon.  As  such,  it  is,  on  the  one  side,  the 
cause  of  all  regulated  motion,  and  of  all  the  configu- 
ration thence  proceeding ;  on  the  other  it  is  the  source 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  especially  of  fiiU  knowledge,  for 
knowledge,  according  to  Plato,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  beasts.*^  These  are  the  points 
of  view  from  which  he  starts  in  his  description  of  the 
World-soul.  It  is  compounded  of  the  indivisible  and 
of  the  divisible  essence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  combines  the 
sole  Idea  with  the  sensible  phenomenon,  by  uniting  in 
itself  the  specific  qualities  of  both.^^  It  is  incorporeal, 
like  the  Idea ;  but  is  at  the  same  time,  related  to  the 
corporeal ;  it  stands  over  against  the  unlimited  Multi- 
plicity of  phenomena  as  its  ideal  Unity:  against  its 
lawless  vicissitude  as  the  permanent  element  which 
introduces  into  it  fixed  proportion  and  law.     But  it  is 


»"  Cf.  Phaedr.  249  B. 

'»•  Tim.  35  A,  Plato  says  dis- 
tinctly that  the  ohtria  hyL^piaros  de- 
notes the  Ideal,  the  ohiria  /xeptar^) 
the  Corporeal ;  while  he  repeatedly 
calls  the  latter  ircpl  rh.  (rd)fiara 
IJApier^,  and  describes  the  former 
just  as  he  previously,  27  D,  de- 
scribed the  Ideas  (there :  &el  Karh 
rabr^  ixo^f^v^  ovaias ;  here:  dtl 
Korh  raina  6^).  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  Ideas  as  such,  and 
sensible  things  as  such,  are  in  the 
World-soid ;  Plato  simply  says 
that  the  substance  of  the  World- 
soul  is  a  mixture  of  the  sensible 
and  the  Ideal  substance.  The  sub- 
sUinco  of  the  sensible  and  the  Ideal 
IS  something  different  fnjm  the  in- 
dividual Ideas,  and  the  individual 
sensible  things  (cf.  Ueberweg,  p. 
54  sq.);  it  signifies  (as  Simpl.De 


An.  6  b.  o.  rightly  remarks)  merely 
the  vorirhs  and  auvdrirhs  8pos,  the 
ytviKk  (TTOixfia  TOW  5ktoj,  the  ele- 
ment of  the  Ideal  and  the  Sensible, 
the  universal  essence  of  it.  After 
the  deduction  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions (lis  Sim  pi.  loc.  cit.  72 
b.  o.  virtually  acknowledges),  the 
general  result  is  that  the  soul 
stands  midway  between  Sensible 
and  Ideal,  and  partakes  in  both. 
Plato  speaks  of  a  participation  of 
the  soul  in  the  Idea.  In  the 
Phjedo,  105  B  sqq.,  et  saepius,  Mar- 
tin, i.  355  sqq.  explains  the  fifpurrhw 
as  the  un-ordered  soul ;  the  &/A^pi- 
ffToy  as  the  vovs  which  emanates 
from  God.  The  former  supposi- 
tion has  been  already  refuted,  note 
115;  the  idea  of  an  emanation  is 
quite  un-Platonic. 
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not,  like  the  Idea,  altogether  outside  this  multiplicity ; 
being  involved,  as  the  Soul  of  the  body,  in  space,  and  as 
the  primary  cause  of  motion,  in  vicissitude.  The  union 
of  the  Same  and  the  Other  with  this  substance  of  Soul 
has  reference  to  the  combination  of  uniformity  and 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  ^^  of 
comparision  and  diflFerence  in  knowledge.^'®  In  the 
revolution  of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  and  in  the 
rational  cognition,  the  element  of  the  Same  predomi- 
nates ;  in  the  movement  of  the  planets  and  in  the 
sensuous  notion  that  of  the  other.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, restrict  any  of  these  phenomena  to  either  of  these 
two  elements,  nor  must  we  in  this  half  allegorical 
delineation  seek  a  complete  and  developed  system,  or 
be  too  anxious  and  precise  about  its  connection  with 
other  theoretic  determinations.*^*     The  division  of  the 


"'  86  C,  the  motion  of  the 
hearen  of  the  fixed  stars  is  as- 
sigDed  (^irc^/ii0-cv)  to  the  Tainhv^ 
that  of  the  planets  to  the  Bdreporr 
Plato,  however,  cannot  mean  that 
in  the  furoier  there  is  no  mutiibi- 
lity,  and  in  the  latter  no  fixedness. 
Without  mutability  no  motion  at 
aU,  without  fixedness  no  regulated 
motion  is  imaginable ;  but  (Soph. 
255  B),  both  these  qualities  are  at- 
tributed to  motion,  and  the  Politi- 
cus,  269  D  indicates  the  element  of 
mutability  in  the  motion  of  the 
universe;  while  (Tim.  35  B),  in  the 
division  of  the  World-soul  it  is  ex- 
pressly remarked  that  each  of  its 
pirts  is  composed  out  of  oi/aUf  rab- 
rhy,  and  Odrepoy;  and  (37  A  sq.), 
the  knowledge  both  of  Identity  and 
Difierence  is  ascribed  to  the  circle  of 
the  rainhy  and  that  of  the  ddrtpoy 
alike.    The  moaning  is  that  in  the 


sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  the  ro^rdv, 
in  that  of  the  planets  the  Bdrtpoy^  is 
predominant,  as  Plot.  24,  6  says. 

"•  37  A  sqq. 

"*  Ancient  and  modern  commen- 
tators have  combined  the  raindy 
and  Odrtpoy  of  the  Timseus  in  dif- 
ferent ways  with  the  other  well- 
known  principles  of  the  Platonic 
system.  Modern  interpreters  usu- 
ally presuppose  the  identity  of  the 
rabrhy  with  the  i.fi4pi<rroy,  and  of 
the  ddrtpoy  with  the  fxtpiarhy. 
Hitter,  especially  (ii.  366,  396),  un- 
derstands the  Ideal  by  the  ravroVf 
and  the  Material  by  the  Bdrtpoy; 
so  too,  Stallbaum  (Pkt.  Tim.  136 
sq.) — who  compares  the  former  with 
the  Finite,  the  latter  with  the 
Infinite — and  most  of  the  com- 
mentators. Tennemann  (Plat.  Phil, 
iii.  66)  understands  Unity  and 
Plurality    or   Mutability;  Bockh 
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soul  as  to  its  whole  substance,  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  harmonic  and  astrononiical  systems,**®  implies 


(loc.  cit.  34  sqq. ;  cf.  Cosmic  system 
of  PI.  p.  19),  Unity  and  the  inde- 
finite duad,  which  is  more  Platon- 
ic, instead  of  the  duad ;  Trendelen- 
burg (Plat,  de  id.  et  num.  doctr. 
05),  Ueberweg  (64  sq.),  and  appa- 
rently Brandis  (Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii. 
a.  366),  would  say  the  Infinite  or 
the  Great  and  Small.  I  cannot 
agree  unconditionally  with  the  lat- 
ter explanations  of  the  tupiarhv 
and  the  ifidpurroy.  The  mixture 
of  these  two  elementary  principles 
must  clearly  represent  the  soul  as 
something  midway  between  the 
Ideas  and  sensible  things.  But  this 
is  not  favoured  either  by  the  theory 
that  it  is  composed  out  of  Unity 
and  Duality,  or  the  theory  that  it 
is  composed  out  of  the  Unit  and 
the  Infinite.  Unity  and  Duality 
are  merely  the  elements  of  number 
(according  to  the  later  form  of  the 
doctrine,  of  ideal,  as  well  as  mathe- 
matical number) ;  the  Unit  and  the 
Infinite,  conversely,  must  exist  in 
everything,  Sensibleand  Ideal  alike. 
Ueberweg's  expedient,  of  supposing 
a  threefold  Unit,  and  a  threefold 
Infinite  (of  which  only  the  second 
the  mathematical  unit  and  the 
mathematical  or,  more  accurately, 
the  spatial  infinite  are  to  be  taken 
as  elements  of  the  world-soul),  has 
been  already  refuted,  p.  327  sq.  ^ly 
own  view  is  that  the  i^fidpurrov 
denotes  the  Ideal,  the  fifpitrrhv  the 
Corporeal.  To  say  that  these  two 
are  in  all  things  (as  Plut  c.  3,  3  ; 
and  Martin,  i.  379,  object)  is  only 
correct  if  we  include  the  soul,  by 
means  of  which  the  Sensible  parti- 
cipates in  the  Idea,  in  our  reckon- 
ing. It  has  been  already  proved, 
p.  343,  that  the  rainhv  and  Bdrtpoy 


do  not  coincide  with  the  iifUpurrow 
and  the  iitpitrrhv.  And  the  Greek 
interpreters  as  a  rule  (Procl.  Tim. 
187  0,  says  not  all),  distinguish  the 
two,  e.g.  Xenocrates  and  Crantor 
ap.  Plut  c  1-3;  Proclus  181  C 
sqq.,  187  A  sqq. ;  Simpl.  de  an.  6 
b.  u.;  Philop.  De  an.  C  2,  D  7; 
Tim.  Locr.  95  E  (the  details  of 
these  explanations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  passages  themselves  and  in 
Martin,  i.  371  sqq.:  Steinhart  vi. 
243).  Plutarch  too,  c  25,  3, 
agrees  in  distinguishing  them  ;  by 
the  fifpurrhy^  however,  he  under- 
stands (c.  6) — as  does  Martin,  i. 
355  sq.,  not  matter,  but  the  ordered 
soul,  which  even  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  moved  the  Ma- 
terial, and  became  the  World-soul 
through  its  association  with  Reason 
(the  d/i^pMTTov :  cf.  note  115).  Ti- 
mseus  of  Locri  (96  A)  makes  two 
motive  powers  out  of  the  rainhw 
and  dartpov  by  an  arbitrary  limita- 
tion of  their  meaning.  The  sup- 
positions of  Brandis  in  the  two 
older  treatises,  that  the  Great-and- 
Small  is  meant  by  the  iJitpi<rrhw 
and  dfi4piffroy,  or  Uie  raOrhy  and 
Bdrtpoy^  and  the  kindred  theory  of 
Stallbaum,  sup.  loco  Tim.  p.  6  sqq., 
who  would  understand  the  indefi- 
nite duad  or  (sic)  '  the  Ideal  and 
the  corporeally  Infinite,'  have  been 
refuted  by  Bonitz,  p.  63  ;  those 
of  Herbart  (Emil.  in  die  Phil. 
W.  i.  251),  and  Bonitz  (p.  68  sqq. 
and  cf.  Martin,  i.  358  sqq.),  viz.  that 
the  soul  is  composed  out  of  the 
Ideas  of  Identity,  Difference,  and 
Being,  by  Ueberweg,  pp.  46-54. 
Even  Plutarch,  c.  23,  shows  that 
the  soul  is  not  au  Idea. 

"•  Tim.  35  B-36  B  ;  Bbckh  loc 
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that  the  soul  comprehends  all  proportion  and  measure 
primarily  in  itself:  it  is  wholly  number  and  harmony, 


cit  pp.  43-81  (cf.  metp.  Pind.  208 
0qq.),  following  Grantor,  Eudozus 
and  Plutarch,  gives  an  exhaustive 
elucidation  of  thiti  passage,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  All 
the  modems  follow  his  example,  e.g. 
Stallbaum  ad  loc. ;  Brandis,  i.  457 
sqq. ;  ii.  a.  363  sq. ;  Martin,  i.  383 
aqq. ;  ii.  35  sq. ;  Miiller,  in  his  re- 
view, p.  263  sqq. ;  Steinhart,  vi. 
99  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii. 
357  sqq.,  and  others,  though  not  all 
with  equal  understanding.  Briefly, 
Plato  represents  the  collective 
World-soid  as  divided  into  seven 
parts,  which  stand  to  one  another 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  that  is  to  say 
the  two  and  three  follow  unity,  and 
then  the  squares  and  cubes  of  two 
and  three.  Both  these  series  of 
numbers,  that  progresKing  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  2,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  3  (the  ZncXdffM 
and  rpnrXdaia  Siourr^fiara),  are 
then  furrher  completed  in  such  a 
way  that  between  each  two  terms  of 
the  system  two  means  are  inserted, 
an  arithmetical  and  a  harmonic ; 
i.e.  one  which  is  greater  by  the 
same  number  as  that  by  which  it 
is  less  than  the  larger  term ;  and 
one  such  that  its  difference  from 
the  smaller  <livided  by  the  smaller 
equals  its  diflbrence  from  the  larger 
dividetl  by  the  larger  (cf.  vol.  i. 
348,  3).  If  this  requirement  is  s^itis- 
fied,  and  the  smallest  number  put  as 
unity,  which  will  allow  the  expres- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  series  in 
whole  numbers,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing scheme.  (The  second  number 
of  each  series  gives  the  harmonic, 
the  third  the  arithmetical  mean.) 
(A)  For  the  ZiirKiaia  ZiaurriiiuLTa : 


Proportion  of — 

1  :  2)    384     512    576     768 
2:4)     768  1024  1152  1636 
4  :  8)  1536  2048  2304  3072; 
(6)  for  therpiirA^ta  Sicurr^/iara: 
Proportion  of — 

1  :  3)  384  576  768  1152 
3  :  9)  1152  1728  23U4  3456 
9 :  27}  3456  5184  6912  10368. 
According  to  this  scheme,  in  the 
series  of  the  Zi-nXduria  Stoffriifuna^ 
the  first  of  the  four  numbers  of 
each  series  stands  to  the  second 
(e.g.  384  :  512),  and  the  third  to 
the  fourth  (576  :  768)  as  3  :  4  ;  the 
second  to  the  third  (512  :  576)  as 
8:9.  In  the  series  of  the  rpi- 
trXdtria  Sieurr^/iaro,  the  first  stands 
to  the  second  (384  :  576),  and  the 
third  to  the  fourth  (768  :  1152)  as 
2:3;  the  second  to  the  third 
(576  :  768)  as  3  :  4.  Hence  (Tim. 
36  A  sq.'  arise  the  proportions 
2  :  3,  3  :  4,  8  :  9.  The  first  twoof 
these  fill  up  the  rpncKdaia,  the 
second  and  third  the  SiirAcUria 
^laar^itMTo,  If  we  try  to  reduce 
the  proportion  3  :  4  to  the  propor- 
tion 8  :  9,  which  serves  to  complete 
it,  we  find  our  progress  arrested; 
but  if  we  advance  from  the  number 
384  in  the  proportion  of  8  :  9,  we 
get  the  numbers  432  «f  x  384,  and 
486  =  I X  432  ;  for  the  remainder, 
instead  of  the  proportion  8  :  9,  we 
get  only  4S6  :  612  =  243  :  256.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  resolution 
of  the  proportion  2  :  3  through  the 
proportion  8:9;  2  :  3  is  greater 
than  3:4  by  the  interval  8  :  9. 
All  the  proportions  depending  on 
the  fundamental  proportion  2  :  8 
and  3  :  4  can  be  resolved  into  the 
two  proportions  8 : 9  and  243 :  256. 
If  this  process  be  applied  to  the 
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and  from  it  spring  all  numerical  definition  and  aU 
harmony  in  the  world:  for  with  Plato,  as  with  the 


whole  of  the  numbers  in  the  above 
scheme,  we  get  the  following  le- 
Biilts:— 

*^  1     8:9  *^  1 2M  :  3781 

433,^  918?; 


n 


8:9 


486; 

[  243  :  358 

S13) 


076 
648 


729 
768 


864 
972 


1024 
1162 


}  8:9 
}  8:» 
}  8:9 
}  248:  356 
\  8:9 
}  8:9 
}  243  : 2«6 
]  8:9 
}     8:9 


J  343  :  256 

[     8:9 

f     8:9 

I  343  :  356 
3072  J 

}     8:9 

[     8:9 

[     8:9 

[243  :  256 

[     8:9 

}     8:9 

[     8:9 


3592 
2916 


8456 


4608 
5184 


5832 


1396 ;  6561 

8:9  _,    [243:256 


1536    ^*^=^*« 


6912 
7776 
8748 
9216 
10368 


[     8:9 

}     8:9 

,„     i     8:9  _     1 243  :  256 

1944  9216  [ 

h  243  :  256  l     8  : 9 

2048  '  10368  » 

In  this  series,  derived  from  the 
first  three  number8,Plato  recognises 
the  fundamental  determinations  of 
the  astronomical  and  harmonic  sys- 
tem. In  the  former,  according  to 
his  of  course  entirely  arbitrary  sup- 
position (Tim.  36  b ;  cf.  38  D ; 
Kep.  X.  617  A  sq.),  the  distances  of 
the  planets  depend  upon  the  num- 
bers two  and  three,  and  their 
powers ;  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  S*iturn  are  respec- 
tively 2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  27  times  as  far 
from  the  earth  as  the  moon.  So  in 
the  harmonic  system.    The  eight 


tones  of  the  octachord  stand  ac- 
cording to  a  diatonic  classification, 
the  strings  going  from  lowest  to 
highest,  and  consequently  the  tones 
are  numbered  from  the  high  to  the 
low  (which  is  not  always  the  case, 
e.g.  Arist.  Metaph.  v.  li.  1018,  b. 
28;  z.  7,  1057,  a.  22,  the  procedure 
is  from  the  dirch^  through  the  itjbrn 
to  the  1^17)  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : — 

K^        j     8:9 

\     8:9 
rpi-rti        J 

,      1 243  :  266 
iraf>a/i^<n)  J 

\     8:9 

I     8:9 
irapmrdrrj  J 

Mr^      }  243:  256 

If  we  reckon  these  proportions  in 
accordance  with  a  single  measure 
for  all  eight  tones,  and  moke  the 
higher  tone  the  lesser  (as  is  usual 
with  the  ancients,  because  the 
height  of  the  tone,  as  is  well 
known,  stands  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  sounding-string 
with  equal  thickness  and  tension, 
or  because,  as  Bockh  supposes,  loc 
cit.  49,  the  higher  tone  requires 
just  as  many  vibrations  in  a  leaser 
time.  I  cannot,  however,  find  this 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Bockh, 
and  in  any  case  the  first  method  of 
measurement  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
original),  we  obtain  the  following 
formula:  if  the  tone  of  the  •'^rt^  be 
set  down  as  =384,  then  the  irofw- 
i^T»;  =  432,    the    Tf)(Tij  =  486,    the 
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Pythagoreans,  musical  harmony  and  the  system  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  principal  revelations  of  the  in- 
visible numbers  and  their  accord.*^*     In  this  respect, 


iropo^^tfi}  B  512,  the  ii4(rn  «  576,  the 
\iXa»hs  —  648,  the  wapvwimt  =  729, 
the  {ywirn  =  768.  (Other  numbers 
would  result,  if  we  put  down  the 
larger  number  for  the  higher  tone 
and  the  smaller  for  the  deeper,  as 
we  should  do  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  tone  according  to 
the  number  of  its  vibrations.  Then 
if  the  {nrdrn  were  put  down  at  486, 
we  should  have  for  the  wafnurdrri 
612  ;  for  the  \ixa>^hs  676  ;  for  the 
fi4<ni  648;  for  the  irapafi4(ni  729; 
for  the  rpiTfi  768 ;  for  the  wofKurlirn 
864 ;  for  the  trfirn  972.  But  clearly 
this  is  not  Plato's  way  of  reckon- 
ing, and  Martin,  i.  396  is  mistaken 
in  believing  that  Plato  intended  to 
assign  the  larger  numbers  particu- 
larly to  the  higher  tones,  because, 
ace.  to  Tim.  67  B  ;  80  A  sq.,  with 
Aristotle  and  others  he  considers 
them  to  be  quicker  than  the  lower 
tones.  As  Martin  himself  remarks, 
even  those  old  musicians  who  knew 
that  the  higher  tones  consist  of 
more  parts  than  the  lower  or  pro- 
duce more  vibrations  in  the  air,  do 
not  invariably  do  this,  l)ecause  they 
calculate  the  proportion  of  the  tone 
accortling  to  the  length  of  the 
strings.  Others,  of  course,  e.g. 
Arifit.  ap.  Plut.  Mus.  23, 5  ;  Arist. 
Problem.  x\'ii.  23  ;  Plut.  an.  procr. 
18,  4  sq.,  19,  1,  assign  the  larger 
number  to  the  higher  tone.  Fur- 
ther details  on  this  point  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Martin,  loc.  cit)  The 
fundamental  proportions  of  the 
above  scale,  as  the  Pythagoreans 
had  already  taught  (see  vol.  i.  306 
-i.  345  sq.),  are  the  octave  (8«A 
waurAy^,  or  the  proportion  1  :  2 
{\6yos  9iir\daios\    the   fifth    (8<^ 


w^in-f),  in  Philolaus  (8i*  i^ti&y),  or 
2  :  3  (rffju6\ioy)f  the  fourth  (8i&  rttr- 
adptoVf  in  Philol.  avKKafih),  or  3  :  4 
{Mrpiroy),  the  tone,  or  8  :  9,  and 
the  lesser  semi-tone,  or  243  :  256 
(this  lesser  half  of  a  tone  is  called 
in  Philolaus  8/c<ri$,  later  \tififia,  the 
greater =256  :  273|  is  called  Airo- 
ron-fi).  From  the  vTrrri  to  the  irapa- 
fi€<n),  and  from  the  fidari  to  the 
titdrn  is  a  fourth,  from  the  rfirri 
to  the  /i^<ri},  and  from  the  irapafjiiffri 
to  the  ^drri  is  a  fifth  ;  the  distance 
of  the  particular  strings  amounts 

?artly  to  a  tone,  partly  to  a  XcT^/uo. 
t  is  obvious  that  these  are  the 
same  proportions  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  series  of  numbers. 
All  the  derivative  tones  (e.g.  the 
8i^  iraawy  Kcd  8i3t  t4vt€  =  1  :  3,  and 
the  8b  8i^  ircurwy  =  1:4)  can  easily 
be  shown  in  it  (cf.  Plat.  an.  procr. 
14,  2);  and  it  contains  in  itself  a 
system  of  four  octaves,  a  fifth  and 
a  tone ;  the  sequence  of  the  tones 
likewise  comes  quite  right,  if  with 
Bockh  and  the  pseudo-Timseus  (who 
can  only  on  this  supposition  give 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  question 
as  114,695)  we  interpolate  the 
number  6144  between  the  numbers 
6832  and  6661.  This  number  is 
distant  a  \cififia  from  6832,  and  an 
iirorofjiii  from  6561.  Then  there 
remains  only  the  unimportant  ano- 
maly that  two  tones  (2048  :  2304 
and  6144  :  6912)  are  resolved  into 
a  semi-tone,  and  that  in  the  fourth 
octave  r3072  :  6144)  the  fifth  pre- 
ceding the  fourth. 

"*  Cf.  Rep.  vii.  527  D  sq. ;  529 
C  sqq. ;  630  D ;  Tim.  47  A  sqq. ; 
and  vol.  i.  374. 
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therefore,  the  World-soul  has  the  same  import  and 
comprehension  as  that  which  Plato,  in  the  Philebus, 
calls  the  Limit,  and  Aristotle  represents  him  as  calling 
the  Mathematical  principle.  For  of  the  Limit  it  is 
said  *^^  that  the  whole  sphere  of  number  and  measure 
belongs  to  it ;  and  Aristotle  assigns  to  the  Mathematical 
principle  the  same  place  that  is  occupied  in  the  Timseus 
by  the  World-soul :  it  stands  midway  between  material 
objects  and  the  Ideas.***  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
this,  that  Plato  should  make  the  Mathematical  sciences, 
and  these  alone,  form  the  transition  from  the  sensible 
perception  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Idea ;  ***  for 
in  conformity  with  his  principles,  this  pre-supposes 
that  as  these  sciences  themselves  lie  in  the  midst  be- 
tween the  sensible  notion  and  pure  thought,***  so  must 
their  object  lie  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  Idea. 
The  two  concepts,  however,  are  certainly  distinct  in 
their  points  of  departure  and  in  their  apprehension. 
The  notion  of  the  World-soul,  starting  from  the  con- 
templation of  Life  and  motion,  represents  primarily  the 
efficient  powers  in  the  universe,  conceived  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  human  soul :  the  Mathematical  principle 
represents  the  formal  determination  of  things,  accord- 


>«  25  A  ;  vido  p.  264. 

»"  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  a.  14 :  ^ti 
8i  irapk  rh,  adtrdrirh  koI  rk  tttri  rh. 
fioBrifAariKk  rStv  irfMxyixdTwtf  clval 
<fnia't  fi€Ta{2r,  iicup^povra  rwv  fily 
aicBriruif  r^  itSia  Kcd  itKivrjra  cTvat, 
riav  8'  ttH&y  r^  rk  fxlv  ir<J\A*  &tto 
8/AOia  cTi^at  rh  Sh  c78os  avrh  ty 
tKoffroy  fi6yov.  (Similarly  in  the 
shorter  allusions  1,  9,  991  a.  4, 
vii. ;  2,  1028  b.  18,  xi. ;    1,   1059 


b.  6.)  The  expression  hciirrra  is, 
however,  inaccurate ;  in  Plato 
neither  the  "World-soul  nor,  ace.  to 
Eep.  vii.  529  C  sq.  (supra,  p.  221, 
158),  the  mathematical  principle  is 
absolutely  unmoved  ;  they  are  only 
free  from  Becoming  and  the  change- 
ability of  Becoming. 

'"  Vide  p.  215. 

»"  Cf.  p.  225. 
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ing  to  number  and  measure.  ^^*  But  as  in  the  Platonic 
Ideas,  the  highest  efficient  and  the  highest  formal 
causes  coincide,  and  are  divided  only  temporarily  and 
in  inexact  description,  so  it  is  here.  The  World-soul 
comprehends  in  itself  all  mathematical  proportions  in 
unity ;  and  occupies  the  position,  which  according  to 
the  Philebus  and  to  Aristotle,  is  exclusively  filled  by 
the  Mathematical  principle.  Though  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  Plato  has  expressly  iden- 
tified them,  and  must  indeed  acknowledge  that  the 
problem  of  finding  a  middle  term  between  Idea  and 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  in  the  two  doctrines  from 
different  sides  (this  middle  term  being  regarded  in  the 
concept  of  the  soul  from  the  point  of  view  of  living 
force,  as  cause  of  motion  and  of  opinion,  while  in  the 
concept  of  tlie  mathematical  principle  it  appears  as  a 
specific  form  of  Being) ;  yet  both  have  ultimately  the 
same  signification,  and  take  the  same  place  in  the 
Platonic  system.*^^  They  show  us  the  Idea  in  reference 
to  the  world  of  sense ;  and  the  world  of  sense  embraced 


>••  On  this  depends  Plutirch's 
objection,  I)e  an.  procr.  23,  1,  to 
the  theory  that  the  soul  is  either  a 
number  or  a  space :  ixitr*  rots 
irdpatri    ft^re    rois    kptOyLots    fi€$iv 

/AfOtff,  ^  rh  alaOrjrhy  ri  ^x^  ir4<pvH€ 
Kpivuv  neither  thought  nor  con- 
ception nor  sensation  can  be  de- 
rived from  units,  lines,  or  super- 
ficies, r.  note  l/)4. 

'"  So  Siebeck.  Untere.  z.  Phil, 
d.  Gr.  101  8q.  The  fact  that  in 
the  Phileb.  30  A,  C,  the  World- 
soul   is    especially  mentioned    to- 


gether with  the  icipai  (by  which 
I  understand  the  mathematical 
standard  of  determination),  goes 
neither  against  my  explanation  of 
the  ir/poj,  nor  against  th«  correct- 
ness of  the  connection  given  above. 
I  ilo  not,  of  course,  suppose  that 
Plato  expressly  itlentified  the  ma- 
thematical principle  and  the  World- 
soul  ;  so  I  am  not  concerned  with 
Rettig's  citation  (p.  20,  fdrla  in 
the  Philebus)  of  this  passage  as 
against  the  assumption  '  that  Wpai 
means  the  World-soul.* 


A  A 
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bf  firmljliiiiited  rehtioDs.    In  mathemtical  fijuoa^  the 
anitj  of  the  Idea  does  indeed  wpante  into  phmKlr; 
but  these  fotms  are  not  rabject  to  the  ricHBitiide  of 
feniible  things.'^    The  Soul  enteiB  into  the  coipoieal 
and  ita  motion,  but  the  soul  itself  is  not  corporeaL'^ 
While  all  that  is  corporeal  is  moved  hy  another,  the 
foul  is  the  self-moTed,  and  moves  everything  eke,*^ 
and  though  distinct  from  the  Idea,  the  soul  is  (rf*  all 
things  most  closelv  related  to  it.*'^     Strictly  speaking, 
we  should   go  a  step  further,  and   declare  both  the 
World-soul  and   mathematical  forms  to  be  the  Idea 
itself,  as  the  formal  determination  and  motive  principle 
of  the  material  world.     For  as  Matter  as  such  is  the 
Non-existent,  the  Real  in  the  soul  can  onlv  be  the 
Idea.     But  the  same  reasons  which  obliged  Plato   to 
separate  the  Idea  from  the  phenomenon,  necessitated 
also  the  distinction  of  the  soul  from  the  Idea  :  the  soul 
is  derived,  the  Idea  original  ;  the  soul  is  generated,  the 
Idea  eternal ;  the   Soul  is  a  particular,  the  Idea    a 
universal ;  *"  the  Idea  is  absolute  reality,  the  soul  only 
participates  in  reality.*^     As  the  Ideas  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  one  another,  although,  properly  speaking, 
the  lower  must  be  contained  in  the  higher,  and  all  in 
the  highest ;  as  the  world  of  sense  is  set  beside  the  Ideas, 
although,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  reality,  it  is  imma- 
nent in  them,  so  the  Soul  appears  as  a  Third  between 


»*•  V.  not©  143. 

"»  Soph.  248  E  8qq. ;  Phaedo, 
79  A  M. ;  Tim.  86  £  et  alibi. 

»»•  V.  supra,  p.  846. 

«»»  Phajdo,  7d  A  iq.  D  (where 
the  subject  of  discussion  is  the 
human  soul),  but  ace.  to  Tim.  41  D, 


this  must  hold  good  eren  more  of 
the  World-soul.     Rep.  x.  611  E. 

'"  So,  too,  mathematical  things 
in  relation  to  the  Idea ;  vide  pas- 
sages quoted,  note  143,  from  Aris- 
totle. 

***  See  p.  346  sq.,  p.  230,  39. 
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the  Idea  and  the  phenomenon,  instead  of  merely  repre- 
senting that  side  of  the  Idea,  which  is  turned  to  the 
phenomenon ;  and  we  find  that  the  mathematical  forms 
still  retain  a  place  beside  the  soul,  while  at  the  same 
time  mathematical  proportions  are  within  it.'^ 


'**  The  old  Platonists  reckoned 
the  soul  for  the  most  part  among 
mathematical  things;  only  th(*j 
were  not  agreed  as  to  whether  its 
nature  was  arithmeticiil  or  geome- 
trical, a  number  or  a  magnitude. 
The  former  was  the  view  of  Xeuo- 
crates,  who,  as  we  shall  see  later 
on,  defined  it  as  a  self-moving 
number.  So  (ace.  to  Proclus  in 
Tim.  187  B)  did  Aristander,  Nu- 
menius,  and  many  others ;  and  to 
this  view  belongs  the  statement 
(Diog.  iii.  67)  that  Plato  attributed 
to  tJie  soul  an  ^xh  itpiOfiiyriK^^ 
to  the  body  an  apxh  7c«/icrpiic9), 
which,  however,  hardly  agrees  with 
what  immediati'ly  follows,  where 
the  soul  is  defined  as  I94a  rov 
irctmi  Biaurrarov  irvtifieiros.  The 
other  view  belongs  not  only  to 
Severus.  as  mentioned  by  Proclus 
loc.  cit.,  but  to  Speusippus  and 
Posidonius.  The  former  of  these 
imagined  its  Being  as  in  space 
{4y  Ui4<f  rov  Trdtrrri  dicuTTOToC,  Stob. 
Kkl.  i.  862) ;  the  latter  defined  it 
more  precisely  as  ii4a  rov  vdyrri 
9uurrarov  naff  iipiByubv  trvvwrStira 
apfioylaif  irepUxoyra  (Plut.  an. 
procr.  22. 1,  who,  however,  wrongly 
understands  the  iSca  r.  ir.  9icurr. 
as  an  Idea,  whereas  it  must  rather 
mean  a  formation  of  that  which  is 
in  space  fashioned  according  to 
harmonic  numbers).  In  the  first 
view,  the  elements  of  the  soul, 
the  kftipiarov  and  fitpurrhv^  would 
be  referred  to  the  Unit  and  the 
indefinite  duad;  in  the  second,  to 


the  Point  and  the  intermediate 
Space  (Procl.  loc  cit,  whose  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Xenocratus 
will  receive  further  confirmation). 
Posidonius,  however,  refers  them 
to  the  yorrrhy  and  spatial  magnitude 
(r^y  rAy  irtpdrvv  owrlay  rtpH  rk 
ff^fiara^  the  limitation  of  bodies 
in  space).  Aristotle,  De  Au.  1,3, 
407,  a.  2,  objects  to  Plato  that  in 
the  Timsus  he  makes  the  soul  a 
magnitude.  Ueberweg,  loc.  cit.  56, 
74  sq.  holds  the  same  view.  The 
soul  according  to  Ueberweg  is  a 
mathematical  magnitude,  and  in 
space;  of  its  elements,  the  rabrby 
signifies  number,  the  Odrtpoy  space, 
which  admits  of  all  figures;  and 
this  space  is  the  principle  of  motion 
in  secondary  matter,  and,  as  such, 
the  irrational  soul  (v.  note  116). 
The  quarrel  of  Xenocrates  and 
Speusippus  seems  to  show  that 
Plato  had  not  expressed  himself 
definitely  in  favour  of  one  view  or 
the  other.  Aristotle  had  to  form 
his  doctrine  as  to  the  soul  from  the 
Timseus  alone;  for  his  quotation 
De  An.  1,  2  (supra,  p.  256,  103), 
from  the  Discourses  on  Philosophy 
is  irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 
The  probable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Timsus  is  that 
the  soul,  in  spite  of  its  incor- 
poreality  and  invisibility,  is  en- 
visaged as  being  diffused  through 
the  body  of  the  World-whole.  Such 
envisagements  of  the  relation  of 
soul  to  body,  especially  in  an  ani- 
mated treatment  of  the   0uljeet» 
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The  activity  of  the  Soul  is  partly  motion,  partly 
intelligence.'^  It  is  the  first  principle  of  all  motion, 
for  it  alone  is  the  Self-moving,  and  in  moving  itself  it 
also  moves  the  body.***  The  Phsedrus  says  that  the 
soul  has  the  care  of  the  inanimate,  traverses  the  world 
and  is  its  ruler.'*^     The  more  fanciful  imagery  of  the 


are  scarcely  to  be  avoided ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  Plato  to  have  repre- 
sented it  as  a  mag:nitade  in  space, 
in  the  direct  manner  Ueberweg 
supposes.  All  the  expressions 
which  can  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
his  view  are  veiled  in  a  mvthical 
and  symbolical  twilif^ht  which  for- 
bids our  conceiving  them  as  dog- 
matic. No  one  takes  the  division 
of  the  world- Boul  into  eight  circles, 
and  all  the  connected  details,  as  a 
literal  expression  of  Plato's  l>elief : 
nor  oin  the  general  i^upposition 
(only  used  in  that  allegorical  ex- 
position), that  the  soul  is  extended 
in  space  and  divisible  in  spice,  bo 
strictly  pre^seJ.  Otherwise  we 
shuuld  be  oblige<l  to  consider  the 
soul,  not  merely  as  something 
extender?,  but  as  something  cor- 
poreal ;  anything  filling  space  and 
yet  not  material  can  be  no  more 
split  up  and  bent  into  circles  than 
it  can  be  mixe<l  in  a  caldron  (Tim. 
41  D).  From  the  exposition  of  the 
Timaeus  we  can  really  infer  nothing, 
simply  because  we  should  infer  too 
much.  In  itself,  howerer,  it  is 
incredible  that  Plato,  who  con- 
siders the  fact  of  filling  space  to 
be  the  ( i&tinguishing  sign  of  Body, 
should  have  expressly  attributed 
the  same  quality  to  the  incorporeal, 
standing  in  as  close  connection 
with  the  Idea  as  the  soul.  Ue 
might  rather  have  called  the  soul 
a  number ;  but  as  this  determina- 
tion   is    unanimously   quoted    as 


peculiar  to  Xenocrates,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  ascribe  it  to  Plato.  The 
most  probable  view  is  that  Plato 
did  not  expressly  declare  himself 
on  this  point,  and  left  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  the  mathematical 
principle  generally  in  that  indeter- 
minate state  which  our  text  pre- 
supposes. 

'»  Cf.  Arist.  De  An.  i.  2. 

>»•  Vide  note  131.  Phwdr.  245 
D  sq. :  Kiriifffts  fihy  a^x^  t^  avrh 
ainh  kiyovif  .  .  ^x^r  ovalcip  re  koX 
XSyoy  TOVToy  atn6r  ri%  \i^u»w  ovk 
a<(rxv<rTcu  .  .  .  fi^  iWo  rt  cfnu 
T^  airrh  iamh  kiih)v»  ri  ^x^r. 

"^  246  B  :  iraea  ri  ^vxh  ^ayrhs 

oifpav6y  rtptwoKfi,  &AAot*  iy  iWots 
t'tZtai  yiyyofityri .  rtkta  /Aty  oiy 
oZffa  Kcd  iTTfpotfityri  fitrtcfpoTopu 
TC  Kol  itdyra  rhy  K6<Tfioy  Siourci.  ri 
Hh  irrfpofi^vfiffaaa  ^ip^rax,  &c.  A 
question  may  possibly  arise,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  the  vaira 
^vxh  as  the  whole  collective  soul, — 
i.e.  the  soul  of  the  All.  or  (with 
Siisemihl,  ii.  399.  and  (.thers)  eiich 
individual  soul.  In  favour  of  the 
first  view  we  have  besides  the  xaora 
7)  ^vxh  (for  which  also  iraaa  ^^x^ 
occurs)  t  he  wonls  iratrht  htifi.€\u- 
rai  rov  k^x^^  ....  irdiTa  thy 
Kdfffioy  8ioiir€7,  for  each  individual 
soul  supposes  only  its  lx)dy,  and 
all  individual  souls  collectively 
suppose  only  their  collective  body  ; 
whereas  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
and  it  only,  cares  for  everythirg 
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TimsBiis  is  to  the  same  eflfect.  The  entire  World- 
soul,  we  are  told,  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
parts ;  and  these  two  halves  were  bent  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  circle,  of  which  the  outer  is  named 
the  circle  of  the.  Same ;  the  inner,  that  of  the  Other. 
These  circles,  laid  obliquely  within  each  other,  are  the 
scaffolding  of  the  World  system :  the  circle  of  the  Same 
is  the  sphere  of  fixed  stars ;  the  circle  of  the  Other 
forms  by  further  division  the  seven  spheres  of  the 
planets.  In  the  circular  revolution  of  these  spheres 
the  soul,  turning  in  itself,  moves  ;  it  is  interfused  every- 
where from  the  centre  of  the  universe  to  the  circum-i 
ference,  and  envelopes  it  externally;  and  as  all  the 
corporeal  is  built  into  these  spheres,  the  soul  effects  also 
the  motion  of  the  corporeal.***  As  Plato's  real  opinion, 
however,  we  can  only  maintain  this  much,  that  the 
soul — diffused  throughout  the  universe  and  by  virtue  of 
its  nature,  ceaselessly  self-moving,  according  to  fixed 
laws — causes  the  division  as  well  as  the  motion  of 
matter  in  the  heavenly  spheres  :  and  that  its  harmony 
and  life  are  revealed  in  the  order  and  courses  of  the 
stars.  The  Timaeus  also  connects  the  intelligence  of 
the  World-soul  with  its  motion  and  harmonious  dis- 
tribution. By  reason  of  its  composition  (37,  A  ff),  and 
because  it  is  divided  and  bound  together  in  itself 
according  to  harmonical  proportion — because  it  at  last 
returns  into  itself  by  its  circular  motion, — it  tells  itself 

inanimate,  including  inorganic  na-  lectivity  of  the  individoal  sonls  in 

tare.     Here,  however,  though  less  itself. 

clearly  than  in  the  Timttus,  the  »*•  34  B,  36  B-E.  The  astro- 
soul  of  the  All  is  thought  of  as  nomical  part  of  this  exposition  will 
including  and  embracing  the  col-  be  discussed  later  on. 
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throughout  its  whole  essence  of  all  that  it  touches  in 
its  course,  whether  Divisible  or  Indivisible:  in  what 
respect  it  is  the  same,  and  in  what  diverse,  whether 
and  how  it  is  related  to  Being  or  Becoming.  But  this 
speech,  spre^ing  itself  soundlessly  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Self-moved,  generates  knowledge.  If  the  faculty  of 
perception  is  touched  by  it  and  the  announcement 
comes  to  the  soul  from  the  circle  of  the  Other,***  then 
true  notions  and  opinions  arise ;  ^^  if  it  is  signified 
to  thought,  from  the  circle  of  the  Same,  rational  cog- 
nition and  intelligent  knowledge  are  the  result.  Here 
again  the  literal  and  figurative  are  freely  intermingled, 
and  Plato  himself  might,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  able  to 
define  with  accuracy  where  his  representation  ceases 
to  be  dogmatic  and  begins  to  be  mythical.  He  is 
doubtless  in  earnest  *®*  when  he  ascribes  to  the  world  a 
soul,  and  to  this  soul  the  most  perfect  intelligence  that 
can  belong  to  auglit  created ;  and  though  the  more 
precise  concept  of  personality  hardly  applies  to  this 
soul,*^^  yet  in  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  he  abun- 


>*•  In  37  B,  alaeiYTiKhv,  the 
reading  of  one  of  Bekker  8  MSS., 
is  to  be  adopted  instead  uf  aladnrhif 
(as  is  shown  by  the  opj)Osition  of 
Xoytaruchv),  and  it  is  t«>  this  that 
the  Qorrov  tV  tf'i/xV  of  our  text 
refers.  The  alcBrtTithv  must  pig- 
nifjr,  not  the  faculty  of  perception, 
but  the  subject  capable  of  percep- 
tion, which,  however,  cjin,  at  the 
same  time,  be  one  admitting  of 
thought,  a  Koyurruc6y.  Jt  is,  how- 
eyer,  more  convenient  to  read  aurby 
[sc  rhu  ?i6yoy]  ;  then  the  ouadri' 
ruchy  may  be  the  faculty  of  per- 
eeptioD,  and   the    whole    passage 


receives  a  more  natural  colouring. 
In  the  above,  therelore,  I  follow 
this  conjecture.  The  expressions 
irfpl  rh  aiaOriThy  yiyptcdcu,  wtpi  rh 
XoyicrriKhy  tlyai  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  objects  of  the  \6yof 
(cf.  Stallbaum  in  loc.);  but  this 
tends  to  embarrnssmeut  with  the 
XoyiirriKhy,  which  ought  to  be 
yorp-hy  to  meet  this  view. 

'*"  On  these  stages  of  cognition 
cf.  p.  279  sq. 

'«»  V.  pp.  325  sqq.;  288,  172; 
266,  112. 

^^^  What  can  we  understand  by 
a     personality    which     comprises 
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dantly  shows  that  he  himself  conceives  it  as  analogous 
to  the  human  souL  The  question  which  to  us  would 
immediately  occur,  how  far  the  World-soul  possesses 
self- consciousness  and  will,  he  has  scarcely  even  raisedJ^ 
It  sounds  to  us  strange  that  the  intellectual  activitypf 
this  soul  should  coincide  with  the  revolution  in  space 
of  the  heavens  ;  that  reason  and  science  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  sphere  of  fixed  stars,  and  opinion  to  that 
of  the  planets.  Even  Plato  probably  did  not  intend 
this  exposition  to  be  taken  literally ;  ^^  yet  he  has  cer- 
tainly brought  knowledge  and  the  movement  of  the 
soul  into  a  connection  which  must  have  made  any 
accurate  definition  almost  as  difficult  to  him  as  to  our- 
selves. He  regards  knowledge  as  a  motion  returning 
into  itself,  and  ascribes  to  the  World-soul  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  in  itself  and  in  the  world,  just  because 
there  belongs  to  it  this  perfect  motion  in  and  around 
itself.  Other  philosophers  had  similarly  combined 
knowledge  and  motion,^^^  and  Plato  elsewhere  compares 
them  in  a  way  that  shows  us  that  he  conceived  them  to 
be  governed  by  analogous  laws.***    The  same  holds  good 


numberless  other  existences,  and 
those  too  possessed  of  life  and 
soul?  How  could  the  soul  be  a 
World-soul,  unless  it  were  in  re- 
lation with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
just  as  the  human  soul  is  with  the 
parts  of  the  body  ? 

•••  Cf.  p.  266. 

"*  If  we  take  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Tim.  37  Biis  it  stinds, 
the  result  would  be  that  Eight 
Opiuion  is  brought  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  planetary  circle. 
Thought  and  Knowle<lge  by  that 
of  the  fixed  stars.    No  clear  idea, 


however,  can  be  got  out  of  this, 
whether  we  understand  Thought 
and  Opinion  to  be  the  Thought 
and  Opinion  of  the  human  soul,  or 
of  tlie  World-soul.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Plato  would  haye 
attributed  to  the  World-soul,  be- 
sides Thought,  mere  Opinion,  even 
though  it  were  Right  Opinion. 

'•*  E.g.  Anaxagoras  and  Dio- 
genes ;  vide  vol.  i.  S04  sq.,  220 ; 
ef.  .-Vrist.  De  An.  i.  2,  405  a.  13, 21. 

1"  In  Tim.  34  B  is  mentioned  the 
circular  motion  twk  k-rrk  [ku^ctm^k] 
r^v  wtpl  yovp  iccU  ^p6rqaip  lidkufra 
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of  the  mathematical  partition  of  the  Soul.  As  Plato 
expressed  the  differences  of  knowledge  by  means  of 
numbers,*^  he  might  also  place  knowledge  generally, 
in  combination  with  number.  The  infinite  Many,  as 
Philolaus  had  already  taught,'^  becomes  cognisable  by 
being  reduced  through  number  and  measure  to  definite 
proportions.  Plato  derives  the  knowledge  of  the 
World-soul  from  its  harmonious  distribution  of  parts, 
as  well  as  from  its  composition  and  motion,'®  and 
this  is  in  the  main  his  real  opinion.  The  Soul  could 
not  know  material  things  did  it  not  bear  within  it- 
self, in  harmonic  proportions,  the  principle  of  all  de- 
termination and  order.  As  its  motion  is  regulated  by 
number,  so  is  its  knowledge ;  and  as  in  the  one  case 
it  effects  the  transition  of  the  Idea  to  the  phenomenon 
and  brings  the  unlimited  plurality  of  material  things 
into  subjection  to  the  Idea, — so  in  the  other  it  com- 
bines Unity  and  Multiplicity,  the  cognition  of  Keason 
and  the  perception  of  Sense. 


olfftuf^  similarlj  39  C,  40  A.  Laws. 
X.  898  A:  thai  rt  aMiP  rp  tow 
yov  irc/»u$8^  vdyrtts  &s  iwarhy 
oltcuordrriv  tc  icol  6fioiap  ....  irar^ 
fainii  Hijirov  xol  inra{ntfs  trod  iy  r^ 
aln^  Kol  irtpl  rk  ainh  xaX  vphi  rk 
avrk  Kcd  era  ?i6yov  ica\  rd^iy  fday 
ifii^  KiyturBai ;  and  Tim.  77  B,  89 
A,  00  C  8q. ;  cf.  43  D,  44  D,  47  D, 


thought  is  described  siniplj  as  s 
motioD.  and  more  particularly  a 
circular  motion  (ircpt^p^)  of  the 
soul. 

'••  Vide  p.  219,  147,  and  p. 
266,  103. 

»••  Vide  vol.  i.  294,  1. 

»"  Tim.    37   A  :      fire 4ro 

\6yoy  fitpitrOtiva  ical  (vrScdcto'a. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE   WORLD-SYSTEM   AND   ITS  TARTS. 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  the  leading  thoughts  of 
the  Platonic  view  of  Nature.  The  World  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  Idea  in  Space  and  in  Time, — the  sen- 
sible and  variable  copy  of  the  Eternal :  it  is  the  common 
product  of  the  Divine  Season  and  of  Natural  Necessity, 
of  the  Idea  and  of  Matter.  That  which  mediatises  be- 
tween them,  the  proximate  cause  of  all  order,  motion, 
life,  and  knowledge,  is  the  Soul. 

The  TimaBus  shows  how,  from  these  causes,  the 
origin  and  economy  of  the  universe  are  to  be  explained ; 
and  to  do  so,  it  enters  deeply  into  the  particidars  of 
phenomena.  It  may  well  be  conceived,  however,  from 
the  character  of  Plato's  genius,  that  these  enquiries 
into  natural  science  would  be  little  to  his  taste :  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  not  merely  that  the  Timseus  alone 
of  his  writings  discusses  this  subject,  but  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  pursued  even  in  his  oral  dis- 
courses. 

Aristotle,  at  any  rate,  appeals  for  this  portion  of 
his  theory  solely  to  the  Timaeus.  But  Plato  himself 
declares  that  he  esteems  such  discussions  as  inferior  in 
value  to  more  general  philosophic  enquiry.   Our  words, 
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he  says,  are  constituted  like  the  objects  they  describe. 
Only  the  doctrine  of  invariable  Being  can  lay  claim 
to  perfect  certainty  and  exactitude ;  where  the  mere 
phenomenon  of  true  Reality  is  in  question,  we  must 
be  content  with  probability  instead  of  strict  tnithJ 
These  things  are  therefore  rather  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual pastime  than  of  serious  philosophic  investiga- 
tion.^ Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  in  earnest,*  but  firom 
these  remarks  we  may  infer  that  Plato  was  to  some 
extent  aware  of  his  weakness  in  natural  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  believed  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  greater  certainty  in  such  enquiries  was  hardly 
to  be  attained.  On  his  philosophy,  indeed,  the  bearing 
of  his  own  enquiries  in  this  direction  is  unimportant : 


»  Tim.  29  B  sq. ;  cf.  44  C,  56  C, 
67  D,  67  D,  68  D,  90  E.  Even 
in  the  important  questions  about 
matter  and  the  unity  of  the  world 
Plato  uses  this  caution.  Tim.  48 
D  (on  the  text  cf.  Bockh,  Kl. 
Schr.  iii.  239),  he  says  that  about 
the  iSensible  as  the  tWuv  of  true 
Being,  only  iutdrts  \6yoi  are  pos- 
sible, i.e.  such  as  are  like  the  truth, 
bat  not  the  truth  itself^  just  as  an 
^hciiv  is  that  which  is  like  a  thing, 
but  is  not  the  thing  itself.  That 
which  is  merely  like  the  truth — 
merely  probable — includes  not  only 
scientitic  suppositions,  but  also  (as 
Susemihl  Genet.,  Entw.  ii.  321 
points  out)  mythical  expositions. 
Plato  himself  clearly  gives  us  to 
understand  this  in  the  passages 
already  quoted,  p.  485,  1  ;  he  says, 
however,  in  the  Phaedo,  114  D.  at 
the  end  of  his  eschatological  myth  : 
it  would  in  truth  be  foolish  raxna 


fi4yT0i  ^  TOUT*  i<rr\y  ^  rotavr^  (krra 
. . .  rovTO  KoX  rpfTTfiy  uoi  Soirct^  ir.r.X. 
This  myth,  then,  cannot  indeed  lay 
claim  to  complete  truth,  but  to  a 
certain  probability ;  and  the  same 
result  is  derived  from  Gorg.  527 
A.     Cf.  523  A. 

*  Tim.  59  C  :  rJXAa  8i  rir 
roiovTuty  ovBhw  iroiKiKow  Irt  Sto- 
koylaourdaUf  r^y  rStv  tWirwv  fiv$my 
fifToSi^Koyra  i8cay,  ^k  Srcur  ris 
avaTravafots  c^eica,  rovs  vcpl  ruy 
tjtn<joif  kti  KaraB4n€vos  kiyovs^  roifs 
y€y4(rfots  ir€pl  BiaOt^ntpos  tiiciraf 
aufrafi4\rirov  rjHoyiiy  Kraroi,  fitrpiw 
&y  4y  r^  filtp  TcaiZtiiy  Kcd  <pp6yifwy 
Kotoiro. 

*  irat^la,  at  least  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  recalls  the  correspond- 
ing and  clearly  exaggerated  expres- 
sion of  Phaedr.  265  G,  276  D,  and  the 
whole  depreciatory  treatment  of 
physical  science  is  in  harmony  with 
the  solemn  tone  of  the  Timeus. 
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they  contain  Ideas  and  observations,  which  are  some- 
times ingenious  and  sometimes  puerile,  interesting  no 
doubt  for  the  history  of  natural  science,  but  for  that  of 
philosophy  in  great  measure  valueless,  because  of  their 
slight  connection  with  Plato's  philosophic  principles. 
Much  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  others,  especially 
from  Philolaus,  and  probably  Democritus.  Three 
main  points  have,  however,  a  more  universal  import- 
ance :  these  are,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Elements,  and  the  concept  of  the  World- 
System. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  World. — This  is  described  in 
the  Timseus  as  a  mechanical  construction.  The  uni- 
versal Architect  resolves  to  make  the  totality  of  the 
visible  as  perfect  as  possible,  by  forming  a  created 
nature  after  the  eternal  archetype  of  the  living  essen- 
tial nature.  For  this  purpose,  He  first  mingles  the 
World-soul,  and  divides  it  in  its  circles.  Then  He 
binds  the  chaotic,  fluent  matter  into  the  primary  forms 
of  the  four  elements.  From  these  He  prepares  the 
system  of  the  imiverse — building  matter  into  the  scaf- 
folding of  the  World-soul.  In  its  various  parts  He 
places  the  stars,  to  be  the  dividers  of  Time.  Lastly, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  tlie 
world.  He  forms  living  beings.* 

Now  the  mythical  character  of  this  description  ge- 
nerally cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  mythus  extends.  We  have  already 
in  reference  to  this  subject  spoken  of  the  Creator,  of 
the  Soul,  and  of  Matter :  we  are  now  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  question  whether,  and  to  what 
*  Seo  X.  27  E-57  D. 
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extent,  Plato  seriously  maintains  the  beginning  of  the 
worid  in  time,  and  its  gradual  formation.^  On  the  one 
hand,  not  only  does  this  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Timseus,  but  it  appears  to  result  still 
more  definitely  from  the  explanation  (28  B),  that  the 
world  as  corporeal,  must  have  become  ;  for  all  sensible 
and  corporeal  things  are  subject  to  Becoming.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  assumption  involves  us  in  a 
series  of  glaring  contradictions.  For  if  all  that  is  cor- 
poreal must  have  become,  or  been  created,  this  must 


•  The  yiews  of  the  first  Platonic 
scholan  were  divided  on  this  point 
— Aristotle  (De  coelo,  i.  10,  280  a. 
28 ;  iv.  2,  300  b.  16 ;  Phys.  viii.  1, 
251  b.  17;  MeUph.  xii.  3,  1071 
b.  31.  37  ;  De  An.  i.  3,  406  b.  25 
sqq.)  in  his  criticism  of  the  Pla- 
tonic cosmogony  takes  the  Timseus 
literally  throughout  and  considers 
the  t^'mporal  origin  of  the  world, 
the  World-soul,  and  time,  to  be 
Plato's  real  meaning.  Still  even 
he  says  (Gen.  et  corr.  ii.  1,  329  a. 
13)  that  Plato  did  not  clearly  ex- 
plain whether  matter  can  exist 
otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  the 
four  elements ;  and  that  if  this 
question  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  beginning  of  the  world 
must  also  be  deniei  Another  view 
(ace.  to  Arist.  De  ca'lo,  i.  10,  279 
b.  32)  was,  that  Plato  represented 
the  formation  of  the  world  as  a 
temporal  act  merely  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  We  learn  from  Simpl. 
ad  loc.  Schol.  in  Arist.  488  b.  15 
(whose  sUitement  is  repeated  by 
others,  489  a.  6,  9) ;  Pseudo-Alex, 
ad  Motaph.  1091  a.  27  ;  Plut. 
procr.  an.  3,  1,  that  Xenocrates 
availed  himself  of  this  expedient; 
and  was  followed  by  Grantor  and 
Budorus  (Plut.    loc.  cit.    and   c. 


4,  1),  Taurus  ap.  Phil  op.  De  Ktem. 
mundi,  vi.  21,  and  most  of  the 
Platonists  who  inclined  to  P)rtha- 
gorean  A-iews— the  Keo-Platonists 
without  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  Theophrastus  (Fragm.  28  sq. ; 
Wimm.  ap.  Philop.  loc.  cit.  vi.  8. 
31,  27)  rejects  this  sapposition— 
though  not  so  decidedly  as  Aris- 
totle— and  with  him  Alexander  ap. 
Philop.  \\.  27,  and  apparently  the 
whole  Peripatetic  school  agree. 
Among  the  Platonists,  Plutarch, 
loc.  cit.  and  Atticus  (on  whom 
see  vol.  iii.  a.  722,  2nd  edit.)  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  the  theory 
of  the  world  being  without  a 
bep:inhip.g  is  foreign  to  Plat). 
Among  the  moderns  Bockh  (On  the 
World-soul,  p.  23  sq.)  has  repeated 
the  view  of  Xenocrates;  and  is 
followed  by  Brandis  (ii.  a.  356  sq.. 
365),  Steinhart  (Plat.  WW.  Ti.  68 
sqq.,  94  sq.),  Susemihl  (Genet. 
Kntw.  ii.  326  sqq.),  and  others,  to- 
gether with  my  Plat.  St.  208  sqq. 
and  the  1st  ed.  of  the  present  work. 
Martin,  Etudes  i.  355,  370  sq.. 
377;  ii.  179  sqq.;  Ueberweg! 
Rhein.  Mus.  ix.  76,  79  ;  Plat  Schr. 
287  sq.  ;  Stumpf,  Verh.  d.  plat, 
Gott.  z.  Idee  d.  Gut.  36  sqq.  de- 
clare in  favour  of  Plutarch*8  view. 
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also  hold  good  of  Matter ;  yet  Matter  is  supposed  to  pre- 
cede the  creation  of  the  world,  and  (30  A)  is  repre- 
sented in  this  its  ante-mundane  conditiofi  as  something 
already  visible.  But  if  we  are  to  include  the  notion 
of  an  eternal  matter  in  the  mythical  portion  of  the 
dialogue,  where  is  our  warranty  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  not  part  of  the  same,  and  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  latter  theory  may  not  be  the  meta- 
physical dependence  of  the  finite  on  the  Eternal? 
The  dogmatic  form  in  whicli  it  is  proved  argues  little ; 
for  the  point  is  primarily  to  show,  not  a  chronolo- 
gical beginning,  but  an  Author  of  the  world.®  And 
we  constantly  find  Plato  adopting  this  dogmatic  tone  ^ 


•  Cf.  Tim.  28  B:  aKt-rrtbv  V 
oZp  ircpi  ahrov  Tcpuroy  .  .  .  Tr&rtpov 
^y  ac2,  ytvfcrfaas  ^.px^v  ^X^^  ou8c- 
fjUay,  ^  yiyovty,  iir'  iipxV^  twos 
ip^dfityos .  ytyovty  .  .  .  ry  ^  aZ 
ytyofifyu  ipofiky  inr*  airlov  riyhs 
oydyKTiy  cTkou  ytytaOai. 

'  Kfr.  Polit.  269  C.  Here  the 
Docessityof  a  periodical  alternation 
between  the  self-motion  of  the 
world  and  its  motion  by  divine 
agency  (the  starting-point  of  the 
well-known  cosmological  myth)  is 
info'stcd  on  as  dogmatically  and 
witli  the  same  apparent  earnestness 
as  the  necessity  of  a  beginning  of 
the  world  in  the  Timaeus.  'The 
corporeal  cannot  possibly  be  always 
the  same.  The  world  has  a  body. 
It  must  conset^aently  change ;  and 
this  change  consists  in  its  revolu- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  continually  revolve  of  it- 
self. The  rffo^yifvov  rSty  myovfii- 
ytoy  TfdyTwy  alone  has  this  power. 
^\nd  its  nature  does  not  allow  (oh 
$€fits)  tliat    it   should    be   moved 


first  in  one  direction  and  then  m 
another  by  this  iryoifityoy.  The 
world,  therefore,  can  neither  al- 
ways move  itself  nor  always  bo 
moved  by  the  divinity.  Nor  can 
two  gods  move  it  in  opposite  ways. 
The  only  conclusion  remaining  is 
that  at  one  time  it  is  moved  by 
God,  and  at  another  being  left 
alone,  it  moves  in  an  opposite 
direction  of  itself.'  This  is  just 
as  didactic  as  the  piissage  of  the 
Timseus,  and  can  be  made  to  give 
just  as  valid  and  formal  conclusions 
as  Stumpf  has  derived  from  the 
latter  passage  (loc.  cit.  38  f.). 
But  can  we  conclude  from  it  that 
Plato  really  considered  the  world 
as  alternately  moved  by  the  di- 
vinity, and  again  (in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  with  a  complete 
change  of  relations)  by  its  ffjupvros 
iiriOvula,  while  he  lays  down  in 
question  and  answer  that  with  the 
changed  direction  of  the  world's 
revolution  the  life  of  the  things 
in   it  must  also  suffer  a  change? 
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is  perfectly  logical  if  a  beginning  of  the  world  be 
assumed,  for  that  which  alone  previously  existed, — the 
world  of  Ideas,  is  not  in  Time, — and  empty  Time  is 
nothing.  But  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  see  how 
notwithstanding  this,  Plato  can  always  speak  of  that 
which  was  before  the  formation  of  the  world,^  while  he 
nevertheless  acknowledges  (37  E  sqq.)  that  this  Before 
and  After  are  only  possible  in  Time.*®  The  imori- 
ginated  pre-existence  of  the  soul  which  Plato  taught," 
excludes  a  beginning  of  the  world ;  for  the  Soul  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  body  which  it  forms  and  animates.  These 
contradictions  may  not  suffice  to  prove  that  Plato 
deliberately  made  use  of  the  theory  of  a  historical 
creation  as  being  in  itself  untrue,  retaining  as  his  own 
belief  that  the  world  had  no  beginning ;  but  they  at 
least  show  that  the  theory  was  not  brought  forward 
by  him  didactically,  as  part  of  his  doctrine ;  that  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  presentations  he  occasionally 
employed  without  feeling  moved  to  investigate  or  to 
pronounce  upon  them  definitely. 

This  view  is  countenanced  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
many  disciples  of  Plato  have  explained  the  origin  of 
the  world  in  Time  as  merely  figurative  investiture ;  ** 
but  also  by  the  whole  composition  of  the  TimsBus.    For 


•  Tim.  30  A,  34  B,  C,  52  D,  63  B. 

»•  Phaedr.  245  D  sqq. ;  Meiio, 
86  A;  Phsedo,  106  D;  Rep.  x. 
611 ;  A.  &c. ;  cf.  Laws,  vi.  781  E, 
where  the  suppositiou  that  mttn- 
Hiad  is  without  beginning  or  end 
IB  Tiewed  as  at  least  possible  and 
even  probable. 

"  The  theory  that  it  is  not  the 


World-soul  skotchetl  in  the  Ti- 
mseus,  but  the  unregulated  soul  of 
the  Laws  that  is  without  beginning, 
has  been  refuted,  p.  338,  116. 
The  Phaedrus  expressly  designates 
the  soul,  which  it  has  proved  to 
be  without  beginning,  as  the  moyar 
of  heayen. 
"  Soe  note  6. 
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chronolo^cal   sequence  of  its  parts,  as  would  be  tbe 
case  in  a  historical  narration^  is  represented  altMetber 
according  to  ideal  momente.    Plato  speaks  first  Tcrr 
fully  of  the  works  of  Reason  in  the  world,  then  (47  £ 
sqq.)  of  the  works  of  Necessity;  and  lastlj,   of  the 
world  itself  (69  sqq.),  as  the  common  product  of  both 
these  causes.     In  the  first  of  these  di\'ision8y  we  are 
told   of  the   composition   of  the  corporeal  elements. 
before  that  of  the  World-soul  which  preceded  this  nK>. 
cess ;  and  we  find  that  the  same  object,  because  it  may  be 
r^;arded  from  two  difierent  points  of  view,  is  doubly  re- 
presented— like  the  above-mentioned  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments.  Thus  by  its  very  form,  this  representation  shows 
that  it  was  designed  to  set  forth  not  so  much  the  his- 
torical order  of  events  in  the  creation — ^as  the  universal 
causes  and  constituents  of  the  World  as  it  now  exists. 
The  mythical  element,  therefore,  becomes  strongest  at 
those  points  where  something  historically  new  is  intro- 
duced (30  B,  35  B,  36  B,  37  B,  41  A,  &c.y^  ' 

II.  TJce  fomvition  of  the  ElemerUa, — The  esta- 
blishment of  a  well-ordered  universe  required  that 
all  bodies  should  be  reducible  to  the  four  ele- 
ments.** But  here  the  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
elements — the  teleological  and  the  physical — directlv 

"  The  fact  of  Aristotle's  taking  name  aroix^iov^  acooidinff  to  En- 
Plato's  exposition  literally  is  no  demus  (ap.  Simpl.  Phvs.  2  a  o  * 
proof.  Similar  misconceptions  of  Schol.  in  Arist.  322  ju  8)  and 
the  mythical  form  are  common  in  Phavorinus,  ap.  Diog.  iii.  24*  He 
him ;  i«eo  my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  207.  gave  the  same  name  to  his  most 
The  doubts  there  expressed  a.ainst  general  causes,  the  unit  and  the 
tbe  meteorology  I  now  retract.  Great-and -Small   (Arist.    MetaoL 

»*  Phito  was  the  first  to  use  the  xiv.  1,  1087  b.  13).  ^ 
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encounter  one  another.  From  the  teleological  point  of 
view  the  Timseus  (31  B  sqq.)  says:  The  world  being 
corporeal,  must  of  necessity  be  also  visible  and  tan- 
gible :  it  CQuld  not  be  visible  without  fire,  nor  tan- 
gible without  earth,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  that  is 
solid.  Midway  between  these,  however,  there  must  be 
a  third  element  which  combines  them ;  and  as  the 
fairest  combination  is  Proportion,  this  Third  must 
stand  in  proportion  to  both.  If  planes  only  were  con- 
cerned, one  mean  would  be  suflficient,  but  as  bodies 
are  in  question,  two  are  necessary.**     We  thus  obtain 


"  After  Plato  loc.  cit.  has  shown 
that  the  body  of  the  world  must 
consist  of  fire  and  earth,  he  con- 
tinues: Two  always  require  a  third 
as  their  8c<t/i^$  iv  fi4<r<fi  iifxipo7y 
^vyayttyos ;  the  most  beautiful  8c- 
a  fibs  is  the  proportion  (jkyoKoyla) 
found  where,  out  of  three  kpiB/iol, 
iyxoi,  or  Hvydfius  (here,  as  in 
Theset.  147  D  sqq-,  not  'powers,' 
but  *  roota  *),  the  second  stands  to 
the  third  as  the  first  to  the  second, 
and  to  the  first  as  the  third  to  the 
second.  £t  iihv  oZv  iirtwtliov  fi^v^ 
fiddos  Hh  firjdkv  l^xo*'  ^^<*  ylyvtaOai 
rb  rou  iravrhs  ffoffiOj  fxla  fif(r6rri$ 
tu'  i^iipKd  rd  Tc  fitS'  iavTTJs  IvyScTy 
ical  iauriiy.  vvv  Z\  .  ,  .  .  artptouZ^ 
yhp  ainhy  •KpoffrJKtv  tJyai,  t&  8^ 
crtpth  fiia  filv  odSciroTc,  8vo  8c 
Ad  fitffSrrirfs  ^wapfjiSrrovffiy,  and 
therefore  God  has  put  M-ater  and 
air  between  fire  and  earth,  and 
assigned  to  them  the  relations 
stated  above.  This  passage  gives 
rise  to  considerable  difficulties, 
even  apart  from  the  erroneous  ar- 
tificiality of  the  whole  deduction. 
It  is  true  (as  Bockh  shows,  De 
Plat,  Corp.  mund.  fabrica,  reprinted 
-with    valuable    additions    in     his 


Klein.  Schr.  iii.  229-266)  that, 
under  certain  determinations  which 
we  must  suppose  Plato  assumed, 
between  any  two  iwlwtHa  there  is 
one  mean  proportional,  and  between 
any  two  solids  two  proportionals, 
whether  the  expressions  4wlir§9oy 
and  artpthy  be  understood  in  a 
geometrical  or  in  an  arithmetical 
sense.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
clear  that  not  only  between  any  two 
squares  but  also  between  any  two 
plane  rectilineal  figures  similar  to 
one  another  there  is  one  mean 
proportional,  between  any  two 
cubes  and  any  two  parallelopipeds 
similar  to  one  another  there  are 
two  mean  proportionals.  In  the 
latter,  not  only  between  any  two 
square  numbers,  but  also  between 
any  two  plane  numbers  (i.e.  num> 
bers  with  two  factors)  there  is  one 
rational  proportional,  and  not  only 
between  any  two  cubic  numbers 
but  also  between  any  two  solid 
numbers  generally  (i.e.  formed  out 
of  three  factors)  there  are  two 
rational  proportionals,  provided 
that  the  factors  of  the  one  number 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  same 
relation  as  those    of   the  second 
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This,  though  Plato   may  have   seriously  intended 
it,  is  in  reality  but  a  flight  of  fancy.  *^     The  four  ele- 

and  by  the  trrtptk  only  the  nnmben 
which  have  three  prime  numbers 
as  factors ;  Konitzer  (Ueb.  d.  Ele- 
mentarkorper  nach  PI.  Tim.  1846, 
p.  13  sqq.)  would  limit  them  still 
closer  to  the  squares  and  cubes  of 
prime  numbers.  With  this  elu- 
cidation Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw. 
ii.  347  sq.  agrees,  and  Bockh  (d. 
Kosm.  Syst.  PI.  17)  allowed  him- 
self to  be  won  over  to  it.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
original  view  (Kl.  Schr.  iii.  253 
sqq.),  seeing  no  justification  for  the 
limitation  of  Plato's  statement  to 
the  plane  and  solid  numbers  de- 
rived from  prime  numbers,  and  the 
further  I'.mitation  to  square  and 
cubic  numbers.  He  appeals  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  cases  where  there  are 
two  proportionals  besides  the  one 
mean  between  two  planes  or  plane 
numbers,  and  one  proportional  be- 
sides the  two  means  between  solids 
or  solid  numbers,  these  latter  do 
not  proceed  from  the  geometrical 
or  arithmetical  construction,  and 
that  two  plane  numbers  can  only 
have  two  rational  proportionals 
between  them,  if  they  are  at  the 
same  time  similar  solid  bodies, 
and  two  solid  numbers  can  only 
have  one  rational  proportional, 
if  they  are  at  the  same  time 
similar  plane  numbers.  This  so- 
lution seems  to  me  to  bo  the 
best.  If  there  are  two  propor- 
tionals between  Vir(ire8o  and  one 
between  crfpei,  this  is  merely  ac- 
cidental, and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  one  are  ^iriircJa,  the 
other  ffTfpfii.  and  Plato  accordinj^ly 
thinks  that  this  case  may  be  loft 
out  in  his  construction  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

••  Hegel,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  221 
b2 


least  two  terms,  but  that  neither 
in3re  nor  less  than  two  terms 
occur  between  two  solids ;  and  as 
the  two  proportionals  between  cer- 
tain iwlirtia  belong  to  a  different 
series  from  that  to  which  the  one 
cx»urring  in  all  of  them  belongs, 
and  the  one  proportional  between 
certain  trrfpth  belongs  to  a  different 
series  from  that  to  which  the  two 
proportionals  occurring  in  all  be- 
long, we  should  still  have  that 
which  Plato  denies  within  each  of 
those  proportionals.  Ancient  and 
modern  interpreters  therefore  seek 
variously  to  limit  Plato's  statement 
to  such  artptbk  as  have  actually 
only  two  proportionals  between 
them.  (Seethe  Review  in  Martin, 
Etudes,  I.  337  sqq.)  Nicoraachus, 
for  example  (Arithm.  ii.  24,  p.  69), 
understands  by  them,  nor  merely 
cubic  numbers  generally,  but  still 
more  definitely  kH^oi  trw^x^^^  (l*i 
2*,  3*,  &c.),  and  by  the  plane 
numl^rs  he  understAuds  rrtpdytava 
ffvvtxh'  Of  such  numbers  of  course 
the  position  holds  good  without 
exception :  between  2^  and  3^,  3* 
and  4^  &c.  tliere  is  only  one  ra- 
tional rae;vn  proportional,  between 
2'  and  3',  3*  and  4»,  &c.  there  are 
only  two.  But  if  Plato  meant 
only  these  special  cases,  he  would 
not  Have  exprefsed  himself  so 
generally,  and  he  must  have  given 
some  reasons  why  fire  and  earth 
were  to  be  exclusively  regarded 
in  the  li^rht  of  this  analogy. 
Martin,  who  exhaustively  refutes 
the  elucidations  of  Stallbaum  and 
Cousin  (Miiller,  PI.  WW.  vi.  259 
sqq.  can  hardly  be  brought  under 
consideration),  wishes  to  make  out 
that  by  iiri-Ktla  are  meant  only  the 
numbers  which  have  two  factors, 
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ments  are  only  in  appearance  derived  and  placed  in  a 
certain  order,  by  means  of  an  external  reference  of 
aim,  and  a  false  arithmetical  analogy.  This  order  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rarer  and  lighter  to  the  denser  and 
heavier ;  and  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  proportion  could 
not  properly  be  applied  to  it.*^  Still  more  remarkable 
is  the  physical  derivation  of  the  elements.*'  Plato 
here  repeats  Philolaus '  **  theory,  that  the  fundamental 
form  of  fire  is  the  Tetrahedron  ;  of  air,  the  Octahedron ; 
of  water,  the  Icosahedron  ;  and  of  earth,  the  Cube :  ^ 
the  fifth  regular  figure,  the  Dodecahedron,  he  does 
not  connect  with  an  element.**     By  compounding  these 


sqq.,  i8  unnecessarily  surprised  at 
this,  and  misinterprets  it. 

"  Ancient  and  mo<lern  com- 
mentators fall  into  contradictions 
as  soon  as  they  try  tx)  prove  the 
existence  and  extent  of  a  propor- 
tion between  the  four  elements  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  between  the 
terms  of  a  quadruple  arithmetical 
proportion. 

'*  Tim.  53  C  sqq. ;  cf.  Martin,  ii. 
234  sqq. 

'•  Pee  vol.  i.  350  sqq. 

'•  Plato,  55  D  eqq.,  enume- 
rates the  considerations  which  led 
him  to  adopt  this  classification ; 
viz.  mobility,  magnitude,  weight, 
greater  or  less  capability  of  pene- 
tratina:  other  bodies. 

*'  He  merely  says,  55  C :  tri  th 
odmis  {w<rr<i<r€«f .  /i»oy  irc'/tirTijf  M 
th  way  6  6th$  o6tJ  Kart^P^^^'''^ 
iicuyo  iia(o9ypa^y.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  tia(ofyifoup€7y^  and  what 
part  is  playetl  by  the  dodecahe- 
dron ?  Susemihl,  ii.  413,  explains : 
*  He  painted  the  universe  with 
figures;*  and  refers  this  painting 
to  the  adornment  of  the  heavens 


with  stars  (Tim.  40  A;  Rep.  vii. 
529  C),  to  which  the  dodecahedron 
might  be  applied,  as  coming  nearest 
to  the  sphere.  The  stars  (Rep. 
vii.  529  D  sqq.)  are  not  perfect 
spheres,  but  (on  the  analogy  of  the 
liwHtKdaKvrot  (r<f>a7pcu,  to  which  the 
earth  is  compared,  Phjedo,  100  B) 
approach,  like  the  universe,  the 
form  of  the  dodecahedron.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  refer  the  Sta^c*- 
ypa<pf7y  (which  is  not  necessarily 
colour-painting)  to  the  plan  or 
design  of  the  world  which  preceded 
its  formation.  The  world  and  the 
stars  too  are  spherical  in  form, 
and  while  the  earth  (Tim.  33  B, 
40  A)  is  a  perfect  sphere,  the  dode- 
cahedron 18  of  all  regular  solids 
that  which  nearest  approaches  to 
the  sphere,  that  on  wliich  a  sphere 
can  bo  most  easily  described,  and 
that  therefore  wliich  could  bo  most 
readily  laid  down  as  the  plan  of 
the  world.  The  dodecahedron  of 
the  present  passage  used  to  be 
tiken  !i8  the  plan  of  tho  aether; 
Philolaus  seems  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion  (cf,  vol.  i.  350  sq.); 
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bodies  themselves,  not  out  of  corporeal  atoms,  but  out 
of    planes   of  a   certain   kind,** — by   again    resolving 


and  with  him  the  PlatoDic  Epino- 
mis,  981  C,  and  Xenocrates,  who, 
ap.  Simpl.  Phya.  205  b.  Schol.  in 
^st.  427  a.  15,  attributes  this 
view  to  Plata  Although  the  later 
interpreters  follow  him  in  this  view 
(see  Martin,  iii.  140  sq.),  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  form  of 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Pla- 
tonic writings.  In  the  Phsedo,  109 
B  sq..  Ill  A  sq.  (cf.  Crat.  109  B), 
Plato  understands  by  sther,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ordinaiy  usage,  the 
purer  air  lying  next  to  our  atmo- 
sphere, and  still  more  definitely  he 
says,  Tim.  58  D :  kipos  rh  iyayd- 
araroy  ifrlKkriv  ouO^p  KoXoitfiwos, 
The  aether  is  not  a  fifth  element  with 
him.  He  could  not  admit  the  dode- 
cahedron (as  Martin  proves,  ii.  245 
sqq.)  in  his  construction  of  the 
elements,  because  it  is  bounded,  not 
by  triangles,  but  equilateral  pen- 
tagons, which  again  are  composed 
neither  (as  Stallbaum  thinks,  ad 
loc.)  of  equilateral  nor  of  rectan- 
gular triangles  of  one  of  the  two 
Platonic  elementary  forms.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  the  theory  which 
constructs  the  elementary  bodies 
out  of  triangles,  and  explains  the 
transition  of  one  element  into 
another  by  the  separation  and  dif- 
ferent combination  of  its  elemen- 
tary triangles,   belongs  originally 


to  Plato  and  not  to  Philolaus,  who 
classes  the  dodecahedron  as  ah 
elementary  form  with  the  four 
other  bodies.  The  form  which  this 
theory  takes  in  Plato  must  be 
foreign  to  Philolaus,  because  Plato's 
reduction  of  matter  to  pure  space 
is  unknown  to  him.  Plato  himself 
clearly  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  discoveiy  is  his  own,  when  he 
introduces  the  enquiry  about  the 
material  primal  cause  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  four  elements,  Tim. 
48  B,  with  the  remark:  vvv  yhf 
ob9tl$  irw  y4y§<rty  ahr&y  fitfiiiyvKty, 
itW*  &s  «(8^(rt,  Kvp  5  rl  wot 4  iart 
Kol  tKcurroy  a^Sav,  Kiyofitv  &px^ 
aina  ri04fi9voiy  aroixua  rov  xayT6s. 
"  All  superficies,  he  says,  53  C 
sqq.,  consist  of  triangles,  and  all 
triangles  arise  out  of  two  different 
right-angled  triangles,  the  isosceles 
and  the  scalene ;  of  the  scalene, 
however,  the  best  and  consequently 
the  most  congenial  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  elements  is  that  of 
which  the  lesser  cathetus  is  half  us 
large  as  the  h^'pothenuse.  Out  of 
six  such  triangles  arises  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  out  of  lour 
isosceles  triangles  arises  a  square. 
Out  of  the  square  is  formed  the 
cube,  out  of  equilateral  triangles  the 
three  remaining  bodies.  (There- 
fore, 54  B  sq. :  rplywya  i^  &v  rh 
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them  ultimately  into  triangles,  in  the  transition  of  the 
elements^  one  into  another, — ^he  clearly  shows  that 
the  ground  which  underlies  them  is  not  a  Matter 
that  fills  space,  hut  space  itself.  From  this  ground 
these  determinate  bodies  are  to  be  formed  in  such  a 
manner  that  certain  parts  of  space  are  mathematically 
limited,  and  comprehended  in  definite  figures.**     Not 


c^iuvra  fi€fnixdyTtT<u ix  rod 

UroaK§\ovs  rpsyt&yov  ^vin^tfio<r04v.) 
The  fiict  that  he  here  attributes  to 
the  square  four  and  DOt  two,  to  the 
equilateral  triangle  six  and  not 
two  elementary  triangles,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  wish  to  resolve 
them  into  their  smallest  parts  (cf. 
Tim.  48  B).  For  thiM  purpose  he 
divided  the  equilateral  triangle  by 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  square 
by  the  diagonal  (cf.  Martin,  ii. 
230  :  according  to  Plutarch  the  Py- 
thagoreans emphasised  the  three- 
fold bisection  of  the  ccjnilateral 
triangle  by  its  porpen<iicular  as  an 
important  quality  of  it ;  see  vol.  i. 
337,  2).  From  the  combination 
of  the  <lement«  which  he  astsumes 
Plato  infers  that  only  a  part  of 
them  change  into  one  another  ;  v. 
next  note. 

*•  64  C:  not  all  the  elements 
pass  into  one  another,  but  only 
the  three  higher:  /«  y^p  ivhs 
iwavra  wtfpvKSra  KvOivruv  t€  twv 
liui6vo»v  iroAA^  (TfiiKp^  4k  rStv  ain&if 
|wa'T^<r€TOU,  iJ€x<Jw«»'*  t^  irpo<H\Kovra 
kcanois  (rx^Aiaro,  Koi  afxiKp^  Uray 
al  woWh,  KardL  t4  rpiytaya  ftiatrirap^, 
y€v6fi€yos  fts  iipiOfxhs  ivhs  6yKov 
fiiya  iiiroT€\4a(i€v  hy  &Wo  tUos  ey. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  sub- 
ject is  further  treated,  56  D  sqq. 
If  one  element  is  ^plit  up  by  an- 
other of  smaller  "parts,  or  a  smaller 
mass  of  the  Utter  crushed  by  a 


larger  mass  of  the  former,  or  if 
again  the  elementary  bodies  of  the 
smaller  are  united  by  the  pressure 
of  the  larger,  then  out  of  one  pait 
of  water  arise  two  parts  of  air  and 
one  part  of  fire,  out  of  one  part  of 
air  two  parts  of  fire,  and  vice  versd ; 
the  transition  of  one  element  into 
another  is  brought  about  by  the 
elementary  triangles  out  of  which 
it  is  composed  being  loosened  from 
one  another,  and  by  a  new  com- 
bination being  formed  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  in  a  different 
numerical  proportion.  The  whole 
conception  is  put  in  a  clear  light 
by  Plato's  words,  81  B  sq.,  on  the 
nourishment,  growth,  old  age,  and 
dejith  of  the  living  being. 

'Mf  Plato  presupposed  for  his 
construction  of  the  elements  a 
Material  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he 
must  either  have  viewed  it  as  a 
qualitiitively  equable  and  quanti- 
tatively undistinguished  mass,  out 
of  which  the  elements  arose,  be- 
cause certain  parts  of  this  mass 
transiently  take  the  form  of  the 
elementary  bodies — cube,  tetrahe- 
dron, &c.  (in  which  case  there 
would  be  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  every  element  could  not  come 
out  of  every  other) ;  or  he  must 
have  supposed  that  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  elements  the  mass  was 
made  in  the  form  of  corporeal 
elements  for  all  time.     But  then 
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indivisible  bodies,  but  indivisible  8ur£BMses,  are  supposed 
as  the  primary  constituents  of  the  corporeal.^  These 
produce  the  smallest  bodies  by  combining  vdth  certain 
figures.  Bodies  are  therefore  not  only  limited  by 
planes,  but  also  compounded  out  of  them ;  ^  a  Matter 
which  assumes  corporeal  figures  is  not  recognised. 

From  the  difference  of  their  figures  quantitative 
distinctions  also  arise  in  these  elemental  bodies.  Of 
those  which  consist  of  triangles  of  the  same  kind, 
each  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of 
such  triangles  which  it  contains.^  Similar  di£ferences 
are  found  within  particular  elements.     The  triangles 


anj  transition  of  one  element  into 
another  would  be  impossible,  and 
what  according  to  Plato  is  true 
only  of  the  earth,  but  according  to 
Empedocles  of  the  elements,  and 
to  Democritus  of  the  atoms — viz. 
that  they  may  intermingle  with, 
but  cannot  change  into,  one  another 
— must  hold  gootl  of  all  of  them.  In 
neither  case  could  he  speak  of  the 
resolution  of  the  elements  into 
triangles,  and  their  formation  out 
of  triangles,  in  the  way  we  have 
seen. 

.  "  Martin,  in  his  otherwise  ex- 
cellent exposition,  ii.  211  sq.,  is 
not  quite  right  in  saying  (with 
8impl.  I>e  C<ielo,  Schol.  in  Ar.  610 
a.  37  ;  Phi  lop.  gen.  et  corr.  47 
a.  o.)  :  Si  chacune  des  Jigures 
jAanes    qu'il    decrit    est    supposee 

qvoir  quel^ue  rpaisseur 

comme  den  feuilies  minces  dun 
Tnetal  quelconque^  tatUees  suivant 
Us  Jipures  quil  dicrit,  et  si  Con 
suppo^  C€s  feuilies  reunits  de 
Tnanihe  a  presenter  Capparence 
extericure  dfs  qiiatre  corps  solides 
d<mt  U  parte,  mats  a  Laustr  Vin* 
tSrieur  camplktement   vide,    toutes 


Us  transformations  indiquSes  a*ex- 
pliquent  parfaitenient.  ....... 

yous  considirons  done  Us  tri- 
angUs  et  Us  carris  de  Platan 
comme  des  feuUks  minces  de  ma- 
tihe  corporelU.  Plato  does  not, 
as  Martin  believes,  inaccurately 
call  plane  bodies  planes;  he  is 
thinking  of  actual  planes,  which, 
however,  he  treats  as  plane  bodies. 
This  is  easily  explained,  if  mathe- 
matical abstractions  are  once  taken 
as  something  real — more  real  than 
matter. 

'*  So  too  Aristotle,  who  here 
understands  the  Platonic  doctrines 
quite  correctly:  De  Coelo,  iii.  1, 
298  b.  33.  Ibid.  c.  7,  8 ;  305  a. 
35,  306  a.  sqq.,  gen.  et  corr.  i.  2, 
315  b.  30  sqq.  ii.  1,  329  a.  21  sq.; 
cf.  Alex.  Aphr.  Qusest.  nat.  ii.  13, 
against  the  variant  opinion  of 
many  Platonists. 

«'  54  C.  56  A,  D.  How  the  earth 
stands  to  the  three  other  elements 
as  regards  the  magnitude  of  its 
smallest  bodily  parts  is  not  here 
stated:  but  as  it  is  the  heaviest 
element,  it  must  have  the  largest 
parts.     Cf.  60  E. 
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of  each  sort  (and  consequently  also  the  elemental 
bodies  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  such  trian- 
gles) diflfer  in  magnitude,*®  and  thus  from  the  be- 
ginning there  is  a  diversity  in  kinds  of  matter,  which, 
coupled  with  the  mixture  of  these  kinds  in  unequal 
proportions,  perfectly  explains  the  infinite  multiplicity 
of  things. 

The  elemental  composition  of  bodies  regulates  their 
distribution  in  space.  Each  element  has  its  natural 
place  in  the  universe,  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  which, 
in  regard  to  its  preponderating  mass,  it  has  ite  dwell- 
ing.^ Lightness  and  heaviness  are  therefore  relative 
terms,  the  signification  of  which  changes  according 
to  position :  on  earth,  the  earthly  element  appears  the 
heavier ;  in  the  fiery  sphere,  fire.^®    There  can  never  be 


*•  67  C  sq. ;  this  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  previous  quotation, 
by  supposing  (with  Martin,  ii.  264) 
that  tne  largest  part  of  fire  is  never 
so  large  as  the  smallest  part  of 
air,  &;c. 

«•  62  D  sqq.,  67  B  sqq.  Plato 
here  derives  the  separation  of  mat- 
ter in  space  from  the  original  mo- 
tion of  matter ;  the  result  is  that 
the  lighter  rises  ami  the  heavier 
sinks,  just  as  in  the  winnowing  of 
com.  But  immediately  after,  he 
explains,  67  E  sq.,  the  motion  itself 
as  purely  physical,  springing  out 
of  the  dissimilarity  ot  the  elements. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive 
how  elementary  distinctions  and 
properties  could  have  come  into 
matter  before  Gf)d  divided  the 
latter  into  elementary  forms,  from 
which  alone  the  distinctions  can 
proceed.  We  may,  therefore,  class 
this  point  amongst  the  mythical 


parta  of  the  Timjeus ;  cf.  p.  391 
sq..  364  sq. 

*•  From  66  B  we  might  infer 
that  Plato  identified  he^ivinof^  and 
lightness  with  greatness  and  small- 
ness.  Fire,  he  says,  is  the  lightest 
of  the  three  superior  elements,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  the  smallest 
number  of  equal -sized  parta,  an«i 
similarly  the  two  others  in  pro- 
portion. Hence  the  further  notion, 
that  just  HS  smallness  is  merely  a 
smaller  amount  of  greatness,  so 
lightness  is  only  a  smaller  amount 
of  heaviness.  Everything  tends 
to  the  mean  ;  that  which  has  large 
parts  tends  to  it  more  powerfully 
than  that  which  has  smaller  parts. 
So  the  latter  is  moved  upwani  not 
of  its  own  nature,  but  by  the  pres- 
sure of  heavy  bodies.  (So  I)e- 
niocritus  ;  v.  vol.  i.  701,  713.)  Plato 
himself,  however,  expressly  rejects 
the  supposition,   b2   C  sqq.,   that 
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a  complete  separation  of  material  substances.  The 
external  orbit  of  the  universe,  being  circular  and  con- 
tinuous, presses  together  the  bodies  contained  in  it,'* 
and  will  not  allow  of  any  empty  space  between  them.'* 
Consequently  the  smaller  bodies  are  crowded  into  the 
interstices  of  the  greater,  and  there  results  a  continual 
mixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter.**  The  per- 
petual motion  and  decomposition  of  the  elements  is  a 
consequence  of  this  admixture.  As  long  as  an  ele- 
mental Body  is  among  its  kindred,  it  remains  im- 
changed  ;  for  among  bodies  which  are  similar  and  uni- 
form none  can  change,  or  be  changed  by,  another.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  smaller  proportions  of  one  element  are 


everything  moves  downward  by 
DHture,  and  upward  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  some  compulsion.  In 
the  universe,  there  is  no  up  and 
down,  only  an  inner  and  an  outer; 
nor  does  he  imagine  any  general 
striving  towards  the  mean,— cer- 
tainly not  a  universal  attraction  of 
all  matter.  He  simply  says  that 
every  element  has  its  natural 
phice,  out  of  which  it  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  force ;  to  tliis  force 
it  oflfers  greater  opposition  the 
greater  its  mass.  The  natural 
place  of  all  bodies  is  the  Kdrot. 
Towards  this  they  strive;  and  the 
heaviness  of  a  body  consists  merely 
in  its  striving  to  unite  itself  with 
what  is  congenial  (or  to  prevent 
its  separation  from  it).  Ritter,  ii. 
400,  wrongly  infers  from  Tim.  61 
C,  that  the  I'loments  have  sensation 
together  with  this  striving ;  the 
words  cCtaOijffiv  twdpxfiy  5€i  sig- 
nify (asiStallbaum  rightly  explains) 
that  they  must  be  an  object  of 
sensation. 

"  Cf.  vol.  i.  374,  2;  637  (Emped. 


v.  133). 

*^  58  A  sqq.,  60  C.  Empedocles 
and  Anazagoras,  following  the 
Eleatics  (see  vol.  i.  472,  2; 
516;  620,  2;  803,  1),  had  denied 
Void.  Hence  a  double  difficulty 
to  Plato.  First,  his  four  elemen- 
tary bodies  never  fill  up  any  space 
so  completely  that  no  intermediate 
space  is  left  (Arist.  de  Casio,  iii. 
8,  beginn.),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  no  sphere  can  be  entirely 
filled  out  by  rectilineal  figures. 
And  the  resolution  of  an  elemen- 
tary body  into  its  component  tri- 
angles must  produce  a  void  each 
time,  as  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween them  (Martin,  ii.  255  sq.). 
Plato  must  either  have  disre^rded 
these  difficulties  (which,  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  would  have  been 
strange  for  a  mathematician  to  do), 
or  else  he  does  not  mean  to  deny 
void  absolutely,  but  merely  to  as- 
sort that  no  space  remains  void 
whitfh  can  at  all  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  body. 

»•  58  A  sq. 
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contained  in  greater  proportions  of  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  universal  pressure  they  are  crushed  or 
cut  up.;  ^  and  their  constituent  parts  must  either  pass 
over  into  the  form  of  the  stronger  element,  or  make 
their  escape  to  their  kindred  element  in  their  natural 
place.  Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
elements :  the  diversity  of  Matter  is  the  cause  of  its 
constant  motion.**  The  sum  of  the  four  elements  con- 
stitutes the  universe.     (Tim.  32  G  sqq.) 


'*  Further  details  on  this  reso- 
lution of  the  elements,  60  £  sqq. 

•»  66  C-68,  C  (with  57  E : 
KltnftTiy  tls  &iw/ua\^Ti7Ta  ^<i  rdBm- 
ficF,cf.  the  quotation  R.  i.  302-3). 
This  doctrine  of  the  elements  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  sepa- 
rate phenomena,  remarkable  for 
its  acuteness,  though  naturally 
insufficient  for  the  demands  of 
modem  knowledge.  He  treats 
next,  58  C  sqq.,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fire,  air,  and  particu- 
larly water,  under  which  he  in- 
cludes liquid  (SSwp  iyphv),  but  also 
what  is  fusible  (05.  x«^<^»')t  the 
metals,  and  then  ice,  hail,  snow, 
hoar  frost,  the  juice  of  plants 
^particularly  wine),  oil,  honey, 
&Khs  (not  opium,  as  Martin  thinks, 
ii.  262,  but  the  acids  obtained  from 
plants  to  curdle  milk,  so  called  in 
Homer).  Further,  60  B  sqq.  he 
treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  earth, 
stone,  bricks,  natron,  lava,  glass, 
wax,  ^c. ;  61  D  sqq.,  of  warmth, 
and  cold,  hardness  and  scftness, 
heaviness  and  lightness  ;  64  A  Bq. 
of  the  conditions  under  which  any 
thing  becomes  the  object  of  sensa- 
tions of  ploisure  or  pain  ;  65  6  sqq. 
of  the  qualities  of  things  percept- 
ible by  taste  ;  66  D  sqq.  on  smells, 
which  all  arise  either  in  the  tran- 


sition of  air  into  water,  or  of  water 
into  air ;  in  the  former  case  they 
are  called  ifitx^rit  «in  the  latter 
Kaarp6s:  67  A  sqq.  cf.  80  A  sq. 
treats  of  tones ;  67  C-69  A  (cf. 
Meno,  76  C  sq.),  of  colours.  To 
explain  these  phenomena  Plato 
starts  from  his  pre-suppositions  as 
to  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
elements.  He  seeks  to  show  who 
the  separate  bodies,  according  to 
the  composition  of  thoir  smallest 
parts  and  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
mediate space,  at  one  time  admit 
air  and  fire  to  pass  through,  but 
are  burst  by  water,  at  another 
time  forbid  the  entrance  of  water 
and  admit  fire.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  two  former  are 
dest-ructible  by  water,  and  the 
latter  by  fire.  He  explains  the 
hardening  of  molten  metals,  the 
freezing  of  water,  the  condensa- 
tion of  earth  into  stone,  and  the 
like,  by  supposing  that  the  parts 
of  fire  and  water  contained  in 
them,  passing  out  and  seeking 
their  natural  place,  press  the  sur- 
rounding air  against  the  materials  ' 
in  question,  and  so  condense  them. 
Similarly  (79  E-80  C  ;  cf.  Martin, 
ii.  342  sqq.),  he  tries  to  explain 
the  downward  motion  of  lightning, 
the  apparently  attractive  power  of 
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III.  The  World-Syatem. — ^The  further  description 
of  the  universe  contains  much  that  is  of  a  specific  cha* 
racter,  distinguishing  it  from  the  theories  of  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Democritus,  as  also  from  the  system  of  Phi- 
lolaus  ;  though  in  its  whole  spirit  it  greatly  resembles 
the  latter.  The  shape  of  the  universe  is  that  of  a 
globe.**  Within  this  globe  three  divisions  are  to  be 
distinguished,  answering  to  the  three  Pythagorean 
regions  of  the  world,  though  they  are  not  actually 
identified  with  them  by  Plato.  The  earth  is  placed  as 
a  round  ball  in  the  centre,*^  at  the  axis  of  the  universe* 
Then  follow  the.  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  other 
planets,  in  circles  described  around  the  earth,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  intervals  of  the  harmonic 
system.      The   heaven   of  fixed   stars,  one  undivided 


amber  and  the  magnet^  and  other 
phenomena.  He  observes  that 
every  sensation  depends  upon  a 
motion  of  the  object  which  occa- 
sions it ;  this  motion  is  transmitted 
through  the  intervening  space  to 
the  senses,  and  further  to  the  soul, 
&c.  I  cannot  here  enter  further 
into  this  portion  of  the  dialogue; 
much  uselul  matter  is  given  by 
Martin,  ii.  254-294  ;  Steinhart,  vi. 
251  sq. ;  Susemihl,  ii.  425  sq.,  432 
sqq. 

■•  This  is  so  according  to  the 
Tim.  33  B  sqq.  because  the  sphere 
is  the  mo»t  perfect  figure,  and  be- 
cause the  universe  needs  no  limbs. 

"  40  B  (with  which  cf.  Bockh, 
Cosm.  8yst.  Plat.  p.  59  sqq.;  Klein. 
Schr.  iii.  294  sqq.):  cf.  62  E; 
Phaeilo,  108  E.  The  statement  of 
Theophrastus  apud  Plut,  qusest. 
Plat.  viii.  1,  p.  1006  ;  Numa,  c.  ii. 
— viz.  that  Plato  in  his  later  years 


regretted  having  made  the  earth 
the  middle  point  of  the  universe 
in  the  Timseus,  because  this  be- 
longed to  a  better,  Le.  the  central 
fire — is  witli  good  reason  suspected 
by  Martin,  ii.^1,  and  Bockh,  Cosm. 
Syst.  144  sqq.,  because  (1)  it  rests 
merely  on  a  report  which  might 
easily  have  been  transferred  to 
Plato  by  Academics  of  Pythagorean 
tendencies  (Arist  De  Ccelo,  ii.  13- 
293  a.  27) ;  because  (2)  even  the 
latest  works  of  Plato  display  no 
trace  of  any  such  opinion  ;  and  (3) 
the  Epinomis,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  editor  of  the  laws^ 
one  of  Plato's  most  strictly  astro- 
nomical pupils,  and  designed  for 
the  astronomical  completion  of 
Uiis  latter  dialogue — is  acquainted 
only  with  the  geocentric  system  of 
the  Timseus :  see  986  A  sqq.,  990 
A  sq. 
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sphere,  forms  the  outermost  circle.**     The  earth  is  im- 
movable.*^    The  heaven  of  fixed  stars  turns  in  one  day 


•"  86  B  sqq.,  40  A  sq.  (On  the 
distance  of  the  planets,  cf.  p.  350.) 
Besides  the  above  conceptions, 
Gruppe,  Kosm.  Syst  d.  Gr.  126, 
would  attribute  to  Plato  the  doc- 
trines of  the  epicycle,  and  the  ec- 
centric; cf.  against  him  Bockh, 
Kosm.  Syst.  126  sq.  A  different 
system  from  that  of  the  Timieus 
(viz.  the  Philolaic  system)  has 
been  suspected  in  the  Phsedrus, 
246  E  sqq. ;  I  think,  however, 
that  Susemihl,  Genet  Entw.  i. 
234  sq.  is  right  in  limiting  the  in- 
fluence of  Philolaus  to  a  few 
traits.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mar- 
tin (ii.  138  sq.,  114),  andStallbanm 
(in  mythum  Plat,  de  div.  amoris 
ortu,  cf.  Susemihl  in  Jahn's  Jahrb. 
Ixxv,  689  sq.),  in  trying  to  make 
out  the  twelve  gods  of  the  Phsedrus 
by  adding  the  three  regions  of 
water,  air,  aud  sether  to  the  earth, 
and  the  eight  circles  of  the  btars. 
Plato  would  not  have  called  tliese 
elements  gods,  and  the  description 
of  moving  does  not  sAit  them.  The 
twelve  gods  of  the  popular  religion 
are  meant,  and  astronomical  deter- 
minations are  transferred  to  them. 
Consequently  we  can  draw  no  con- 
clusion from  the  passage.  Further 
details  apud  8usemihl. 

•"  Bockh  has  shown  that  this  is 
Plato's  real  meaning,  De  Plat. 
Syst.  Coel.  glob.  p.  vi.  sqq.  (1810), 
and  subsequently  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Cosmic  system  of  Plato,  pp.  1 4, 
76,  and  Kl.  Schr.  loc.  cit.  (in  op- 

riition  to  Gruppe,  die  Kosm,  Syst. 
Gr.  1851,  p.  1  sqq.  ond  Grote, 
Plato's  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  1860,  cf.  Plato,  iii.  257  ; 
Martin,  vi.  86  sqq.,  and  Susemihl 
in    Jahn's  Jahrb.  Ixxv,   698   sq. 


against  a  follower  of  Gruppe). 
This  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  irom  the  circumstance 
that  Plato,  Tim.  39  B,  derives  day 
and  night  from  the  motion  of  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and,  38 
C  sqq.,  39  B ;  Eep.  x.  616  C  tqq., 
throughout  he  reckons  the  sun 
among  the  planets ;  by  the  former 
the  daily,  and  by  the  latter  the 
yearly  motion  of  the  earth  is  kept 
up.  It  might  be  naid  that  ^i^e 
could  account  for  the  motion  of 
the  constellations  by  supposing 
that,  together  with  the  daily  revo- 
lution of  the  firmament  and  the 
indi\n(lual  motions  of  the  planets, 
there  is  also  a  revolution  of  the 
earth,  either  from  east  to  wes%  or 
west  to  east,  but  far  less  rapid 
than  that  of  the  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars.  But  Plato  has  no- 
where suggested  this  idea,  nor 
made  the  least  effort  to  explain 
the  phenomena  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  such  an  artificial 
and  far-fetched  hypothesis.  The 
TirasBUs,  34  A  sq.,  36  B  sqq.  38  E 
sq.,  40  A,  always  speaks  of  two 
motions  only  of  the  tirhole  heaven 
and  the  planets,  and  the  Phaedo, 
109  A,  undoubtedly  treats  the 
earth  as  at  rest.  Bockh,  Kosm. 
Syst.  63  sqq.,  proves  that  Tim.  40 
B  does  not  contradict  this  view: 
tiK\ofiivy]v  there  means  not  *  re- 
volving '  but  *  formed  into  a  ball.* 
In  the  Laws,  vii.  822,  we  have  the 
same  statement  »is  Tim.  39  A. 
Aristotle  certainly  says  De  Ccelo,  ii. 
13,  293,  b.  30 :  tnoi  U  koX  Kftfiiyyir 
fir)  rov  KivTQOV  <pair\y  owt^v  (the 
earth  )fXX€0'9ai  koX  kivcutOcu  icfpl  rhr 
8(&  iroKr^s  rtrafi4vov  ir6\0Vf   Sunttp 
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around  the  axis  of  the  universe,  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  from  east  to  west;  and  the  circles  compre- 
hended in  it  are  likewise  carried  round  with  the  same 
motion.  They  themselves,  however,  move  in  various 
periods  of  revolution  (increasing  according  to  their 
distance)  around  the  earth,  in  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic, 
from  west  to  east.  Their  courses  are  therefore,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  circles,  but  spirals ;  and  as  those 
which  have  the  shortest  periods  move  the  quickest  in 
a  direction  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  whole,  it 
appears  as  if  they  remained  the  furthest  behind  this 
motion.     The  swiftest  look   like  the   slowest :   those 


4y  T<^  Tiftol^r  T^ypoirreu,  and  Kiviiff- 
0ai  (as  Prantl  shows  in  his  edition, 
p.  311)  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  text  (with  two  MSS.  and  Bek- 
ker),  because  it  recurs  c.  14  begin. 
unanimouHly  attested.  There  are 
many  things  against  Bockh's  view 
(loc.  cit.  76  sqq.)  that  the  mention 
of  the  Timseus  (fi«nr€p  ....  ytyp.) 
refers  only  to  the  IXXtirBui  (or 
4l\u(T0ou\  and  not  to  the  additional 
Ktpu<r0ai,  and  that  Aristotle  here 
meant  to  attribute  the  assertion 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the 
axis  of  the  universe  not  to  Plato 
himself,  but  to  others  unknown  to 
us.  It  only  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  Plato  supposed  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  an  axis, 
whether  daily  or  in  a  longer  space 
of  time.  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
conjecture  (Prantl,  loc.  cit. ;  Suse- 
mihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  380  sq.)  that 
Plato  ascribed  to  the  earth  at  least 
a  vibrating  motion  towanls  the 
axis  of  the  universe,  and  that  this 
is  what  the  KtytlaBai  of  Aristotle 
refers  to.  Aristotle,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  c.  14,  296  a.  34  sq.,  7, 


means  a  motion  from  west  to  east 
corresponding  to  the  individual 
movement  of  the  planets ;  the 
Timseus,  on  the  contrary,  says 
nothing  about  a  motion  of  the 
earth.  Since,  then,  this  word 
cannot  be  removed  from  the 
passage  of  Aristotle,  we  can  only 
acknowledge  that  in  this  case 
Aristotle  misunderstood  the  words 
of  the  Timseus,  perhaps  led  to  do 
so  by  some  Platonists  who  took 
the  passage  in  that  way.  This 
was  quite  possible  from  the  words, 
and  Plato  is  even  thus  credited 
with  far  less  extravagance  than 
we  find  in  the  Meteorology,  ii.  2, 
356  b.  32  sqq.  The  passage  of 
the  Timaeus,  ap.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  39» 
123  (perhaps  from  Heraclides; 
see  Part  i.  p.  687,  4,  2nd  edit.) 
refers  to  a  daily  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis.  Cf.  Teich- 
miiller,  Stud.  z.  (Jesch.  d.  Begritfe, 
238  sqq.,  whose  explanation  agrees 
in  its  results  with  the  above, 
which  was  written  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  work. 
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which  overtiEJte  the  others  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  appear  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  be  overtaken 
by  them.*® 

These  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  give  rise  to 
Time,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  duration  of  their 
periods.**  A  complete  cosmical  period,  or  perfect 
year,  has  elapsed,  when  all  the  planetary  circles  at  the 
end  of  their  revolution  have  arrived  at  the  same  point 
of  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars,  from  which  they  set  out.*' 
The  duration  of  this  cosmical  year  Plato  fixes,  not 
according  to  astronomical  calculation,  but  by  arbitrary 
conjecture,  at  ten  thousand  years :  **  and  he  seems  to 


«•  Tim.  36  B  sqq.,  39  B  sqq. : 
cf.  Rep.  X.  617  A  Bq.;  Laws,  vii. 
822  A  sq. ;  also  Epinora.  986 
E  sq.,  and  Bockh,  Eosm.  Syst.  16- 
69 ;  Mnrtin,  ii.  42  sq.,  80  sq.  As 
regards  the  time  of  the  planets*  re- 
volution, Plato  supposes  it  the 
same  for  the  sun,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury (this  is  the  order  in  which  he 
puts  them,  reckoning  outwards). 
The  motion  of  the  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  denoted  as  M  5f  (i&, 
Tim.  36  C.  of  the  planets  as  ^ir* 
dpurrcp^,  plainly  in  order  that  the 
more  complete  motion  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  mdre  complete  ob- 
i'ects.  In  this  Plato  must  have 
)y  an  artifice  contented  himself 
with  the  ordinary  usage  which 
makes  the  east  the  right  and  the 
west  the  left  side  of  the  world. 
The  motion  from  east  to  west  is 
therefore  towards  the  left,  and 
vice  versd.  V.  Bockh,  p.  28  sqq. 
Laws,  vi.  760  D ;  on  another  occa- 
sion, Spin.  987  B,  in  an  astrono- 
mical reference,  the  east  is  treated 
as  the  right  side. 

*»  Tim.  37  D-38  C,  39  B  sqq. 


Hence  the  tenet  here  that  time 
was  created  with  the  world  (see  p. 
669).  Ibid,  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween endless  time  and  eternity. 
Maguire's  (PI.  Id.  103,  see  chap, 
vii.  42)  assertion,  that  Plato  con- 
sidered time  as  something  merely 
subjective  is  entirely  without 
foundation. 

«  39  D. 

**  This  duration  of  the  year  of 
the  world  (pre-supposed  Rep.  vii. 
646  B,  as  will  be  shown  later  on) 
is  expressed  more  definitely  in  the 
statement  (Phaedr.  248  C.  E,  249 
B;  Rep.  x.  616  A  C,  621  D),  that 
the  souls  which  have  not  fallen 
remain  free  from  the  body  through- 
out one  revolution  of  the  universe, 
while  the  others  enter  into  human 
life  ten  times.and  after  each  period 
of  life  among  men  have  to  com- 
plete a  period  of  1000  years 
(strictly  speaking,  the  period  would 
be  11,000  years,  but  the  inaccu- 
racy must  be  attributed  to  the 
myth).  Hence  the  curious  asser- 
tion, Tim.  23  D  sq.,  that  the  oldest 
historical    recollection    does     not 
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connect  with  it,  periodical  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  world.^  The  particular  heavenly  bodies  are  so 
inserted  in  their  orbits  that  they  never  change  their 
place  in  them :  the  forward  motion  around  the  universal 
centre  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  these  bodies  as  such,  but 
to  their  circles.**  Plato,  however,  gives  to  each  of  them 
a  movement  around  its  own  axis,*^  but  this  assumption 


reach  beyond  9000  years.  Other 
oilcalations  of  the  great  years  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  Platonic  (cf. 
Martin,  ii.  80;.  Plato  is  so  evi- 
dently giving  a  round  number  with 
his  usual  mixture  of  dogmatism 
and  s3rmboU8m,  that  to  connect  his 
great  year,  as  Steinhart  does,  vT. 
102,  with  observjitions  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  equinoxes,  is  beside 
the  question.  Cf.  Susemihl,  Phil. 
XV.  423  sq. ;  Gon.  Ent.  ii.  360,  379. 

**  Polit.  269  C  sqq..  where  of 
course  (cf.  Tim.  36  £,  and  else- 
where)  Plato  is  not  in  earnest  in 
supposing  tliat  God  from  time  to 
time  withdraws  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world :  Tim.  22  B  sqq., 
23  D ;  Liiws,  iii.  677  A  sqq. 

*»  This  is  clear  from  Tim.  36  B 
sqq.,  38  C.  40  A  sq.  But  it  is  not 
quite  clear  how  we  are  to  conceive 
this  circle  itself.  The  description 
mentioned  p.  358,  depicts  the  circles 
of  the  phinets  as  small  bands  bent 
into  a  circle,  and  the  circle  of  the 
fixed  stars  as  a  band  of  the  same 
kind,  only  much  broader;  doubt- 
less Pinto  imagined  the  latter  (as 
it  appears  to  the  eye)  as  a  sphere, 
and  the  circles  of  the  planets  only 
as  linear  or  like  a  band. 

••  Tim.  40  A  :  Kiyfiff* is   9h   Z6o 

awry  Kar^  rainh,  wepircivaln&v  iu\ 
To   wp6a$fy  frirb    rrjs     rairrov      ical 


6fioiov  wtpuf^opas  K^Knovfitrtp.  Plato 
says  this  of  the  fixed  stars; 
whether  he  intended  that  it  should 
hold  good  of  the  planets  is  ques- 
tionable. In  favour  of  this  view 
we  might  allege  that  the  motion 
which  Plato  considers  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  reason  (cf.  p.  368  sq.) 
must  also  belong  to  the  planets : 
for  they  are  rational  beings  f)r  visi- 
ble gods.  And  ace.  to  p.  40  B 
(where  I  cannot  agree  with  Suse- 
mihFs  explanation,  Philol.  xv.  426) 
they  are  fashioned  according  to  the 
fixed  stars  (icar*  iKtiva  yiyovtv). 
These  reasons,  however,  are  not 
decisive.  The  planets  may  be 
fashioned  according  to  the  fixed 
stars  .without  at  the  same  time  re- 
sembling them  in  all  points ;  and 
Plato  himself,  loc.  cit.,  distinctly 
indicates  their  difference,  in  that 
the  one  icor^  rainh.  iv  taint^  arp€- 
^6fi€ya  &cl  n4y*i,  while  the  others 
are  Tpnr6ixfva  icol  irKdvTiv  itrxoyra^ 
which  rather  means  that  the  latter 
are  without  motion  4v  rahr^.  In 
the  case  of  the  fixed  stars  reason 
is  connected  with  their  reflex  mo 
tion  ;  but  even  the  earth,  40  C, 
is  designated  as  a  divinity,  al- 
though it  has  not  that  motion  (as 
Susemihl  rightly  remarks,  loc.  cit.) ; 
and  this  also  holds  good  of  the 
central  fire  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  the  *EffT(a  of  the  Plieedrus 
(247  A).    Ab  only  two  and  not 
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is  manifestly  the  result,  not  of  astronomical  observation, 
but  of  speculative  theory.*^  The  stars  must  revolve 
around  themselves,  because  this  is  the  motion  of  rea- 
son,*® and  they  must  partake  in  reason.  Far  from 
seeing,  like  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  only  dead 
masses  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  Plato  regards  them  as 
living  beings,  whose  souls  must  be  higher  and  diviner 
than  human  souls,  in  proportion  as  their  bodies  are 
brighter  and  fairer  than  ours.**  In  this  he  is  evidently 
influenced  by  the  even  and  regular  motion,  in  which 
the  stars  as  nearly  as  possible  follow  pure  mathematical 
laws.*°  If  the  soul  is,  generally,  the  moving  principle, 
the  most  perfect   soul   must  be   where   there   is   the 


three  motions  are  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  the  planets  (38  C  sqq.), 
I  think  (with  Steinhart,  vi.  109 ; 
Suseraihl,  loc.  cit.  and  Genet. 
Entw.  ii.  385)  that  Plata  more 
probably  attributed  to  the  planets 
the  motion  on  their  own  axes 
which  Martin,  Etudes,  ii.  83,  and 
Bockh,  Kosm.  Syst.  69,  with  Pro- 
clus,  ascribe  to  them.  The  planets 
do  not,  like  the  fixed  stars,  belong 
to  the  kvkKos  rahrov,  but  to  the 
k{>kKos  dar4pov  (see  p.  358). 

*'  There  is  no  phenomenon 
which  they  serre  to  explain,  nor 
any  law  known  to  Plato  from 
which  they  could  be  derived  ;  and 
the  coruscation  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Susemihl  mentions  loc.  cit. 
could  at  the  most  have  been  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  confirmation 
but  not  as  the  proper  ground  of 
the  theory. 

*•  See  p.  369  sq.  and  note  2,  the 
wonls  ircpl  r.  ain.   .  .  Ziavoovfitvcfi. 

**  Tim.  38  E,  39  E  s^^q. :  there 
are  four  kinds  of  vital  existences  ; 
the  first  is  the  heavenly,  belong- 


ing to  the  gods.  The  Demi- 
urgus  formed  this  for  the  most 
part  out  of  fire,  so  that  it  might  be 
as  beautiful  and  bright  to  look 
upon  as  possible,  and  gave  it  the 
round  form  of  the  universe,  and 
the  motions  discussed  above: 
4(  fis  9^  rris  airlas  yiyovtv  5<r* 
dirA-cu^  rSiv  6.(rrfmv  (^  Biia  tma 
iral  iXBia  xal  Kark  roinhi  iv  tovt^ 
arpt<p6iJL€va  del  fieVec  t^  8i  rp€T6- 
fitva .  .  .  Kar*  iKfiya  yiyoyty.  Cf, 
Laws,  X.  886  D,  898  D  sqq.,  xii. 
966  D  sqq. ;  Crat.  397  C. 

•*  As  Plato  says.  Rep.  vii.  630 
A,  even  the  stars  cannot  correspond 
to  mathematical  rules  quite  per- 
fectly, and  without  any  deviation, 
because  after  all  they  are  visible, 
and  have  a  body.  lie  thus  seems 
to  have  noticed  that  the  phe- 
nomena do  not  altogether  agree 
with  his  astronomical  system  ;  but 
instead  of  giving  an  astronomical 
solution  of  the  difficulty  (which 
was  indeed  impossible  to  him),  he 
cuts  the  knot  by  a  mere  theory. 
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most  perfect  motion ;  and  if  the  motive  power  in  the 
Soul  is  accompanied  by  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  the 
highest  knowledge  must  belong  to  that  soul  which  by  a 
perfectly  regular  motion  of  body  evinces  the  highest 
reason.^^  If  the  Cosmos,  absolutely  umform  and  har- 
monious, circling  about  itself,  possesses  the  most  divine 
and  most  reasonable  soul,  those  parts  of  the  Cosmos 
which  most  nearly  approximate  to  it  in  form  and 
motion  will  most  largely  participate  in  this  privilege. 
The  stars  are  therefore  the  noblest  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  all  created  natures;  they  are  the  created 
gods,*^  as  the  universe  is  the  one  created  God.  Man 
may  learn  how  to  regulate  the  lawless  movements  of 
his  soul  by  their  unchanging  courses :  ^  he  himself 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  them  in  worth  and  perfec- 
tion. So  strongly  was  the  Greek  deification  of  nature 
at  work,  even  in  the  philosopher  who  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  tiuni  away  the  thought  of  his  nation  from 
the  many-coloiu:ed  multiplicity  of  the  phenomenon  to  a 
colourless  conceptual  world  beyond.  As  to  the  person- 
ality of  tliese  gods,  and  whether  thought  combined 
witli  self-consciousness  belongs  to  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  to  man,  Plato  seems  never  to  have  enqidred.** 


**  Cf.  p.  344  sq.  Henco  in  Diws, 
2.  898,  1)  8qq.  (on  the  basis  of 
the  pyschology  developed  loccit.), 
it  is  shown  thut  the  stars  are  gods. 
(There  is  nothing  in  the  passage 
about  the  animation  of  the  years, 
months,  and  seasons,  such  as 
Teichmiiller,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d. 
Begr.  362,  iinds  in  899  B,  and  by 
-which  he  would  make  out  that 
the  animation  of  the  stirs  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally ;  the  passage 


simply  says  that  souIh — those  of  the 
stars — ^are  iriinw  roinwv  oTruu.) 

*'  d€o\  6paro\  ical  y§inriiTo\,  Tim. 
40  D ;  cf.  41  A  sqq.,  and  supra, 
note  49. 

»»  Tim.  47  B  sq. 

"  Teichmiiller  (Stud.  z.  Gesch. 
d.  Begr.  186  sq. ;  cf.  363  sqq.)  says 
that  Plato*8  created  (gewordene) 
gods  are  merely  metaphorical: 
meaning  that  the  Ideas  of  the  ^ods, 
just  as  the  Ideas  of  mortal  beings, 
G 
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The  Timaeus**  sums  up  the  result  of  its  whole 
cosmogony  in  the  concept  of  the  world  as  the  perfect 
^S>ov.    Made  like  the  Idea  of  the  Living  One  (the  av- 


aro  contained  in  the  Idea  of  the 
animal.  He  can  of  course  appeal 
to  the  difficulty  which  results  as 
soon  as  over  we  endearour  to 
determine  precisely  the  conception 
of  the  spiritual  individuality  of 
the  stars,  as  well  as  to  the  ob- 
viously mythical  elements  which 
ran  through  the  narrative  of  their 
creation  (39  E  sq.,  42  A  sq.). 
But  similar  difficulties  arise  in 
very  many  doctrinal  determinations 
without  giving  us  any  right  to  re- 
ject them  as  un-Platonic ;  as  e.g. 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  World-soul, 
and  of  the  thAo  parts  of  the 
human  soul.  &c.  If  the  nar- 
rative of  the  origin  of  the  stars 
bears  the  same  mythical  character 
as  the  wliole  cosmogony  of  the 
Timseus,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Plato  is  not  in  earnest  in  what  ho 
says  about  its  intelligence  and  di- 
vinity, not  only  hero  but  also  in 
the  Laws.  He  speaks  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  world  in  an  equally 
mythical  way,  but  he  does  not 
therefore  doubt  that  the  world  is 
the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the 
Idea, — the  become  God.  He  tells 
us  myth  after  myth  about  the  ori- 
^n  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul ; 
but  who  can  dispute  that  the  soul 
is  to  him  the  divine  in  man,  the 
Beat  of  the  intellect?  Plato  dis- 
tinctly gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  ciso  is  essentially  diffiircnt 
with  the  divinity  of  the  stars,  and 
with  the  divinity  of  the  purely 
mythical  gods  Cliromos,  Ehea.  &c. 
In  the  well-known  passtigo  of  Tim. 
40  E  sq.,  he  refuses  with  withering 
Srony  to  express  his  views  about 
these,  as  he  has  just  done  in  tlie 
case  of  the  former;  and  Teichmiil- 


ler  himself  has  correctly  enun- 
ciated the  reasons  vhich,  according 
to  the  above,  induced  Plato,  as 
they  did  Aristotle  and  other  philo- 
sophers afterwards,  to  suppose 
that  the  stars  are  animated  by' an 
intellect  far  higher  than  that  of 
men.  Where  the  tenets,  which  a 
philosopher  expresses  with  all  defi- 
niteness,  so  clearly  proceed  from 
pre-suppositions  admowledged  by 
him,  wo  cannot  doubt  that  they 
correspond  to  his  actual  opinions. 
Plato  certainly  does  not  in  the 
least  endeavour  to  form  for  us  a 
more  precise  conception  of  the  ani- 
mation of  the  stars.  He  docs  not 
tell  us  whether  he  attributes  to 
them  a  self -consciousness,  sensi- 
bility, or  will,  whether,  in  short,  he 
imagines  their  life  to  bo  personal 
or  not  But  h:is  he  made  any 
such  scientific  statement  with  re- 
ference to  the  World-soul  or  tlio 
Divinity  ?  Has  he  accurately  ana- 
lysed human  self-consciousness? 
Whenever  the  doctrines  of  an  an- 
cient philosopher  give  us  occa- 
sion to  ask  questions,  to  which  we 
find  no  answers  in  that  philoso- 
pher's works,  our  first  enquiry 
should  always  be  whether  he  ever 
proposed  these  questions  to  him- 
self; and  in  the  present  case  w© 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  this. 

»*  30  C  sqq.,  36  E,  37  C.  39  E, 
34  A  sq.,  68  E,  92  end.  Cf.  begin- 
ning of  the  Critias.  This  exposi- 
tion might,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  been  borrowed  from  Philo- 
laus,  if  we  could  depend  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  in 
Stob.  YjcI.  i.  420,  the  beginning 
of  which  has  many  points  of  simi- 
larity with  Tim.  32  C  sqq.,  37  A, 
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ToJSov),  80  far  as  the  created  can  be  like  the  Eternal, 
comprehending  in  its  body  the  totality  of  the  corporeal, 
participating,  by  means  of  its  soul,  in  individual  and 
endless  life  and  in  divine  reason,  never  growing  old  nor 
passing  away,*^  the  Cosmos  is  the  best  of  things  created, 
the  perfect  copy  of  the  everlasting  and  invisible  God : 
itself  a  blessed  God,  sole  in  its  kind,  sufficing  to  itself 
and  in  need  of  no  other.     In  this  description  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognise  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.     Even  Plato  is  far  too  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  glory  of  Nature  to  despise  her  as  the 
Non-Divine,  or  to  mnk  her  as  the  unspiritual,  below 
human  sclf-oonsciousness.     As  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
visible  gods,  so  the  universe  is  to  him  the  One  visible 
God  which   comprehends  in   itself  all   other   created 
gods,  and  by  reason  of  the  perfection  and  intelligence 
of  its  nature  occupies  the  place  of  Zeus.'^^  According  to 
Plato  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  this  perfection 
of  the  Cosmos,  that  as  the  Idea  of  the  Living  includes 
in  itself  all  living  beings,  so  the  world,  as  its  copy, 
should  also  include  them.^*     They  fall,  however,  imder 
two  classes:  tlie  raoital  and  the  immortal.    Of  the  latter 
we  have  already  spoken  and  shall  have  again  to  speak. 
The  former,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  connexion  in 
which  the  Platcmic  tlieory  places  all  other  living  crea- 
tures with  man,  will  lead  us  at  once  to  Anthropology. 


08  C.  (  f.,  however,  vol.  i.  ol7f  4  ; 
:).•/.),  1. 

'•^  III  itself  tho  world,  and  also 
the  cre;itcil  gotlH,  aro  not  neces- 
sarily indissoluble,  sineo  overy- 
X\\\u'j,  which  lias  como  into  being 
<ran  pjiBS  away.  But  only  their  crea- 


tor could  destroy  Ui cm  ;  and  this 
ho  would  not  wish  to  do  by  ren«on 
of  his  goodness.  Tim.  32  "O,  38  B, 
41  A.  Cf.  p.  400  gq. 

»'  Seep.  112,  17l,ftiid2GG. 

"  Tim.  39  E,  41  1),  69  C,  92 
end. 


c  c  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

3fAN. 

Plato  has  discussed  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  man 
"both  mythically  and  scientifically.  In  more  or  less 
mythical  language,  he  speaks  of  the  origin  and  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  of  their  condition  after  death,  and  of 
EecoUection  (dvafivrjais).  His  enquiries  into  the  di- 
visions of  the  soul,  and  the  interdependence  of  spiritual 
and  corporeal  life,  arc  conducted  in  a  more  exclusively 
scientific  manner.  Oiur  attention  must  first  be  directed 
to  the  mythical  and  half-mythical  representations ;  for 
even  the  more  strictly  scientific  utterances  often  re- 
ceive their  fullest  elucidation  from  these.  But  we  must 
previously  glance  at  the  general  concept  of  the  Soul, 
as  determined  by  Plato. 

We  are  told  in  the  Timaeus  (41  sqq.)  that  when 
the  Creator  had  formed  the  Universe  as  a  wliole  and  the 
godlike  natures  in  it  (tlie  stars),  He  commanded  the 
created  gods  to  produce  mortal  beings.  They  there- 
fore fashioned  the  human  body  and  tlie  mortal  part  of 
the  soul.  He  Himself  prepared  its  immortal  part  in 
the  same  cup  in  which  He  had  before  fashioned  the 
World-soul.  The  materials  and  the  mixture  were  the 
same,  only  in  less  purity.     This  means,  if  we  abstract 
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the  form  of  the  representation,  that  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul,  conceived  apart  from  its  union  with  the 
body,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  World-soul,  except  for 
the  diflFerence  of  the  derived  from  the  original,  the 
part  from  the  whole.*  If  then  the  World-soul  is,  with 
regard  to  Being  in  general,  the  mediatising  principle 
between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon,  the  first  form 
of  existence  of  the  Idea  in  multiplicity,  tliis  must  also 
hold  good  of  the  human  soul.  Though  not  itself  the 
Idea,^  it  is  so  closely  combined  with  the  Idea  that  it 
cannot  be  conceived  without  it.  Eeason  cannot  impart 
itself  to  any  nature  except  through  the  instrumentality 
of  tlie  soul;^  conversely,  it  is  so  entirely  essential 
in  the  soul  to  participate  in  the  Idea  of  life,  that 
death  can  never  enter  it.*  Hence  the  soul  is  expressly 
defined  as  tlie  self-moved.*  But  tliis  it  can  only  be 
so  far  as  its  essence  is  specifically  different  from  that 
of  the  body,  and  akin  to  that  of  the  Idea;  for  life 
and  motion  originally  belong  to  the  Idea,  and  all  life, 
^vcn  of  derived  existence,  comes  from  it.*^  The  Idea, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  plurality  of  Sensible  things, 
is  absolutely  uniform  and  self-identical,  and,  in  contra- 
<listinctioii  to  their  transitoriness,  is  absolutely  eternal* 
The  soul,  in  its  true  nature,  is  without  end  or  begin- 


»  Philob.  30  A  :  rh  wap'  rifuv 
iruifia  op  ov  ^vxvy  ^irofAty  tx^^v ; 
Ay\Kov  Sri  ^<rofiw.  Hc^dcy,  i  ^l\t 
Tlpiirapxf,  Xafib^t  ttwtp  fi^  r6  y€ 
rov  iFamhs  a&fUL  l/Ai)rvxoy  fty  My- 
Xai'e,  TO^rci  -yf  ?x«»'  TO^y  iced 
4rt  vdyr^  fco^X/oro.  (Cf.  supra,  p. 
266,  112).  The  human  soul  as 
well  as  the  world-Boul  is  said  to 
have  the  two  circles  of  the  ruinhr 
.and  Odrtpov  m  itself,  and  is  divided 


according  to  tlio  harmonic  system 
(Tim.  43  C  sq.,  42  C),  which  is  to 
be  understood  in  tlie  sense  ex- 
plained previously  (p.  346,  sqq.» 
368  sq.). 
«  See  p.  239,  39. 

*  See  p.  172  287. 

*  Ph»do,  105  C.  106  D ;  cf.  102 
Dsqq. 

*  See  p.  34;3. 

'  See  p.  261,  sqq. 
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ning,  free  from  all  multiplicity,  inequality,  and  com- 
positenessJ  More  precise  explanations  than  these,  in 
regard  to  the  universal  concept  of  the  soul,  we  vainly 
seek  in  Plato. 

This  high  position,  however,  only  belongs  to  the 
soul,  as  contemplated  in  its  pure  essential  nature 
without  reference  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
body.  The  soul's  present  condition  is  so  little  adapted 
to  that  essential  nature,  that  Plato  can  only  account 
for  it  by  a  departure  of  the  souls  from  their  original 
state  ;  and  he  finds  no  consolation  for  its  imperfec- 
tion, except  in  a  prospective  return  to  that  state. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  (so  the  Timseus  continues, 
41  D  sqq.)  formed  in  the  beginning  as  many  souls  as 
there  were   stars,®  and  placed   each  soul   in   a  star,* 


'  Rep.  X.  61 1  B  8q. ;  Phaedo,  78  B 
sqq.,  the  results  of  which  investi- 
gation are  (x.  80  B^  comprehended 
in  the  words  :  r^ftiv  Oti^  K<d  hBav- 
6r<f  KoL  yoirrcp  kcX  fiovotiUfl  Kcd 
iZiaX&r^  Kcd  del  wo'a{nus  koX  icard 
rairit.  Ix^rn  awry  dfioi^arov  %lyai 
infxilP.  Cf.  Laws,  899  D:  8ti 
/Uy  ^c*  Ofovs  avYyivtii,  ris   Xaus 

•  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii. 396, 
understands  by  this  that  the  crea- 
tor of  the  world  divided  the  whole 
collective  soul-substance  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  arc  fixed 
stars,  appointed  one  of  these  parts 
to  each  of  the  latter,  and  caused 
the  individual  souls,  in  their  trans- 
plantation to  the  earth  and  the 
planets,  to  proceed  from  these 
parts.  As  far  as  Plato's  8cienti6c 
■views  are  concerned,  the  meaning 
of  such  an  entirely  mythical  point 
would  be  indifferent.  As  the 
queetion,  however,  has    actually 


been  rjusod,  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  view  just  quoted.  The  creator 
forms  i/^i/x^s  IffoptOfJLOvs  r<HS 
iffrpois,  displays  the  universe  to 
them,  and  proclaims  the  law  of 
their  future  existence.  In  my 
opinion,  none  but  the  individual 
souls  can  be  meant.  The  number 
need  cause  nodiflBculty;  that  of  the 
souls  is  meant  to  be  limited  (see 
below),  that  of  the  stars,  on  the 
other  ]iaud,  is  always  considered 
incalculable.  The  fact  that, accord- 
ing to  this  view,  *  every  (fixed) 
Btiir  would  have  only  one  reason- 
able iuhabit4int,*  is  of  no  import- 
ance whatever.  The  question  liert> 
is  not  about  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fixed  stars ;  the  souls  are  merely 
divided  amongst  the  stars  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
template the  world  from  them  (as 
in  Phsedr.  246  K  sqq.,  only  in  a 
dififerent  way). 
•  In  this  case,  however,  we  caa 


THE  SOUL. 
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ordaining  that  they  should  thence  contemplate  the 
universe,  and  afterwards  be  implanted  in  bodies.  At 
first,  all  were  to  come  into  the  world  alike,  as  men. 
Whoever  should  overcome  the  senses  in  this  bodily 
existence  should  again  return  to  a  blessed  existence  in 
his  star.  Whoever  did  not  accomplish  this,  should 
assume  at  the  second  birth  the  form  of  a  woman ;  but, 
in  case  of  continued  wickedness,  he  should  sink  down 
among  beasts,*^  and  not  be  released  from  this  wandering 
until,  by  conquest  over  his  lower  nature,  his  soul  had 
regained  its  original  perfection.  In  accordance  with 
this  decree,  the  souls  were  distributed,  some  on  the 
earth,  some  on  the  planets,**  and  the  created  gods 
fashioned  for  them  bodies,  and  the  mortal  parts  of  the 
soul. 

This  exposition  differs  from  the  much  earlier  one  of 
the  Phaedrus  (246  sqq.)  as  follows.     The  entrance  of 
souls  into  bodies,  which  the  Tima?us  primarily  derives  / 
from  a  universal  cosmic  law,  is  in  the  Phaedrus  ulti-  !  ,/ 
mately  reduced  to  a  decline  of  the  souls  from  their  \ 
destiny.     Hence  the  mortal  part,  which  the  Timseus 
only  allows  to  approach  the  immortal  soul  when   it 


only  think  of  tho  fixed  stars,  be- 
ciiUHo  this  transposition  of  each 
60iil  to  its  definite  star  is  clearly 
distin^ished  from  its  subsequent 
transplantation  to  the  planets,  41 
£,  42  D  (overlooked  by  Murtio, 
ii.  151). 

'•  There  is  a  further  derolop- 
znent  of  this  point,  Tim.  00  K  sqq. 

"  This  point,  standi nff  quite  se- 
parately in  Plato  (and  thoroughly 
misunderstood  by  Martin,  loc.  cit.), 
cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than  as 


asserting  that  the  planets  have  in- 
habitants just  as  the  earth  has ; 
for  the  expression  42  D  prevents 
our  supposing  that  the  human 
souls  come  to  the  planets  first  and 
then  to  the  eartn.  Anaxagoras, 
and  Fhilolaus  before  Plato,  had 
supposed  the  moon  to  be  inhabited 
(see  vol.  i.  820,  366);  Plato  seems 
to  follow  them.  To  understand 
Rep.  ix.  692  B  as  referring  to  in- 
habitants of  another  world  is  very 
hazardous. 
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enters  the  body,  is,  with  regard  to  both  its  components. 
Courage  and  Desire,**  already  attributed  to  the  soul  in 
•  the  pre-ezistent  state :  there  would  otherwise  be  nothing 
'<to  mislead  souls  to  their  fall."  In  other  respects,  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  both  dialogues  are  the  same.  If 
a  soul,  overcoming  Desire,  follows  the  choir  of  the  gods 


"  The  whole  description  proves 
that  these  two  qualities  arc  to  bo 
understood  by  the  two  horses  of 
the  soul,  Phsedr.  246  A ;  cf.  also 
247  E.  268  D  sqq.,  255  E  sq. 
AU  that  is  brought  against  this 
view  from  the  Timseus  (Hermann, 
De  part.  an.  immort.  sec.  Plat. 
Gott.  1860-1,  p.  10,  following 
Hermias  in  Phredr.  p.  126)  would 
prove  nothing  at  all,  even  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  a  mjrthi- 
cal  exposition.  Why  might  not 
Plato  have  altered  his  views? 
To  explain  the  horses  of  the  soul 
as  equivalent  to  the  elements  of 
the  soul  mentioned  in  the  Timseus, 
as  Hermann  does,  after  Hermias, 
is  more  than  improbable.  These 
parts  of  the  soul  will  be  discussed 
Uter  on. 

"  I  cannot  concur  with  Suso- 
mihl's  supposition  (Genet.  Eutw. 
j.  232,  ii.  398;  Philol.  xv.  417 
sqq.)tbut  Plato  imagines  the  souls 
to  be  clothed  with  a  sidereal  body 
previous  to  the  earthly  life.  In 
the  Timaeus  41  C.  sq.,  42  E, 
only  the  souls,  and  these  only  in 
their  immortal  part,  are  fashioned 
by  the  Demiurgus ;  these  souls  are 
transported  into  the  fixed  stars, 
and  only  afterwards  do  they  ob- 
tain a  body, — not  perhaps  earthly, 
but  simply  a  body— and  with  this 
the  sensible  powers  of  the  soul 
(42  A  :  SiroTc  8^!^  o-^fuurw  ffupvTtv- 
^fficr  i^  ia^dyiais  .  .  .  irpSorov  fUy 


iK  fiialw¥  vaBriftdrmp  ^vpL^vrw 
ytypwBai,  &c.)  begin.  Of  a  super- 
terrestrial  body  Plato  not  only 
says  nothing  (as  he  must  necessa- 
rily have  done  if  he  supposed  it  to 
exist),  but  positively  excludes  the 
notion  by  the  whole  character  of 
his  exposition.  This  body  must 
have  been  created  by  the  inferior 
gods;  and  their  activity  only 
commences  with  the  crejition  of 
the  earthly  body;  <aa$ri<ns  too 
would  have  been  inseparable  from 
it ;  and  aiadnnts  only  originates 
with  the  earthly  body.  Nor  is 
there  anjihing  in  the  Phaedrus, 
245  C  sqq.,  alout  a  sidereal  body : 
'  it  is  the  souls  themselves  which 
throng  and  push  and  lose  their  plu- 
mage, &c.  We  might  of  course 
say  that  incorporeal  souls  could 
not  live  in  the  stars  ;  but  just  as 
little  could  they  wander  about  the 
heavens  and  raise  their  heads  into 
the  spliero  above  the  heavens,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable  of  the  Phae- 
drus. We  cannot  expect  that  such 
mythical  traits  should  bo  tho- 
roughly consistent  with  one  ano- 
ther and  in  harmony  with  the  se- 
rious determinations  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine.  We  are  not  justi- 
fied in  attributing  determinate 
theories  to  Plato  simply  because 
they  tiro  required  in  a  purely  my- 
thical exposition. 
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up  to  the  super-celestial  place  to  behold  pure  entities^ 
it  remains  for  a  period  of  10,000  years, — one  revolution 
of  the  universe, — ^free  from  the  body  :  but  thoFe  souls 
which  neglect  to  do  this,  and  forget  their  highest 
nature,  sink  down  to  the  earth.  At  their  first  birth, 
all,  as  stated  in  the  Phsedrus,  are  implanted  in 
human,  and  male,  bodies ;  only  their  lots  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  merit.  After  death,  all  are  judged,  and 
placed  for  a  thousand  years,  some  as  a  pimishment 
under  the  earth,  some  as  a  reward  in  heaven.  This 
period  having  elapsed,  they  have  again  to  choose, — the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good, — a  new  kind  of  life ;  and  in 
this  choice,  human  souls  pass  into  beasts,  or  from 
beasts  back  into  human  bodies.  Those  alone  who  thrice 
in  succession  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  are  allowed  to  return,  after  the  three  thousand 
years,  to  the  super-celestial  abode.  The  latter  part  of 
this  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  Eepublic."  The 
souls  after  death  are  there  said  to  come  into  a  place 
where  they  are  judged :  the  just  are  led  away  thence  to 
the  right,  into  heaven  ;  the  unjust  to  the  left,  beneath 
the  earth.  Both,  us  a  tenfold  reward  of  their  deeds, 
have  to  accomplish  a  jouiney  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
for  the  one  is  full  of  sorrow,  for  the  other  of  blessed 
visionsJ*  At  the  end  of  his  thousand  years,  each  soul 
has  again  to  select  an  earthly  lot,  either  human  or 
xinimal,  and  only  the  very  greatest  sinners  are  cast  for 

**  X.  613  K  tqq.    In  vi.  498  I)  caused  so  mucli  trouble  to  Christ- 

a  future  return  to  life  was  already  ian   dogmatism,   viz.  the   fate  of 

supposed.  children   who   die  young.     Plato 

'Mu    61 T)   C   the    question  is  refuses  to  enter  into  it. 
trought  forward,  which  afterwards 
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ever  into  TartarusJ^     The  Politicus  '^  also  recognises 
a  periodical  entrance  of  souls  into  bodies. 

The  Gorgias  (523  sqq.)  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  future  judgment,  again  with  the  qualification  that 
incorrigible  sinners  are  to  be  everlastingly  punished: 
and  the  Phaedo  (109  sqq.),  with  much  cosmological 
imagery,  describes  the  state  after  death  in  the  same 
way.  Here  four  lots  are  distinguished  (113  D  sqq.): 
that  of  ordinary  goodness,  of  incurable  wickedness, 
of  curable  wickedness,  and  of  extraordinary  holiness. 
People  of  the  first  class  find  themselves  in  a  condition 
which,  though  happy,  is  still  subject  to  purification; 
those  of  the  second  are  eternally  pimished ;  those  of 
the  third  temporarily.'*  Those  who  are  remarkable 
for  goodness  attain  to  perfect  bliss,  the  highest  grade 
of  which — entire  freedom  from  the  body — is  the  por- 
tion of  the  true  philosopher  alone.*^  This  passage  is 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  one,  Phaedo 
(80  sqq.),  which  makes  the  return  of  the  greater 
number  of  souls  into  corporeal  life  (as  men  or  animals) 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
things  of  sense.  But  the  Gorgias  not  only  represents 
much  more  strongly  than  the  Phsedo  the  distinction  of 


'•  The  peculiar  touch  here  added 
— that  at  such  persons  the  abyss 
of  the  world  beneath  roared — is 
a  remodelling  of  a  Pythagorean 
notion  ;  cf.  vol.  i.  389,  3. 

»'  272  E ;  cf.  271  B  sq.,  the  de- 
Telopment  of  details  is  here  of 
coarse  different,  but  the  general 
doctrine  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

*•  Brandis,  Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  a. 
44S,  is  mistaken  in  trying  to  find 


here  (114  A)  a  belief  in  the  eflB- 
cacy  of  intercession  for  the  de- 
parted. The  idea  is  rather  that 
the  offender  is  punished  until  ho 
has  expiated  his  offence,  and  pro* 
pitiated  the  injured  person  ;  there 
18  nothing  about  intercession. 

*•  A  similar  division  of  a  four- 
fold state  of  recompense  is  referred 
to  in  the  passage  from  the  Laws, 
z.  904  B  sqq.  quoted  p.  409. 
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ordinary  from  philosophical  virtue,  and  its  importance 
in  determining  future  conditions,  but  contains  a  some- 
what diflFerent  eschatology.  According  to  the  other 
descriptions,  the  departed  spirits  appear  immediately 
after  death  before  the  bar  of  judgment,  and  only 
resume  a  body  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  Here, 
the  souls  that  hanker  after  sensible  things  are  said  ta 
hover  as  shadows  around  the  graves,  until  their  desire 
draws  them  again  into  new  bodies.^ 

Plato  employs  the  same  method  in  the  doctrine  of 
Eecollection,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  present 
life.  The  possibility  of  learning,  he  says,^^  woidd  be 
incomprehensible,  the  sophistic  objection  that  one  can* 
not  learn  that  whicli  is  known,  nor  seek  that  which  is 
unknown,^^  would  be  unanswerable,  if  the  unknown 
were  not  in  some  other  relation  to  the  known ;  some* 
thing  namely  that  man  has  once  known  and  then  again 
forgotten.  Experience  shows  this  to  be  actually  the 
case.  How  could  mathematical  and  other  truths  be 
extracted  merely  by  questions  from  a  person  to  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  entirely  strange,  if  they  were  not 
previously  latent  in  him  ?  How  coidd  sensible  thing? 
remind  us  of  universal  concepts  if  the  latter  were  not 
known  to  us  independently  of  the  former  ?  They  can- 
not be  abstracted  from  the  things  themselves,  for  no 
particular  represents  its  essence  exactly  and  completely. 
But  if  these   concepts   and  cognitions  are  given   us 

*•  1 08  A  does  not  really  balance  D  sqq. ;  Phsedo,  72  Esqq. :  cf.  Tim. 

this  variation,  in  spite  of  the  re-  41  £. 
ferenco  to  the  former  passage.  ^  See  vol.  i.  012 ;  PrantU  Gescb. 

"  Phsedr.  249  B  tq.;  Meno,  80  d.  Log.  i.  23. 
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before  any  presentation  lias  been  appropriated,  we  can- 
not have  acquired  them  in  this  life,  but  must  have 
brought  them  with  us  from  a  previous  life.^  The  facts 
of  learning,  and  of  conceptual  knowledge  are  only  to  be 
^^•explained  by  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  This  doctrine 
alone  makes  Thought,  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
human  nature,^  comprehensible  to  us. 

That  the  above  descriptions  as  they  stand  were 
regarded  by  Plato  not  as  dogmatic  teaching  but  as 
myths,  it  scarcely  required  his  express  assertions  *  to 
prove:  this  is  unmistakably  shown  by  the  contradic- 
tions not  only  between  one  dialogue  and  another,  but 
often  in  the  very  same ;  the  careless  prodigality  with 
which  historical  and  physical  wonders  are  heaped  to- 
gether ;  the  occasional  intermingling  of  irony ;  ^  and 
the  precise  detailing  of  particularities  that  are  beyond 
aU  human  ken.  But  he  no  less  clearly  asserts  that  these 
myths  were  viewed  by  him  not  as  mere  myths,  but 
^so  as  hints  of  the  truth,  worth  serioUs  consideration ;  ^ 


••  The  expression  which  Aris- 
totle, De  an.  iii.  4,  429  a.  27,  quoton, 
thoneh  without  Plato's  name,  and 
which  Philop.  De  an.  ii.  5  a., 
thoagh  only  conjecturally,  refers 
to  Plato,  seems  to  imply  this  origi- 
nal possession  of  the  Ideas :  c?  8^ 
ol  \4yovT€s  r^y  ^^vxh*'  ^^f^cu  r6vov 
cl8£y.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has 
in  mind  the  more  general  view,  on 
which  cf.  p.  287,  172. 

**  Phaedr.  loc.  cit ;  only  a  human 
soul  can  come  into  a  human  body, 
because  it  alone  has  liejird  truth  : 
Zu  yitp  &y0pcnroy  (wUvcu  Kar*  cT8os 
^ty6fi«vo¥  iK  iroW&y  lh¥  cdaHia-twy 
^Is  ly  XoyuTfi^  (vytupo^fitwoy  rovro 


94  forty  iydfitnfiois  iKfivw^  &  tot* 
6l8«y  iiii&v  ^  tfo^^r),  &c. 

"  Phaedo,  114  D;  Rep.  x.  621 
B ;  Meno,  86  B. 

«  Cf.  Pliaedo,  82  A;  Tim.91  D ; 
Rep.  X.  620. 

"  Georg.  523  A;  Phaedo,  loc. 
cit. :  th  fi^v  oZyravra  Zaaxvp^^n/^^ 
otrns  tx^iv,  &s  ^7^  8ieX^A.u^  ov 
xp^xffi  yovy  ^x^'^'  &r8p(.  Zri 
fi4yroi  fl  tout'  iffrlp  fj  roiavT^  irra 
ir€p\  riis  ifrvx^s  rifi&y  koI  riis  obciimts, 
frtl  ircp  iSdyordw  7c  ri  tf'vx^  4^rc- 
reu  o^a,  Tovra  koI  xp^vcir  fAOi 
8oKc<  Kol  A^iop  Kip9vy*{kr€u  oi9/i4r^ 
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and  he  therefore  combines  with  them  moral  exhorta- 
tions which  he  never  would  have  gromided  on  uncer* 
tain  fables.^  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  out 
precisely  where  that  whicli  is  intended  to  be  dogmatic 
ends,  and  that  which  is  mythical  begins.  Plato  himself 
was  manifestly  in  uncertainty,  and  for  that  very  reason 
betakes  himself  to  the  myth.  The  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality is  the  point,  the  strictly  dogmatic  signification  of 
which  can  least  be  doubted.  Not  only  in  the  Phsedo, 
but  in  the  Phaedrus  and  Eepublic,  too,  it  is  the  subject 
of  a  complete  philosophic  demonstration.  But  this 
demonstration  is  directly  founded  on  the  concept  of  the 
soul,  as  determined  by  the  whole  inter-connection  of 
the  Platonic  system.  The  soul  in  its  Idea  is  that 
to  the  essence  of  which  life  belongs:  at  no  moment^ 
therefore,  can  it  be  conceived  as  not  living.  This  onto- 
logical  proof  of  immortality  sums  up  all  the  separate 
proofs   in  the   Phsedo,*^   and   is   brought  forward   in 


^  Phfiwlo,  loc.  cit. ;  Oeorg.  626 
I).  527  B  sq. ;  Rop.  x.  618  B  8q., 
621  B. 

«»  The  deUils  in  the  Phsedo 
about  immortality  appeiir  to  form 
a  series  of  distinct  endences  and 
considerations.  If,  however,  wo 
look  into  them  more  cl'jsoly,  we 
see  that  tliey  all  depend  on  one 
thought.  The  conscionsnesB  of 
tlio  Ideal  Being  of  the  human  soul 
(which  is  above  growth  and 
decay)  is  here  exhibited  in  its  ad- 
vance to  an  ever  clearer  scientific 
certainty,  in  its  establishment  with 
each  new  step  on  deeper  and 
firmer  convictions.  In  the  end 
we  get  (04  A-69  E)  as  a  gene- 
ral  pre-8uppo8it:on    of    philoso- 


phic endeavour— a  postulate  of 
the  philosophic  consciousness — 
that  all  philosophising  is  a  loosing 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  a  kind 
of  death ;  and  consequently  that 
the  soul  arrives  at  its  determina- 
tion, the  cognition  of  truth,  only 
after  the  separation  from  tha 
body,  i.e.  only  after  death. 
(Whether  this  exposition  be  called 
a  proof  or  not  is,  I  think,  of  no- 
importance:  the  Platonic  Socrates, 
63  B  E,  makes  use  of  it  as  a  jnstifi* 
cation  of  his  belief  in  a  happy  life 
after  death.)  Plato  himself,  how- 
ever, 69  E  sq.,  suggests  that  this 
kind  of  foundation  is  not  sufficient ; 
hence  iti  a  second  part  (70  G-84  B) 
he    produces    some    other  proofs- 
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the  Phaedrus,  where  it  is  shown  that  as  the  sonl  is 
ever  in  motion  and  is  the  first  beginning  of  all  motion, 
it  must  be  indestructible  as  well  as  underived**®     The 


from  the  natare  of  the  soul  itself, 
to  demoDstratd  that  which  he  ex- 
pounded merely  as  an  immediate 
pro-supposition  ofphilosophic  life 
and  endeavour.  These  proofs  are 
•all  distingiuished  from  the  decisive 
and  incontestable  proof  of  the  last 
part,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
proceed  from  the  concept  of  the 
soul  as  such,  but  from  individual 
analogies  and  facts,  by  which  im- 
mortality may  be  inferred  with  a 
iiigh  degree  of  probability,  but  not 
-with  the  unquestionable  certainty 
'which  Plato  attributes  to  his  chief 
argument.  It  is  proved  first  of 
all  (70  C-72  D)  that  ns  everything 
originates  from  itJ?  opposite,  the 
living  must  originate  from  the 
dead,  as  the  dead  from  the  living ; 
the  dead  must  therefore  exist.  It 
is  then  shown  (72  E-77  A)  that  the 
generation  of  new  notions,  and  the 
'  formation  of  general  concepts,  are 
to  be  understood  merely  as  Remi- 
niscence, and  are  to  be  explained 
from  a  previous  possession  of  those 
notions,  and  an  existence  prior  to 
the  present.  And  (according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  origination  of  the 
living  from  the  dea<l)  this  prior 
<?xietence  must  find  its  correspond- 
once  in  an  existence  after  death. 
Finally  (78  K-81  A),  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
the  result  is  obtained  that  the 
soul  belongs  to  the  chvss  of  simple 
€ind  unchangeable  things :  and 
these  are  not  liable  to  dissolution. 
♦Still  even  these  proofs  are  found 
to  be  insufficientr  (85  D,  88  li  sq.). 
A  tliird  division,  distinct  from  the 
previous  sections,  introduces  us  to 


the  proof  which  Plato  oonsiders 
complete  and  incontestable.  Tliis 
proof  is  brought  in  by  refuting  the 
notion  that  the  soul  is  merely  the 
harmony  of  its  body  (90  C-95  A). 
After  (95  A-102  A)  showing  that 
the  starting-point  lies  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  Ideas  (upon  which  all  the 
previous  discussions  ultimately 
hinge),  Plato  develops  the  final 
argument  as  above  (102  A- 107  B) : 
'A  concept  can  never  pass  into  its 
opposite,  nor  can  a  thing  which 
has  a  definite  concept  belonging  to 
its  being  admit  the  entrance  of  its 
opposite.  But  life  belongs  to  the 
being  of  tlie  soul,  consequently  it 
cannot  admit  the  opposite  of  this, 
viz.  death.  Therefore  it  is  immor- 
tal and  imperishable.'  I  cannot 
here  enter  into  details  ns  to  the 
different  views  which  have  been 
enterUiined  on  the  composition  of 
the  Phaedo,  and  its  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  Cf., 
liowover,  Schleiemiacher,  Plat. 
WW.  i).  3,  13  sq.:  Baur,  SokrAtes 
und  Christus  (Tub.  Ztschr.  1 837, 
3),  lU  sq. ;  iSteinhart,  PL  WW. 
iv.  1 1  i  sq.  (who,  however,  concedes 
too  much  to  Hermann's  mistaken 
assertion  that  the  proofs  of  the 
Phaedo  exhibit  the  development  of 
Plato's  convictions  on  this  subject, 
Herm.  Plat.  528  sq.— See,  on  the 
other  side,  Rettig.  ub  PI.  Phaedo, 
Bern,  1845,  p.  27  sqq.) ;  Bonitz,  z, 
Erkl.  phiton.  Dinlogii.,  Hermes, 
V.  413  sqq.  Further  details  apud 
Ueberweg,  Gosch.  d.  Phil.  i.  136 
sq. 

"  245  C  :  ^x^  »««'■«  i^dtvoTOJ. 
T^  yap  kuKivriToy  i-Bivarov,  &c. 
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-same  argument  is  used  in  the  Bepublic,'^  where  it  is 
said  that  the  destruction  of  a  thing  is  caused  by  its 
own  inherent  evil.  But  the  evil  of  the  soul,  that  is 
moral  evil,  does  not  weaken  its  faculty  of  life.  If  the 
soul  could  be  destroyed  at  all,  vice,  says  Plato,  would 
have  destroyed  it ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  see  that 
an  absolutely  indestructible  life  is  inherent  in  it.  In 
a  word,  the  nature  of  the  soid  guarantees  that  it  cannot 
cease  to  live  :  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  life  and 
motion;  and  though  both  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
sold  from  a  higher,  namely  the  Idea,  yet  it  is'^  only 
by  means  of  the  soul  that  the  Idea  can  impart  itself 
to  the  Corporeal.^^    Therefore,  in  proportion  as  it  is 


The  soul  is  ipx^  ictK^o-fwi*  Apx^  '* 
iyiyrrroy.  i^  if>X'?J  7*P  iydyicfi 
irav  th  yiyv6fifyoy  yiyvtffOai,  abrijv 
Z^  fiTlV  i^  ivis  •  €t  ykp  Ik  rov  i,px^ 
ylyvoiro,  oitn  h^  i^  &f>X^'  yiyvoiro. 
irf  18^  si  h.yiyrir6v  iffriy  Koi  &5ii^- 
Bopop  cdnh  ivdyKfi  «Tnu  (cf.  supra 
p.  344)  ....  ^Oaydrov  9i  irc^a- 
fffxtyou  rov  wp*  iavrov  Kivavfi4yoVt 
ifvxvi  oMav  r€  icol  \iyoy  rovrop 
ain6u  rit  \iywv  ovk  aiffxwtirai. 
vay  ybip  (Tw/ui  f  fi^v  H^aBty  rh  ki- 
yturOaif  &i^vxoy,  f  9k  Mo9w  ahrf 
^1  ainhVf  l^i^vxov,  ws  rairiis  oHittis 
<piff((as  i^X^^  *  *^  '*  ^^^'  rovro 
olrrwj  fx'^^t  M^  SAAo  rt  ttvou  rh 
ainh  iavrh  Kivovv  ^  ^vx^y,  H  ^^y- 
KTjs  ivy4yijr6y  rt  icol  hBdyaroy  ^^vxh 

»»  X.  608  D  sqq.  Cf.  Pliaedo, 
D2  E  sq.,  and  Steinhart,  v.  262  sq. 

«  Seep.  288,  172. 

■'•  The  Phaednis  desi^ntcs  the 
FOul  itself  as  the  ipx^  it«K^(rewf, 
without  saying  that  it  is  indebted 
only  to  participation  in  the  Idea 
of  iifo  and  the  Ideal  Cause  for  its 


motive  power (Phaedo,  105  C  ;  Phi- 
Icb.  30  B  sq. ;  see  p.  266,  1 12),  and 
that  it  therefore  belongs  to  the 
conditioned  and  derivative,  or,  as 
tlie  Tinueus  puts  it,  that  it  was 
produced  by  God  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  present  question, 
but  still  there  is  a  difference :  the 
exposition  of  the  Phsedrus  is  less 
precise  and  developed  than  that  of 
the  later  dialogues.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Ueberweg  (Untors.  plat. 
Schr.  282  sqq.)  that  the  Timaeus 
differs  from  the  Phaedo  in  its  \now 
of  the  Being  of  the  soul.  Tim. 
41  A,  the  creator  of  the  world 
says  to  the  created  gods :  rh  fiky 
oZy  Zrt  HfShy  may  Aurbv,  r6  76  fA¥,y 
KoXm  apfioffBky  Ka\  ^X^^  <^  Xvuv 
i04\€ty  KOKov '  8r  &  ictd  iwtlvip  yt- 
y4yna'69t  i.Bdyaroi  fi^y  obx  itrri  ov5' 
&At;TOi  rh  trdfiiray,  oUri  fihy  8^  Xv- 
6'h<r€ff64  7c  odSi  Tci^|€(r0f  $aydrow 
fiolpas,  rrjs  ifirjs  fiovX-fitrtui  fiti(oyos 
4ri  Otfffxov  K(d  Kvptwr4pov  \ax6yrts 
iKtiymy,  oTs  5t*  4yiyt(TBt  (tfi^Scio-fc. 
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necessary  that  the  Idea  in  the  universe  should  be  mani- 
fested in  the  phenomenon,  the  soul,  as  the  medium  of 


Hence  Ueberweg  concludes  that 
OS  the  soul  according  to  the  Ti- 
msBQs  has  also  an  origin  and  a 
composition,  the  principle  r^  Z*9\w 
iraif  Kurhw  must  nold  good  of  it. 
The  soul  cannot,  therefore,  be  im- 
mortal by  nature,  but  only  by  the 
will  of  God.  A  comparison  of  this 
exposition  with  that  of  the  PhsB- 
dms  and  the  Phsedo  shows,  says 
Ueberweg,  that  the  Timaus  stands 
between  these  two  and  forms  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Phsedrus  presupposes 
the  perishableness  of  everything 
conditioned,  and  therefore  explains 
the  soul  as  something  uncondi- 
tioned, an  if)X^»  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate its  immortality.  The  PhaBdo,on 
the  other  hand,  considers  the  soul 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  Idea  of 
life,  and  accordingly  gives  up  the 
perishableness  of  everything  con- 
ditioned; it  allows  that  such  a 
thincf  may  bo  imperishable,  pro- 
vided it  stand  in  an  essential  rela- 
tion to  the  Idea  of  life.  The  Ti- 
mseus  agrees  with  tlio  Phsedrus  as 
to  the  perishablencj-K  of  everything 
conditioned,  and  with  the  JPhiedo 
in  saying  that  the  soul  is  a  con- 
ditioned thing.  Hence  it  denies 
any  natural  immortality  to  the 
soul ;  and  for  this  reason  it  mny 
be  confcidered  earlier  than  the 
Phaedo.  But  in  making  this  com- 
bination Ueberweg  oui:ht  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  Re- 
public, which  he  has  left  quite  out 
of  consideration.  The  Republic, 
which  is  prior  to  the  Timaeus,  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  the  discusnions  of 
the  Phaedo,  69  C-72  B,  and  78  B  - 
81  A  (cf.  especially  Rep.  611  A 
with  Phsedo,  72  A  wj.,  611  B  with 
Phaedo,  78  B  sq.),  the  substance  of 


which  is  referred  to  here  so  brieffty 
only  because  it  was  detailed  else- 
where. And  in  the  words :  in 
fi^p  rolww  kOdporop  ii  ^^vx^i  Ktd  ^ 
ipri  \^os  Ktd  ol  6XXoi  iunefKda'§ia9 
&r,  wo  are  clearly  referred  to  far- 
ther proofe  known  to  the  reader, 
which  can  only  be  those  of  the 
Phsedo.  In  the  argument  above 
mentioned,  608  D  sqq.,  it  is  evidently 
assumed  that  the  soul  is  imperish- 
able by  nature,  this  being  the  only 
reason  why  its  ohttla  iropripla  is  in- 
capable of  killing  it.  Again,  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  principle 
rh  8c6iy  irav  Kvrhp  is  given  up  in 
the  Phxdo.  It  is  stated  just  as 
definitely  there  as  in  the  Timens 
(Ph.  78  B :  ry  fih  ^vprt04m  t«  Koi 
ivpOdrtp  Upti  ^^(r€i  irpwriiKU  TOvr# 
ircC<rx€iy,  HicuptOripai  ra^rp  Jvcp 
^vvvtr^dfl '  «t  Hi  Tt  rvyxii^i  ^p 
&|i;y0cTOK,  t<mJt9»  fuJvy  irpoerfiKfi  iiil 
irdffxfty  ravra  cftrcp  t«  &\X9»),  and 
is  repeated,  Republic,  611  B.  The 
Republic  and  Timaeus,  as  well  as 
the  Phaedo,  add  that  the  soul  is  not 
a  (TvpOfTOPf  but  a  simple  Being, 
and  they  prove  its  immortality  im- 
mediately from  this  simplicity. 
The  Phafdo  (80  B:  ^uxv  '*  «^  t* 
itapdwap  aXidK{tTtp  ttpai  ^  iyyvs  ri 
toCtov)  does  not  omit  to  intimate 
that  the  indissolubility  of  the  soul 
is  not  so  unconditioned  and  original 
ns  that  of  the  Idea.  Is  this  really 
different  in  the  Timaeas?  Svfihs 
and  imevula  are  first  (42  A,  69  C) 
nssociateil  with  the  soul  on  its 
entry  into  the  Ixxiy;  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  its  original  Being; 
which  outlasts  death.  If  we  want 
to  know  this  Being  we  must,  as  Re- 
public 611  B  sq.  expressly  remarks, 
leave  them  out  of  the  question. 
By  its  transient  connection  with 
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this  manifestation,  is  also  necessary ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  imiverse  and  its  motion  can  ever 

them  it  does  not  become  anything 
composite.  This  would  only  be 
the  case  according  to  Phsedrus,  24G 
A  sq.  Ueberweg  believes  that  the 
Phsedrus  agrees  with  the  Timseus 
OS  to  the  perishabloness  of  every- 
thing conditioned.  But  the  Ti- 
Tnseus  does  not  speak  of  the  con- 
ditioned any  more  tlian  the  PhaBdo 
or  Eepublic :  it  speaks  of  the  com- 
posite. Is  the  soul  to  be  considered 
as  composite,  and  therefore  dis- 
soluble, in  the  Timseus,  because,  ac- 
cording to  a  mythical  exposition,  it 
is  formed  out  of  its  elements  ?  (see 
p.  342  sq.)  Wo  might  say  in 
favour  of  this  view  that  the  prin- 
ciple irav  ZtB^v  Kmhv  is  adduced 
not  merely,  41  A,  with  reference  to 
the  composition  of  the  stars  out  of 
the  corporeal  elements  (40  A;   cf. 

42  K  sq.),  but  also  presupposed, 

43  D.  One  of  the  soul's  circles  is 
there  said  to  bo  utterly  confined  by 
the  throng  of  sensible  perceptions 
at  the  entr^  of  the  soul  into  the 
body.  This  is  the  circle  of  iden- 
tity (Thought),  the  talrhv.  The 
other  circle  (Opinion)  isso  confused, 
JScTTC  ras  rov  SiirXcurfou  kc^  rpiwXa- 
alov  rpus  iKortpas  iLwoardfftts  /col 
rhs  rwu  rifuoKtup  koX  iirirpirf»¥ 
Kvu  i'iroyZ6(av  fi€ff6Tfrras  Ktu  ^uyHd- 
<rcir  (the  harmonic  proportions  of 
the  soul,  see  p.  349  sq.),  hrti^^ 
-wavTfKws  \xrra\  oific  ^<rav  irX^iv  vvh 
Tov  \vvJii\ffajrroi,  wduras  fi€¥  (rrpci^ai 
irrpwpis,  &c.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Phsedo  itself  suggests  a 
similar  restriction.  If  then  we 
are  to  press  the  words  as  Ueberweg 
docs,  we  must  assert  not  only  oif 
the  Timseus  but  of  the  Phaedo 
that  it  does  not  assume  a  natunil 
imperishability  of  the  soul.  And 
in  the  Timaeus  natural  immortality 


must  be  denied  both  to  the  human 
and  to  the  World-souL  But  this 
would  be  going  beyond  Plato*s  real 
meaning.  The  principle  tliat  erery- 
thing  composite  is  dissoluble  is 
with  Plato  a  fundamental  meta- 
physical principle  which  occurs 
equally  in  the  Phsdo,  the  Republic, 
and  the  Timseos.  The  soal  in  spito 
of  this  has  no  dissolution  to  fear ; 
and  this  can  be  substantiated  in 
two  ways.  We  can  either  deny 
that  the  soul  is  composite,  or  we 
can  say  that,  so  far  as  in  a 
certain  sense  the  soul  is  compo- 
site, it  is  in  itself  dissoluble,  but 
this  possibility  for  other  reasons 
is  never  realised.  We  can  derive 
its  immortality  either  from  a  me- 
taphysical or  a  moral  necessity. 
The  former  is  the  method  pursued 
in  the  Republic  and  Phsedo;  the 
latter  is  hinted  at  in  the  Timseus, 
where  the  psychogony  does  not 
permit  simplicity  to  be  attributed 
to  the  soul  in  the  same  strict  sense 
OS  in  the  other  dialogues.  Cf.  the 
Republic,  611  B:  ov  p^iov  ititoy 
€lyai  (r{ivBtr6v  tc  iK  rroKK&v  koX  fiif 
Tp  KoWlffrp  ictKxpvti^yov  <rwB4(T9i^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Roul  in  its 
present  condition,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  its  ori^nal  Being.  Tho 
possibility  is  suggested  of  the 
soul's  being  indeed  a  (rvvBerop,  but 
one  so  beautifully  combined  that 
it  may  last  for  ever.  So  far  as 
there  is  any  actual  difference  on 
this  point  between  the  Timaeusand 
the  Phaedo,  it  proves  the  TimsBus 
to  be  not  the  earlier,  but  the  later 
work.  Tho  simplicity  of  the  soul 
is  modified  in  the  Timaeus  (and  not 
before)  by  tho  doctrines  of  its  com- 
position out  of  its  elements.  The 
same  holds  good  against  Ueber^ 
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cease,  so  it  is  impossible  that  the  soul  should  either 
have  had  a  beginning  or  be  subject  to  destruction.^ 
Plato  cannot  mean  that  this  holds  good  only  of  the 
World-soul,  and  not  of  individual  souls.  In  his  view 
these  are  not  emanations  of  the  World-soul,  coming 
forth  from  it  for  a  certain  time,  and  returning  into  it ; 
but  as  particular  Ideas  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
highest  Idea,  so  particular  souls  stand  beside  the 
xmiversal  soul  in  self-dependent  individuality.  Both 
are  of  like  nature :  both  must  be  equally  imperishable. 
The  soul,  as  such,  is  the  principle  of  motion,  and  is 
inseparably  combined  with  the  Idea  of  Life :  therefore 
each  particular  soul  must  be  so.  This  argument  is  not 
altogether  valid.^  It  certainly  follows  from  the  pre- 
mises that  there  must  always  be  souls,  but  not  that 
these  souls  must  be  for  ever  the  same.^®     It  is  question- 


-«reg*8  assertion  (loc.  cit  292)  that 
the  Foliticus  also  must  be  later 
than  the  Timsus,  because  the 
lii^her  part  of  the  soul  is  called 
(809  C)  fh  kfiy^vls  tv  TTfi  tfrv^^f 
fUpos.  If  any  conclusion  at  all 
can  be  drawn  from  these  words  it 
is  that  the  Foliticus  is  earlier  than 
the  Timsus.  It  is  not  till  we 
come  to  the  Timseus  that  we  find 
any  mention  of  the  origin  of  the 
soul :  in  all  the  preceding  dialogues, 
Phsedrus,  Meno  (86  A),  Phaedo  and 
Bepublic  (611  A,  B),  it  is  regarded 
as  without  beginning  —  ati  Sv. 
€k}n8idcring  the  mythical  character 
of  the  psychogony  and  cosmogony 
in  the  TimsBUs,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  attach  little  importance  to  these 
deviations. 

>»  Phaedr.  245  D:   rovro  S^  [rh 
ainh  aM  Kipovy]  ofn*  iat6KKwr9ai 


ofh-€  yiyvtffdou  Zutmrhy^  ^  vdyra  tc 
ovpatfhv  rtatrip  rt  ytw&rif  avfiirtffov- 
aav  ffrijyai  iroi  fx^irore  adBis  tx^iv 
Wcv  Kivri94vTa  ytyijfrfTai, 

»*  Pha?do,  107  B  sq.,  114  C; 
Kep.  X.  610  D,  613  E  sq.,  621  B  ; 
Chrg.  622  E,  526  D  sq.;  Theaet. 
177  A ;  Laws,  xii.  959  A  eq. 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  Plito 
considered  his  proofs  invalid. 
Teichmiiller  tries  to  prove  in  his 
Studicn  zur  Gesch.  d.  Begriffe,  p. 
1 10-222,  that  Plato  did  not  believe 
in  an  individual  immortality,  but 
considered  the  individual  in  the 
soul  to  be  mortal,  disappearing  at 
death.  (Teichmiiller  is,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  the  first  to  promul- 
gate this  thoory.)  His  view  not 
only  wants  foundation,  but  con- 
tradicts every  result  of  Plato's 
most    unequivocal     explanations. 
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able  whether  Plato  would  have  attained  his  firm  con- 
viction of  immortality  had  it  not  commended  itself  to 


Teichmiiller  thinks  that  if  the  in- 
dividual soul  is  not  an  Idea,  it 
cannot  be  imperishable,  and  con- 
victs me  of  *  a  clear  contradiction  * 
(p.  210)  in  having  represented  the 
individual  souls  with  an  indepen- 
dent existence  by  the  side  of  the 
World -soul,  while  (p.  664)  I  deny 
that  the  soul  is  an  Idea.  I  have 
not,  however,  yet  discovered  where 
the  contradiction  lies.  Are  there 
according  to  Pinto  no  individual 
T>einp:8  l*y  the  side  of  the  Ideas? 
or  must  they  be  perishable  be- 
cjiuso  they  are  not  Ideas  ?  Does 
not  Plato  expressly  say  (Phnpdo, 
104  B,  105  I).  106  1)  8q.).  that, 
besides  the  Idens  themselves,  all 
thingrs  with  which  an  Idea  is  at 
any  time  connected  excludfi  the  op- 
posite of  tliat  Idea  ?  Jlenco,  not 
only  the  Idea  of  life,  but  the  soul 
which  participates  in  that  Idea,  ex- 
clu'-k's  c!oath.  Teichmiiller  further 
rcni.irks  (p.  Ill)  that,  as  the  soul 
is  xi  becoming  or  actually  existing 
thing,  it  must,  like  all  else  which 
actually  exists,  bo  a  mixed  thing 
composed  of  an  Ideal  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  Becomin  •,  of  which  one 
p:irt  (the  individual)  pnsses  away, 
"ivhilc  the  eternal  factor  returns 
into  its  eternal  nature.  But  ho 
in.-ither  has  brought,  nor  could 
britig  proofs  to  show  that  Plato 
th<)U':ht  this  to  bo  the  case  with 
fill  actually  existing  things.  Are 
not  the  world  and  World-soul, 
tho  stars  and  the  star-spirits,  ac- 
tually existing  things?  Do  they 
not  belong  to  the  category  of  Bo- 
coiiiingjust  as  much  as,  and  in  the 
FiTiio  sense  as,  the  human  soul? 
^'<t  wo  cannot  infer  that  one  part 
of  their  Being  passes  away,  while 

D 


the  other  returns  to  its  eternal 
nature.    Even  if  it  were  correct  to 
say  that  the  individual  is  to  b» 
found  neither  in  the  Ideas  nor  in 
the  principle  of  Becoming,  but  only 
in  the  actual  mixture  of  the  two 
fp.  114),  it  would  not  necessarily 
m  Plato's  view  *  belong   only  to 
things  which  originate  and  pass 
away.*    There  would  remain  the 
possibility   that  he  supposed  an 
enduring  and  indissoluble  connec- 
tion of  the  Idea  with  the  principle 
of  Becoming  as  well  as  the  tran- 
sient connection.    This  is  undoul.t- 
cdly  the   case    in   the  frequently 
quoted  passage  of  tho  Phado,  10-J 
C  sqq.  We  cannot,  however,  say  ab- 
solutely that  indivi<iuality  accord- 
ing to  Plato  arises  from  the  mixture 
of  the  Ideas  with  the  principle  of 
Becoming; — at  least,  if  we  under- 
stand by  the  latter  term  what  ho 
himself  explicitly  calls  it,  the  ri- 
e^Kf;7fv^*r€«j(Tim.62  D)— Matter 
— for  this  is  not  in  the  soul.     In- 
dividual corporeal    Beings  do   so 
originate,  but  how  the  spiritual  in- 
dividuality arises  Plato  gives  us  no 
explanation  beyond  the  mythical 
pirtition  of  the  soul-substance  into 
the  individual  souls,  Tim.  4 1  D;  and 
it  is  more  than  uncertain  that  ho 
could  account   for  it  to    himself. 
How    can   the  assertion   bo    jus- 
tified that  the    eternity  o    indi- 
vidual souls  most  distinctly  affirmed 
by  Phto  *  must  have  been  incon- 
ceivable from  the  nature  of  their 
origin  ? '     We  may  see  that  Plato*» 
evidences  for  the  personal  duration 
of  the  soul  after  death  have    no 
actual  cogency;    or   f which,  how- 
ever, would  be  difficult  to  prove) 
that  such  a  belief  is  not  in  harmony 
D  2 
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him  on  other  grounds.  We  must  remember  the  strong 
moral  interest  attaching  to  a  belief  in  ftiture  retribu- 
tion  which  is  so  prominent  in  his  writings,'^  and  the 
agreement  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  with  his 
high  idea  of  the  worth  and  destiny  of  the  spirit ;  ** 
together  with  the  support  it  gave  to  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  Recollection.. 
As  far  as  the  scientific  establishment  of  this  doctrine 
is  concerned,  Plato  comprehends  everything  in  the  single 
demand  that  we  should  recognise  the  essential  nature  of 
the  soul,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  destruction. 
This  argument  shows  the  close  interconnection 
between  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  that  of 
pre-existence.      If  it   be   impossible   to   imagine   the 

artifico  -will  hardly  Berve  to  recom- 
mond  his  explanation.  In  his  ci- 
tation of  proofs  for  immortality 
(p.  115  sqq.),  he  considers  it  'ob- 
vious* and  '  a  matter  of  course'  that 
the  question  is  not  about  any  in- 
dividual immortality.  Through- 
out ho  has  omitted  to  substautiato 
these  assertions  by  any  accurate 
analysis  of  Plato's  text. 

"  Phsedo,  107  B  sqq.,  114  C; 
Rcp.x.  610  D.  613  Esqq.,  621  B; 
CJorg.  522  E,  526  D  sqq. ;  The»t. 
177  A  ;  Laws,  xii.  569  A  sq. 

"  Cf.  Phaedo,  64  A  sqq. ;  Rep.  x. 
611  B  sqq. ;  Apol.  40  E  sqq.  He 
who  sees  the  true  nature  of  the 
spirit  exclusively  in  its  intellectual 
nature,  and  its  true  determination 
exclusively  in  the  activity  of  iho 
intelltM't,  and  in  fense  merely  a 
hindering  clog,  can  hardly  fail  to 
suppose  that  when  man  is  once 
free  from  sense,  he  will  bo  free  from 
this  clog. 


-with  the  general  suppositions  of  his 
system.  But  our  next  question 
must  simply  bo  whether  ho  held 
this  belief  himself  or  not ;  and  to 
undertake  to  prove  this  expressly 
to  a  reader  of  Plato  by  single  pas- 
sages, e.g.  Phsedo,  63  E,  67  B  sq., 
72,  A  80  B.  107  B  sq. :  Rep.  x. 
611  A — where  the  constant  num- 
ber of  the  souls  is  by  no  means  to 
bo  sot  aside  with  Teichmiillcr  as 
a  mere  metaphor  (Tim.  42B)— is 
simply  '  bringing  owls  to  Atiiens.' 
"With  this  belief  stands  and  falls  the 
theory  of  future  retribution  and  of 
dyc(Mvi7<rif,  which,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently shown,  Plato  seriously 
thought  it  impossible  to  renounce. 
Teichmiiller  endeavours  (p.  143)  to 
extract  from  the  words  (Phoedo, 
107  I)).  ovSiy  7^9  &\Ao  txovtra  cij 

*Al50V     T)     ^Vxh     ^PX*"*"**    tA^V     TTJi 

weu^das  t€  koI  rpo<pr}s,  the  follow- 
ing sense :  *  What  do  wo  take  with 
us  into  Hades?'  Answer:  'Our 
ger '^ral  nature.*    Such  an  obvious 
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soul  as  not  living,  this  must  equally  hold  good 
of  the  future  and  of  the  past ;  its  existence  can  as 
little  begin  with  this  life  as  end  with  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  can  never  have  begun  at  all ;  for  the  soul 
being  itself  the  source  of  all  motion,  from  wjiat  could 
its  motion  have  proceeded?  Accordingly,  Plato  hardly 
•ever  mentions  immortality  without  alluding  to  pre- 
existcnce,  and  his  expressions  are  as  explicit  and 
decided  about  the  one  as  the  other.  In  his  opinion, 
they  stand  or  fall  together,  and  he  uses  them  alike  to 
explain  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  therefore 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his 
Assumption  of  a  pre-existence.  And  that  this  pre- 
•existence  had  no  beginning  is  so  often  asserted  by 
iiim  ^'^  that  a  mythical  representation  like  that  of  the 
Timaius  can  hardly  be  allowed  any  weight  to  the  con- 
trary.^®    We  must  nevertheless  admit  the  possibility 


"  Tliis  is  explained  most  dis- 
tiiotly  ill  the  Phscdms;  cf.  supra 
iiotos  30  and  34.  The  Meno  is 
less  derinito,  86  A :  ti  oZv  %v  hp 
V  XP^''^^  K(d  ty  hy  fi^  fi  HvOponroSf 
iviaovTai  avr^  &Xi)0c7s  96^cu  .  .  . 
2p*  ovy  Thu  del  XP^^^^  fiffxaOriKvia 
^trrai  rj  ^vxh  avrov  ;  9ii\oy  yap  8rt 
rhy  irdyra  )^yoy  tariy  ^  oIk  (any 
&v6pw7ros.  It  might  be  objected 
thut  this  refers  only  to  the  time 
Fincetho  soul  existed  at  nil.  This, 
howovfT,  is  clearly  not  Plato's 
meaning  here,  or  he  would  have 
aiiil  80.  The  Siimo  holds  good  of 
the  explanation  in  the  Phaedo,  70 
C  -72  1) — that  every  living  thing 
Fprings  from  the  dead,  and  rice 
vvrs/i,  and  that  it  must  bo  so  un- 
less life  is  to  cease  altogether.  So 
too  in  the  cor:ei?iK)nding  passage, 


Hep.  z.  611  A:  the  same  souls 
must  always  exist :  for  that  which 
is  immort'il  cannot  pass  away; 
but  their  number  is  not  increased, 
otherwise  tlie  mortal  element  would 
in  the  cud  bo  consumed.  Phaedo, 
106  I),  the  soul  is  designated  as 
idSioy  hVf  Hop.  loc.  eit.  as  dfl  ^v, 
which  of  course  refers  to  endless 
duration.  These  expressions  show 
how  to  Plato's  mind  tho  absence  of 
a  iKjginning  and  the  absence  of  an 
end  coincide. 

*^  It  ha«  been  already  shown, 
p.  369  sqq.,  in  what  contradictions 
Pluto  became  involved  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  beginning  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  case  there 
is  the  contradiction  that  the  soul 
was  fashioned  in  a  determinate 
moment  by  tho  Demiurgus,  whereas 
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that  in  bis  later  years  he  did  not  strictly  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  his  system,'  nor  definitely  propound  to 
himself  the  question  whether  the  soul  had  any  historical 
beginning,  or  only  sprang,  to  its  essential  nature,  from 
some  higher  principle. 

If  the  two  poles  of  this  ideal  circle,  Pre-existence  and 
Immortality,  be  once  established,  there  is  no  evading  the 
doctrine  of  Recollection  which  lies  between  them ;  and 
the  notions  of  Transmigration  and  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  appear,  the  more  we  consider  them,  to  be 
seriously  meant.  With  regard  to  Recollection,  Plato 
speaks  in  the  above-cited  passages  so  dogmatically  and 
definitely,  and  the  theory  is  so  bound  up  with  his  whole 
system,  that  we  must  unconditionally  reckon  it  among 
the  doctrinal  constituents  of  that  system.  The  doctrine 
is  an  inference  which  could  not  well  be  escaped  if  once 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  were  admitted;  for  an 
existence  of  infinite  duration  must  have  left  in  the 
soul  some  traces  which,  though  temporarily  obscured  in 
our  consciousness,  could  not  be  for  ever  obliterated^ 
But  it  is  also  in  Plato's  opinion  the  only  solution  of  a 
most  important  scientific  question :  the  question  as  to  tlie 
possibility  of  independent  enquiry — of  thought  trans- 
cending the  sensuous  perception.  Our  thought  could 
not  get  beyond  the  Immediate  and  the  Actual ;  we  could 
not  seek  for  what  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us ;  nor  recog- 
nise in  what  we  find,  the  thing  that  we  sought  for ;  if 
we  had  not  unconsciously  possessed  it  before  we  recog- 

the   Dcmiurgus  himself  could  not  Tim.  34  B  sqq.  certainly  looks  as. 

bo  imagined  without  soul.     It  can-  if  it  were  the  primal  origin  of  thfr 

not  bo  supposed  that  his  soul  is  soul  that  is  meant, 
eternal  and  all  the  rest  created; 
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nised  and  were  conscious  of  it.**  We  could  form  no 
conception  of  Ideas,  of  the  eternal  essence  of  things 
which  is  hidden  from  our  perception,  if  we  had  not 
attained  to  the  intuition  of  these  in  a  former  exist- 
ence/^ The  attempt  of  a  modem  work  to  exclude  the 
theory  of  Eecollection  from  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Platonic  system,*^  is  therefore  entirely  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Plato.  The  arguments  for  the  truth 
and  necesisity  of  this  doctrine  are  not,  indeed,  from  our 
point  of  Wew,  difficult  to  refute ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
from  Plato's  they  are  seriously  meant.** 

As  KecoUection  commended  itself  to  him  on  scientific 
grounds,  the  belief  in  retribution  after  death  was 
necessitated  by  his  moral  and  religious  view  of  the 
world.     However  firm  his  conviction  that  the  uncondi- 


*»  Meno,  80  D  nqq.  See  p.  396, 
where  the  quc»tioii :  ri¥a  rp&Kov 
(rjT'ijffits  toDto,  h  fi^  ot^as  towapdr 
irou/  Sti  iari  .  ..  ^  ct  koX  tri  utiXiara 
^yrvxois  atn^,  irus  tt<r€i  Sri  rovrS 
iffrw  %  <rw  ovK  ^SfiffSa ;  is  answered 
by  the  doctrine  of  iydfiyrjffu :  rh 
yap  (rjruy  &pa  Kot  rh  fiayOdytip 
kydtivriffis  B\oy  ifftiy. 

"  Phtedo,  73  C  sqq.,  where 
special  weight  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  thinf;^  always  remain  be- 
hind the  Ideas  of  which  they  re- 
mind UH ;  the  IdeiiS,  therefore,  must 
have  been  known  previously,  be- 
cause otherwise  wo  could  not  com- 
pare them  with  things  and  remark 
the  deviations  of  things  from  them. 
Plato  therefore  pronounces  the  pre- 
existencc  nf  the  soul  to  bo  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  know- 
le<lgc  and  assumption  of  the  Ideas; 
Phado,  70  D :  c/  iiky  fart  h  Ofn/X- 
\ovfi€y  &cl,  Ka\6y  Tf  Kcd  ayalBhy  Kcd 


iraffa  ^  roiairri  oMa,  ical  ^irl  rairny 
T&  iK  r&y  €dff$^ff€wy  irdma  &ya- 
4>*pofity  .  .  .  fral  ravra  intlyp  dvci- 
Kd(ofi.€y,  kyceyKouoy,  oUrvs  £onrcp 
Kot  ravra  itrriy^  ofSrws  ical  r^y 
flfitr4pay  ^vxh^  *hai  Ktd  %p\y  76- 
yoyiyai  rifxas.     Cf.  supra,  note  24. 

*•  'J  eichmiiller,  loc.  cit.  208  sq., 
whose  refutation  of  my  view  is  hero 
limited  to  the  question:  'Is  it 
meant  that  the  souls  saw  tlie  Ideas, 
before  birth,  with  the  eyesof  sense?* 
No  one  has  ever  attributed  such  an 
absurdity  to  Plato,  nor  has  Plato 
anywhere  spoken  of  a  sensible  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ideas  in  the  pre- 
vious life.  In  fact,  ho  guards 
against  such  an  assumption  even 
in  his  myths  (Phaedr.  247  C). 

**  The  apparent  deviation  of  the 
Meno  from  the  rest  of  the  dialogues 
in  its  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
iivdfiynffis  has  been  already  noticed. 
Supra,  p.  126,  82. 
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tional  worth  of  morality  could  be  shown  without  refer- 
ence to  a  hereafter,  he  held  that  there  would  be  a 
discord  in  the  universal  order,  and  that  Divine  justice 
would  be  at  fitult  if,  after  death,  good  was  not  invaria- 
bly rewarded  and  evil  punished,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  this  world/*  He,  therefore,  insists  on 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  not  only  in  passages 
where  some  concession  to  popular  notions  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  for  didactic  or  political  reasons,** 
but  also  in  the  strictest  scientific  enquiries,  in  a 
manner  which  clearly  testifies  to  his  personal  belief  in 
it;*^  and  he  rightly  regards  it  as  so  necessary  a 
consequence  of  immortality,  that  the  one  doctrine  is 
involved  in  tlie  other.*®  The  precise  kind  and  manner 
of  retribution,  however,  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
determine ;  and  in  reference  to  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  either  with  consciously  mythical  repre- 
sentations, or,  as  in  the  physics  of  the  Timaeus,  with 
probability/^ 

With  regard  to  Transmigration,  too,  Plato  is  on  the 

**  Rep.  X.    612  A  sqq.   (cf.  ii.  Plato's  opinion,     rh  fxkv  oZv  ravra 

367     A-369    B);    Laws,    x.    903  ha(rxvpi<T<ur9ai  o^m  (x^iv  ws  iyit 

B-905  C.  «i€A^Xu6o,  he  says  at  the  end  of  the 

*•  E.g.   Laws,   loc.   cit. ;    Gorg.  eschatologic  mjth  in  the  Phsedo, 

623  A  sqq.  114  D,  oi  irp^irci  vovv  ^x®*"''*  iv5p(  • 

*'  E.g.  Rep.  loc.  cit. ;  Phsedo,  63  Sri  utmoi  ^  raur*  iarrlv  ^  roiatrr' 

C,  96  B  eq.,  114  1) ;  Phaedr.  248  E.  irra  irepl  tAs  i^ux^j  VfiHy  Kcd  rks 

«■  Phaedo,  107  Bsq.,  114  D.  oltcfiaeis,    iirtlirfp    &0ayar<$if    7c    ti 

*•  As  has  been  already 'shown.  i^i;x^4>ofi^€ToxoJJo'a,ToDToiccU^irf>ix€iy 

Wo  cannot,  however,  say  that  '  it  ifiol    5ok€«    Ktd    A^iop    KivBwtvcai 

18  a  contradiction  to  acknowledge  olofihip   othus    ^x**"*      And    why 

the  poetical  play  of  imagination  in  Hhonld    not    a   philosopher    say  : 

all  the  particulars  of  a  theory,'  and  •  I  tliink  it  win  be  proved  tliat  a 

yet  *to  consider  it  on  the  whole  as  future  retribution  will  take  place, 

an  essential  and  doctrinal  element  although  I  admit  the  uncertainty 

of  the  system '  (Teichmiiller,  loc.  of  all  detailed  determinations  as  to 

cit  209).    At  any  rate  this  is  not  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  ? ' 
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whole  in  earnest.  He  himself  shows  us  how  it  is  con- 
nected with  his  whole  system.  As  the  living  can  only 
arise  out  of  the  dead,  and  the  dead  out  of  the  living, 
fiouls  must  necessarily  be  at  times  without  bodies, 
in  order  that  they  may  return  into  new  bodies.*® 
This  vicissitude  is,  therefore,  only  a  consequence  of 
the  circle  in  which  all  created  things  are  constantly 
moving  and  vibrating  between  opposite  poles.  The 
notion  of  justice,  too,  requires  such  an  alternation  ;  for 
if  life  apart  from  the  body  be  higher  than  life  in  the 
body,  it  would  be  unjust  that  all  souls  should  not  alike 
be  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower  kind  of  existence, 
and  that  all  should  not  be  given  a  chance  of  ascending 
to  the  higher.*^  This  argvunent  seems,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  to  involve  that  the  body  and  habitation  al- 
lotted to  one  rational  soul  shall  not  be  less  perfect 
than  that  of  another,  unless  through  the  soul's  own 
fault.**  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  it  quite 
according  to  nature  that  each  soul  should  be  removed 
into  a  place  conesponding with  its  internal  constitution** 


*»  Phawlo,  70  C  8qq.,  83  D ;  Rep. 
X.  611  A:  cf.  note  39. 

*•  Tim.  41  E  sq.  The  account 
of  tlio  Phcedrus  is,  as  we  have  paid, 
fiomewhiit  different.  Perhaps  Plato 
had  not  yet  advanced  to  his  later 
det«'rmi nations,  or  it  may  have  best 
suited  his  exposition  to  treat  the 
degradation  of  the  souls  as  a  matter 
of  will.  Cf.  Deuschle,  Phit.  Mythen, 
p.  21  sq.,  with  whoso  renuirks,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  entirely  agree. 

*-  Tim.loc.cit.;cf.Ph8edr.248D. 

"  Lnvs,  X.  903  I).  904  B :  God 
willed  that  everything  should  take 
such  a  position  in  the  universe 
that  the  victory  of  virtue  and  the 


defeat  of  evil  in  the  world  might 
be  assured.  fic^Yjx^arou  8^  vphs 
Tray  rovro  th  voidv  ri  yfy6fifkoy  del 
iroltiy  cSpoy  Set  fieraXafifidyoy  oIkI- 
(taOai  irol  riyas  irori  t6wovs'  tijs 
8i  ytyttrtois  rh  [tow]  wolov  riyhs 
iupriKe  reus  fiovK4\(rt(riy  iKourrwy 
flfjL&yriit  arrias,  oirp  yiip  hy  iwi- 
dufip  H(d  6iro76s  Tis  Sty  tV  4"'X^''» 
ravrp  <rx<S^v  iKdarrort  Koi  roiovros 
ylyftrai  &was  rjficiy  us  r6  voA.^. 
Everything  which  possesses  a  soul 
changes  constintly,  iy  iavrott 
KfKTtiixiva  ri)y  riis  /nero/SoA^t  alrlay, 
and  according  to  the  direction  and 
degree  of  this  change  it  moves  this 
way  or  that,  to  the  surface  of  the 


V 
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and  8eek<  out  a  body  that  suits  it.**  The  notion 
of  the  soul  adopting  for  its  dwelling  an  animal 
body,  is  not  only  very  repugnant  to  ourselves,  but 
even  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view  is  involved  in 
so  many  difficulties,^  and  is  treated  by  Plato  with 
so  much  freedom,*®  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ancient 
and  modem  commentators  have  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  merely  allegorical  rendering  of  the  thought 
that  man  when  he  loses  himself  in  a  life  of  sensua- 
lity is  degraded  into  a  brute/^  Had  the  question 
been  deBnitely  proposed  to  Plato,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  claimed  for  this  notion  the  dignity 
of  a  scientific  doctrine.*®  Nevertheless,  we  are  clearly 
not  justified  in  explaining  a  trait  which  so  persistently 


earth,  into  Hades,  into  a  higher 
and  purer  or  into  the  opposite 
place.  Theaet.  177A:  the  just  are 
like  the  divine,  the  unjust  like  the 
non-divine;  if  the  unjust  do  not 
amend,  kcA  r€X.€Mi(rainai  ainovs 
iKflyos  fiky  6  riStv  KaKuu  KaSaphs 
r6iros  ov  S^JcTai,  iydd^t  bh  riav 
alnols  6fioi6r7jra  r^s  ^laycoyris  del 
€^ovffi  KaKol  icaKo7s  evv6ifris. 

**  Phaedo,  80  E  sqq.  (see  p.  395) : 
if  a  soul  leaves  the  body  pure,  tU 
rh  Zfwtoy  ovrp  rh  iti^hs  avfpx^'rcu ' 
otherwise,  &t€  ry  ffd^fiari  acl  ^wovaa 
,  .  .  Ka\  yeyorirevn^vri  vrr  avrov, . . . 
fiapvvercd  t«  koI  cXkctcu  ird\tv  fli 
rby  dparhy  r6voy.  Such  souls  wan- 
der about  the  earth,  Has  ttv  rfi  rov 
^vy^TrcucoKouBovyros  rov  (Tw/xaroti- 
9ovs  iTridvfiiff  7rd\iy  ivbtBaatv  tis 
cwfia. 

**  The  question  is  obvious,  How 
can  man,  to  whose  nature  the 
capibility  of  forming  concepts,  ac- 
cording to  Phsedr.  249  B,  essen- 
tially belongs,   become   a    boast? 


How  can  the  dull  and  purely 
sensual  life  of  the  boast  serve  to 
purify  the  soul  ?  Are  the  souls  of 
tlie  beasts  (ace.  to  Tim.  90  E  sq.)  all 
descended  from  former  human 
souls,  and  bo  all  intelligent  and 
immortal  according  to  tlieir  original 
Being,  or  (Phredr.  loc.  cit.)  only 
some  of  them  ? 

^«  Cf.  p.  397. 

^'  E.g.  among  Greek  Platonists, 
the  Pseudo-Tima?us,  Plutarch  ap- 
parently, Porphyry,  JamJ^lichus, 
and  liierocles  (see  vol.  iii.  b.  121, 
165,  590,  641,  684,  2nd  edit.); 
among  modern  scholars,  Susemihl, 
Genet  Entw.  i.  243,  ii.  392.  465; 
Philologus.  XV.  430  sqq. 

*"  We  cannot  quote  Rep.  iv.  441 
B  here.  It  is  said  there  that  beasta 
have  no  reason  (Koyifffihs) ;  but 
the  Biimo  was  said  immediately  be- 
fore of  children.  Plato  might  deny 
the  use  of  reason  to  children,  from 
his  point  of  view,  but  not  its  pos* 
session. 
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recurs  in  all  Plato's  eschatology,  as  the  conscious 
allegorisation  of  a  moral  theorem  not  essentially 
belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  future  life. 
Plato  seems  to  have  seen  in  this  theory — originally 
borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans — one  of  those  preg- 
nant myths  which  he  was  convinced  contained  a 
fundamental  truth,  though  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  determine  (and  being  still  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
philosopher,  perhaps  felt  no  necessity  for  determining) 
exactly  where  this  truth  began  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tended. The  souls  in  their  original  state,  and  when 
sufficiently  perfected  to  return  to  that  state,  are 
represented  as  entirely  free  from  the  body,^^  and  this 
doctrine  is  too  closely  interwoven  with  his  whole  philo- 
sophy to  justify  our  limiting  it  to  mean^  that  perfect 
incorporeality  is  merely  an  unattainable  ideal,  and  that 
in  reality  man  even  after  this  present  life  will  possess  a 
body — a  nobler  body,  however,  and  more  obedient  to 
the  soul.  A  philosopher  who  in  his  whole  procedure 
consciously  and  exclusively  strives  after  a  release  from 
the  body,  who  so  long  as  the  soul  carries  about  with 
it  this  evil  despairs  of  attaining  his  end ;  who  yearns 
to  be  free  from  corporeal  bonds,  and  sees  in  that  free- 
dom the  highest  reward  of  the  philosophic  life ;  who 
recognises  in  the  soul  an  invisible  principle,  which  only 
in  the  invisible  can  reach  its  natural  state ;  *^  such  a 

^*  Pbsdr.   246   B   sq.,   250   C;  obvious  that  they  aU  found  this 

Phiedo,  66  E  sq.,  80  D  eq.,  114  C;  view  of  theirs  in  Plato);  likewise 

cf.   81  I),  83  D,  84  D;  Tim.   42  Ritter,  ii.  427  pqq-  Ptoinhart,  iv. 

A,  D.  61 ;  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  i.  461 ; 

•"  "With    many    of   the    earlier  Philol.  xv.  417  eqq. 

Neoplatoniste,  on  whom  compare  •*  Phfedo,  64  A-68  15,  79  C  eq., 

vol.  iii.  b.  641,  684,  698,  736  (it  is  80  D-81  D,  82  D-84  B;  cf.  albc 
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philosopher,  if  any  one  at  all,  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  possible  for  the  disciple  of  true 
wisdom  to  attain  in  the  life  to  come  full  release  from 
the  material  element.  Since  this  is  just  what  he  does 
assert,  without  a  word  to  the  contrary,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  mistrusting  such  explanations.*^  In 
these  main  features,  therefore,  of  the  Platonic  escha^ 
tology,  we  have  to  do  with  Plato's  own  opinions.** 
Other  points  may  have  had  in  his  eyes  at  any  rate  an 
approximate  probability ;  for  example,  the  cosmic 
revolutions  of  ten  thousand  years,**  the  duration  of 
future  intermediate  states,  the  distinction  between 
-curable  and  incurable  transgressions.**     But  the  further 


Tim.  81  D,  85  E,  and  subter,  note 
66. 

«*  The  original  appearance  of 
the  lileas  presupposes  the  non- 
corporeity  of  the  soul ;  it  is  at  our 
entry  into  the  l>ody  that  we  forgot 
them :  Phaedo,  76  D ;  Rep.  x.  621 
A;  cf  supra,  note  13. 

"  Hegel,  Gescli.  d.  Phil.  ii.  181, 
184,  186,  is  therefore  incorrect  in 
pronouncing  the  conceptions  of  th« 
pro-existence,  the  fall  of  the  soul 
and  iipdfiyriffiSj  to  be  doctrines  not 
reckoned  essential  to  his  philo- 
sophy by  Pbito  himself. 

•«  V.  p.  383.  The  whole  calcu- 
lation is  of  course  purely  dogmatic. 
The  world-year  is  a  century  (the 
longest  time  of  a  man's  life) 
multiplied  by  itself;  its  parta  arc 
ten  periods  of  a  thousand  years,  of 
which  each  one  allows  space  for  a 
single  return  to  life  and  the  possi- 
bility of  retribution  of  tenfold  dura- 
tion. 

•*  This  distinction  was  the  result 
X)f  Plato's  general  view  as  to  the 


object  of  punishment  (see  next 
chapter).  The  consideration  that 
the  equilibrium  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  dying  and  of  those 
returning  into  life  (Phaedo,  72 
A  sq. ;  Rep.  x.  611  A)  might 
be  disturbed,  and  in  the  end  quite 
destroyed,  if  in  each  period  of 
the  world  even  a  small  number 
only  of  incurable  criminals  with- 
drew from  the  ranks  of  thosp  set 
apart  to  return  to  life,  could  be 
met  by  tbe  supposition  that  the 
punishment  (Gorg.  625  C ;  Rep. 
615  C  sqq.,  denoted  as  endles.s)  of 
such  persons  extended  only  to  the 
end  of  each  great  year  of  tho  world. 
This  of  course  would  not  be  an 
eternity  of  punishment,  but  still 
such  as  would  extend  over  the  whole 
period  of  time  comprehended  by 
Plato's  oschatologic  myths.  It  is, 
however,  open  to  question  whether 
Phito  himself  rose  to  this  con- 
sideration. I  see,  therefore,  no 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  assertion 
(Susemihl,  Philol.   xv.   433   sqq.) 
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details  concerning  the  other  world  and  the  sours  migra* 
tions  are  so  fanciful  in  themselves,  and  are  sometimes 
so  playfully  treated  by  Plato,  that  his  doctrine,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  descends  into  particulars,  passes  into  the 
region  of  the  Myth. 

In  connection  with  these  notions,  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  fully  understood,  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
Platonic  theory  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  and  its  relation 
to  the  body.  As  the  soul  entered  the  body  out  of  a 
purer  life,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  body  in  no- 
original  or  essential  manner,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
soid's  life  cannot  belong  to  ita  specific  essence.  Plato 
therefore  compares  the  soul  ^^  in  its  present  condition 
to  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  to  whom  so  many  shells  and 
sea-weeds  have  attached  themselves  that  he  is  disfigured 
past  recognition.  He  says  that  when  the  soul  is 
planted  in  the  body,  sensuality  and  passion  ^^  grow  up 
with  it ;  and  he  accordingly  distinguishes  a  mortal  and 
an  immortal,  a  rational  and  an  irrational  division  of 
the  soul.^®  Of  these,  only  the  rational  part  is  simple  ; 
the  irrational  is  again  divided  into  a  noble  and  an 


that  this  point  *  cannot  be  seriously 
meant*  in  Plato. 

••  Rep.  X.  611  C  sqq.  Another 
similar  image  occurs,  ix.  688  B 
sqq.     Cf.  Phfiedr.  250  C. 

«'  Tim.  42  A  sqq. ;  69  C. 

«  Tim.  69  C  sqq..  72  D:  cf.  41 
C,  42  D  ;  Pol  it.  309  C,  cf.  Laws, 
xii.  961  D  sq.,  Arist.  De  An.  iii. 
9  ;  433  a.  26  ;  Magna  Moml.  i.  1, 
1182  a.  23  sqq.  This  theory  is 
much  leps  developed  in  the  Phse- 
drus,  246,  where  the  Ovi^bs  and 
^mBvyiia  (Fee  p.  393)  are  reckoned 


under  the  immortal  soul,  and  the 
body  only  is  designated  as  mortal. 
This  exposition  must  not,  owing  to 
its  mythical  character,  prevent 
us  from  seeking  Plato's  real  opi- 
nions in  the  explicit  theories  of 
the  Timteus,  propounded  as  thej 
are  with  all  dogmatic  determina- 
tion, however  much  the  Tiews  of 
later  Greek  Phitonists  may  be  at 
rariauce  on  this  point  (cf.  Hermann.. 
De  pnTt.  an.  immort«    sec.   Plat. 

p.  4  frx.). 
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ignoble  half.**  The  former,  the  noble  soul-steed  of  the 
t^  Phaednis,  is  Courage  or  vehement  Will  (o  BvfjLOf — to 
^''  OvfioetBis),  in  which  anger,  ambition,  love  of  glorj, 
and  in  general,  the  better  and  more  powerful  pas- 
sions have  their  seat.  In  itself  without  rational 
insight,  it  is  disposed  to  be  subordinate  to  Reason  as  its 
natural  ally.  It  has  an  affinity  with  Season,  an  instinct 
for  the  great  and  good;^®  though  when  deterio- 
rated by  evil  habits  it  may  often  give  Reason  trouble 
enough.^*  The  ignoble  part  of  the  mortal  soul 
includes  the  sum  total  of  sensuous  appetites  and 
passions;  those  faculties  imder  the  dominion  of 
sensible  likes  and  dislikes,  which  Plato  usually  calls 
the  iinOvfirjTiKoVi  or  so  far  as  property  is  desired  as 
a  means  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  the  (f>L\o\pi^fiarovJ'^ 
The  reasonable  part  is  Thought.^^  Thought  has  its 
dwelling  in  the  head ;  Courage  in  the  breast,  especially 
in  the  heart ;  Desire  in  the  lower  regions.^*  The  two 
inferior  divisions  are  not  possessed  by  man  alone  :  the 
appetitive  soul  belongs  to  plants,'^  the  soul  of  Courage 
to  animals.^*  Even  in  man  the  three  faculties  are  not 
equally  distributed,  neither  in  individuals  nor  in  whole 
nations.  Plato  assigns  Reason  pre-eminently  to  the 
Greeks,  Courage  to  the  northern  barbarians,  love  of 


•»  Rep.  iv.  438  D  sqq.,  ix.  680 
D  sqq.;  Phaedr.  246  A  sq.,  263 
C  sqq. ;  Tim.  69  C  sqq.,  89  E. 

'•  Rfip.  loc.  cit ;  Phaedr.  246  B, 
263  D  sqq. 

"  Rep.  iv.  441  A ;  Tim.  69  D : 
Ovfjihy  Svawapaii^drirov. 

•-  liep.  iv.  436  A,  439  D,  ix. 
/iSO  1)  sqq. ;  Phrcdo,  253  E  sqq.  : 
Tim.  G9  D, 


'*  Usually  called  KoyKpriKhy,  or 
\6yos;  also  <f>i\6<ro^oy,  <^tAoMa6is, 
4)  fiavd<iv€i  tveptairoi,  Phaedr.  247  C : 
of.  Laws.  loc.  cit.  and  supra,  p.  288, 
172;  also  vovi, 

'*  Tim.  69  D  sqq.,  90  A. 

'*  Tim.  77  B. 

••  Kcp.  iv.  441  B,  Rep.  ix.  588 
C  sqq.,  can  prove  nothing  in  favour 
of  this. 
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gain  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.^^  Here,  how- 
ever, the  determination  nniversallj  applies  that  where 
the  higher  part  exists,  the  lower  must  be  presupposed, 
but  not  conversely.^* 

Plato  then  considers  these  three  faculties  not  merely 
as  separate  forms  of  activity,  but  as  separate  parts  of 
the  soul ;  *•  and  he  proves  this  from  the  experimental 
fact  that  not  only  is  Beason  in  man  in  many  ways  at 
strife  with  Desire,  but  that  Courage,  on  the  one  hand, 
acts  blindly  without  rational  intelligence,  and  on  the 
other,  when  in  the  service  of  Eeason,  combats  Desire. 
As  the  same  principle  in  the  same  relation  can  only 
have  the  same  effect,  there  must  be  a  particular  cause 
underlying  each  of  the  three  activities  of  soul.®®  The 
general  ground  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Platonic  system.  As  the  Idea  stands 
abruptly  in  opposition  to  the  Phenomenon,  the  soul, 
as  most  nearly  related  to  the  Idea,  cannot  have  the 
sensible  principle  originally  in  itself.  Hence  the 
discrimination  of  the  mortal  and  immortal  part  of  the 
soul.  If,  however,  the  soul  has  at  any  time  received 
into  itself  this  sensuality  (as  is  certainly  the  case),  a 


•'  Rop.  iv.  435  E. 

'•  Rep.  ix.  682  A  eqq. 

^*  He  also  uses  thu  exprcsBion 
^lipriy  Rep.  iv.  442  C,  444  B;  and 
ibid.  436  A,  he  puts  the  question: 
ct  Ty  ovT9»  ro^tp  cKcurra  Tpdrrofii¥ 
fl  6.K\o&\K(jf'  fiOpOdyontv  fikv  Mp^, 

Bvfiovfifv  y  ai  rplrtjf  riv\  .  .  .  ^  JXp 
rf)  ^vxf  Koff  €KCurrov  aifr&p  vpdr- 
rofjLtv.  But  he  more  frequently 
ppeaks  of  ctSrj  or  y^yrj.  Phaedr.  263 
C ;  Rep.  436  C,  439  E,  441  C,  443 


I).  444  B,  604  A ;  Tim.  69  C,  E,  77 
B :  cf.  Wildauer,  Philos.  Monatachr. 
1873,  p.  241. 

■•  Thus  poets  like  Epicharmus, 
ThcopniH,  and  others  oppose  6vfihs 
and  yovs,  and  speak  of  a  battle  of 
Bvfihs  and  yous  (Theogn.  v.  1063, 
where,  however,  Bergk  reads  not 
fidx^rai,  but  T^TtTou  OvfiSs  re  ySos 
Tc),  and  a  y6os  Bvfiov  Kpdffffcoy  (ibid. 
631).  From  this  it  is  an  ensy  step  to 
suppose  that  both  are  really  distinct 
parts  of  the  soul. 
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mediatizing  principle  must  for  a  similar  reason  be 
sought  between  the  two.  Hence,  within  the  mortal 
soul,  the  second  division  of  the  noble  part  and  the 
ignoble.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  three- 
fold partition  should  be  still  further  carried  out  and 
extended  not  only  to  the  faculty  of  Desire,  but  to 
Opinion  and  Knowledge;  so  that  Sensation  might  belong 
to  the  Desiring  soul.  Opinion  to  Courage,  Knowledge  to 
Reason.  These  three  forms  of  presentation  are  defi- 
nitely distinguished,®*  and  even  assigned  to  different 
parts  of  the  soul.®*  Plato  seems  to  have  been  deterred 
from  this  combination  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
ascribes  even  to  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses  and 
from  en^isagement,  as  preparatory  to  reasoned  know- 
ledge, a  greater  worth  than  to  Courage  and  Desire.  He 
attributes  Perception,®'  indeed,  to  the  appetitive  part  of 
the  soul,  excluding  Reason  and  Opinion.  But  he  means 
by  this,  not  so  much  sensuous  perception  as  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  He  further  contrasts  Opinion, 
even  right  Opinion,  with  Reason,  and  says  of  the  virtue 
that  is  entirely  founded  on  Opinion,  that  it  is  without 
intelligence,  a  mere  affair  of  custom.®*  So  that  Opinion 
bears  the  same  analogy  to  Reason  that  Courage  does. 


"  See  pp.  170,  174,  14. 

"  Rop.  X.  602  C  «iq. :  vii.  524 
A  sq.  Tlie  alffOrjffis  which  leadft  us 
to  form  wrong  juclgmeuts  must  bo 
different  from  the  Xoytcr/ibs  which 
forms  right  judgments.  Tim.  43 
A  sqq.  (of.  37  B  Eq.):  the  two 
circles  of  the  soul,  the  KvK\oi  (or 
ircpto8of)  ravrov  and  Baripov,  the 
former  the  source  of  vovs  and 
4riarfifiri,  the  latter  of  B6^cu  and 


Tianii :  cf.  pp.  218,  358  !<q. 

"'  Tim.  77  B,  on  the  vegetative 
soul :  rov  rpirov  ^v^s  tXiovs  .  . . 
f  ^S^rjs  fihv  \oyi<rfiov   r«    «ca2   pw 

ibid.   69  D:    to  tlie  mortal    soul 
belong  7}9oy^,  XiJinj,  6dfi^os,  4>6fiot, 
dvfxds,  i\ir\s,  aiaOnffti  tLKoyos  and 
lp«y,  ibid.  65  A,  71  A. 
••  Seep.  175. 
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In  their  general  relation  to  moral  action  they  appear 
to  be  the  same.  In  the  Republic,  the  guardians  of 
the  State  first  undergo  a  complete  training  as  war- 
riors, and  then  ^  only  a  part  of  them  are  admitted  to  the 
scientific  training  of  rulers.  AD  that  belongs  to  the  first 
educational  stage  represents  the  finished  development 
of  the  courageous  part  (OvfiosiSh),  to  which  the  grade 
of  warrior  corresponds  in  the  State,  and  to  this  stage  is 
also  ascribed  the  virtue  founded  on  habit  and  opinion.** 
But  however  necessary  such  a  connection  may  seem 
to  the  completion  of  the  Platonic  theory,  Plato  himself, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  expressly  enunciated  it ; 
and  as  he  elsewhere  ascribes  Right  Opinion  and  even 
Perception  to  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,®'  we  should, 
in  pressing  the  point,  be  attributing  to  him  what  is 
alien  to  his  system.*® 

How  the  unity  of  the  soul  is  consistent  with 
this  threefold  partition  is  a  question  which  Plato 
doubtless  never  definitely  proposed  to  himself,  and 
certainly  did  not  attempt  to  answer.  The  seat  of 
personality  and  self-consciousness  could  of  course  only 
lie  in  the  Reason,  which  originally  exists  without 
the  other  powers,  and  even  after  its  combination  with 


"  V.  471  B  sqq. ;  vi.  503  Bsqq. 

••  Seep.  216;  cf.  Rep.  iv.  430 
B,  where  the  peculiar  rirtue  of  the 
6ufjuj€i9ts  in  the  state— courage — is 
defined  as  the  Hyanis  koL  actrnpla 
8i^  irot-rbs  HS^ris  ip^s  rt  koI  yofiiftov 
hfivSfy  irtpl  Kol  fi-fi. 

"^  Both  belong  (see  rote  82)  to 
the  two  circles  of  the  soul  v. which 
attach  originally  to  the  human 
HOu\  as  well  as  to  tlio  World-soul, 


V.  p.  358;  p.  359, 166),  tothe0c«B< 
vtplttioi  (Tim.44D,  90  D),  which  are 
united  in  the  rational  part  of  tlie 
souL  and  have  their  seat  in  the 
head  According  to  Tim.  45  A 
the  organs  of  sense  are  also  situated 
in  the  head,  because  they  are  the 
instruments  of  this  part  of  the 
soul ;  the  sensible  is  perceived  by 
reason :  Tim.  64  B,  67  B. 
••  Cf.  Brandis,  p.  401  sq. 
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/them  remains  the  ruling  part.^  But  how  the  Season 
^^  can  become  one  with  these  powers  when,  according  to 
its  own  essential  nature,  it  cannot  belong  to  them,  it  is 
hard  to  see.  Plato  does  not  show  us  how  Reason  can 
;.  *  l)e  affected  by  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul  and  fedl 
under  their  dominion:^  nor  does  he  explain  why 
I  Courage  is  in  its  very  nature  subject  to  Reason :  and 
when  he  tells  us  ^^  that  the  covetous  part  is  governed 
by  Reason,  by  means  of  the  liver,  through  dreams  and 
prophetic. intimations,  we  are  not  much  assisted  by  so 
fanciful  an  idea.  We  have  here  three  essences  com- 
bined with  one  another ;  not  one  essence  operating  in 
diflferent  directions.  This  deficiency  becomes  most 
apparent  in  Plato's  conceptions  of  the  future  life. 
How  can  the  bodiless  soul  still  cling  to  the  things  of 
sense — how  by  its  attachment  to  earth,  and  its  false 
estimate  of  external  advantages,  can  it  be  led  into  the 
most  grievous  mistakes^*  in  the  choice  of  its  allotted 
life, — how  can  it  be  punished  in  the  other  world  for  its 
conduct  in  this, — if  in  laying  aside  the  body  it  also  lays 
aside  its  own  mortal  part,  the  seat  of  desire,  of  plea- 
sure, and  of  pain?  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
mortal  part  of  the  soul  survives  death,  and  that 
that  which  first  belonged  to  it  at  its  union  with  the 
body  and  in  consequence  of  this  union  remains  when 
the  union  is  dissolved.  There  is  a  manifest  lacuna 
here,   or  rather  series  of   contradictions:  nor  can  we 

*•  riytikovovvy  Tim.  41  C,  70  B;  their  couuter-curreut  is  merely  an 

cf.  the  Stoic  r)yttioviK6v.  nllogoriail   melhoil  of  expression, 

••  To  say  that  tli<'  perceptions  of  not  an  uxplauation. 

sense  hinder  the  revolution  of  the  •'  Tim.  71- 

circle  of  the  ravrhk  in  the  soul  by  "  Rep.  x.  61S  B  sqq. 
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wonder  at  it;  it  would  have  been  much  more  re- 
markable had  Plato  succeeded  in  developing  such 
strange  notions  quite  consistently. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  regard  to 
another  question,  which  has  given  much  trouble  to 
modem  Philosophy, — ^the  freedom  of  the  will.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Plato  presupposes  this  in  the  sense  of 
freedom  of  choice.  He  often  speaks  of  voluntariness 
and  involuntariness  in  our  actions,  without  a  word  to 
imply  any  other  than  the  ordinary  meaning^'  of  the 
terms.  He  distinctly  asserts  that  the  will  is  free;^* 
and  he  makes  even  the  external  lot  of  man,  the  shape 
under  which  the  soul  enters  upon  earthly  existence, 
the  kind  of  life  which  each  individual  adopts,  and  the 
events  which  happened  to  him,  expressly  dependent  on 
free  choice  in  a  previous  state  of  being.^*     Should  this 


•*  Kg.  Rep.  rii.  636  E  {iKoi^triov 
and  iucoifftov  if^cOSos,  and  Laws,  v. 
730  C) ;  Polit.  293  A ;  Laws,  ix. 
861  E. 

»*  Rep.  X.  617  E:  each  chooses 
a  life,  f  (rvviaroA  i^  iLvdyKHs  (i.e. 
when  once  chosen).  Ap€T^  8i  i8^- 
OTTOTOV.  ^y  rifJMv  *cal  iLrifid(vif  T\4oy 
Kcd  llKarroy  auriis  tKotrros  f^«». 
olr/a  ixofifpov  0e^$  aralrios,  619 
B  :  Ktd  r(\€vrai(p  iiri6im^  ^hv  v^ 
i\ofi4v<f>,  avmSvcos  (wm,  Kurat 
filot  i^oTTrr^s,  oh  Kauc6s.  Similarly 
Tim.  42  B  sq.,  where  the  Creator 
previously  makes  known  to  the  souls 
the  ordinance  that  each  by  its  own 
behaviour  will  determine  ita  future 
destiny,  tra  tijj  Iitcito  rtij  Kcucias 
iK^LffrtfV  iiyaiTios,  and  with  especial 
stress  on  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
Laws,  X.  904  B  sq.  (supra,  note 
63). 

**  See  p.  390  sqq.,  and  specially 


the  quotations,  pp.  392,  394  :  all 
souls  at  their  first  birth  come  into 
the  world  as  men ,  Tko  fiiiris  iXarroiro 
^*  avrov  [rod  0eov].  This  would 
have  no  meaning  in  the  moath  of  a 
necessitarian  if  the  behaviour  of  men 
is  determined  exclusively  by  divine 
causality ;  the  same  obviously  holds 
good  of  their  destiny,  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  their  behaviour.  Hence 
no  necessitarian  system  has  ever 
as.serted  that  the  divinity  could  not 
put  any  men  behind  others  without 
their  being  guilty  of  wrong.  These 
systems  appeal  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  God*8  placing  indivi- 
duals  on  a  level  in  their  mortal 
and  spiritual  beginnings  any  more 
than  in  their  corporeal  qualities 
and  their  destinies ;  because  the 
completeness  of  the  world  requires 
infinitely  many  different  kinds  and 
grades  of  being. 
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seem  to  iDdicate  the  doctrine  of  so-called  Predestina^ 
tion,  a  closer  examination  of  passages  will  contradict 
any  such  notion.  It  is  only  the  outward  destiny  that  is 
decided  by  the  previous  choice ;  virtue  is  absolutely 
free,  and  no  state  of  life  is  so  evil  that  it  does  not  lie 
in  a  man's  own  power  to  be  happy  or  imhappy  in  it.^ 
Plato  indeed  maintains  with  Socrates  that  no  one  is 
voluntarily  bad.^^  But  this  maxim  only  asserts  that 
no  one  does  evil  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  evil 
for  him:  and  in  Plato's  opinion,  ignorance  concerning 
what  is  tnily  good,  is  still  the  man's  own  fault  and  the 
result  of  cleaving  to  the  things  of  sense.®®     And  though 


••  The  difficulties  wliich  here 
arise  are  to  some  extent  explained, 
l)Ut  not  removed;  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  life  are  not  so  inde- 
ppndent  of  particular  behaviour 
that  the  former  could  be  deter- 
mined beforehand,  and  the  Litter 
free  at  ench  moment.  ITow,  for 
instance,  could  he  who  chose  the 
life  of  Archelaus  or  of  any  great 
criminal  be  at  the  same  time  an 
honefrt  man  ?  Platx)  himself  admits, 
618  B:  hvceyKoiws  llx^iy  &\\ov 
i\ofi4yriv  fi'iop  iikkolav  ylyytaBai 
[r^v  ylfvxh^]  ;  but  according  to  what 
has  just  been  quoted,  this  cannot 
refer  to  virtue  and  vice. 

•^  Tim.  86  D  :  trx^^hv  H  wdinay 

.  6iF6<ra  ri^ovuv  iLKpdrtia  koI  \?  xar] 

6ytt9os    &s    iK6vTtev    Ktytrai    rwv 

KQK&w  oitK  hp9m   6v€t9l(trat  *  koko^ 

i^iy  rivb,  rov  a^fuiros  Koi  iiraiStvroy 
rpoip})v  6  KOKos  ylyvtrai  kokSs. 
87  A  :  irpos  8i  roirois,  Braif  our  a 
KoKus  iFay4yruy  iroAirciat  Kcucai  «ral 
\6yoi  Karii  v6\€is  I6i<f.  Koi  8i7)UO(r/f 
>.cx0fi^o'ti',  ^Ti  8^  fiadi}fxara  /UT^Sofip 
rovTwv  IceriKh.  (k  ycW  fuufBdvrfTCU^ 


ra{rnp  kojcoX  Trdirrts  ol  kokoI  8(&  8va 
iiKowritirara  yiyuSfAtBa.  (Cf.  Rep. 
vi.  489  D  sqq. :  especially  492  E.) 
wv  (driarfov  fikv  rovs  ^vrmrras 
kti  r&v  ^vr€VOfi4vo9r  fuiWop  rol 
Toht  rp4<t>ovras  r&v  rpf^fi4imr, 
TpoBv/xJirdov  fiTiP,  .  .  .  t^vytiy  juir 
Kouclay,  rovpturrlop  Bk  IXfTr.  Cf. 
Apol.  25Esq.;  Prot.  345  D.  358 
B  sq. ;  Meno,  77  B  sqq. ;  Soph.  228 
C,  230  A;  Rep.  ii.  382  A.  iii. 
413  A,  ix.  689  C;  Laws,  v.  731  C, 
734  B,  ix.  860  D  sqq.  (where  Plato 
rujccts  the  distinction  of  tKovtria 
and  iueo^ffia  &5iir^/Aara,  because  all 
wrong  is  involuntary,  and  would 
substitute  the  terms  i«cow<rioi  and 
iKo{Krioi  fi\d$ai\  and  the  quota- 
tions, Pt.  i.  123,  1,  and  supni, 
p.  179. 

»"  Cf.  Phsedo,  80  E  sqq. :  it  all 
amounts  to  whether  the  soul  leaves 
the  body  pure,  £t€  ovBky  Kotywvov<ra 
ain^  4u  rq)  fiiff  tKoutra  §Tvai,  &c. 
Rep.  vi.  485  C :  the  primary  re- 
quirement in  the  philosophic  dis- 
position is.  rb  iKOvras  ««vcu  firiZafiij 
irpo<rli4xf<^6cu  rb  if^cuSor.  Laws,  x. 
904  D  :  iJiu(u  8i  8^  ^vxh  Koxias  fj 
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he  says  that  in  most  cases  of  moral  degeneracy  a  sickly 
constitution  or  a  had  education  should  chiefly  bear  the 
blame,  yet  we  are  clearly  given  to  understand  that 
those  in  such  a  situation  are  by  no  means  to  be 
entirely  excused,  or  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of 
virtue.  Whether  tliese  theories  are  throughout  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  whether  it  is  logical  to  declare 
all  ignorance  and  wickedness  involuntary,  and  yet  to 
assert  that  man's  will  is  free  and  to  make  him  respon- 
sible for  his  moral  condition,  may  be  doubtful;  but 
this  does  not  justify  us  in  disregarding  the  distinct 
enunciations  on  free-will  that  we  find  in  Plato.**  He 
was  probably  unconscious  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  was  involved.  The  more  general  question, — 
whether  we  can  conceive  a  free  self-determination, 
and  whether  such  a  determination  is  compatible  with 
the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  nature, — appears  never  to  have  been  raised 
by  him. 

The  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  is  likewise  beset 
with  considerable  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
soul  is  in  its  essence  so  entirely  distinct,  and  in  its 
existence  so  independent,  that  it  has  even  existed,  and 
is  destined  again  to  exist,  without  the  body;  and 
will   only   attain   a    perfect  life,   corresponding  with 


ouTTji  fioiKrifftv.  Tim.  44  C:  if 
man  arrives  at  reason  and  secures 
a  right  education  for  his  reason,  he 
becometj  mature  and  sound,  Kara- 
fitK-fiiras  8^  .  .  .  ar«\^s  Koi  avStirot 
els  "AiSov  iiii\iy  tpx^Tcu.  The  blame 
therefore  lies  with  his  own  neglect 


of  the  means  of  moral  education. — 
The  Platonic  schools  always  re- 
garded the  freedom  of  the  will  as 
their  characteristic  doctrine. 

**  E.g.  Martin,  ii.  361  sqq.;  Steger, 
Plat.  Stud.  ii.  21,  47  ;  lii.  38  sq  ; 
Teichmiiller,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d. 
Begr.  146  sq.,  369  sq. 
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its  true  nature,  when  it  is  freed  from  corporeal  fetters, '*• 
On  the  other  hand,  this  alien  body  exert«  on  the  soul 
so  disturbing  an  influence,  that  the  soul  is  dragged 
down  into  the  stream  of  Becoming,  overwhelmed  in 
error,  filled  with  unrest  and  confusion,  intoxicated  by 
passions  and  desires,  by  imaginations,  cares  and  fears.  ^®' 
The  stormy  waves  of  corporeal  life  disturb  and  hinder 
its  eternal  courses.*®*  At  its  entrance  into  the  body  it 
drinks  the  draught  of  forgetfulness,*®*  the  visions  of  its 
past  existence  are  blotted  out  beyond  recognition. 
From  its  union  with  the  body  arises  that  entire  dis- 
figurement of  its  nature  which  Plato  paints  in  such 
strong  colours.*®*  Moral  faults  and  spiritual  sick- 
nesses are  caused  by  a  bodily  constitution  disordered  or 
diseased  ;  rational  care  of  the  body  and  judicious  exer- 
cise are  most  important  as  a  means  of  spiritual  health, 
and  indispensable  as  preliminary  moral  training  for 
individuals  and  for  the  commonwealth  at  large.*®* 
Descent  and  parentage  are  of  the  greatest  moment ;  the 
dispositions  and  qualities  of  parents  are,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  entailed  upon  their  children.  The 
better  the  former,  the  nobler  the  latter,  as  a  general 
nile.*®^  From  fiery  ancestors  spring  fiery  descendants ; 
from  calm  ones,  calm.  Both  qualities,  if  exclusively 
transmitted  in  a  race,  develop  themselves  unduly:*®^ 

»••  See  p.  412  sq.,   and   Plijedo,         '•*  Tim.  86  B-90  I)  ;    Rep.  iii. 

79  A  eq.  410  B  sqq.    Detaib  on  this  subject 

*•    Phaedo,  79  C  sq.,  66  B  i?qq.,  will  be  given  later  on. 
and  elsewhere.  '"*  Kep.  v.  459  A  sq.;  cf.  iii.  415 

'•2  Tim.  43  B  sqq.  A  ;  Cral.  394  A.     It  is  remarkeil, 

>"»  Rep.  X.  621  A;    Phsetlo,  76  Rep.  415   A  sq..  cf.    Tim.   19  A, 

C  sq.  that  tile  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 

»"*  See  p.  414.     Further  in  the         '"'  Polit.  310  D  sq. ;    cf.  Laws. 

Ethics.  vi.  773  A  sq. 
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whole  nations  are  often  essentially  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  some  natural  characteristic.*®*  The 
circumstances  under  which  marriage  takes  place  are 
therefore  an  important  matter  of  consideration;  not 
only  the  bodily  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  indi- 
viduals,*^ but  also  the  general  state  of  the  world  must 
be  taken  into  account.  As  the  universe  changes  in 
great  periods  of  time,  so  for  plants,  beasts,  and  men 
there  arc  varying  seasons  of  fruitfulness  and  unfhiit- 
fulne  s  for  soul  and  body ;  consequently,  if  marriages 
are    consummated    at    unfavomable    times,    the    race 

see  that  corporeal  life    in 

tliagorpiins.  lort  8«,  ho  says,  0€(y 
ft€v  y€vvrrrv  »«pfo8oy.  ^v  ipiBfihs 
irtpi\afifi<iy€t  TcXctof,  Mponrtlqf  8i 
[sc.  wtpio^os  iertVf  ^v  kptOfxhs  ircpt- 
Aa/i/Sdi'ct]  4p  f  vptartp  av^^ctis  ^u- 
ydfxfirtii  TC  Kol  iwaffrtvSfityat,  rpus 
airoard(rfis  rdrrapas  H  tpovs  Kofi- 
ovacu  dfioio^'vrw  re  Kal  ivofioioiSp' 
rwv  Kol  av^6vrtav  koI  <f>Bw6yrcov, 
wdyra  vpoff-ftyopa  iral  ^rrr^  vphs  &X- 
Xi^Aa  kir4^vaif  *  uv  ivirpiros  fvOfi^v 
▼euirdSt  (rv^u^cts  96o  apyoylas  ira- 
pfX€Toi  rpls  au^ri6(\s,  ri}v  yukv  teriv 
ladxtSt  kKarhy  rocrairrcUrif,  r^y  ik 
lo'Ofi'fiKri  fiky  -HJ,  Tpofiijtcri  8i  [so 
Hermann  and  niobt  moderns,  with 
a  few  prood  >ISS. ;  Weber's  pro- 
posal, I)ti  num.  Plat.  13  to  read 
urofi.  rfi  juiy,  gives  the  same  sense, 
but  does  not  commend  itself] 
iKarhv  iiiv  kpiBuav  aich  hofidTpay 
prrruy  irffiwdhost  Utofidvcoy  iyhs 
iKdarwy^  ap^^trw  h^  Zvuy,  lirarbv 
8i  Kvfivy  rptd^oi.  (u/uirat  8i  ovros 
iipiBfihs  ytoffifTpiKhs,  rotoi^ov  (what 
follows,  ytytffis)  Kvptos,  imttv6yoey 
Hoi  x^^P^^^^  ytviiTifau.  This  riddle, 
the  key  to  which  was  evidently 
posscfHod  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  12, 
131  b.  a.  4  sqq.),  had  by  Cieero'« 


deteriorates.**"       Thus   we 

•"  See  note  77. 

••*•  I^iwH.  vi.  775  B  sqq. :  mar- 
ried people,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  have  offspring,  must  keep 
themselves  from  everything  un- 
healthy, from  all  wrong-doing,  and 
all  pafc«ion,  but  particularly  from 
drunkenncFS,  l)ecause  all  such 
things  transfer  their  results  to  the 
botlies  and  souls  of  the  children. 

•"'  Rep.  viii.  646.  Plato  says 
that  for  all  living  beings  as  for 
plants,  after  the  times  of  their  bo- 
dily and  spiritual  fruitfulnci'S,  there 
come  periods  of  unfruitfulness,  if 
they  are  cause<l  to  return  to  their 
former  path  owing  to  some  revo- 
lution of  the  spheres,  &a!.  This  is 
further  developed  by  a  compiirison 
between  the  periods  of  the  universe 
and  those  of  the  human  race.  But 
instwid  of  saying  generally :  *  even 
the  universe  is  subjected  to  a 
change,  only  in  longer  periods  of 
times,  while  mankind  changes  in 
shorter  periods,'  Plato  marks  the 
duration  of  the  two  periods  in  de- 
finite numbers.  These  he  states 
indirectly,  giving  us  a  numerical 
enigma,  in  the  manner  of  the  Py- 
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its  commencement  and  throughout   its  course  has  an 
important    bearing   upon   the   spirit.      How   this    is 


time  become  proverbially  unintel- 
ligible (ad.  Att.  7,  13),  and  in  our 
own  day  has  variouily  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  scholars ;  see  the 
references  ap.  Schneider,  Plat.  0pp. 
iii.  Praef.  1-92 ;  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  ii.  216  sqq. ;  Weber,  De  nu- 
mero Platonis  (Catrsel,  1862L;  Gymn. 
progr.  added  to  the  second  edition). 
Hermann,  Susemihl,  and  Weber 
seem  to  haire  come  nearest  to  the 
truth.  Meanwhile,  availing  my- 
self of  their  work,  and  referring 
to  them  for  paiticulars  (the  dis- 
cussion of  which  in  the  present 
place  is  as  impossible  as  a  detailed 
account  including  all  differences  of 
view),  I  may  give  the  following  as 
my  own  view.  God's  product,  i.e. 
the  world.  Plato  says,  moves  in 
longer  periods,  and  undergoes  a 
slighter  change,  than  the  mces  of 
mankind,  who  change  more  quickly 
and  decidedly.  In  Pythagorean 
language :  the  former  has  for  its 
circuit  a  larger  number,  the  latter 
a  smaller  ;  the  former  a  complete, 
the  latter  an  incomplete  ;  the 
former  a  square,  the  latter  an  ob- 
long number.  (Oblong  numbers 
are  those  composed  of  two  unequal 
factors;  the  rectangle,  however, 
compared  with  the  squiire,  stands 
on  the  hide  of  the  incomplete  ;  see 
vol.  i.  Snl  edit.,  p.  341,  3,  4;  002, 
y.)  These  numbers  are  now  to  be 
ilcscribed  more  in  deUiil.  The 
circuit  of  the  world  is  contained 
by  a  complete  number,  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  year  of  the  world,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  everything 
returns  to  the  position  which  it 
had  at  the  beginning,  consists  of 
10.000  years  (see  p.  344).  The 
number  10,000  is  a  complete  num- 


ber as  being  a  square,  but  even 
more  so  as  arising  from  the  number 
ten,  the  rcXcios  apiOfiJbs  (see  vol.  i. 
342).  The  number  ten  raised  to 
the  fourth  power,  is  multiplied  by 
itself  four  times  (according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  potential  decad,  the 
sacred  tetractys).  To  this  number 
of  the  world's  circuit  is  opposed 
the  number  which  contains  the 
revolution  of  human  kind,  i.e. 
which  gives  the  numbers  of  yeais, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  a  change 
to  worse  or  better  comes  about  in 
the  production  of  new  races  of 
mankind— a  change  to  tiiyoria  or 
kipopia  (cf.  546  A  C).  We  are 
told  firstly,  that  it  is  the  first  num- 
ber in  which  av^iiffeis  Svroficrflu, 
&c.,  occur,  pure  rational  propor- 
tions which  can  be  expressed  in 
whole  numbers  (-ndirra  wpoaiiyo^ 
Kcd  fnjrb,  ....  kirt^t'cuf).  Secondly, 
the  4irirptros  wOfAiiP  of  the  series 
so  obtained  (tor  this  must  be  the 
meaning,  whether  thewi' before  ^<T. 
be  referred  to  av^^}(r€ts,  or,  as  seems 
prefenible,  to  itdyra),  joined  with 
the  number  five,  and  three  times 
increased,  gives  two  opfAoviau^  which 
are  described  at  length.  We 
leiirn  further  that  the  whole  com- 
bination of  numbers  hero  deticribe«l 
is  '  geometric,'  i.e.  all  the  numbers 
out  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
exhibited  in  a  geometrical  constnic- 
tion.  In  the  first  part  of  this  de- 
scription, the  aif^'fifffis  ^vydfxftmi  rt 
Koi  Zvya(rr€v6iJi(yai  reter  to  the  f.ict 
that  we  are  dealing  with  equat-ons. 
the  roots  of  which  are  the  nunib«Ts 
of  the  Pythagorean  triangle.  3,  4.  .'i. 
The  Pythagoreans  c^ill  three  and 
four  BvvcuTr€v6fi(yau,  five  Suvaftcrn, 
because  6^  =  3*  +  4'  (see  details  in 
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to  be  reconciled  with  otLer  theories  of  Plato  does  not 
appear. 


vol.  i.  344,  2,  3rd  edit.).  To  start 
from  these  numbers  whs  all  the 
more  suit'ible  i^ecauFu  the  law  of 
the  combination  of  kind,  the  law 
of  y^oSy  wa8  to  be  here  dotermi  neil, 
ami  the  number  five,  in  which 
three  and  four  are  potentially  con- 
tained, is  called  ydyLOs  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans, as  the  first  combina- 
tion of  a  male  and  female  number 
(vol.  i.  343,  4 ;  335,  3).  The  old 
commentators  recognise  the  Py- 
thagoreiin  tri^ingle  in  this  passage ; 
cf.  Plut.  De  Is.  6G,  p.  373,  who 
says  of  this  triangle  :  4»  icol  lixAroiv 
iif  rfi  iroKirtl<f,  BoKti  'ro{nfip  (?)  xpOiT' 
K9xpYi<rB(u  rh  yaui\\iov  9idypafifM 
avvrdrrotw.  From  these  elements, 
then,  by  repeated  augmentation 
(av^^atis)  a  proportion,  or  even 
several  proportions  (for  the  ex- 
pression au|i<rcir  leaves  this  indefi- 
nite), are  to  be  found  with  four 
terms  {Upoty  which  is  here  used  in 
the  »imo  sense  as  iv.  443  D),  and 
tliroc  determinations  as  to  the  dis- 
tal nee  (the  arithmetical  riitio)  of 
these  terms,  i.e.  one  or  more  pro- 
portions of  the  form:  A  :  B^B 
:  C  -^  C  ;  D  (the  words  ^rrra  xphs 
&\\ri\a  show  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  proportions).  The  numbers 
of  these  Bpoi  are  to  be  partly  6fA0t- 
ovirrts,  partly  A»o/aowu»^€s,  and 
partly  at^oirrts,  partly  ^ivorrn, 
(The  genitives,  6f*oto6rrwWf  &c., 
niu»t,  of  course,  be  made  to  depend 
on  Bf}Oi ;  kptByMv  is  to  be  supplied, 
}iii<l  Spot  tfioiodvrwv,  &c.,  to  be  ex- 
plaininl :  Zpoi  which  consist  in 
apiOiiOi  dfioiovvrts,  &c.)  What 
thiH  means  is  a  question.  As  the 
Mqiiare  numbers  are  called  B/ioioi 
iuui  the  oblong  &v6fAOioi  (Jambl.  in 
Nicom.  p.  115  Tennul.),  Hermann, 


p.  ix.  is  quite  right  in  referring 
SfAoiovy  to  the  formation  of  square 
numbers,  dyofiotoSy  to  the  formation 
of  oblong  numbers.  Au^tferwr  and 
^iv6vTw  are  obscnre.  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  former  in 
equivalent  to  bfxoiovv,  ami  the  hitter 
to  kyofAoiovy  (Weber,  p.  22,  follow- 
ing Rettig).  It  seems  unlikely 
that  in  a  description  otherwise 
so  extraordinarily  concise,  Plato 
should  have  used  such  a  pleonasm  ; 
and  the  meaning  in  question  cannot 
be  extracted  from  the  original  sig- 
nification of  '  increasing  and  di- 
minishing' without  straining  the 
words.  The  irol,  too,  before  av- 
idmofu  leads  us  to  expect  some- 
thing new,  and  not  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  what  we  have  already  been 
told  by  S^ioio^rruy  and  iwofioioiftf- 
Ttov.  Weber  believes  that  the  pro- 
portion intended  by  Plato  (and  the 
only  one  as  he  thinks)  in  the  words 
i¥  $  irp^t^  .  .  .  &irc^Mxy  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  certain  powers 
of  five,  four,  and  three,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  first  and  third  term 
are  square  numbers,  the  second  and 
fourth  oblong  numbers,  and  that 
the  terms  (an  account  of  the  iirl* 
rptros  TtvOfi^iy  to  be  mentioned  im- 
mediately) stand  in  the  proportion 
of  4  :  3.  Hence  he  gets  the  follow- 
ing proportion :  6*  x  4*  x  4'  :  4"  x  6* 
X  8«  :  5*  X  4«  X  3«  :  3»  X  5*  X  4 
=  6400  :  4800  :  3600  :  2700.  Here 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  third  tenn 
give  the  complete  number  10,000; 
that  of  the  second  and  fourth  term 
the  incomplete  number  7500.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  suppositions 
from  which  he  starts  are  very  un- 
certjiin.  The  tone  of  the  passage 
itself  leaves  it  undecided  whether 
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Plato  connects  his  doctrine  of  the  soul  with   his 
physiological  theories  by  means  of  a  teleology,  which. 


we  have  to  do  with  one  or  several 
proportions  of  four  terms.  It  is 
not  said  that  in  this  or  these  pro- 
portion or  proportions  the  first  and 
third  term  must  be  square,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  oblung;  but 
merely  that,  generally  speaking, 
square  and  oblong  numbers  do  oc- 
cur in  those  phices.  And  we  can- 
not infer  from  the  ivirpiros  vvdfji^y 
that  the  proprjrtion  (if  it  is  only 
one)  advances  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3, 
because  in  every  equation  proceed- 
ing from  the  elements  3,  4,  5,  there 
is  an  Mrptros  vvOfi^y  together  with 
the  number  five.  Secondly  (and 
this  is  the  main  point),  Web*»r  pets 
two  numbers  by  his  proportion; 
these  occur  in  whnt  follows  as  the 
suras  of  the  two  apfiovlau:  the 
number  of  the  year  of  the  world, 
10,000,  and  the  number  7500.  But 
in  the  words  iy  f  itp^tp  .  .  .  kir4- 
fptjvar  Plato  means  to  describe  only 
one  number,  that  of  the  period  of 
the  hvBpdorruov  ytyvfrSv.  What 
this  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  found,  is 
not  sufficiently  stated  in  these 
words,  so  long  as  their  meaning  is 
not  more  clearly  explained.  From 
the  three  elements,  3,  4,  6,  which 
Plato  makes  the  basis  of  his  cal- 
culation, we  could  derive  propor- 
tions of  four  terms  m  such  a  way 
that,  raised  to  the  third  power,  they 
could  be  connected,  by  proportional 
means  (on  the  system  described  p. 
671,  3),  two  and  two.  Then  we  get 
the  three  equations:  1)  3*  :  3^ 
X  4  :  3  X  42  :  4«  =  27  :  36  :  48 
:  64  ;  2)  3»  :  3*  X  6  :  3  X  6*  :  6» 
=  27  :  45  :  76  :  125;     3)  4»  :  4^ 

X  5  :  4  ^  52  :  6»  =  64  :  80  :  100 

:  125.     From   these   the    number 
required,  the  iipidfihs   Kvpios  yfvi- 


ff€mp,  can  be  obtained  by  forming  a 
series  of  their  collective  terms  (27, 
36,  45,  48,  64,  75,  80,  100,  125), 
and  summing  the  numbers  of  this 
series  (just  as  the  numbers  of  the 
harmonic  scries  are  summed  in  Tim. 
Locr.  96  B).  This  would  give  600 
as  the  result,  and  the  notion  wouUl 
then  be  that  tvyovleu  and  i^opla  of 
mankind  change  in  periods  of  600 
years.  We  might  further  observe 
that  600  is  ten  times  60,  and  60 
=  3x4x5;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  we  could  assume  that  Plato 
determined  the  ytrtk  in  the  pre- 
sent Gise  at  60  years  (say,  as  the 
longest  period  of  procreative  power 
in  man)  we  should  get  this  result : 
As  a  new  circuit  begins  for  the  in- 
dividual souls  after  10  hundred 
yciirs.  and  for  the  universe  after  10 
thousand  years  (see  above),  so  the 
race  undergoes  a  revolution  after 
10  generations.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, we  have  too  little  ground 
to  explain  Plato's  meaning  with 
any  certainty.  In  the  second  pait 
of  the  description,  the  numbers 
meant  by  the  wonls  iv  Mrpn-ot 
Vidfi^y  .  .  .  ixarhy  8^  Kiifiuy  rpidhos 
can  bo  more  definitely  specifier!. 
Of  the  two  apfiopiat  here  mentionwl, 
one  must  give  the  number  100  x  100 
=  1 0,000.  The  other  (as  Hermann 
rightly  explains)  must  give  a  num- 
ber consisting  of  100  cubes  of  the 
number  3,  and  a  hundred  numbers 
obtained  from  the  rational  diago- 
nals of  the  number  5  after  the 
deduction  of  1,  and  from  its  irra- 
tional diagonals  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  2.  This  number  is  7500; 
obtained  from  100  v  3'  =  2700  and 
100  X  48.  48  is  one  less  U.an  the 
sqiiare  of  the   rational   diagonals, 
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though  sometimes  graceful  and  ingenious,  is  poor  in 
scientific  results.     The  details   of  his   physiology  are 


and  two  less  than  that  of  the  irra- 
tional diagonals  of  5 ;  the  diagonal 
of  5  =  '/(2V5^=  v^60,  iU  rational 
diagonal-  ^49  =  7;  the  square  of 
the  former  is  therefore  50 ;  of  the 
latter  49.  Any  fuither  steps  are 
uncertain.  The  two  numbers  men- 
tioned are  to  proceed  from  two 
harmonies,  i.e.  two  series  of  num- 
bers progressing  in  a  definite 
arithmetical  ratio  (apuwia  is  to  be 
tiiken  in  a  mathematic:il,  and  not 
in  a  musical  or  rootiiphysico-ethical 
sense),  by  multiplying  the  Mrptrot 
•wvOfi^v  of  the  series  previously  ar- 
rived at  (see  p.  421)  in  combimv- 
tion  with  the  number  T)  three  limes 
{rpU  ati^n^tii).  The  ivirpiros  irvd- 
ftV  t;*in  only  be  the  numbers  3 
and  4  themselves,  for  itvdfidifts 
mwins  (Th.  o.  Math.  12o  sq.,  Bull.) 
for  any  arithmetical  relation  ol  iv 
^Kaxiffris  ical  vpdh-ois  irp6s  iXA^- 
\ous  K6yois  6yrt^  (apiOfAol) .  .  .  ^iri- 
rpirav  Z\  6  t«v  8'  fp6s  y'.  The  rpls 
av^rjBtls  means,  as  Aristotle  ex- 
pJains,  Polit.  v.  12,  1316  a.  7: 
Sroy  6  rov  Btaypd/xfiaros  ikpiBfths  ro^ 
TOW  (the  number  of  the  Pythagorean 
triangle :  3,  4,  5)  <Tr€pt65  yimt^ai. 
Those  two  serifS  of  numben*  are  to 
bo  obtained  bv  a  combination  of 
tlie  thrcf,  four,  and  five  cubes, 
which  give  the  above  sums.  We- 
ber's projKwjil  (p.  27  sq.)  is  worth 
consideration.  He  combines  3 
jind  4  singly  at  first  by  unilliplica- 
tiou  with  6,  and  then  again  multi- 
plies both  multiples  3x5  and  4 
X  o  with  the  numbers  of  the  Py- 
thagorean triangle.  lie  thus  gets 
two  series  of  three  terms  progres-s- 
in^  in  the  mtio  of  3.  4,  5  (and  at 
the  siihe  time  in  arithmetical  pro- 


portion), which  can  also  be  exhibit- 
ed in  a  geometrical  construction,  as 
he  shows:  1)  3x3x6  =  45;  4 
x3x6  =  60;  6x3x6  =  76;  2) 
3x4x6  =  60;  4x4x6  =  80;  6 
x4x6=100.  Multiply  the  first 
term  of  the  first  series  with  the 
first  term  of  the  second,  &c.,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  oblong  numbers 
46  X  60  =  2700  ;  60  x  80  =  4800  ; 
75  X  100  =  7500.  Multiply  each 
of  the  three  terms  of  the  second 
series  into  itself,  and  we  get  the 
square  numbers:  60  x  60  =  3600; 
80  X  80  =  6400 ;  and  as  a  third  the 
sum  of  both  :  100  x  100  =  10,000. 
Symmetry  would  perhaps  require 
that  the  three  terms  of  the  first 
series  should  also  be  multiplied 
into  themselves,  which  does  not  fit 
into  tlie  Platonic  construction.  But, 
however  we  are  to  understand 
Plato's  exposition,  and  however  we 
are  to  fill  up  its  deficiencies,  we 
must  not  expect  from  the  present 
pissage  any  serious  information  as 
to  the  law  governing  the  change  of 
the  races  of  mankind.  Plato  him- 
self indicates  as  much  when  he 
says,  546  A  sq. :  however  wise  the 
rulers  of  the  state  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  know  the 
times  of  tvyovia  and  itpopia  for  our 
race,  and  to  avoid  fatal  mistttkes  in 
managing  the  union  of  parents. 
Plato's  object  is  rather  to  show  the 
mysterious  importance  of  that  law 
by  giving  an  interpretation  of  it  in 
enigmatical  forniul»:  but  the  law 
itself  becomes  no  clearer  (as  Ari- 
stotle, loc.  cit.  objects),  even  if  wo 
could  interpret  the  formuhe  matb.e- 
raatically.  The  mystic  elenuut 
here,  as  the  mytl-.ical  elsewhere,  is 
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interesting,  as  showing  the  then  state  of  that  science 
and  his  acuteness  in  explaining  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  life  from  such  inadequate  experimental 
data ;  but  in  reference  to  his  philosophic  system  their 
importance  is  very  small. 

That  the  three  parts  of  the  soul  may  be  undisturbed 
in  their  specific  nature  and  proper  relation,  a  separate 
dwelling,  says  Plato,  is  allotted  to  each."*  The  two 
circles  of  the  rational  soul  are  placed  in  the  head, 
which  is  round,  that  thence  as  from  a  citadel,  the  whole 
may  be  ruled.^**  The  senses  are  appointed  to  be  its 
organs."'  Sensible  perception,  however,  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  rational  soul,  but    extends  to  the 


intended  to  conceal  a  deficiency  of 
scientific  knowledge  under  apparent 
explanations. 

'"  4'*'X^*  ircp(o8oi,  p.  43  D  sqq., 
44  B  D,  47  D.  85  A,  90  D ;  cf.  supra, 
p.  358;  p.  359,  166.  The  sutures 
of  the  skull  are  (76  A)  derived 
from  tlie  revolution  of  this  circle 
of  the  soul,  and  its  interruption  by 
the  afflux  of  nourishment  (cf.  43 
D  sqq.). 

"^  44  D  sq. 

>'»  Tim.  45  A.  Of  the  parti- 
cular senses  Plato  explains  sight 
by  the  supposition  that  there  is  an 
interior  tire  (or  light)  in  the  eye. 
-which  passingoutfromthe  eye  unites 
with  the  kindred  fire  which  comes 
out  of  luminous  bodies,  and  trans- 
mits the  motion  through  the  whole 
body  to  the  soul.  (Tim.  45  B-D ;  cf. 
Soph.  266  C;  Theaet.  156  D;  Rep. 
vi.  508  A.)  This  light  dwelling  in 
the  eye  Plato  cjiUs  tr^a.  The  phe- 
nomena of  reflected  light,  and  reflec- 
tions in  mirrors,  are  discussed, 
Tim.  46  A-C ;  the  colours  of  lights, 


67  C  sqq.  Cf.  Martin,  ii.  157-171. 
291-294  ad  h.  loc.  Sleep  also  is 
derived  from  the  interior  fire  of  the 
eyes  :  if  the  eyelids  close,  the  inner 
movements  of  the  body  must  be  re- 
laxed and  at  rest,  Tim.  45  D  sq. 
The  sensations  of  hearing  are 
caused  by  the  tones  moving  the  air 
in  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  this 
motion  is  transmitted  through  the 
blood  into  the  brain,  and  to  the  soul. 
The  soul  is  thus  induced  to  a  mo- 
tion extending  from  the  head  to 
the  region  of  the  liver,  to  the  seat 
of  detjjre,  and  this  motion  pro- 
ceeding from  the  soul  is  ojcoti  (Tim. 
67  A  sq.).  Taste  consists  in  a 
contraction  or  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  ((p\4&tt)  of  the  tongue 
(Tim.  65  C  sq.).  Smell  depends 
on  the  penetration  of  vapours 
(icairyhs  and  dfjUx^V,  see  p.  378) 
into  the  vessels  between  the  head 
and  the  navel,  and  the  roughness 
or  sm-othness  of  their  contact 
(66  D  sqq.). 
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inferior  parts."*    With  it  is  connected  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,"*  of  which  the  mortal  soul  only  is 


"♦  Cf  snpra,  nnteSl,  and  vhat 
has  just  been  quoted  as  to  heanng 
and  Fmell ;  p.  65  G  we  are  told  that 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  tongue,  the 
orpans  of  taste,  run  into  the  heart. 

"»  AXff^trii,  according  to  Tim. 
61  sqq.,  takes  place  when  an  exter- 
nal shock  brings  about  a  move- 
ment in  the  body,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  soul.  Hence  it  oc- 
curs only  to  the  parts  of  the  Iwly 
which  are  mobile,  while  those 
which  are  immobile,  such  as  bones 
and  hair,  are  infensible.  The 
most  important  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  sensations  in  the 
})ody.  Plato  consider*Ki  to  be  the 
Tilood,  on  account  of  its  superior 
mobility  (Tim.  70  A  sq.,  77  E  66 
C.  67  B).  (The  nerros  wcte  ^uite 
unknown  in  his  day,  and  remained 
so  for  a  consideral)le  time  after- 
wards.) If  the  motion  only  takes 
place  in  the  body  very  gradually, 
It  is  not  noticed  at  all.  and  is  not 
a  sensation.  If  it  passes  quickly, 
easily,  and  unrestrained  by  any 
obstacles,  as  the  motion  of  light  in 
reeinp,  it  creates  a  very  distinct 
sensation,  but  one  neither  pleasur- 
able nor  painful.  If  it  is  combined 
with  a  noticeable  interrupti'>n,  or 
a  noticeable  re-establishment  of  the 
natural  condition,  there  arises  in 
the  former  case  pain,  in  the  latter 
pleasure  (Tim.  64  A  sqq. ;  with 
re^rd  to  pleasure  and  the  absence 
of  pleasure  cf.  Phileb.  31  D  sqq., 
42  C  sqq. :  Gorg.  496  C  sqq. ;  Rep. 
ix.  fiSS  C  sqq.).  But  pain  and 
j)l ensure  are  not  always  conditioned 
liv  one  another.  It  may  happen 
(Tim.  loc.  cit.)  that  only  the  inter- 
ruption of   the  natiiral  condition 


takes  place  quick  enough  to  be  re- 
marked, while  its  re-establishment 
pisses  unnoticed ;  or  the  case  may 
m  exactly  reversed.  Then,  in  the 
former  instance,  we  have  pain 
without  pleasure ;  in  the  latter 
that  purely  sensuous  pleasure  which 
is  spoken  of,  Phileb.  61  A  sqq.,  62 
E,  63  D,  66  C.  To  say  that  the 
latter  is  *no  longer  me?  ely  sensu- 
ous, but  has  become  intellectual, 
mathematical*  (Susemihl,  ii.  429), 
does  not  seem  to  correspond  with 
Plato's  meaning.  As  ho  says.  Tim. 
65  A.  that  a  pleasure  without  pain 
affords  taa  Kwrh,  fffUKpbv  rks  .... 

hBpSas  Koi  Korrh.  fityiKa,  e.g.  plea- 
sant smells,  so  Phileb.  61  B.  he 
mentions,  as  examples  of  pure 
rfiovaX,  rkt  wrpi  t*  tA  KoKh  Ac- 
ySfifya  xp^f^o"^  f^f*^  ^*P^  '''^  <fX^' 
futraf  Kcd  r&v  Sfffiwp  rh,s  irXcfcrraf, 
Ktd  rks  r&y  ^6yywv^  koI  ttra  (and 
generally  everything  which)  rks 
ivMai  atmurHrovs  ixoma  .  .  .  rii 
ir\iip^<rti5  altrBrrriis  .  .  .  irapa8{^«- 
(Ttv.  Of  these  sensations  of  plea- 
sure, however  (among  which  those 
of  smell  are  of  course  less  noble 
than  those  of  sight  and  hearing), 
62  A,  ol  ircpl  rii  fioB^futra  ifioyal  are 
expressly  distinguished.  In  Phi- 
leb. 66  C  (&f  ri^oviLS  f0c/icy  itKiwovs 
dpiffdufvoif  KaOapiif  iirovotiAffcants 
Ti}r  i^vx^y  tdn^s  iirurrfifias^  rcut  Si 
altrBiifftffiv  iirofitwas),  where  the  re- 
ceived reading  certainly  agrees 
with  the  alK)ve  remarks,  but  in 
itself  is  liable  to  verbal  and 
logical  difficulties,  I  would  there- 
fore propose:  riy  fikv  r.  rp.  oftr. 
iwtCTfifieus  (as  one  MS.  reads),  tAi 
8*   waB,  4ir. 
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capable."®  This  soul  inhabits  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
but  being  itself  divided  into  a  noble  and  ignoble  part, 
its  dwelling  has  likewise  two  divisions,  as  the  chambers 
of  women  in  houses  are  partitioned  from  those  of  men. 
Courage  has  its  place  in  the  breast,  nearest  the  sove- 
reign Beason ;  Desire  in  the  lower  parts."^  In  the 
breast  is  the  heart,  tlie  chief  organ  of  Courage  ;  thence, 
throughout  the  whole  body  spread  the  channels  of  the 
blood,  which  is  quick  to  proclaim  in  every  direction  the 
mandates  and  threatenings  of  Courage.*^®  These  chan- 
nels further  serve  to  convey  in  the  blood  continual 
restitution  of  decaying  particles;"^  in  them  the  air 
circulates,**^  entering  and  leaving  the  body  partly 
through  the  breathing  passages,***  partly  through  the 
flesh  and  the  skin.***     The  lungs  are  placed  about  the 


"•  Cf.  supra,  note  82.  This.how- 
erer,  can  only  hold  good  of  sen- 
sible pleasure  and  its  opposite. 
Plato  recognises  a  spiritual  plea- 
sure besides,  Rep.  ix.  582  B.  583 
B,  686  E  sqq.,  vi.  485  D ;  Phileb. 
62  A  ;  see  p.  187. 

•"  Tim.  60  E  so.,  70  D,  77  B. 

"•  70  A  sq.  It  has  already  been 
noticed,  note  116,  that  the  blood  is 
the  transmitting  medium  of  sensa- 
tion. Tim.  77  C  sqq.  (cf.  Martin, 
ii.  301  sqq.,  323  sqq.)  is  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  system  of  the  blood- 
vessels ;  there  is  no  mention  here 
of  the  distinction  between  veins 
and  arteries,  still  less  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  which  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancients. 

"•  Plat/>'s  theory  in  detail  is  as 
follows  (Tim.  80  C  sqq.,  78  E  sq.) : 
Every  element  tends  towards  what 
is  homogeneous  to  it:  parte  are 
constantly  disappearing  from  the 


human  body;  but,  according  to  the 
same  principle,  these  are  continu- 
ally repaired  out  of  the  blood,  into 
which  the  nourishment  spread  by 
means  of  the  fire  (the  inner  warmth) 
in  the  body,  is  brought  by  the  air 
which  enters  in  the  act  of  breath- 
ing (cf.  note  122).  In  youth,  so 
long  as  the  elem^^nts  of  the  body 
are  fresh,  thoy  hold  together  fast^jr 
and  digest  nourishment  more  easily, 
more  goes  into  than  out  of  the 
body — it  gn>ws  ;  in  age,  after  it  is 
worn  out,  it  diminishes,  and  finally 
breaks  up  altogether. 

•2«  78  E  sq.,  80  D.  Plato  here 
follows  Diogenes;  see  vol.  i.  227,  7, 
3rd  edit. 

'*'  The  obscure  description,  77 
E  sqq.,  is  elucidated  by  Martin,  ii. 
334  sqq. ;  Susemihl,  ii.  453  sqq. 

•"  Plato  supposes  with  £mpe- 
docles  (see  vol.  i.  647),  not  only  a 
respiration  but  a  perspiration.  The 
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heart  to  cool  it,  and  to  make  a  soft  cushion  for  its 
violent  beatingJ^  The  connection  of  Desire  with 
Season  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  liver;  as 
Desire,  pursuant  to  its  nature,  neither  understands  nor 
inclines  to  follow  rational  arguments,  it  must  be  ruled 
by  imaginations ;  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  liver 
The  Reason  causes  to  appear  on  its  smooth  surface,  as 
on  a  mirror,  pleasant  or  terrible  images:  it  changes 
the  natural  sweetness  and  colour  of  the  liver  by  the 
infusion  of  bile,  or  else  restores  it :  thus  alarming  or 
quieting  the  part  of  the  soul  which  has  its  dwelling 
there.  The  liver  is,  in  a  word,  the  organ  of  presenti- 
ments and  of  prophetic  dreams;***  in  the  same  way, 
divination  in  general  belongs  only  to  the  irrational 
man.**^     Plato   ascribes   no   great   importance  to  the 


air,  he  thinks  (78  D-7«  E),  enters 
into  the  body  alternately  througli 
the  windpipe  and  throat,  and 
through  tlie  skin  ;  here  it  boc'omos 
"warmed  by  the  inner  fire,  and  then 
seeks  its  kindred  element  outside 
the  body  by  one  or  the  otlier  of  the 
ways  just  mentioned.  There  is  no 
void  space  ;  and,  accordingly,  other 
air  is  pressed  into  the  body  by  the 
air  passing  out;  through  the  skin 
if  the  one  current  is  coming  out 
through  the  mouth  and  nose, 
throui^h  the  mouth  and  nose  if  the 
current  is  pjissiug  out  through  the 
skin. 

'"  70  C  sqq. ;  not  only  air  but 
drink  is  supposed  to  pass  into  the 
lungs. 

»-*  Tim.  71  A-72  D.  Even  after 
deatli  traces  of  prophetic  pictures 
remain  in  th**  liver.  Plato,  how- 
ever, obser\'es  that  they  are  too 
dull  and  obscure  for  any  definite 


conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
He  also  rejects  vaticination  from 
victims. — The  spleen  is  intended  to 
keep  the  liver  pure. 

'**  71  E:  iiavrii^v  a4>poffvvi[i  Bthi 
kpBpwiriyy  MwKtv  •  ou8«lr  Hyyovs  yhp 
ipdTr€Tai  fiayTiKrjs  ikOiov  koL  i\i|- 
Bovs  &AX*  ^  Koff  Hiryov  t^v  Trjt  <f>porfi- 
(Ttoos  W€lhi6t\s  Hvvofuy  ^  iia  v6aov  ^ 
SteC  riva.  iSowrtaafihy  irapaAAc^as. 
Only  the  interpretation  of  prophecy 
is  matter  of  reason  and  reflection. 
Cf.  Laws,  719  C,  and  supra,  p.  176 
sq.,  and,  on  the  other  side,  p.  191. 
Prophetic  and  significiint  dreiims 
occur,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
Phaedr.  60  D  sq.,  and  Crito,  44  A, 
and  in  the  Eudemus  (Cic.  Dio.  1. 
26,  63)  composed  by  Aristotle  as 
Plato's  scholar;  and  the  belief 
in  presentiments,  expressing  them- 
selves sometimes  in  sleep,  some- 
times in  waking,  may  have  been 
seriously  held    by  Plato,  on  the 
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other  organs :  those  of  digestion  he  especially  r^;ard5 
as  a  place  of  reserve  for  food,  the  decomposition  of 
which  he  derives  from  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body.*^  Some  other  physiolc^cal  theories  of  his  can 
in  this  place  be  only  shortly  indicated.'*' 

Plants'**  and  animab,'*^  he  says,  are  formed  for  the 
sake  of  man  ;  plants  to  be  his  food,  animals  to  serve  ae 
an  abode  for  those  human  souls  which  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  a  higher  life.  Plant«  too  are 
living  beings,  but  their  soul  is  of  the  lowest  kind, 
capable  neither  of  reason  nor  opinion,  but  only  of  desire 
and  sensation;  a  soul  only  moved  from  without,  to 
which  has  been  denied  the  motion  that  proceeds 
from  and  returns  into  itself*^® — self-consciousness; 
therefore,  plant*  can  never  change  their  place.  The 
Timaeus  represents  animals  as  having  been  all  originally 


precedent  of  the  iSocratic  Dspmon. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  re- 
marks (and  this  is  the  more  cor- 
rect consequence  from  his  point  of 
view)  that  the  animal  desires  as- 
sert themselves  more  unrest rain- 
c'lly  in  droflms.  because  in  s'cep 
the  rational  life  recedes  into  the 
background.  (Rep.  ix.  671  C,  where 
Si'hloiermacher.  PI.  WW.  III.  i. 
fiOl  tries  to  find  too  much ;  the 
example  which  Plato  quotes  is 
taken  from  Sophocl.  (EJip.  Rex, 
981). 

»»•  71  Esq.;  cf.  80  I)  sq. 

•»'  Cf.  44  E  sq.  on  the  limbs ; 
73  A  sqq.  on  the  formation  of  mar- 
row, brain,  flesh,  and  Ijones;  7o 
I)  on  the  mouth  ;  76  E  sqq.  on  the 
skin,  hair,  and  nails. 

•»  77  A-C,  see  p.  416.  83. 

»»  90  E,   91  D  sqq.,  with  which 


further  cf.  the  quotation  on  392  sqq. 
•••  77  B:  irdirxor  ykp  SurrcAct 
Tdvra,  <rrpai>ivri  V  avr^  iv  iaurf 
Ttpi  iavrh  rrjy  fity  f|w9fv  ivwra- 
liivtp  Klyritriy  rfi  8'  oocc/i^  XP^"^^^ 
rcov  axnov  ri  KoyiaaurBai  Kort^orrt 
4pv(rty  ov  xapaHt^MKtP  4i  yfv^tris. 
These  words  have  generally  been 
wrongly  construed,  eg.  by*  Still- 
baum,  Martin  (i.  207.  ii  322). 
and  by  H.  Miiller.  The  trdnsla- 
tion  is :  *  ItP  yivtiris  has  not  con- 
ferred upon  it  such  a  nature  as  to 
repel  movements  coming  from 
without,  wliile  it  moves  in  and 
round  itself*  (or  joining ^^ir with 
icaTi8<{"Ti,  •  hap.  not  granted  it  to 
repel,  &c.'),' but  to  avail  itself  of  its 
own  motion,  and  so  to  perceive 
somewhat  of  its  own  conditions, 
and  to  reflect  on  them.' 
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men;  the  PhaBdrus,**^  on  the  contrary,  discriminates 
between  animal  souls  proper,  and  souls  which  have 
descended  out  of  himian  into  animal  forms ;  at  the 
same  time  intimating  that  the  soul  of  man  as  such  can 
never  become  that  of  a  l)east.  According  to  the  mea- 
sure and  the  nature  of  the  soul's  unfaithfulness  to  its 
human  vocation  is  regulated  the  animal  body  it  is  to 
occupy.**^  So  that  in  this  theory  the  generic  differ- 
ences in  the  animal  world  are  a  consequence  of  human 
conduct.  Elsewhere,  however,  these  are  more  truly 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  general  completeness  of 
the  universe.*^* 

Even  the  distinctions  of  sex  and  the  propagation  of 
mankind  are  made  to  result  from  the  misdeeds  through 
which  some  human  souls  were  degraded  into  lower 
forms :  ^^  though  this  is  hardly  consistent  either  with 
the  unconditional  necessity  of  propagation,*^'  or  with 
the  essential  equality  of  the  two  sexes,*^®  which  Plato 
elsewhere  asserts. 

The  Timaeus,  in  its  last  section,  treats  at  con- 
siderable length  of  diseases ;  not  only  diseases  of  the 
body,*^^  but  such  maladies  of  mind  as  result  from  bodily 


'»•  249  B;  Beep.  411,  65. 

•«  Tim.  91  Bsqq. ;  Phsedo,  82  A, 
cf.  supra,  pp.  178,  394,  411,  499  sq,. 

»"  See  p.  388. 

'»'  Tim.  90  E  sqq.,  41  E  sqq. 
(see  p.  392).  In  the  first  of  these 
pasNtijQfes  sexual  impulse  is  thus 
explained.  The  male  semen  Tail 
efflux  of  the  spinal  marrow)  is  like 
the  corresponding  matter  in  the  fe- 
male, a  ((fov  tfi^x'*^'  In  the  one 
there  dwells  a  desire  for  iKpo^^  in 
the  other  for  ireuSoiroita ;    cf.  the 


quotitions  from  Hippo  and  Em- 
pedocles,  vol.  i.  216,  1  ;  645»  4,  3rd 
edit. 

'"  Symp.  206  B  sqq. ;  Laws,  iv. 
721  B  sq.,  vi.  773  E  :  see  p.  193-. 

»«•  Rep.  V.  462  E  sqq.  I  shaU 
return  to  this  point  later  on. 

>»'  81  E-86  A.  Three  causes  of 
disease  are  mentioned:  1.  The  con- 
dition of  the  elementary  materials. 
Some  may  be  too  abuckdant  or  too 
scanty,  or  not  rightly  apportioned, 
or  some  one  organ  may  be  acted 
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causes.^**  These  are  all  placed  in  two  classes :  madness 
and  ignorance.  In  comprehending  under  these  two 
classes  every  species  of  immorality ;  in  making  State 
neglect  and  defective  education,  as  well  as  bodily  con- 
stitution, answerable  for  their  existence;  in  layiog 
greater  stress,  for  the  cure  of  even  bodily  diseases,*^ 
on  rational  care  of  the  body  than  on  medicine ;"®  and 
above  all,  in  insisting  on  the  harmonious  training  at 
the  whole  man,  the  even  balance  of  physical  and  mental 
education,  and  the  perfecting  of  reason  by  means  of 
science— in  all  this  Plato  points  out  the  boundary  of 
Physics,  and  leads  us  on  to  Ethics,  which  from  the 
outset  has  been  the  proper  goal  of  his  physical  investi- 
gations.**^ 


upon  by  other  kinds  of  fire,  water, 
&c.,  than  are  proper  for  it  (82  A 
gq.,  86  A).  2.  A  second  source  of 
disease  consists  in  the  same  defi- 
ciencies with  respect  to  the  organic 
elementB  (marrow,  bones,  flesh, 
sinews,  blood).  The  perversion  of 
the  natural  order  in  the  production 
of  these  organic  materials  out  of 
one  another  is  especially  danger- 
ous. Naturally,  the  flesh  together 
with  the  sinews  is  foimed  out  of 
the  blood,  the  bones  out  of  flesh  and 
sinews,  the  marrow  out  of  the 
bones.  If  instead  of  this  a  counter- 
formation  in  the  opposite  way  sets 
in,  the  most  grievous  sufferings  re- 
sult (82  B  sqq.).     3.  A  third  class 


of  diseases  spring  from  irregulariry 
in  the  apportionment  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vvtvfjLara^  the  mucus, 
and  the  bile  (84  C  sqq.).  Further 
details  are  given  in  Martin,  ii.  347- 
359  ;  SusemihL,  ii.  460  sqq. 

'"  86  B-87  B. 

'»•  87  C-90  D. 

•«•  Cf.  Rep.  iii.  405  C  sqq..  and 
Schleiermacher,  Werke  z.  Philoeo- 
phie,  iii.  273  sqq. 

•*•  27  A.  It  is  proposed  that 
Timaeus  should  begin  with  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  end  with 
mankind,  whose  education  Socrates 
had  described  the  day  before  in 
the  dialogue  on  the  Stato. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ETHICS. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  primarily  Ethical.  He 
starts  from  the  Socratic  enquiries  on  virtue,  which 
furnished  the  material  for  the  earliest  development 
of  his  dialectic  method,  and  for  those  conceptual 
determinations  from  which  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
eventually  sprang.  His  own  procedure  is  essentially 
directed  not  only  to  theoretic  science,  but  to  moral 
training  and  the  Socratic  kuowledge-of-self.'  He 
would  have  been  untrue  to  himself  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Socratic  teaching  had  he  not  constantly  paid 
special  attention  to  such  questions.  But  the  later 
development  of  his  system  required  that  the  ethical 
views  acquired  during  his  intercourse  with  Socrates 
should  be  essentially  enlarged,  more  precisely  defined, 
recast,  and  applied  to  actual  conditions.  Therefore, 
although  his  own  speculation  was  from  the  commence- 
ment under  the  influence  of  the  Socratic  Ethics,  the 
form  which  he  gave  to  ethical  theories  was  conditioned 
by  his  Metaphysics  and  Anthropology,  and  also  more 
remotely  by  his  Physics;  and  apart  from  these  it 
cannot  be  fully  explained.     That  which  is  the  starting- 

1  See  p.  216  sq.,  and  Ph«dr.  229  £  sq. 
ff2 
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point  in  the  hiBtorical  beguming  of  hifi  ByHlem 
in  the  perfected  system  at  the  end  also.  The  panPr, 
fenour,  and  dc^cifiivenesB  of  his  moral  endeavonz,  hk 
coDvictioD  of  the  DeceseitT  of  moral  knowledge^  thf 
fundamental  conceptions  of  his  Ethics,  Plato  faroughi 
with  him  from  the  Socratic  schooL  But  the  lofty 
Idealism  by  which  his  Ethics  so  greatly  transcended 
those  of  Socratei? — the  accurate  determination  whicii 
they  received  in  the  concept  of  the  virtues  and  of  thf 
State — ^would  never  have  been  attained  but  for  tbe 
doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  Anthropological  part  of  tbe 
system.  As  to  their  particular  contents,  the  Flatonie 
Ethics  fall  under  three  divisions  of  enquiry : — 

I.  The  ultimate  aim    of  moral   activity,  or   the 

highest  Good. 

II.  The  realisation  of  the  Good  in  individuals;  or 

Virtue. 
HI.  Its  realisation  in  the  Commonwealth ;  or  the 
State.* 

I.  Tlu  Hi{/hest  Good.  Socrates  had  designated  the 
Good  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  object  of  all  human 
endeavour;  and  the  concept  of  the  Good  was  the 
primary  ethical  idea  of  all  the  minor  Socratic  schools* 
By  the  Good,  however,  Socrates  had  only  understood 
that  which  is  a  good  for  man  and  conduces  to  hap- 
piness. This,  indeed,  naturally  resulted  from  the 
Greek  view  of  Ethics,  and  so  far  Plato  and  Socrates  are 
agreed.     The  question  of  the  highest  moral  problem 

»  Cf.  Ritter,  ii.  446. 

'  ike  Pu  i.  124  sqq.,  221,  257,  297  sq.,  304. 
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coincides  with  that  of  the  highest  Good,  and  this  with 
the  enquiry  for  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  possession 
of  the  Good,  and  the  Good  is  that  which  all  desire.* 
But  wherein  does  the  Good  or  happiness  consist  ?  A 
twofold  answer  to  this  question  may  be  deduced  from 
the  presuppositions  of  the  Platonic  system.  The 
Idea  is  that  which  alone  is  real ;  Matter  is  not 
merely  Non-being,  but  the  opposite  of  the  Idea, 
hindering  its  pure  manifestation.^  The  soul,  in  its 
true  essence,  is  declared  to  be  an  incorporeal  spirit 
destined  for  the  intuition  of  the  Idea.  Hence  mo- 
rality might  be  regarded  negatively  ;  the  highest 
end  and  Good  might  be  sought  in  withdrawing 
from  the  life  of  sense  and  retiring  into  pure  contem- 
plation.  But  the  Idea  is  the  underlying  ground  of  all 


*  Symp.  204  E  sqq. :  Kri^trti  yhp 
kyoBwv  ol  titHaifioyfS  cv8cUfu>yff 
icol  otfKeri  vpoa^fi  iptaOcUj  tyo  ri 
8i  jSovXcrai  Malfiwtf  tlyai  6  jSou- 
kSfityot,  &c.  All. strive  after  an 
enduring  possession  of  the  good: 
foTiv  &pa  ^vWii$STitf  6  Upws  rov  rh 
iyaehtf  axn^  that  &e(.  Eutbyd.  288 
E  sqq. :  no  knowledge  is  valuable 
unless  it  is  useful  to  us,  i.e.  (289  C 
eq.,  290  B,  D,  291  B,  292  B,  £)  un- 
less it  makes  us  happy.  Fhileb. 
11  B  sq.:  see  p.  280,  148;  cf. 
Gorg.  470  D  sq.,  492  D  sqq. ;  Rep. 
i.  354  A,  et  alibi ;  Arist.  Eth.  Ni- 
com.  i.  2,  beginn.  6y6fiari  fi^v  olv 
<rx^v  {nth  T«v  TXtltrrtop  6fio\oy€i' 
reu  (t(  rh  iiyaBdy).  riiv  yikp  Mcu- 
fioyiouf  Kol  ol  iroWol  iral  ol  x^^**^*' 
\4yowri¥^  rh  8'  cd  Qv  icol  rh  «2 
wpdrrttv  rainhp  {nrokofifidvowri  r^ 
th^cunoyup.  The  fact  that  Plato 
censures  the  confusion  of  the  good 
with  the  pleasant,  or  the  founda- 


tion of  morality  on  pleasure  and 
external  advantage  (see  pp.  182, 185, 
186  sq.),  proves  nothing  against 
this,  for  happiness  is  not  identical 
with  pleasure  or  advantage ;  nor  is 
there  any  real  contradict] on  involved 
when,  in  Rep.  iv.  beginn.  vii.  519 
E,  he  explains  that  the  enquiry  into 
the  State  must  be  conducted  with- 
out regard  to  the  happiness  of  tim 
individual  members,  for  this  only 
refers  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
being  prior  to  that  of  the  indiri- 
duals.  Indeed  (loc.  cit.  420  B), 
happiness  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
highest  aim  K)r  the  State,  just  as 
afterwards,  444  E,  ix.  576  C-592  B. 
the  advantage  of  justice,  the  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  involved 
in  every  constitution,  whether  of 
state  or  soul,  is  made  the  basis  of 
their  different  values. 
*  Cf.  pp.  815,  340  sq. 
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form,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  world 
of  Sense.  This  aspect  might  be  more  prominently 
brought  forward  for  its  representation  in  human  life ; 
and  thus  among  the  constituents  of  the  highest  Good 
might  be  reckoned,  side  by  side  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  pure  Idea,  the  harmonious  introduction  of  the  Idea 
into  sensible  existence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  which 
this  is  the  source.  Both  of  these  enunciations  are  to 
be  fo\md  in  Plato,  though  they  are  not  so  entirely 
separated  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  first  occurs 
in  passages  where  the  highest  problem  of  life  is  sought 
in  flight  from  sensuality ;  the  second,  in  places  where 
even  sensuous  beauty  is  described  as  worthy  of  love; 
and  external  activity,  sensible  pleasure,  is  included 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  highest  Grood. 

We  meet  with  the  former  view  as  early  as  the 
Theaetetus.*  As  earthly  existence,  says  Plato  in  that 
dialogue,  can  never  be  free  from  evil,  we  must  flee  away 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  this  world  to  God,  by 
making  ourselves  like  to  Him  through  virtue  and 
wisdom.  This  thought  is  still  further  expanded  in  the 
Phsedo,^  where  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 


•  176  A:  iAA'  oW  kvoUtreai 
rh  Koxh  ivyardv  *  xrwtvavriov  yip 
Ti  Ty  &yajd^  iitl  tlvai  ivdyKii '  oin^ 
iv  Bfois  aini,  ihp{nTOatt  r^v  8i  Bvrir^v 
^riciv  Koi  r6v^t  rhv  t6vop  irtpmo- 
Af  1  il  ikydymis  *  Bih  Kol  wttpaffOai 
Xph  iyBdv^f  4Ku<Tt  ^{ytip  8ti  to- 
X^ora.  4fvy^  8i  Sfioiuais  r^  B*^ 
Kark  rh  ^vparSv.  Sfioiuais  6^  81- 
Kcuop  ico)  tfftow  fitrii.  ^poirfia-fus  yt- 
yMai.  On  the  latter  principle  cf. 
Rep.  vi.  600  B ;  Tim.  47  B,  where 
it  is  found  as  a  natural  consequence 


that  ho  who  contemplates  God 
and  His  eternal  ordinance  does 
himself  become  well  ordered  in 
soul. 

'  E.g.  64  sqq.,  64  E:  oijroiV 
SXas  hoKfi  aot  if  rov  Toioirov  (tow 
<IhXo(t6<I>ov)  Tpayfiartia  oif  ircp)  rh 
a&fLa  flycu,  iwk  xaff  t<rov  dtf- 
varai  h^findvai  airrov  irphs  8^  rriw 
^Xh'  rtrpd/pecu  ;  67  A  :  4v  f  hp 
(&fi(y  ofh-ocs,  &s  ioiKfv,  iyyvrdrm 
i<r6ynOa  tov  WScVoi,  ikv  Sri  /uC- 
Xiora  /xi}5^v   hfuXAfA/^  r^  cfStfiarij 
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body  is  considered  the  most  necessary  and  beneficial  of 
all  things,  and  the  philosopher's  special  aim  and  con- 
cern. To  the  same  eflfect  is  the  celebrated  passage 
of  the  Republic,®  which  represents  us  as  living  here 
like  prisoners  in  a  dark  cave,  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  nothing  but  dim  shadows,  and  are  with  diflSculty 
brought  to  the  vision  of  the  Real,  in  the  daylight  of 
the  Idea.  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  the  reite- 
rated assurance^  that  the  true  pliilosopher  would  never 
voluntarily  descend  from  the  heiglits  of  scientific  con- 
templation to  mind  the  affairs  of  the  State,  but  only 
when  compelled  to  do  so.  Souls,  so  far  as  they  are 
faithful  to  their  destiny,  are  only  prevailed  on  by  Neces- 
sity to  enter  this  earthly  existence ;  and  those  who  have 
entered  it,  and  recognise  their  true  vocation,  trouble 
themselves  as  little  as  they  can  with  the  body  and  its 
concerns.  Here  the  body  appears  as  a  fetter,  a  dun- 
geon of  the  soul :  the  grave  of  its  higher  life.^*^  It  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  soul  is  chained,  and  from  which  it 
longs  to  be  free  as  soon  as  possible.'*  The  body  is, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  for  though  unrighteous- 


dypcri.  fxrii^  i.yairinir\(&fjit6a  Trjs  roth 

airrov,  Iws  ctF  6  $€hs  aurhs  &iroAi/(r}i 
Vfias.  Cf.  83. 

»  vii.  514  sqq. 

•  Rep.  vii.  610  C  sqq.;  cf.  i.  346 
E  wjq.,  347  B  sq. ;  Theat.  172  C 
sqq.,  especially  173  E.  It.  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  discussion 
in  these  passages  is  throughout 
only  conceme^l  with  the  immoral 
and  incomplete  statf'S  (Brandis, 
Gr.-rom.  Phil.  ii.  a.616):  Rep.  vii. 
619  treats  of  the  Platonic  state. 


»•  Phaedo,  62  B ;  Oat.  400  B. 
In  the  former  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mysteries,  &s  Ir  tiw  ^povpa  ia-fitv 
ol  iiOponrot,  in  the  latter  the 
Orphic  comparison  of  the  trAfia  to 
a  arjfAa  and  a  prison,  are  quot^ ; 
but  only  in  the  first  passage  with 
an  expression  of  assent.  Cf.  vol.  i. 
388  sq. 

*>  Phsedo.  66  B:  8ri,  cms  &r 
rh  (TVfAa  Hx^fJ^^y  ictd  ^vfi'Wf<t>vftfi4ifi 
^  rffji&y  ^  ^vx^  /UCT&  rov  roto6rov 
KoucoVf  oh  ^^TOTf  Krri<rtJ^fif0a  Ixa' 
vws  oh  iiriBvfiovfifv  •  ^oftiv  9h  roOro 
tlvtu  rh  iLkri$4s. 
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ness  has  place  at  first  in  the  soul,  and  is  its  own  deed — 
though,  consequently,  it  is  the  soul  itself  that  in  the 
world  beyond  will  be  cleansed  from  it  and  punished  for 
it ;  yet  the  soul  would  have  no  motive  or  inducement 
to  evil  if  it  were  not  in  the  body.  When  it  entered 
the  body  it  first  acquired  those  lower  elements  by  which 
its  proper  nature  is  hidden  and  defaced.^'  From 
thence  proceed  all  disturbances  to  spiritual  activity — 
all  the  appetites  and  passions  which  seduce  us  from  our 
true  destiny.*'  Pliilosophy  is  therefore  essentially  a 
purification.**  As  perfect  deliverance  from  all  evils  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body, — so  the  nearest  earthly  approach  to  such  a  deU- 
vcKance  is  that  philosophic  dying,  by  which  alone  the 
soul  even  after  the  body's  death  is  fitted  for  incorporeal 
existence.** 


"  See  p.  414. 

"  Phsedo,  loc.  cit. :  iivpias  filv 
yiip  rifuy  i.ffxo^^^  irap4x*i  t6  <rcofAa 
8id  r^v  iLvoryKcUay  rpo<p^v  In  8c 
iSuf  rivfs  v6aoi  irpoffiriffccffiy,  ifxvo^l- 
(oufftv  rifi&v  r^v  rov  6yroi  Bripay. 
ipjgreov  8i  Kcd  iiriOvfiiwv  Kol  ipdficov 
Kol  ui<&Aoty  irturroiairay  koX  i^Kva- 
plat  ifiiriirKria-iy  rifias  ToWrfS,  Sxrrf 
rh  \ty6fityoy  its  iJ<ri0us  ry  iyrt 
{fw  abrov  oWi  ippoy^acu  riyiiy  iyyl- 
vcTCu  ou8^iror«  olAiiv.  ical  y^p  iro- 
Xiyuovs  KoDi  ffrdatts  Kcd  fidxc^i  ovdiy 
&X\o  Topdx^i  fl  T^  ffuffia  irol  cu  roV' 
rov  iici6vfii€u,  seeing  that  it  is 
always  a  question  of  possession, 
and  possession  is  coveted  for  the 
bodys  sake.  The  worst  point  is 
that  the  soul  in  its  thinking  ac- 
tivities is  continually  hindered  by 
the  body,  so  that  it  can  only  arrive 
at  the  intuition  of  truth  by  with- 
drawing from  the  body.     Cf.  82  E 


sq.,  64  D  sqq. ;  Rep.  ix.  588  B  sqq. 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this 
exposition,  in  showing  all  kinds  of 
immorality  to  depend  merely  on 
the  triumph  of  the  animal  over  the 
human  element  of  lust  and  savage, 
irrational  courage  over  reason,  tor 
these  lower  elements  of  the  soul 
arise  from  its  connection  with  the 
body. 

>*  Phsedo,  67  C  :  Kadapcis  54 
€lycu  oh  rovro  {v/ia/SoIkci,  Sircp  mi- 
Xai  iy  r^  Arf^y  Xryeroi,  rh  x^^P'' 
((ly  tri  fidXurra  i.wh  rov  trdnicerot 
r^v  tpvxvy.  &c. ;  ibid.  69  B  ;  cf.  aUu 
Soph.  230  D. 

'*  Phaedo.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  the  quo- 
tations p.  393,  13;  pp.  412,  413;ind 
Crat.  403  E:  it  is  wise  of  Pluto 
not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
mankind  except  iwtiBiLy  4i  ^vxh 
KoBofiiL  ^  vdyroiy  r&y  irepi  rh  ai»/ia 
KoK&y  Kol  iviBvfuAy,  for  it  is  then 
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If  Plato  had  stopped  short  at  this  view  of  morality, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  negative  theory,  at 
variance  not  only  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity, 
but  also  with  many  essential  elements  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy. He  proceeds,  however,  to  complete  it  with  other 
representations,  in  which  a  more  positive  importance  is 
ascribed  to  sensible  things  and  our  concern  with  them. 
A  series  of  these  representations  we  have  already  noticed 
in  his  doctrine  of  Love.  The  proper  object  of  this 
Love  is  that  which  is  desirable  in  and  for  itself, 
namely  the  Idea ;  but  the  sensible  Phenomenon  is  here 
treated  not  merely  in  the  manner  of  the  Phsedo,  as  that 
wliich  conceals  the  Idea,  but  also  as  that  which  reveals 
it.  The  enquiry  of  the  Philebus  concerning  the  highest 
Good  has  the  same  tendency.  How  this  dialogue 
refutes  the  doctrine  of  pleasure  has  been  already  shown : 
it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  argument  does 
not  side  unconditionally  even  with  the  opposite  view 
(tlie  Cynic- Megarian  identification  of  the  Good  and  in- 
tellectual wisdom  *®),  but  describes  the  highest  Good  as 
compounded  of  various  constituents.  Intelligence  and 
reason,  we  are  told,  are  certainly  far  above  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  related  to  the  Unlimited  or 
Indefinite,  and  the  former  in  the  closest  manner  to  tlie 
First  Cause  of  all.^^  But  yet  a  life  without  any  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  or  pain  would  be  pure  apathy,  not 
worth  wishing  for.^*    And  within  the  sphere  of  intellect, 

only  that  any  moral  influeDce  can  against  the  Cynics,  that  the  polemic 

be  successfully  exercised  upon  it.  of  the  Philebus  is  directed. 

"  We  have  already  seen,  Pt.  i.  p.         "  Phil.  28  A  sqq.,  64  C  sqq. ; 

261,  5,  that  it  is  probably  against  cf.  p.  186. 
these  persons,  and   next  to  them,        >*  21  D  sq.,  60  E  sq.,  63  £ :  we 
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pure  Ideal  knowledge  (though  &r  higher  than  aught 
']j^iAeB)  cannot  in  itself  suflSce:  Right  Opinion  must 
be  added  to  it,  otherwise  man  could  never  find  his  way 
upon  earth.  Further,  Art  (the  Philebus  especially 
mentions  mysic)  is  indispensable  to  the  adornment  of 
life;  in  fact,  all  knowledge  is  so,  and  every  kind  of 
knowledge;  fur  each  in  some  way  participates  in 
truth.'*  Pleasure  cannot  be  quite  so  unconditionally 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  highest  Good.  We  must  here 
discriminate  true  and  pure  sensations  of  delight,*®  and 
necessary,  harmless,  and  passionless  pleasures  (above 
all,  those  that  are  consistent  with  reason  and  health  of 
mind),  from  deceptive,  impure,  and  sickly  pleasures. 
The  former  alone  can  be  included  in  the  good.**  On 
the  whole  we  get  this  result.**  The  first  and  chief 
constituent  of  the  supreme  Good  is  participation  in  the 
Eternal  nature  of  proportion  (in   the    Idea).**      The 


may  observe  how  briefly  this  point 
is  always  settled — doubtless  be- 
cause Plato,  after  expressing  him- 
self elsewhere  so  strongly  against 
pleasure,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  assign 
it  a  place  and  value  scientifically. 
Plato's  own  explanations,  Phil.  ii. 
B,  Rep.  vi.  606  B,  and  the  Mega- 
ric  and  Cynic  doctrines  on  the  point 
(see  Pt.  i.  pp.  221  sq.,  267  sqq.)  do 
not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
*  because  he  did  not  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  refuting  those  who  estimate 
^p6¥r\<Tts  too  high '  (more  precisely, 
who  consider  tpp6yfi<rit  alone  to  be 
the  highest  good,  entirely  exclud- 
ing pleasure),  Ribbing,  Plat.  Ideenl. 
i.  107  sq. 

••  62  B  sqa. 

»•  Those  which  do  not  depend  on 
an  illusion,  and  are  not  conditioned 


by  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  as  is 
generally  the  case  (see  p.  185  sq.) 
in  the  pleasures  of  sense.  The 
pleasure  connected  with  virtue  and 
knowledge  is  not  specially  repre- 
sented (see  p.  186 ;  Iaws,  ii.  662 
B  sqq.,  667  C  ;  Kep.  i.  328  D,  vi. 
486  D ;  Phileb.  40  B  sq. ;  Phaedr. 
276  D  ;  Tim.  69  C). 

*'  62  D  sqq  ;  cf.  36  C-53  C. 

-2  64  C  sq.,  66  sq. 

*•    66    A  :      &5     T}^oyil     KTTIfia     OVK 

tan  vpuro¥  ovV  aZ  Scih'cpor,  &XXk 
TpSnov  txiv  irp  ir«pl  fiirpov  icot  t^ 
fifrptov  Kol  Koiptoy,  <ral  wdm-a  ltr6<Ta 
Xph  rotcdha  tfo/xi(€iy  r^y  itiioy 
^priffOai  [Herm.  ttprjcOcUt  which, 
however,  does  not  give  a  suitable 
sense]  <l>v<riy  .  .  .  Utintpoy  fA^y 
xtpl  rh  aifji/xfTpoy  Ka\  KoXhy  koI  t^ 
riXtop  KaX  Uayhy  iral  vdi^  6w6<ra 
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second  is  the  realisation  of  this  Idea  in  actuality ;  the 
formation  of  that  which  is  harmonious,  beautiful,  and 


rrii  ytvios  a3  ra^rtis  iarlv.  This 
passage,  however,  gires  rise  to  a 
aifficultj.  As  the  fi4rpoy  and  a^fi- 
fitrpov  are  mentioned  here  quite 
generally,  and  both  are  separated 
from  ifoin,  it  might  appear  as  if 
Foroething  not  belonging  to  man 
but  existing  externally  were  in- 
tended; by  the  fidrpotf,  &c.,  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  (Hermann, 
Ind.  lect.  Marb.  183|;  Plat  690 
sq.  A  648,  656 ;  Trendelenburg, 
de  Pbilebi  Consil.  16;  Steger, 
Plat.  Stud.  ii.  59)  or  even  the 
Ideas  in  general  (Brandis,  ii.  a. 
490),  by  the  ai/xfirrpop,  &c.,  every- 
thing beautiful  in  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Philebus  ge- 
nerally has  not  only  aimed  at 
giving  a  definition  of  the  highest 
Good  for  mankind  (see  p.  280), 
but  in  the  passage  before  us 
it  treats  expressly  of  the  Krijua 
TpSnoVf  HtlntpoVf  &c.  The  Good, 
therefore,  is  here  considered  not  in 
its  essence,  but  in  reference  to  the 
fubject  in  which  it  occurs  (so 
Stallbaum  in  Phileb.  Prolegg.  2  A 
p.  74  sq. ;  Ritter,  ii.  463 ;  Wehr- 
mann.  Plat  de  s.  bono  doctr.  00 
sq.;  St^inhart,  PI.  WW.  iv.  659  sq.; 
Susemihl,  genet.  Entw.  ii.  52 ; 
Philologub  Supplementbl.  ii.  1, 
77  sqq. ;  Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  pr. 
Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  263  sqq.).  Plato 
says  of  the  first  and  second  term 
of  his  clasHification  tliat  they  are 
wfpl  fiirpov,  xtpl  7h  ffifXfAfrpoi^t  &c., 
of  the  following  simply :  rh  rolwv 
rplrov  vovv  Koi  <t>p6iniatv  ritfcls, 
&c.  As  tlio  first  element  of  the 
highest  Good,  participition  in  the 
fitrpoy  is  specified  (i.e.  immutable 
laws  form  tne  measure  of  all  linng 


activities);  asthe  second  element,  the 
beauty  and  completeness  proceeding 
thence.  The  first  of  these  points 
was  previously  described  (64  D 
sqq.)  more  definitely  as  the  unity 
of  KdWoSf  <rvfAfi€rpla  and  &A^(^cia ; 
it  must  then  be  intended  to  stand 
generally  for  the  Ideal  in  human 
nature,  Irom  which  springs  all  that 
is  precious  and  really  true  in  life, 
while  the  second  point  compre- 
hends the  effects  proceeding  from 
the  former.  But  we  have  still  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  both  these 
are  brought  prominently  forward, 
and  that  vols  gets  only  the  third 
place  (of.  Schleiermacher,  Platon's 
WW.  ii.  3,  133  sq. ;  Kibbing,  Plat. 
Idcenl.  i.  287  sq.);  and  the  ans- 
wer is,  that  as  the  highest 
Good,  according  to  Plato,  does  not 
consist  in  an  individual  activity, 
but  in  the  whole  of  all  activities 
which  are  agreeable  to  nature,  the 
first  condition  of  it  (the  atria 
^vfiirdffris  /Ai{c»f,  the  rimd^aroy 
£/Aa  «ral  itdKurr'  atriov  therein,  64 
C  sq.,  65  A)  is  the  harmony  of 
human  existence.  By  virtue  of 
this  the  production  of  such  a 
whole  is  to  be  aimed  at;  this 
harmony  we  have  displayed  in  our 
two  first  determinations,  and  th<?n 
come  the  individual  Goods.  Still 
there  remains  a  certain  obscurity 
in  the  exposition  of  the  Philebus, 
even  if  it  be  recollected  that  one 
and  the  same  concept,  that  of 
the  Good,  is  intended  to  denote 
that  which  is  highest  in  man  and 
in  the  universe.  This  inconve- 
nience makes  itself  felt  much  more 
strongly  in  the  Kepublic,  ri.  505 
B  sqq.,  than  in  tlie  Philebus  ^and 
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perfect.  The  third,  reason  and  intelligence*  The 
fourth,  special  sciences,  the  arts,  and  right  opinions. 
The  fifth  and  last,  pure  and  psdnless  pleasures  of  the 
senses.**  We  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  moderation, 
the  respect  for  all  that  is  in  human  nature,  the 
striving  for  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  whole 
man  by  which  the  Platonic  Ethics  prove  themselves 
such  genuine  fruits  of  the  Greek  national  mind. 
Plato  is  far  removed  from  the  apathy  of  the  Cynics, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  remark^  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sorrow  under  heavy  trials  (for  instance,  the 
death  of  a  son) ;  all  that  can  then  be  expected  of  a 
man  is  moderation  and  control  of  his  grief.  That  life 
according  to  nature,  which  the  older  Academy  adopted 
as  its  watchword — that  Metriopathy,  which  perhaps 
descended  to  the  later  Sceptics  from  the  New  Academy 
— is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Plato. 

II.  Virtue.  The  essential  and  sole  means  of  hap- 
piness is  virtue.  As  each  nature  can  only  attain  its 
destined  end  by  the  virtue  befitting  it,  so  it  is  with  the 
soul.  Only  in  attaining  that  end  can  the  soul  live 
well ;  if  it  misses  this,  its  life  must  be  evil.  In  the 
one  case  it  will  be   happy;  in   the   other,  miserable. 


therefcre  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
latter,  with  Schaarechmidt  Samml. 
plat.  Schr.  306  sq.)-  We  must 
not  attribute  too  much  impor- 
tance to  such  classificationa  in 
Plato,  nor  make  the  distance  be- 
tween their  particular  terms  abso- 
lutely the  same ;  they  belong  to  a 
mannerism  of  style  in  which  he 
allows  himself  every  freedom:  cf. 


Phsedr.  248  D  ;  Soph.  231  D  sqq. ; 
Rep.  ix.  587  B  sqq.,  and  supra,  p. 
219,  147;  Plat.  Stud.  p.  228. 

**  With  the  argument  of  the 
Philebus  may  be  compared  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Laws,  v.  728  C  sqq. : 
cf.  iv.  717  A  sqq.,  on  the  relative 
values  of  the  different  goods; 
which,  however,  is  too  unscientific 
to  be  noticed  here. 

"  Rep.  X.  603  E  sq. 
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Virtue  is  therefore  the  cause  of  happiness,  vice  of 
misery.*  Virtue  is  the  right  constitution,  the  in- 
ternal order,  harmony,  and  health  of  the  soul:  vice 
is  the  contrary  condition.  To  enquire  whether  justice 
or  injustice  is  the  more  advantageous  for  man,  is  no 
wiser  than  to  question  whether  it  is  better  to  be  sick  or 
well ;  to  have  a  marred  and  useless  soul,  or  a  soul  that 
is  capable  and  strong  ;'^  to  subject  the  human  and 
divine  element  in  our  nature  to  the  animal,  "or  the 
animal  to  the  divine.^®  The  virtuous  man  alone  is  free, 
and  follows  his  own  will ;  for  in  his  soul  it  is  Beason 
that  bears  rule — the  part  to  which  rule  belongs.  He 
only  is  rich  in  himself,  cheerful  and  at  rest.  Wherever 
passion  occupies  the  throne,  the  soul  is  essentially 
poor  and  enslaved:  fear  and  sorrow  and  disquietude 
run  riot  through  it.^  Only  he  who  takes  hold  on  the 
Eternal  and  fills  himself  therewith  can  be  truly  satisfied. 
All  other  delights  are  alloyed  and  delusive,  in  propor- 


*•  Rep.  i.  363  A  sqq.,  e.g. :  Jp' 
oZv  iroT9  ^vxh  'tA  adr^f  Ipyo  cJ 
iiwtpydffrreu  (rrp€<t>ofi4ini  rris  ohctlas 
^cT^f ,  ff  i,Z6yaroi ;  *A9i&varoK 
'Aydyicn  &pa  Kaief  ^xp  i^^^^'  ^X*^" 
Kol  iinfi(\§io0ai^  rJ7  8c  iyoBp  irdyra 
ravra  cl  irpdrrttv  .  .  .  'H   fikr  Apa 

fiu^ffrreu,  KOKus  8i  6  iStKos  .  .  . 
'AAA&  fiijv  5  7c  c9  (&¥  fjMKdpiSs  Tff 
Kcd  tvialfjuu^f  6  8i  fi^  riuKurrla  .  .  . 
'O  fily  HiKaios  Apa  th^iutr,  d  8* 
idiKos  iSKios.  Similarly  Gorg.  506 
D  sqq. :  cf.  Laws,  ii.  662  B  sqq., 
V.  733  D  sqq. 

"  Gorg.  604  A  sqq.;  Rep.  it. 
443  C-445  B:  cf.  viii.  664  £,  x. 
609  B  sq. ;  Phae<lo,  93  Bsq. ;  Tim. 
S7   C:  cf.  Laws,   x.   906   C,  and 


supra,  p.  187.  Hence,  Rep.  iii. 
392  A  ;  Laws,  ii.  660  E  sqq.,  to 
portray  injustice  as  profitable,  the 
bad  as  happy,  the  just  as  unhappy, 
is  a  heresy,  radically  pernicious, 
and  not  to  be  toleratod  by  the 
State. 

*•  From  this  point  of  view  the 
contract  of  morality  and  im- 
morality is  exhibited  in  the  de- 
tailed  discussion.  Rep.  ix.  688  B- 
692  B  :  cf.  Phsedr.  230  A. 

*•  Rep.  ix.  677  D  sq..  with  the 
addition  that  this  holds  good  in 
the  highest  degree  of  those  who 
externally  have  the  yery  highest 
power,  viz.  tyrants.    Phsedr.  279 
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tion  as  they  deviate  from  the  only  true  pleasure — 
that  of  the  Philosopher.  And  true  philosophy  and 
perfect  morality  are  the  same.*®  Virtue  can  therefore 
dispense  with  those  impure  motives  by  which  it  is 
generally  recommended.'*  It  carries  in  itself  its  own 
reward,  as  vice  does  its  own  punishment.  Nothing 
better  can  befal  a  man  than  that  he  should  grow  like 
the  Good  and  the  Divine :  nothing  worse  than  that  he 
should  become  like  the  evil  and  the  Non-divine.**  Even 
if  we  put  aside  all  the  advantages  which  virtue  ensures 
— if  we  suppose  the  impossible  case  of  a  righteous  man 
mistaken  by  gods  and  men,  or  an  evil-doer  concealing 
his  wickedness  from  both — still  the  former  would  be 
the  happy  person,  the  latter  the  unhappy.**  That  this, 
however,  is  quite  inconceivable — that  right  and  wrong, 
as  a  rule  even  in  this  life,  but  certainly  in  the  life  to 
come,  are  duly  recompensed,  Plato  constantly  affirms 
as  his  settled  conviction.**  This  seems  to  him  necessary, 
on  every  account ;  as  little  can  the  righteous  man  be 
deserted  by  God,**  as  the  wicked  escape  His  punish- 
ment: he  must  either  be  cured  by  it  of  his  imgodliness; 


»•  Ri^p.  ix.  fiSS  B-688  A,  whero 
finally  this  thought  is,  strangely 
enough,  and  of  course  by  a  very 
arbitrary  calculation,  reduced  to 
the  formula  that  the  philosopher 
is  729  times  happier  than  the 
tyrant.  (On  this  number  cf  rol.  i. 
368,  4,  drd  edit.)  The  same  re- 
sult was  previously  (580  D  sqq. ; 
cf.  Laws,  ii.  663  C)  obtained  from 
the  consideration  that  only  the 
philosopher  knows  how  to  judge  of 
the  worth  of  different  lives,  and 


consequently  that  which  he  pre- 
fers must  be  the  best.  Cf.  the 
quotation,  p.  187. 

»'  Seep.  182;  Theset  176  B. 

"  Theset.  177  B  sqq. ;  Laws,  iv. 
716Csq.,  V.  728  B. 

"  Rep.  iv.  444  E  sq. ;  cf.  with 
ii.  360  E-367  E,  x.  612  A  sq. 

'*  Rep.  X.  612  B  sqq.  et  passim; 
see  supra,  p.  207  sq.  215,  134,  218. 

"  Rep.  X.  612  E. ;  Theaet.  176 
C  sqq. ;  ApoL  41  C  sq. :  Laws,  iv. 
716  Csq. 
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or,  if  he  be  incurable,  must  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.** 
But  as  Plato  holds  moral  obligation  and  the  imcondi- 
tional  worth  of  virtue  independently  of  future  retri- 
bution, this  view  does  not  aflFect  the  purity  of  his 
principles.^^  The  Socratic  doctrine  of  expediency**  is 
immeasurably  transcended  by  Plato;  it  has  become 
pmified  and  deepened  in  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic  life. 


••  Plato  considers  punishment 
in  general  as  a  moral  necessity. 
For  its  particular  justification  he 
combines  the  two  points  of  view, 
of  improvement  and  deterrence. 
Prot.  324  B:  t  iirrh  \iyov  itri- 
X*tp6iy  Ko\d(9Uf  oif  rod  irap§\ri\v' 
06ros  cvcKa  iStur^/Aoror  ri/iwpcTrai — 
ov  yhp  Ky  r6  yt  irpax^^y  iyiyriroy 
e§iri — &XA&  rod  fiiWomos  tx^piP^ 
Tva  fi^  aZOts  &8iK^a|7  M^rt  avrhs 
olnos  fi'ftrt  &XAos  6  rovroy  iHtav  KO' 
XMrB4ina.  Punishment  is  a  means 
of  purifying  the  soul  from  wicked- 
ness (Gorg.  478  E  sqq.,  480  A  sq., 
605  B,  525  B  sq. ;  see  p.  379  sq. ; 
Rep.  ii.  380  A,  ix.  691  A  sqq. ; 
Laws,  V.  728  C,  ix.  862  D;  ibid, 
xi.  934  A,  whore  retaliation  as  the 
object  of  pimishment  is  expressly 
rejected,  as  in  Prot.  loc.  cit.) ;  in- 
deed, Plato  thinks  it  quite  indis- 
pensable for  this  purpose:  Gorg. 
loc.  cit. ;  Rop.  ix.  591  A  sq.,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
everyone  must  wish  to  l)e  punished 
for  his  transgressions  because  it  is 
better  to  be  heale<.l  than  to  remain 
sick,  and  Rep.  x.  613  A.  he  would 
consider  many  evils  which  befall 
the  just  as  an  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  previous  sins.  The  theory 
of  the  future  expiation  of  curable 
injustice  is  based  on  the  same 
view  (see  p.  390  sq.).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  absolute 
punishments,  for  the  justification 


of  which  this  definition  does  not 
suffice,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
punishment  of  death  in  civil  admi- 
nistration, and  of  eternal  damnation 
in  divine  justice.  Some  further  end 
in  punishment  must  be  therefore 
supposed :  the  criminal  who  is  be- 
yond reformation  is  at  least  made 
useful  for  the  general  good,  by 
being  made  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  moral  order  as  a 
deterrent  example  (Gorg.  626  B 
sq.;  Laws,  v.  728  C,  ix.  864  E, 
862  E).  With  this  is  connected, 
as  regards  the  future,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  natural  distribution  of 
individuals  in  the  universe  (see 
supra,  p.  409,  63);  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State,  the  idea  (in  which 
can  be  traced  the  germ  of  a  theory 
of  elimination)  that  it  must  be 
purified  of  irreclaimable  criminals 
by  putting  them  to  death  or  ban- 
ishing them  (Polit.  293  D,  308  E; 
Laws,  ix.  862  E.  The  latter  pas- 
sage adds  that  it  is  really  better  fur 
themselves  that  such  men  should 
live  no  longer). 

"  After  liaving  first  proved  the 
superiority  of  justice  as  such,  and 
apart  from  its  results,  he  turns  to 
the  latter  with  the  words,  Rep. 
X.  612  B:  yvy  fiBri  iiPfirl<p0oy6y 
iffri  wphs  4K9ipois  Ktd  rovs  fit<r0ohs 
rp  Zucaioff^yn  K(d  rg  &A\p  iftrrfj 
iaro9ovyai. 

«  See  PL  i.  p.  126  eqq. 
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Socrates  had  made  virtue  to  consist  entirely  in 
knowledge.  He  had  consequently  maintained  that 
there  could  in  reality  be  but  One  Virtue,  and  that  the 
disposition  to  virtue  must  be  similar  in  all.  He 
had  assumed  that  virtue,  like  knowledge,  could  be 
taught.**  In  all  these  respects  Plato  at  first  followed 
him;  as  against  the  ordinary  notions  of  virtue  he 
would  indeed  always  have  acknowledged  the  view  of 
Socrates  to  be  substantially  correct.**^  But  riper  reflec- 
tion led  him  in  after-life  to  modify  the  Socratic  doc- 
trines and  to  determine  them  more  accurately.  He 
became  convinced  that  side  by  side  with  perfect  virtue, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  knowledge,  the  un- 
scientific virtue  of  ordinary  men  has  also  its  value; 
that  though  the  former  is  based  on  instruction,  and  the 
latter  only  on  custom,  yet  that  this  virtue  of  custom 
precedes  the  higher  kind  as  an  indispensable  prepara- 
tory stage.  He  observed  the  variety  of  moral  disposi- 
tions, and  could  not  deny  its  influence  on  the  forming 
of  morality  in  individuals.  Lastly,  he  learned  to  com- 
bine the  distinction  of  many  virtues  with  the  Socratic 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  all  virtue ;  for  he  looked  on 
the  particular  virtues  as  so  many  diflferent  sides  of  a 
proportion,  which  considered  as  a  whole  is  virtue. 
These  determinations  we  have  now  to  examine  in  detail. 

All  virtue  presupposes  a  natural  disposition  for 
virtue,  which  is  not  merely  bestowed  on  human  nature 
in  general,  but  varies  according  to  temperaments  and 
individuals.    Plato  instances  the  contrast  of  <r(txf>po<rvif) 

•»  See  Pt.  i.  p.  117  sqq.  «  Cf.  p.  176  sqq. 
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and  avBpslaj  of  fiery  temperaments  and  calm,  as  a 
difference  in  natural  disposition/^  He  also  speaks 
of  a  special  gift  for  philosophy,**  and  in  the  Re- 
public*^ indicates  a  threefold  gradation  of  capacity. 
On  the  lowest  stage  he  places  those  who  by  nature 
are  limited  to  the  virtues  indispensable  for  all  classes, 
— justice  and  self-control, — and  even  in  the  exercise 
of  these  require  external  guidance;  on  the  second 
stage,  those  who,  in  addition,  are  capable  of  valour ;  on 
the  third  and  highest,  such  as  are  endowed  with  philo- 
sophy. If  this  series  of  dispositions  be  combined  with 
the  above-stated  theory  of  the  divisions  of  the  soul,  and 
with  that  of  the  virtues,  on  which  we  are  just  entering, 
it  would  seem  that  the  disposition  to  virtue  varies 
according  as  the  moral  impulse  is  chiefly  manifested  in 
the  appetitive,  courageous,  or  rational  part  of  the  soul. 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  that  the  different  grades 
of  moral  disposition  should  be  related  to  each  otlier,  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  soul,  that  the  higher  shoidd 
include  the  lower.  The  disposition  to  philosophy  at 
any  rate  (Rep.  vi.  487  A)  seems  to  comprehend  all 
other  capacity  for  virtue ;  and  similarly  the  superior 
ranks  in  the  State  are,  in  addition  to  their  own  virtues, 
to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  lower.  Plato,  however,  has 
nowhere  expressly  drawn  out  this  parallel,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  Politicus  would  not  fall  in  with  it. 

**  Polit.  306  A  sqq.;   cf.   Rep.  Rep.  ir.  441  Awe  certiinly  find  the 

iii.  410  D.     The  st.-itemciit  of  tlio  Btatcment    made  with    regard  to 

Laws,   xii.   963   E,  that    connigo  0v(jl6s. 

dwells  even  in  chililron  and  beasts,  *-  Rep.  v.  474  C,  vi.  487  A. 

is  not  applicable  hero  :  it  is  not  the  *•  iii.  415,  in  the  myth   about 

mere  disposition  to  courage  that  is  the  different  mixture  of  the  souls 

referred  to  in  that  passage ;  and  in  in  the  three  ranks. 
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Plato's  theories  on  the  unity  of  virtue  were  also 
essentially    rectified    in    his   later    years.      He   con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  maintain  that  all  particular  virtues 
are  only  the  realisation  of  the  One  Virtue,  and  that 
knowledge  or  wisdom  could  not  be  conceived  without 
them ;  that  justice  must  comprehend  all  virtues,  and 
that  in  the  perfect  philosophic  virtue  all  moral  aims 
and  endeavours  unite ;  but,  instead  of  stopping  short  at 
this  point,  he  afterwards  admitted  that  this  unity  of 
virtue  did  not  exclude  a  plurality  of  virtues,  and  that 
some  part  of  these  (the  rest  being  rejected)  might  be 
preparatory  stages  of  moral  training,  without  ceasing 
on  that  account  to  be  real  virtue.*^    The  cause  of  this 
pliurality  is  sought  by  Plato — and  this  is  the  peculiarity 
of  his  theory — not  in  the  diversity  of  the  objects  to 
which  moral  activity   refers,  but   itt  the  diversity  of 
mental  powers   at  work  in  it   (or,   according  to   his 
view,   the  parts  of  the  soul).     In  this  way  he  arrives 
at  the  four  primary  virtues,  which  had  indeed  already 
appeared    in    the   sophistic    and    Socratic   enquiries, 
but  seem  first  to  have  been  definitively  established  by 
Plato,  and  only  in  his  more  advanced  age.*''  If  the  virtue 


"  Cf.  Rep.  iii.  410  B  sq.,  where 
the  "warriors  are  traiued  Xa)  ffct^po- 
<r{fvr\  and  &y8pcla  by  means  of  music 
and  gymnastic,  while  knowledge, 
and  consequently  tro^ia^  are  still 
absent,  and  Polit.  300  D  sqq., 
where  Plato  calls  these  two  virtues 
apcr^f  iiipm  h.v6iJLOia  Kal  M  thftunia 
<f>(p6fi§va.  The  contrast  is  put  in 
a  still  stronger  light  in  the  Laws 
(i.  630  E  sq.,  ii.  661  E  sq.,  iii. 
696  B,  xii.  963  E  and  passim). 
Perhaps  Plato  intends  this  V)  refer 


only  to  the  ordinary  form  of  these 
virtues.  Still,  even  then  there  is 
something  strange  in  these  expres- 
sions :  in  his  earlier  period  Plato 
would  scarcely  have  so  expressed 
himself  without  at  the  same  timo 
intimating  that  a  valour,  e.g. 
which  tiikes  away  aU  self-control, 
cannot  bo  true  valour. 

"  The  Protagoras,  330  B  sqq., 
mentions,  sis  a  fifth,  piety  (dtnSrtis), 
which  is  specially  discussed  in  the 
Euthyphro  (likewise  in  the  Lacheft» 
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of  the  sool — the  right  constitution  and  proper  re- 
lation of  its  parts — consists  in  the  eflScient  perform- 
ance of  the  special  work  of  each  and  the  harmony  of 
all  one  with  another,  Season,  with  clear  discern- 
ment of  that  which  is  good  for  the  soul,  must  be  the 
ruler  of  the  soul's  life :  and  this  is  Wisdom.  Secondly, 
Courage  must  defend  the  award  of  Season  concerning 
things  to  be  feared  and  not  to  be  feared,  as  against 
Pleasure  and  Pain:  this  is  Valour,  which  thus  ap- 
pears in  the  Platonic  theory  as  primarily  directed  by 
man  against  himself,  and  secondarily  against  ex- 
ternal danger.  In  the  third  place,  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  soul.  Courage  and  Desire,  must  submit  them- 
selves to  Season,  and  come  to  an  agreement  with 
it,  as  to  which  is  to  obey  and  which  to  rule :  this  is 
Self-control  or  Jemperance  {aa><l>poavvr)\  Fourthly 
and  lastly,  that  there  may  be  this  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  part  of  the  soul  must  fulfil  tlie  task  allotted 
to  it,  and  not  meddle  vrith  anything  else.  This  is 
Justice,*®  which  is  thus  primarily  concerned  with  the 


199  D,  and  Gorg.  607;  the  latter 
dialogue,  however,  seems  to  em- 
hwco  wisdom  in  tru^potr^vr),  which 
it  proves  to  include  nil  virtues). 
Similarly  Xon.  Mem.  iv.  6,  piety, 
justice,  valour,  and  wisdom  nro 
mentioned ;  the  latter  in  ]Mem.  iii. 
9,  4,  is  identified  with  <Tw<ppoffvt-r\. 
Kep.  ii.  402  C  does  not  give  a 
complete  classification  of  hi^^hest 
f>oocls  any  more  than  Theact.  176 
B. 

^"  The  aliove  account  follows 
Kop.  iv.  441  C-443  B.  l^ut  a 
difficulty  arises  here  owing  to  what 
is  said  about  vw^pwrinr/i  and  its  re- 


lation to  ^ucaioff^vTi.  Plato  him- 
self remarks  befqps,  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  virtues  of  the  state 
(see  chap,  xi.),  430  E,  431  E.  that 
its  ffu^poffCini,  unlike  its  wisdom 
and  valour,  has  its  seat  not 
merely  in  a  part  of  tlic  people, 
&AA&  8i'  o\ris  [rrjs  ir<{\€oij]  arcxm^ 
T^TOToi,  9ih,  wcuruy  •wap§xofi4vfi 
^w^^otnasj  that  it  resembles  a 
symphony  and  harmony;  and  he 
likewise  says  that  the  individual 
soul,  442  C,  becomes  a^ptn^ 
through  tlio  ^iX/a  and  ^vfi^rla  of 
its  parts.  R.  Hirzel  is  so  far  not 
incorrect  when   in   his    thcroogh 
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internal  condition  of  the  soul,  the  arrangement  of  its 
activities,  and  only  indirectly  with  duties  to  fellow- 
creatui-es.*^ 


(.'xamination  of  the  present  ques- 
tion (•  liber  den  Unterschied  der 
ZiKoioc^mi  and  ffta^poo^nni*  &c., 
Hermes,  viii.  379  eqq.)  he  insists 
on  tru^potrivTi  being  not  merely  a 
virtao  of  the  iviOufirirMhVf  but  of 
the  entire  soul.  Still,  however,  it 
is  not  the  virtue  of  it  "n-itliout  any 
limit;ition,  but  only  that  virtue 
which  consists  in  ri  rt  Apxor  «ol 
riif  itpxofityca  rh  KcyurriKhif  dfiofio- 

ain^  (442  D),  in  the  right  of 
reason  to  control  coiunige  and 
desire  being  unanimously  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  parts  of  the  soul. 
But  for  this  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  that  tlio  two  inferior 
parts  submit  to  the  sway  of  reason 
(the  fiii  <rrouridC€iy  required  of 
them).  Keason  has  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  right  to  rule  over  the 
others  given  to  it  in  its  ffo^ta, 
just  as  immediately  as  it  has 
right  opinions  as  to  what  is  to  bo 
feared  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared, 
in  the  observance  of  which  by  the 
spirited  element  true  valour  con- 
sists. And  as  in  the  latter  there  is 
no  need  of  any  further  distinct 
action ty  on  the  part  of  reason  be- 
yond knowing,  so  also  in  the  case 
of  ffw^pocr^yri.  Ilencc,  if  ou^po- 
avin\  consists  in  a  definite  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  soul,  in  the  ac- 
quiescence of  its  three  jyarts  in  the 
rightful  domination  of  reason,  tlie 
conciition  for  the  existence  of  this 
state  is  in  the  subordination  of  the 
mortal  to  the  immortal  parts  of 
the  .soul.  And  as  tru^poaipri  cannot 
be  called  so  exclusively  the  virtue 
of  the  iTridvufiriKhp  as  valour 
that  of  the  Bvfibs  (which  according 


to  nirzel's  account,  loc.  cit,  is  done 
not  only  by  the  pseudo-Aristotle, 
De  virt.  ct  vit.  1240  a.  30  sqq., 
1*250  a.  7,  but  also  by  the  genuine, 
Top.  v.  1,  7,  8,  129  a.  10,  136  b. 
10,  138  b.  1),  the  determimition 
given  in  our  text  does  not  con- 
tradict Plato's  meaning.  For  8i- 
Kouoaivf}  Plato  demands  all  three 
parts  of  the  soul.  It  consists, 
according  to  441  D  sq.  (cf.  433 
A,  and  ITirzel,  loc.  ciL  396  sq.),  in 
the  fact  that  each  part  of  the  soul 
tA  aurov  irpelTTfi,  which  means 
that  each  part  performs  its  own 
allotted  task  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  hinder  the  others  in  the 
performance  of  theirs  (the  former 
is  T^  a^ov  wpdrruvt  the  latter 
fiil  iroXvwpayiJLoyiiv^  433  A :  cf.  434 
B  sq.).  According  to  Plato  this  is 
the  fundiimcntal  condition  for  the 
heal  til  and  order  of  the  life  of  tlio 
soul,  just  as  r^  airrov  fpdrruv  in 
the  different  ranks  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  health  and 
success  of  the  life  of  tlio  state. 
Justice  is  (as  Hirzel,  loc.  cit., 
rightly  recognises)  the  root  of  all 
virtues,  that  h  irafftv  iMiyots  rrir 
Zvyoftiv  rapdiTX^y  ^o'tc  #77ffy^<r9ai, 
Kcd  iyytuoti4yois  yt  avrriplay  -rapi- 

Xfiv  [-^X*0>  "^  ^^  ^'^  ^°  ^^^  ^> 
with  reference  primarily  to  the 
virtues  of  the  state.  In  the  in- 
dividual soul,  by  preventing  its 
parts  from  kK\6rpM  wpdrrttv  and 
iroKxnrpaynoyuy^  it  makes  a  man 
at  one  with  himself,  a^^pav  anil 
7iptiofffi4»os  (443  D),  and  therefora 
it  can  be  identified  with  the  health 
of  the  soul,  iptr^  in  general  (444 
A  sqq.,  445  B). 

<*  Cf.  on  this  passage  P»ep.  iv. 
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If,  then,  we  imagine  this  theory  of  virtue  farther 
extended  so  as  to  show,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  what 
activities  proceed  from  each  of  the  four  virtues,  and 
how  each  should  manifest  itself  in  the  various  relations 
of  life,  the  result  would  be  a  representation  of  subjective 
morality  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view.  Plato,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings,  never 
proposed  to  himself  such  a  task ;  it  would  therefore 
be  unwarrantable  to  attempt  to  construct  from  his 
scattered  utterances  a  detailed  system  of  duties  or 
virtues.*®  We  may,  however,  without  any  impropriety, 
omitting  all  the  less  distinctive  characteristics,  set  forth 
his  moral  view  of  the  world  on  certain  points  which 
deserve  our  attention,  either  in  regard  to  their  general 
acceptation  among  the  Greeks,  or  their  changed  aspects 
among  the  modems. 

Some  instances  of  this  kind  have  already  come 
before  us.  We  have  seen  that  Plato,  in  enunciating 
the  principle  that  the  just  man  should  do  only  good, 
even  to  his  enemies,  greatly  transcended  the  limits  of 
ordinary  Greek  morality.'*'  We  have  considered  those 
singular  views  of  truth  and  falsehood^*  which  make 
the  real  lie  to  consist  only  in  self-deception  and  to 
be  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  reprehen- 
sible; whereas  the  deception  of  others  is  to  be 
allowed  in  all  cases,  for  their  good :  Plato  in  his 
Republic  forbidding,  on  these  grounds,  all  imtruth 
to    individuals,    but    permitting    it    with    dangerous 

443  C  sqq.,  wlicro  I  agree   with  "  P.  179,  24,  2o ;  and  further, 

Ilirzers  view.  cf.  Rep.  iii.  389  B  eqq.,  414  B,  r. 

*•  As   Tennemann    does,    Plat.  459  C  sqq.,  vi.  486  C;  Ltiws,  iL 

Phil  IT.  115  sqq.  663  D. 

"  P.  182,  32. 
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freedom  to  the  State,  as  a  means  of  education  and 
government.**  We  have  also  spoken  of**  the  pecidiar 
form  of  friendship  which  was  so  closely  bound  up  with 
the  social  life  of  Greece.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
obser\'e  that,  in  the  moral  treatment  of  this  connection, 
Plato  throughout  follows  Socrates.**  On  the  one  hand, 
he  allies  himself  with  the  custom  of  his  nation,  and  its 
sensuous  aesthetic  side  is  in  no  way  alien  to  him. 
Friendship  thus  becomes  Eros,  a  passionate  excitement, 
the  workings  of  which  among  men  are  portrayed  in 
glowing  colours;*®  and  he  not  only  approves  of  this 
passion  in  r^;ard  to  innocent  concessions,  which,  how- 
ever, always  betray  the  element  in  question,*^ — but 
he  expresses  himself  as  to  its  greatest  excesses  with  a 
leniency*®  that  would  be  surprising  if  we  did  not 
bear  in  mind  that  Plailo  was  a  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  conceal  his  own  decided  disap- 
probation of  these  excesses.  The  Phoedrus  ^^  describes 
them  as  a  degradation  of  the  Divine  to  which  love 
properly  belongs, — as  an  animal  and  imnatural  plea- 
sure, to  which  man  is  hurried  away  by  the  '  vicious 
steed '   of  the   soul.     The  Kepublic  declares  that  the 


**  The  fonner,  as  wo  sliall  find 
later  on,  in  the  primary  educa- 
tion of  youth  by  means  of  myths ; 
the  latter,  when,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  women  and  the  classi- 
fication of  the  citizens  into  the 
three  ranks,  all  kinds  of  fictions 
and  oven  false  lots — in  elections — 
are  brought  into  use. 

"  P.  191  sqq. 

"  See  Pt.  i.  p.  138. 

*•  Phsedr.  251  A  sqq. ;  Symp. 
215  D  sqq.,  218  A  :  cf.  192  B  sqq. 


"  Hop.  iii.  403  B.  v.  468  B  sq. 

w  Phaedr.  256  B  sq. :  if  the 
lovers  in  unguarded  moments  are 
carried  too  far  by  their  passion, 
provided  this  docs  not  occur  too 
often,  and  they  remain  true  to  each 
other  all  their  life  long,  although 
they  do  not  attain  to  the  highest 
destiny,  still  they  have  a  happy 
lot  after  death. 

*•  250  E  sq.,  253  E  sqq.,  256 
Bsq. 
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excitement  and  disorderliness  of  sensuous  delight  are 
incompatible  with  the  pure  and  fair  harmony  of  true 
love.^  And  in  the  Laws  ®*  they  are  treated  as  alto- 
gether contrary  to  nature,  and  corrupting  to  manners, 
to  be  tolerated  in  no  well-ordered  State.  In  this 
dialogue,  simple  unchastity  is  not  quite  so  severely 
dealt  with ;  but  it  is  to  be  banished,  or  at  any  rate 
repressed  and  concealed  to  the  uttermost:^*  whereas 
the  Bepublic^  puts  no  restraint  on  those  who  have  had 
children,  and  thus  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth. But  Plato  has  certainly  not  as  yet  discovered 
the  right  point  of  view  for  the  general  relation  of  the 
sexes.  As  he  limits  their  specific  differences  to  physical 
organic  distinctions,  and  considers  all  other  differences 
to  be  merely  questions  of  greater  or  lesser  strength," 
he  can  only  regard  marriage  physiologically ;  and  as 
this  aspect  can  have  no  independent  importance  in  his 
eyes,  it  is  the  more  natural  that  he  should  have  adhered 
to  the  Greek  view,  which  makes  the  aim  of  marriage 
entirely  objective — to  furnish  children  to  the  State." 
In  the  Republic,  indeed,  this  view  so  entirely  pre- 
dominates that  the  moral  character  of  marriage  is  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of.  Plato  seeks,  however,  to  exalt  the 
female  sex  both  mentally  and  morally ,^^  thus  reprobating 


••  iii.  402  E.  The  same  truth 
is  Bet  forth  hiBtorically  in  the  Sjin- 
posium,  216  C  sqq.,  inthoexamplo 
of  the  true  lover.  Socrates. 

•'  i.  636  0,  836  B  sqq.,  838  E, 
841  D. 

•«  viii.  839  A,  840  D,  841  D. 

«  V.  461  B. 

••  Rep.  V.  461  D  sqq.,  454  D 
sqq.i  with  which  the   quotations 


from  the  Timaeus  and  Phsedrus,  pp. 
392.  394,  do  not  entirely  agree :  cf. 
p.  434.  In  Repub.  ir.  431  C.  v. 
469  D;  Ljiws,  vi.  781  A  sq.,  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 
female  sex  is  still  more  rtrongly 
emphasised. 

•^  Linvs,  iv.  721  B  sq. :  cf.  vi. 
773  B,  E,  783  D. 

"  Cf.  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
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the  entire  neglect  of  women  among  the  Greeks.  But 
he  has  too  mean  an  opinion  of  its  special  vocation  ;  he 
shares  too  entirely  the  prejudice  of  his  countrymen 
(who  only  saw  merit  in  the  activity  of  men)  to  imagine 
such  an  exaltation  possible  through  the  ennobling  of 
woman's  sphere  of  action.  What  he  seeks  is  the  entire 
abolition  of  that  sphere.  He  would  have  women 
share  in  the  training  and  pursuits  of  men  to  an  extent 
that  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  and 
social  requirements  of  their  nature.®^  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  his  suggestions  are  striking,  as 
showing  how  he  strove  to  get  beyond  the  Greek  morality 
and  view  of  life,  without  being  able  to  free  himself 
altogether  from  their  defects,  or  to  attain  the  result 
which  was  subsequently  accomplished  on  another  soil. 

He  was  still  less  successful  with  regard  to  two  other 
points  which  must  now  be  mentioned.  The  contempt 
of  the  Greeks  for  handicraft  arts  he  not  only  upheld, 
hut  intensified ;  and  he  makes  no  objection  to  slavery, 
the  cancer  of  antiquity,  though  he  tries  to  mitigate  its 
practical  evils  by  judicious  management.  Those  occu- 
pations which  among  the  Greeks  were  so  scornfully 
branded  as  vulgar  and  paltry  must  inevitably  have  ap- 
peared to  Plato  degrading  and  unworthy  of  free  men, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  fetter  the  mind  to  the 
corporeal  instead  of  leading  it  away  to  something 
higher.*®     In  his  opinion,  they  all  relate  to  the  satis- 

visionallj  tho  remarks  in  Lnws,  vii.  tlio  Kepublic  and  the  Laws. 

804  D-806  C  on  the  neglect  of  the  •■  Socrates     held     a    different 

education  of  women.  opinion,  as  was  shown,  Pt.  i.  p. 

■'  ThiK  point  is  treated  in  detail  142. 
in  tho  discussion  on  the  state  of 
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faction  of  merely  bodily  wants :  it  is  the  sensaons,  appe- 
titive part  of  the  soul,  not  reason,  nor  courage,  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  which  they  call  into  action.** 
He  can  therefore  only  imagine  that,  in  a  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  them,  the  nobler  faculties  must  be- 
come weak,  and  the  lower  attain  the  mastery ;  that  such 
a  man  wears  out  his  soul  and  body  and  acquires  no 
kind  of  personal  efficiency J°  On  this  account,  in  his 
two  political  works,  he  prohibits  to  the  perfect  citizens 
not  only  trade  and  commerce,  but  even  agriculture, 
which  was  everywhere  except  in  Sparta  held  to  be  a 
free  and  noble  occupation.  Tradesmen  and  agricul- 
turists are  in  the  Bepublic  condemned  to  complete 
political  nonage.  Plato  thinks  it  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  to  provide  even  for  their  education,  since  the 
State  is  very  little  concerned  with,  them.^*  On  similar 
grounds  he  seems  to  defend  slavery,  when  he  says  that 
the  ignorant  and  base-minded  are  to  be  thrust  by  the 
statesman  into  the  class  of  slaves.'*  There  is  here  an 
indication  of  the  thought  which  was  afterwards  turned 


••  Cf.  p.  414  S(i. 

'•  Rop.  ix.  590  C :  fiavawrla  «i 
kvSL  Xff<fM>Tcx»'/a  ^ih.  t},  oXti,  ^vciSos 
tpip^i ;  fi  8t'  6,\Ko  Ti  ifyfiffofify,  ^  Srov 

riarov  c75os,  fi<rT€  fi9)  %,¥  ^(tvaaBai 
J^ffiK  rSav  iv  avr^  6p€fiixdrwv 
TsmrSoy  i'widvfu&v']^  aWii  Btpaniltiv 
iMufo^  &c.,  vi.  495  D :  the  want  of 
true  philosophers  results  in  un- 
worUiy  persons  of  any  profession 
throwing  themselves  into  philoso- 
phy, iflth  TWV  TfX»'«»'  "Tt  KoX  Zt\' 
fnovpyiwyf  &<nt9p  rh.  crdoyiOLTa  Ki\d>- 
/3i}rrai,  oStw  koI  rir  if^ux^J  |w7- 
n€K\aafi4voi  re  koI   iiwonOpvfifAtyot 


8i^  rhs  fiavawrlas  .  .  .  ^  ouKca^yicfi ; 

^»  Rep.  iv.  421  A. 

'*  PoUt.  309  A :  rohs  S*  iy  A/ia0/f 
t'  aZ  <cal  ravtivirrirt  »oXXp  JcvXir- 
9ovfi4yovs  cIs  rh  ZovXikby  (nro^t^yrwri 
yivoi.  Rep.  ix.  590  C :  if  anyone 
is  not  in  a  position  to  control  his 
desires  himself,  tra  ical  6  roiovros 
vnh  dfioiov  fipxv^ou  olouwtp  6  fiik- 
TtcTTOS,  ^v\op  ain6y  ^ofity  Huy 
€lv<u,  iKtlyov  rov  fitXritrroVf  &c., 
which,  however,  does  not  here  refer 
to  slaver}',  but  to  the  rule  of  the 
higher  classes  over  the  uneducated 
masses. 
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to  account  by  Aristotle — viz.  that  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  mental  acti\ity  and  moral  freedom  have  to 
obey  the  will  of  another  in  rendering  bodily  service. 
Plato,  however,  does  not  in  his  writings  pursue  the 
subject.  He  presupposes  slavery  as  a  necessity  ;^'  and 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  which  once  threat- 
ened him  in  JEgina  did  not  disturb  him  in  this  con- 
clusion. Any  express  justification  of  the  practice 
he  appears  to  think  superfluous,  especially  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that  slaves  are  often  distinguished  for 
their  virtues.^*  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  directions 
as  to  the  relations  between  master  and  slave  which  do 
honour  to  his  intelligence  and  feelings.  He  forbids 
Hellenes  to  enslave  Hellenes,  or  to  hold  their  country- 
men in  possession^*  when  enslaved.  He  speaks,  in 
reference  to  servile  revolts,  of  the  risk  incurred  by  accu- 
mulating slaves  of  the  same  race  and  language.  Above 
all,  he  insists  on  a  just  and  humane,  yet  withal  a  strict 
and  well-regulated,  management  of  slaves,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  them  by  familiarity  and  unsuitable  indulgence.^* 
That  a  time  might  and  must  come  when  there  should 
be  slaves  no  longer,  was  a  thought  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion even  of  a  Plato. 

Finally,  as  to  the  moral  permissibility  of  suicide — 
a  question  on  which  even  the  opinion  of  antiquity  was 
divided — Plato,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  decides  in  the 


•'  K.g.  Rep.  V.  469  B  »q.,  431  C ; 
Laws,  vi.  776  B  w^q. 

'*  Ijaws,  vi.  776  D :  iroKKoi  yhp 
aZf\<l>oiy  1j9fi  9ov\ot  ical  vi4uu  rurl 
Kpflrrovs  irphs  i^prr^v  ftaaaaf  yv^ 
fitvoi  ffta^Kcuri  8c(n^<^^af  koL  kt^- 
flora  fdi  TC  oiir^acis  ainw  SAoi. 


"  Bep.  V.  469  B  sc].  Pllsewhero 
Plato  censures  the  opposition  of 
Hellenes  and  barbarians  (see  297* 
93),  but  his  own  tone  of  thought 
is  nevertheless  entirely  pervaded 
by  it:  cf.  p.  416. 

«  Laws,  vi.  776  B-778  A. 
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negative  ;^^  for  the  reason  that  man,  the  property  of 
God,  ought  not  wilfully  to  quit  the  place  assigned  to 
him.  The  Stoics,  as  is  well  known,  afterwards  took  a 
different  view.  All  this,  however,  and  whatever  besides 
might  be  quoted  from  the  Platonic  writings  as  to  par- 
ticular points  of  so-called  practical  morality,  is  entirely 
disconnected.  Plato  attempted  no  systematic  applica- 
tion of  his  moral  principles  except  in  politics. 

"  Phaedo,  61  D  sqq. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   STATE. 

Virtue  is  the  highest  good  for  individuals,  and  the 
highest  aim  of  the  State ;  the  right  constitution  of 
particular  souls  depends  upon  the  proper  and  natural 
relation  of  their  parts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
commimity.  Of  the  two  comprehensive  works  which 
Plato  has  devoted  to  the  State,  the  Eepublic,  with  its 
precursor  the  Politicus,  will  first  engage  our  attention, 
the  Laws  being  reserved  for  a  later  place. 

a.  End  and  Problem  of  the  State. 

It  has  just  been  asserted  that  virtue  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  existence  of  the  State.  Plato  seems  at  first 
to  contradict  this  by  a  much  more  external  derivation 
of  it.  The  State,  he  says,*  arose  because  the  strength 
of  individuals  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  their  material 
wants;  they  therefore  combine  and  form  a  society. 
The  primitive  State,  therefore,  consists  entirely  of  handi- 
craftsmen, who  are  without  artificial  wants  and  higher 
culture,  and  lead  the  simplest  lives.  Luxury  alone 
necessitates  the  class  of  warriors  and  rulers,  and 
with   them   the  whole  state-organism.       The  same  is 

>  Bcp.  ii.  369  B  sqq. 
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mythically  expressed  in  the  Politicus.*  In  the  Grolden 
Age,  we  are  told,  mankind  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  in  material  abimdance,  formed  no  states, 
but  only  accumulated  flocks  and  herds.  States  and 
laws  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  world.  Plato,  however,  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
not  in  earnest  when  so  speaking,  for  in  the  Republic* 
he  describes  the  so-called  healthy  '  natural  State'  as  a 
city  of  swine ;  and  in  the  Politicus  (27  2  B )  he  only  admits 
the  Grolden  Age  to  have  been  happier  than  ours,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  men  of  that  time  improved  their 
external  advantages  to  the  acqiusition  of  higher  know* 
ledge.  Such  descriptions  seem  intended  to  disabuse  us 
of  the  false  ideal  of  a  natural  State*  rather  than  to 
instruct  us  as  to  the  origin  of  communities.*  These, 
in  Plato's  opinion,  are  founded  on  moral  necessity.*^ 
His  philosophy  had  led  him  far  beyond  the  one-sided 
political  theories  of  his  countrymen ;  for  him  the  State 
could  not  possess  the  unconditional  importance  that  it 
did  for  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  their  view,  the  State 
was  the  first  object  of  all  moral  activity;  the  virtue  of  a 
man  was  wholly  identical  with  political  eflBciency. 
Plato,  like  his  master,  regards  the  work  of  man  in 
himself  as  his  first  duty ;  and  participation  in  govern- 


'  269  C  eqq. ;  cf.  especially  271 
E  sqq.,  274  B  sqq. 
»  ii.  372  D. 

*  As  Antisthones  had  main- 
tained ;  cf.  Pt.  i.  p.  278  sq. 

*  Steinhart's  objection,  iii.  710 
aq.,  that  Plato  seriously  commends 
those  states  in  which  a  natural 
yirtue  roles,  is  not  to  the  point :  a 


state  in  which,  *  instead  of  law  a 
natural,  innate,  and  educated  vir- 
tue rules,*  is  found  in  the  I*la- 
tonic  Republic ;  and  there  is  no 
need  of  the  state  of  the  Grolden  Age, 
or  that  sketched  Rep.  ii. 

«  Cf.  Susemihl,  ii.  112  sqq. :  his 
deviations  from  my  view  arc  un- 
important. 
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ment  only  a3  a  relative  and  conditional  duty.^  The 
Greeks  in  general  knew  of  no  higher  problem  than  work 
in  and  for  the  State.  Plato  sees  in  the  calm  life  of  the 
philosopher,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  essential 
and  eternal,  a  far  more  glorious  and  attractive  end. 
In  comparison  with  this,  the  aims  of  ordinary  politicians 
appear  to  him  worthless,  and  their  arts  and  endeavours 
slavish.  He  says,  in  regard  to  States  as  they  are  usually 
constituted,  that  the  philosopher  dwells  in  them  with 
his  body  alone,  his  soul  being  a  stranger,  ignorant  of 
their  standards,  unmoved  by  their  ambitions;®  and 
that  everyone  who  desires  to  do  the  right  must  keep 
clear  of  public  concerns,  or  he  will  speedily  perish.^ 
And  in  his  city  of  philosophers  *®  the  best  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  only  descend  upon  compulsion  from  the 
blessed  heights  of  intellectual  contemplation  to  the 
conmion  affairs  of  life  in  the  dark  prison  of  this  present 
world.  But  though  this  abolishes  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  value  of  public  life,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  earlier  Grreek  to  conceive  a  noble  human 
existence  apart  from  political  activity,  public  life  is 
still,  according  to  Plato,  morally  necessary.  The 
necessity,  however,  is  indirect,  and  not  immediate.  The 
State  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  highest  object  of  man's 
energy,  but  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  the  sole  means  of  producing  and 
continuing  them,  of  establishing   their  dominion  in 

'  Sjmp.  210  A :  cf.  Pt.  i.  p.  65.  Polit.  297  E  sqq. ;  Rep.  vi.  488  A 

"  Tliewt.  172  C-177  B :  cf.  Rep.  sqq.,  496  C  (see  p.  29,  62). 

vii.  316  C  sqq.;  Gorg.  464  B  sqq.  '•  Rep.  vii.   519  C  sqq.:  cf.  L 

5 1 8  P:  sq.  347  B  sqq.,  vi.  600  B. 
•  Apol.  31  E ;  Gorg.  621  Dsqq. ; 
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the  world.  If  education  and  instruction  be  wanting, 
virtue  is  a  matter  of  chance.  Natural  disposition  is  so 
little  able  to  engender  it,  that  the  most  gifted,  under 
the  influence  of  wrong  treatment,  usually  take  to  the 
worst  courses,  imless  protected  by  exceptionally  favour- 
able circumstances.  Education  is  only  possible  in  the 
State ;  and  conversely,  bad  government  is  the  source  of 
the  most  fatal  and  irresistible  of  those  evil  influences, 
to  which  the  most  brilliant  talents  as  a  rule  most  surely 
succumb.  So  long  therefore  as  the  life  of  the  State  is 
diseased,  and  public  institutions  are  defective,  no 
thorough  improvement  in  moral  conditions  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  Some  few  indi\iduals  may  perhaps  be  saved, 
by  a  special  aptitude  for  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  but  these 
cannot  attain  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable,  even  for 
themselves.  Still  less  can  they  assist  others ;  it  is  much 
if  tliey  can  make  their  own  way,  and  neither  become  con- 
taminated with  the  wrong  that  is  around  them,  nor  fell 
in  battle  with  it  before  their  time.  Nothing  can 
rectify  this  but  an  entire  reformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  State  alone  can  secure  the  general 
victory  of  good  over  evil.^^  The  proper  end  of 
Government  is  the  virtue  of  the  citizens,^^  the  hap- 


"  Rop.  490  E-49o  A,  49G  A 
sqq.  (seo  p.  13,  23,  and  p.  29) ; 
Tim.  87  A;  Gorg.  521  1)  sqq.: 
cf.  quotation  on  p.  176  sqq.  as  to 
tho  casualness  of  customary  virtue. 

'-  Gorg.  404  B  sq. :  the  pro- 
lilcni  of  statft-craft  is  the  dtparcia 
^yX'/J.     Ibid.  515  B:  fj  &\\ov  rov 


ritTToi  oi  ToXTrai  &fi€Jf ;  fj  ov  woX- 
\dKts  ^Stj  &fioKoyriKati€y  rovro  Zw 
rrpdrTtiv  rhv  voKiruchv  &pBpa :  Ibid. 
604  D,  513  D  sqq.,  517  B.  518  E; 
Kop.  vi.  500  I>.  The  Laws  in 
particular  speak  continually  of 
this,  e.g.  i.  631  B  sqq.,  iii.  688 
A  sq.,  iv.  705  I),  707  C  sq.,  718  C, 
V.  742  D  sqq.,  vi.  770  E,  xii.  963 
A. 
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piness  of  the  i)eople  as  a  whole  :^*  for  virtue  and  hap- 
piness are  the  same  thing.  The  State  in  its  highest 
acceptation  is  an  educational  institution  :^^  its  special 
and  primary  fimction  is  the  care  of  Morality  and 
Science ;  in  a  word,  of  Philosophy.  The  ends  which 
ordinary  State-craft  has  in  view  are  utterly  worthless, 
and,  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  that  higher  end,  are 
absolutely  pernicious.**  The  true  State  should  be  a 
pattern  of  true  virtue.  Plato's  first  purpose  in  designing 
his  Republic  is  to  seek  the  concept  of  Justice,  where  it 
is  written  in  large  letters  ;**  and  in  the  first  pause  of 
his  description,  he  refers  to  it  as  the  seat  of  all  virtues.*^ 
This  entirely  corresponds  with  his  determinations  on 
the  problem  of  the  State.  The  complete  realisation  in 
the  commonwealth  of  the  moral  idea  constitutes  that 
happiness  of  the  whole  which  is  the  State's  ultimate 
end. 


"  Rep.  IT.  420  B,  421  B  sq.,  vi. 
500  D  sq.,  vii.  619  E,  where  it  is 
particuliirlj  insisted  on  that  State- 
management  is  concerned  with  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  and  not  of 
apart;  cf.  Ljiws,  iv.  716  B,  viii. 
828  E. 

»*  Polit.  309  C:  the  statesman 
is  to  unite  the  citizens  by  ties 
human  and  divine.  By  divine 
ties  are  meant  r^v  r&p  9iKaittvir§pl 
Kol  h.ya9S)V  ira)  t&v  tovtois  iyeurrlety 
oiaay  iXrjdri  96^€uf  fitrh  /3c/3aic6<rcws 
. . ,  ihy  89)  irokiTiKhy  Kul  rhv  iyaOhr 
voyLoBiTHv  ap  tafitif  tri  irpoo^icci 
yiSvov  Zwathy  tlvai  Tp  r^s  /SoiriAiic^f 
fiovtrp  rovTO  avrh  iivwoiuv  toTj 
opBas  /icTaAajSoOtn  rai8((ar ;  Tliis 
is  the  leading  point  of  view  in  the 
Platrmic  State;  and  its  result  is 
rightly  summed  up  in  the  words 


(Tim.  27  A) :  M^iiivov  Mp4wovs 
trapdi  <rov  itrrat9(vti4yovs  ZicuptpSy" 
rots, 

»*  Theaet  174  D  sqq. ;  Euthyd. 
202  B :  freedom,  peace,  riches  are 
in  themselves  neither  good  nor 
evil ;  if  State-craft  is  to  make  the 
citizens  happy,  it  must  give  them 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Gorg. 
518  E:  we  praise  the  old  states- 
men because  they  stitisfied  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  and  increased 
the  State  :  Srt  8<  oi8c<  iral  fhrov\6s 
i<rri  ZC  iKtlvovs  rovs  mXeuovs,  ottK 
cdffBdyovrat,  &ycv  yiip  <ru<ppo(r6iriis 
iced  ZiKaioarifvrjs  \ifA4yw¥  iral  ptuptuy 
Kol  rtix&y  Ktd  ^6pvy  ired  rotoirtty 
^Xvapi&y  i/xinwK'fiKeun  t9)v  r6Kiy, 

*•  Bep.  ii.  368  E  sqq. 

"  iv.  427 1)  sq.,  443  B.  Further 
details  presently. 
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If  such  be  the  purpose  of  social  community,  it  is 
evident  that  a  State  deserving  the  name  can  only 
arise  under  the  same  conditions  and  by  the  same  forces 
that  produce  morality  in  general.  The  only  power  that 
can  place  morality  on  a  firm  foundation,  that  can  purify 
its  content  and  motives,  free  it  from  the  contingent 
character  of  ordinary  \irtue,  and  guarantee  its  existence 
and  continuance, — is,  according  to  Plato,  Philosophy.*' 
The  highest  problem  of  political  life  can  therefore  only 
be  solved  by  founding  it  upon  Philosophy.  When 
everything  in  the  State — every  law  and  regulation — 
springs  from  scientific  knowledge,  then  alone  will  it  be 
possible  for  all  to  subserve  the  one  end  of  the  State  and 
to  be  regulated  in  reference  to  it.  In  proportion  as 
any  part  withdraws  itself  from  this  guidance,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  fulfilment  of  its 
vocation  must  suffer.  The  main  principle  of  the  true 
State  is  the  absohite  dominion  of  Philosophy,  and 
consequently  the  dominion  of  philosophers.*^  ^  Un- 
less philosophers  become  rulers,  or  rulers  truly  and 
thoroughly  study  Philosophy;  unless  political  power 
and  Philosophy  are  united  in  the  same  hands,  there  will 
be  no  period  to  the  troubles  of  States  and  of  huma- 
nity.'^® These  words  are  the  key  to  Plato's  whole 
theory  of  Politics. 

"  See  p.  17C  sqq.  (Polit.  294  A  ;  see  p.  467  sq.)  not 

"  According  to  Plato,  knowlodffo  tlie  law,  but  tho  Mip  fifrii  ^porfh 

can  in  nowise  bo  separjited  from  crcwj    fiourtXiKhs    is    to    have    the 

tho  knowing   subject     It    cannot  hipliest  power  in  tho  State, 

be  possessed  as  a  dogma,  but  only  '-•  Rep.  v.  473  C  :  cf.  Polit.  293 

put  into  practice  as   an  art,  and  C  :     -troXtrftay  .  .   .    ravrriy   opOrjv 

every  special  knowle<lge   can  only  Sia(tip6trr(as   thai  icol  n6yriy  iroA«- 

1k)   rightly  applied  by  the  philo-  rflav,   iv  f  Ttf   &v   tbphKoi    tovs 

sopher   (see   p.   198,  70).     Hence  &pxovrai  iAijtfwy  ^iri<rr^/AOKis,  &c 
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b.  The  Conatitviion  of  the  State. 
The  most  essential  element  in  the  State  is  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  true  State-craft, — of  Philosophy.  At  the 
outset  of  the  enquiry  it  seems  indifferent  in  what  man- 
ner and  under  what  forms  this  consummation  shall  be 
brought  about.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  one 
or  more,  few  or  many,  rich  or  poor,  wield  the  power ; 
whether  they  do  so  by  the  will  of  the  people  or  against 
it,  rule  by  fixed  laws  or  without  laws,  use  gentle  means 
or  harsh.  If  only  the  government  is  good  and  states- 
manlike, is  based  on  true  knowledge,  and  tends  to  the 
common  weal,  all  else  is  of  secondary  importance.^* 
But  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  explanation,  to  keep 
us  from  confusing  what  is  accidental  with  what  is 
-essential.  On  closer  deliberation,  Plato  finds  that  these 
determinations  are  not  so  immaterial  as  they  at  first 
appear.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  govern- 
ment shall  rule  by  consent  of  the  people  or  by  force,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  he  thinks,  that  reasonable  laws 
will  ever  be  tolerated  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  without 
coercion.  It  is  no  pleasant  treatment  to  which  tlie 
true  statesman  subjects  those  committed  to  his  care : 
lie  orders  them  bitter  medicine.  He  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  flattery  of  their  inclinations,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desires:  he  educates  them  in  a 
i:;trict  school  to  virtue  and  wisdom.  How  could  such  a 
discipline  be  at  its  commencement  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  first  trained  by  its  means  to  morality?*^ 
Plato  acknowledges  that  a  State  like  the  one  he  intends, 

«  Polit.  292  A-297  I^  «  Cf.  Gorg.  621  D  sqq. 
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could  scarcely  be  established  without  great  and  effectual 
external  helps.*^  Once  established,  it  would  be  impos- 
i>ible,  he  conceives,  to  find  in  any  other  so  great  unani- 
mity and  general  contentment.^*  Again,  after  declaring 
it  a  matter  of  small  consequence  whether  the  ruler  is  or  is 
not  bound  by  existing  laws,  he  goes  on  to  sho\?  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  limit  the  really  discerning  statesman 
by  the  law,  which,  being  a  universal,  can  never  fully 
adapt  itself  to  the  individuality  of  particular  persons 
and  cases ;  and  being  unchangeable,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  changing  circumstances.^  In  the  absence  of  true 
State-craft,  however,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  be 
bound  by  laws  that  have  the  warranty  of  experience, 
than  to  follow  senseless  or  self-interested  fancies.*^  As 
respects  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  Plato  knows 
too  well  the  political  dangers  with  which  this  contrast 
is  fraught  ^  not  to  take  precautions  against  them.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  in  one  of  his  political  works,  he 
seeks  to  eradicate  tliis  distinction,  by  a  universal  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  in  the  other  to  render  it  innocuous. 
Lastly,  though  it  may  in  itself  be  immaterial  how  many 


-*  Rep.  vii.  o40  D  sqq. :  tho 
philosophical  ruler  must  remove 
all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  State 
over  ten  years  old  in  ordor  to  e<Iu- 
cnto  tho  rest  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples. Polit.  293  D,  308  I)  sqcj. ; 
the  true  statesman  will  admit  no 
had  material  into  his  State ;  those 
who  cannot  be  educated  to  virtue 
may  l)e  put  to  death  or  banished  ; 
those  who  cannot  bo  raised  out  of 
i;^norance  may  bo  degraded  into 
tho  comlition  of  slaves. 

-»  Cf.  l\*i\\  V.  462  A-i64  B,  465 


D  sqq. 

"  Polit.  294  A-29-)  H,  297  A- 
299  E.  The  objection  here  to  laws 
is  virtually  the  objection  of  the 
Phsedrus  (cf.  p.  156)  to  all  written 
statements.  Like  books,  Liws  will 
answer  no  questions  and  t^ike  no 
inform.ition.  The  Plise'Jrus,  257 
E,  277  I),  from  its  fundamental 
principles,  does  actually  make  this 
objection  to  laws. 

^  Polit.  295  B,  297  B  sqq..  300 
A  sqq. 

"  Kep.  iv.  422  E  sq. 
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shall  hold  the  supreme  power,  yet  we  can  at  once 
understand  that  a  philosopher  who  was  convinced  that 
the  true  art  of  government  is  never  possessed^  nor  the 
possessor  of  it  endured,  by  the  majority, — that  out  of  a 
thousand  men,  there  would  hardly  be  found  fifty  states- 
men,^^— such  a  philosopher  would  be  certain  to  limit 
the  rulers  to  one,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  very  small 
number.^  The  Platonic  State  can  only  be  an  aristo- 
cracy ,^°  a  government  of  virtue  and  intelligence  exer- 
cised by  one  or  a  few.  As  in  the  soul  the  simplest,  and, 
with  regai'd  to  its  extent,  the  smallest  part  is  to  rule, 
so  in  the  State  the  sceptre  is  to  be  wielded  by  the 
minority  who  in  knowledge  and  character  excel  all  the 
rest.3i 

This  idea  is  more  particularly  developed  as  fol- 
lows. As  every  kind  of  occupation  is  better  attended 
to  if  a  man  entirely  devotes  himself  to  it,  than  if  he  is 
busy  in  many  directions,  so  there  must  be  a  division  of 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  State.  Each  person  must  do 
for  the  community  the  service  for  which  training  and 
disposition  have  especially  adapted  him,  and  none  shall 


"«  Polit  292  E  sq.,  297  E  sqq. ; 
Oorg.  521  1)  scjq.;  Apol.  31  K; 
Eep.  vi.  488  A  8<iq. 

•-«  Polit.   293    A:    It6ixwov    Z\ 

*ya  riyk  koI  Hio  Ktd  irayrdiraa'iv  6\l- 
yovi  Ztiv  (rrrtiy  In  the  Kopublic 
thft  ruling  class  appearH  certainly 
somewhat  more  numerous,  al- 
tliough  it  is  still  meant  to  form 
only  a  small  prirt  of  the  population 
(f>eo  iv.  428  E).  This  is  rendered 
possible  only  because  care  is  taken 
for  a  motLxlical  education  to- 
wiVTils  the  art  of  government 
Plato's  x^olitical   ideal  itself   has 


not  changed  in  the  l^epublic  (as 
Steinhart  believes,  Pi.  W.  iii. 
611). 

***  So  he  calls  his  ideal  constitu- 
tion, Kep.  iv.  445  D,  viii.  544  E,  54.^ 
C,  ix.  587  I) :  cf.  iii.  412  C  sqq.,  viii. 
543  A.  In  the  Politicus  (see  below) 
he  applies  this  name  to  the  con- 
stitutional rule  of  a  small  number. 
In  the  Laws,  iii.  681  D,  iv.  712  C 
sq.,  it  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  in  iii.  701  A  it  appa- 
rently means  a  rule  of  the  best,  in 
a  favourable  sense. 

"  Rep.  iv.  428  E:  cf*  ix.  688 
Csq. 
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exceed  the  limits  of  this  his  specific  task.  The 
government  of  the  state  and  its  protection  against 
external  and  internal  enemies  must  be  confided  to  other 
persons  than  those  concerned  with  the  arts  which  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  accordingly  the  first  division 
is  between  the  '  guardians'  of  the  State;  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the  handicrafts- 
men. The  former  are  further  divided  into  tliose  who 
rule  and  those  who  obey — the  rulers  proper,  and  their 
assistants.^^  Thus  we  obtain  three  grades.  First,  the 
people,  tliat  is,  agriculturists  and  traders,  the  indus- 
trial class  ^^  (Nahrstand).  Secondly,  the  guardians  or 
warriors,  the  military  order  ^*  (Wehrstand).  Thirdly, 
the  rulers  or  official  order,^*  which,  however,  we  shall  find 
to  be  at  the  same  time  the  teaching  order  (Lehrstand). 
Nature  herself  has  laid  the  foundation  for  this  division, 
by  her  various  allotment  of  dispositions ;  some  are  raised 
above  the  mass  of  men  by  their  courage,  others  by  their 
powers  of  thouglit.'^  The  art  of  government  is  con- 
cerned witli  the  riglit  and  proportionate  arrangement  of 


«  Kcp.  iii.  374  A  sqti. :  cf.  369 
E  sqq.,  iii.  412  B,  413  C  sqq. 

**  y*wpyo\  Kol  ZtifJLiovpfyoi^  iii. 
415  A;  8^/ios,  v.  463  A;  fnffBo- 
S<^(u  ical  Tpo^Cif ,  ibid.;  &px<^M^o'f 
iv.  431  D. 

**  Usually  cnlled  <l>{t\aKfs  or 
MKOvpoif  iilso  TparoktfiovyTfs  (iv. 
423  A,  429  B,  442  B,  viii.  547  D ; 
Tim.  17  C)  or  (iii.  398  B,  iv.  429 
E,  V.  470  A)  orpaTivrai. 

**  As  a  nilc,  6px<^*^*^  or  rh 
irpotffros  (iv.  428  K),  together  with 
the  warriors  (e.g.  v.  463  B  sq.), 
^^AaKcf,  in  distinction  from  them, 
iii.  414  B,  iv.  428  D  :  cf.  415  C,  <pv- 


\aK€i  irovTcXtiy  or  r*\fioi^  the 
guardians,  properly  sptsiking.  by 
whoso  side  the  warriors  6t:iud  only 
as  itrUovpoi. 

**•  Kep.  iii.  415  A  sqq. :  this  is 
mythically  expressed  by  saying 
that  those  who  are  quiilified  for 
rulers  have  gold  in  the  composition 
of  their  souls,  while  the  warriors 
have  silver,  and  the  artisan  class 
copper  and  iron.  As  a  rule,  the 
children  are  like  their  parents,  but 
it  may  also  happen  that  a  son  of 
a  man  in  a  higher  rank  may  have 
a  nature  qualitied  only  for  an  in- 
ferior rank  :  cf.  p.  423  sq. 
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the  three  grades.  And  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
be  attained  unless  each  grade  devotes  itself  to  the 
business  incumbent  upon  it,  paying  no  attention  to 
other  spheres.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  State 
than  a  confusion  of  these  boimdaries;  when  public 
matters  are  entrusted  to  one  who  is  naturally  imfit  for 
them,  when  artisans  would  be  warriors,  and  warriors 
rulers,  or  the  same  person  lays  claim  to  all  these 
functions  at  once.'^  All  that  belongs  to  the  busi- 
ness of  government  must  exclusively  devolve  upon  the 
class  of  rulei*s :  their  power  is  unbounded  and  unshared. 
The  protection  of  the  State,  both  within  and  without,  is 
restricted  as  exclusively  to  the  second  class.  The  mass 
of  the  people  is  not  to  meddle  with  weapons ;  for  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  learn  the  proper  management  of  them. 
All  industrial  activity  is,  for  the  same  reason,  prohibited 
to  the  higher  ranks.  Trade  and  agriculture  are  only 
permissible  in  the  third  class  :  the  other  classes  are  not 
merely  debarred  from  these  common  pursuits,  but  are 
forbidden  to  possess  private  property,  the  first  con- 
dition of  such  pursuits :  they  must  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  community,  and  derive  their  subsistence 
from  the  labour  of  the  third  class.^®  The  virtue  of  the 
State  depends  upon  the  maintenance,  and  perfect  carry- 
ing out  of  this  order.  The  State  is  wise,  when  the  rulers 
possess  true  knowledge.  It  is  courageous  when  the 
warriors  hold  fast  a  true  opinion  of  what  is  and  is  not 
to  be  feared,  about  pains  and  dangers,  as  well  as  plea- 

*'  Rep.  iv.  433  A  sqq.,  435  B^     D  sqq. :   cf.  subsequont  quotation 
iii.  415  B  M].  as  to  the  life  of  the  ^iKoKts, 

"  Loc.  cit.  ii.  S74  A-E,  iii.  416 
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sure  and  desire.  Its  temperance,  aw^poawtij  is  fhe 
agreement  of  governors  and  governed  as  to  who  is 
to  rule,  and  who  to  obey:  for  then  the  sensual 
passions  of  the  multitude  will  be  bridled  by  reason  and 
the  noble  impulses  of  the  good.  Its  justice  is  to  be 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  this  proportion  as  a  whole, 
— in  the  fulfilment  by  everyone  of  his  appointed  duty 
without  overstepping  its  bounds  (the  oiKBurtrparfia  of 
the  three  classes).'®  Special  constitutional  laws,  like 
all  particular  legislation,  Plato,  as  already  observed,** 
considers  superfluous,  and  even  injurious,  in  a  well- 
ordered  State.  He  only  decrees  that  the  rulers  should 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  philosophic 
meditation,*^  and  a  smaller  portion,  periodically,  to 
affairs  of  State :  so  that  State  affairs  will  thus  be  managed 
by  a  selected  number  of  the  riding  class,  in  rotation. 

The  constitution  is  but  partially  founded  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour.  This  principle  is  itself 
externally  derived  from  teleological  considerations ;  and 
even  if  established,  it  would  not  involve  that  work 
for  the  commonwealth  must  be  distributed  pre<5isely  in 
this  way,  and  that  tlie  grade  corresponding  to  each  kind 
of  work  is  to  become  a  permanent  caste.  The  distinc- 
tion of  classes  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  are 
manifestly  based  upon  wider  grounds ;  and  the  theory  of 
the  division  of  labour  was  subsequently  applied  to  their 
scientific  justification.  The  sole  dominion  of  Philo- 
sophy followed  directly  from  Plato's  views  on  the  political 

••  iv.   427   D   sqq.,  and    supra,     425  A  sqq. 
p.  463,  48.  "  ^-ii.  519  D  sqq.,  040  A  sq. 

^  Seo  p.  468  sq. :   cf.  Rep.  iv. 
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problem  and  the  conditiong  of  true  morality ;  it  was 
indeed  included  in  the  Socratic  principle  that  the  wise 
alone  are  entitled  to  rule.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  philosopheif  who  so  lightly  esteemed  the  intel- 
ligence and  moral  status  of  the  multitude,  to  assiime 
that  the  majority  would  voluntarily  conform  to  that 
sway.  He  must  therefore  arm  the  philosophic  regents 
with  power  to  compel  obedience  to  their  ordinances. 
He  must  place  at  their  side  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
and  willing  instruments ;  for  they  tliemselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  be  too  few  to  fulfil  the  task.  A  special  class 
of  wamors  was  thus  required,  more  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration  than  for  external  protection: 
and  Plato  has  neither  entirely  overlooked  nor  satisfac- 
torily removed  the  difficulties  with  which  his  arrange- 
ment is  ultimately  beset.'*^  Lastly,  there  were  other 
reasons,  apart  from  division  of  labour,  why  Plato  should 
forbid  industrial  occupations  to  the  higher  classes.  As 
a  true  aristocrat,  he  too  greatly  despised  material  work, 
and  ascribed  to  it  too  evil  an  influence  on  character,  to 
expect  from  those  engaged  in  it  the  political  and  military 
ability  necessary  for  his  '  guardians.'  ^^  The  distinction 
of  classes  and  the  unconditional  subordination  of  the 
lower  to  tlie  higher  were  therefore  inevitably  required 
by  his  political  views.  There  was  also  this  advantage 
in  it :  that  the  State  was  thus  divided  similarly  to  the 
Cosmos  and  the  human  soul ;  that  it  represented  an  en- 
larged pictiu-e  of  man,  and  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
world.     As  the  three  estates  correspond  to  the  three 

<*  Cf.  Bep.  i  V.  422  A  tKic].  "  V.  quotations,  p.  459;  and  p.  472, 37. 
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parts  of  the  soul/*  so  they  may  be  compared  with  the 
three  divisions  of  the  universe ;  the  dominion  of  the 
Idea  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  Beason)  over 
the  material  world  by  means  of  the  soul,  is  brought 
about  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first  class  over 
the  third  by  means  of  the  second/*  It  was  only  through 
this  determination  that  Plato  could  apply  his  concept 
of  justice  to  the  State,  or  make  the  State  sufficiently  a 
work  of  art,  to  correspond  with  his  view  of  morality; 
Virtue  for  him,  according  to  Greek,  and  especially  to 
Pythagorean  notions,  consists  in  harmony,  in  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  parts,  and  their  subordination  to  the 
purpose  of  the  whole/®      This  does  not  necessarily  ex- 


«  Cf.  Rep.  ii.  368  E.  iv.  434  C 
sqq.,  and  supra  p.  470,  31. 

**  Neither  of  the  comparisons, 
of  course,  can  be  strictly  car- 
ried out  between  such  dissimilar 
things  as  tlie  State  and  the 
8otd,  the  State  and  the  universe. 
The  rulers  of  the  Platonic  State 
are  (as  Striimpell,  Gesch.  d.  prakt. 
Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  4r)6,  riphtlv 
observes)  merely  a  committee 
chosen  out  of  tlip  second  rank,  in 
the  manner  of  life  and  education 
of  which  thoy  partake,  except  that 
the  education  of  the  rulers  is  com- 
pleted by  scientific  instruction. 
They  are  tlie  ipiaroi  4>uX(£icwy,  the 
r4\€toi  ^<;Xaicc$,  the  apumvaavrts 
who  are  chosen  out  of  the  collective 
number  (iii.  412  C,  413  K  sqq. ; 
iv.  428  D;  vii.  540  A,  &c.).  As 
such  they  stand  far  nearer  to  the 
warriors  than  reason,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  the  soul,  does  to 
Bviihs^  which  is  only  the  more 
noble  of  the  mortal  ^  parts.    The 


position  of  the  soul  in  the  universe 
corresponds  more  accurately  to 
that  of  the  second  rsink  in  tho 
State.  I]ut  even  in  this  parallel 
(not  expressly  drawn  out  by  Plato) 
there  is  this  distinction  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  soul  proceeds 
from  the  Ideal  world  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  corporeal  world 
(see  p.  346  sq.),  where^is  the  war- 
rior class  inversely  produces  the 
rulinp  class  out  of  itself.  Susemihl's 
oljci'tiou  agiiinst  the  comparison 
of  the  three  ranks  with  tlie  triad 
of  Ideal  world,  soul,  and  cor- 
porc;U  worM  seems  to  me  unim- 
portant. He  gives,  instead  of  this, 
the  division  of  the  universe  into 
fixed  stjirs,  planets,  ami  earth.  I 
fail  to  see  here  a  sufficiently  stronp 
point  of  comparison ;  the  planets 
are  not  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  earth  is  ruled  from 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stjirs. 
*«  See  pp.  445,  458. 
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elude  a  freer  movement  of  political  life,  in  which  the 
separate  activities  are  exercised  by  the  same  persons, 
sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  together ;  but  irrespective 
even  of  Plato's  philosophic  absolutism  this  latter  view  is 
not  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  He  likes  to  keep  that 
which  is  Ideally  distinct  externally  separate ; — to  realise 
the  moments  of  the  Idea  in  clear  and  well-defined  presen- 
tations. It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  plastic  genius 
that  the  different  political  activities  should  divide  into  as 
many  grades,  distinct  and  separate,  each  existing  for  its 
specified  task,  and  representing  only  this  one  particular 
concept.  As  tlie  Idea  belongs  to  a  special  world,  outside 
the  world  of  plienomena,  so  the  reason  of  the  State  is 
assigned  to  a  special  class  over  and  above  tliat  of  the 
people,  and  as  the  Soul,  or  motive  power,  comes  in  as  a 
particular  essence  between  the  Idea  and  the  phenomenon, 
80  does  the  warrior  class  which  carries  out  the  resolutions 
of  the  nding  philosophers  intei-poso  between  these  and 
the  people.  Everything  is  fixed  and  determined,  bound 
together  by  unchangeable  relations.  It  is  a  work  of  art 
in  the  severest  style — transparent,  harmonious,  well-pro- 
portioned, plastic.  But  it  is  a  work  of  art  only.  The 
Platonic  State  rests  wholly  upon  abstractions:  it 
cannot  endure  the  multiplicity  and  elasticity  of  actual 
life. 

The  first  condition  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  ultimate  aim,  is  the  virtue  of  the  citizens.  In 
order  to  secure  this,  stringent  regulations  concerning 
their  education,  manner  of  life  and  even  of  birth,  must 
be  enforced.    Where  men  are  not  as  they  should  be,  the 
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best  laws  are  worthless ;  but  where  men  are  of  the  right 
kind,  good  laws  will  always  be  forthcoming.^^  All 
therefore  that  tends  to  improve  men  must  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  discussing  this  subject,  however, 
Plato  has  entirely  confined  himself  to  the  two  higher 
ranks ;  for  the  mass  of  the  people  he  presupposes  the 
ordinary  way  of  life,^®  and  then  seems  to  leave  them 
altogether  to  themselves.^®  How  they  are  to  attain  even 
that  kind  of  virtue  which  he  requires  in  them,  without 
proper  guidance,  it  does  not  appear;  but  from  his 
aristocratic  point  of  view,  their  condition  seems  a 
matter  of  indiflference  to  the  commonwealth.*®  In 
political  afiairs  they  have  no  voice :  the  separation  of 
caste  withdraws  the  higher  ranks  from  their  moral  in- 
fluence ;  and  as  to  their  economical  importance,  Plato, 
despising  as  he  did  every  kind  of  industrial  activity, 
could  never  entertain  the  question  at  all. 


"  iv.  423  K,  424  D  sqq. 

^  E.g.  iii.  417  A,  iv.  bcginn. 
Still  (iv.  423  D),  even  their  em- 
ployment is  to  be  determined  by 
authority. 

*•  As  Aristotle  rightly  objects, 
Polit.  ii.  6,  1264  a.  11  sqq.  In 
his  own  state,  iv.  431  B  st].,  lie 
tnipposes  that  the  masses  merely 
follow  sense,  and  tliat  their  desires 
are  ruled  only  by  the  reason  which 
resides  in  the  few. 

"  Cf.  iv.  421  A :  kKKh  rS>¥  ii\v 
JkKKav  4\dTro»y  \^os  *  v€vpo^pd(poi 
ykp  ^vKoi  yty6fitvoi  koX  iicupBa- 
pivrts  Kol  irpoffiroiriadfiivoi  tluat  fi^ 
iiTts  ir6\ti  oh^^y  S€ty6y'  <p{>\euc€S 
8i  y6fMy  Tc  Kol  ir6\fuis  (Jt^  6yrts 
itXXh  HoKOvyrts  6p^s  St}  tri  iraaay 
Hp^y  ir6Kiy  iiroXX^o-t,  Koi  aZ  rou 
*i   tlyeu  KoX  ti/Saifioytly  fi6yoi  rhy 


Kcuphy  Itxovaiy,  This  definite  btatc- 
meut,  and  the  fact  that  Plato  no- 
where mentions  the  necessity  of 
any  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  or  the  means 
adsipted  to  that  purpose,  seem 
to  forbid  Striimpcll's  supposition 
(Gesch.  d.  pr.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  387  sq.) 
tliat  *  Plato  intended  his  reform  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
apply  to  the  third  class  also  (seo  p. 
479  sq.),  but  omitted  '  (for  reasons 
which  are,  to  me,  far  from  satis- 
factory) *to  say  so.*  This  class 
would  of  course  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  banishment  of 
Homer  and  by  the  rest  of  Plato's 
scheme.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  forming  his  scheme  Plato 
had  this  third  ckss  or  its  needs 
in  view. 
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c.  TJie  Social  Regulations  of  the  Platonic  State. 

1.  To  make  a  political  life  such  as  Plato  desires, 
possible,  two  things  are  necessary;  first,  all  disturb- 
ing elements  must  be  banished  from  the  community, 
and  secondly,  an  aftergrowth  of  well-disposed  citizens 
must  be  secured.  For  it  is  obvious  that  out  of  worth- 
less materials  nothing  good  can  arise.''  Plato  expects 
to  accomplish  the  first  end  by  those  vigorous  mea- 
siures  which  are  to  clear  the  way  for  the  nde  of 
reason.*^  For  the  attainment  of  the  second,  he  would 
place  the  parentage  of  the  citizens  entirely  imder 
State  control.  So  great  an  importance  does  he  attach 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  birth,  that  the  only 
possible  cause  he  can  foresee  for  the  future  degene- 
racy of  his  pattern  State  is  some  mismanagement 
in  this  direction.*^  Hence  those  expedients  which  to 
us  sound  so  strange.  The  public  authorities  are  not 
only  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  children  required, 
and  the  ages  within  which  the  citizens  may  become 
parents, — but  they  are  to  superintend  each  individual 
case,  and  take  away  the  children  immediately  after 
birth.  All  kinds  of  artificial  means  are  to  be  used  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  good  may  be  more  nu- 
merous tlian  those  of  the  bad.^  Plato  indeed  recom- 
mends that  tlie  latter,  as  well  as  all  sickly  children,  shall 

*•  Polit.  308  C  sq.  "  Rep.  v.  457  C-461  E.    The 

•'^  Seep.  468,  23  and  Rep.  %'i.  601  Politicus,  which    eunuot    presup- 

A :  tho  philosophic  statesmen  Ao-  pose  the  constitution  as  given  by 

fiovrts  fitnrcp  -wlvoKa  ir6\iy  t<  /vol  the   Republic,   demands  less  doft- 

ijdri  kvBptSnrtcv  irparoy  fih  Kodapiiv  nitely  (310   A  sqq.)   that  in  mar- 

iroffifftiav  &y,  for  they  will  not  at-  riages    care  should  be    taken    to 

tempt  any  legislation  irp\¥  fj  xapa*  combine  peaceful    and    fiery  na« 

\afiu¥  KoBapiiv  fj  ainol  Toi^crai.  turcs. 
**  See  p.  424  sq. 
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be  got  rid  of;  and  that  the  offspring  of  raarriagei 
unsanctioned  by  the  authorities  shall  be  destroyed  or 
exposed.^  He  cannot  quite  conceal  firom  himself  that 
these  regulations  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out ;  •*  but 
the  inhumanity  of  many  of  them,  and  the  de^^rading 
view  of  marriage  as  the  merely  economic  supply  <rf 
population,  do  not  disturb  him  in  his  political  ideaL 

2.  The  State  being  thus  provided  with  material  for 
worthy  citizens,  the  next  and  most  important  thing  is 
to  see  that  the  children  bom  at  its  behest  shall  be 
exclusively  trained  for  its  service  and  purposes.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  by  State  Education.  From  the 
first  moment  of  their  existence,  they  belong  to  the  State 
alone.  The  newly-bom  infants  are  at  once  to  be  con- 
veyed to  public  nurseries,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
neither  parents  nor  children  shall  ever  know  one 
another.*^  They  are  to  be  brought  up  publicly.*®  No 
individual  can  choose  his  station,  nor  can  the  parents 
determine  it ;  tlie  magistrates  are  to  place  every  one  in 
the  class  for  which  his  disposition  and  character  have 
fitted  him.*^  Nothing  is  so  important  for  the  well-being 
of  the  State  as  that  its  afifairs  should  be  given  into  right 
hands.^®     The   part  that  individuals  will  take  in  the 

t/iko  after  their  parents,  but  excep- 
tions may  occur. 

•»  415  B  (with  reference  to  the 
myth  mentioned  loc.  cit.):  rolt 
olv  &pxowrt  Koi  vpwTOP  Koi  fidXurra 
vapa-y^dWti  6  6e^J,  Zirvs  fiiyScr^f 
ovTw  (pvKoucts  a7a0ol  taotrrai  fini* 
ovru  (r<p6ipa  ipuKd^ouai  firi^^p  its 
roifs  4xy6yous,  K.r.\.  Even  their 
own  ROUS  arc  to  he  inexorably  de- 
pradcd  into  the  artis;m  class  if 
I  hey  are  unlit  for  anything  higher; 


**  Kep.  V.  460  D,  461  C  admits 
no  other  explanation.  In  tlie  Ti- 
majUM,  19  A,  this  is  repeated,  with 
the  alteration  that  the  chiUln-u 
of  tho  bad  arc  to  bo  degraded  into 
the  third  rjink. 

»•  Cf.  45y  c. 

»'  V.  460  B  Bqq. 

•■  As  appears  from  tho  whole 
exposition  of  ii.  37o  K,  vi.  602  C. 

»»  iii.  413  C  sqq.,  4X1}  B  sq.  (cf. 
p.  470,  36) :  as  a  rule  children  will 
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direction  of  those  affairs  cannot  then  be  left  to  their 
own  discretion.  As  to  the  more  particular  training  of 
the  higher  classes,  Plato  considers  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  in  music  and  gymnastic,  as 
essentially  proper  and  suflBcient®*  for  the  warriors. 
Only  he  requires  that  both  arts  shall  be  pursued  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  usually  are.  In  gymnastic, 
the  body  should  be  far  less  considered  than  the  soul  and 
the  whole  man.  Gynmastic  and  music,  in  natural 
combination,  will  produce  the  fairest  of  all  results, — the 
harmony  of  the  individual  with  himself:  they  cause 
bodily  jmd  mental  development  to  keep  equal  pace; 
and  even  within  the  soul  itself  they  effect  a  union  of 
force  and  gentleness,  of  courage  and  morality.®^  Gym- 
nastic slioidd  be  directed  to  the  hardening  and  simpli- 
fying of  life;^  music  is  to  produce  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  moral  discipline  and  healthfulness,  which 
before  a  man  attains  scientific  knowledge,  keeps  him 
steadfast  in  the  right  way.^*  Music  is  by  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Plato  thinks  so  highly  of  its 
influence  that  he  calls  it  the  fortress  of  the  State,  in 
which  notliing  can  be  shaken  without  involving  the 
entire  ruin  of  tlie  existing  customs  and  laws.^^      Intelli- 

and,  conversely,  the  8ons  of  the 
people,  if  fit,  are  to  be  raised  to 
the  warrior  or  the  ruling  class,  Sas 
j(prj<rfiov  ovros  rSrt  r^¥  irSXiv  8ta- 
ipBapriifai,  Bray  avr^y  6  fflJhipos  ^  6 
XoA\i>y  ipvXd^ri.  Cf.  iv.  423  C,  434 
A,  and  siipnip.  471. 

"'  ii.  370  Ksqq. ;  cf.  supra  214  sq. 

«  Rep.  iii.  410  Bsqq.,  ix.  r)91  B 
sq.  ;  Tim.  87  C  sqq.  To  this  be- 
loniTS  the  account  of  the  Politicus, 
300  A-310  A  as  to  the  combina- 


tion of  coKppoavyrj  with  iy^ptta. 
This  combination  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  education  of  the  war- 
riors in  the  Republic. 

"  Rep.  iii.  403  C  sqq. 

•*  Seep.  214. 

•*  iv.  423  E  isqq. ;  cf.  Laws,  vii. 
797  A  sqq.  These  expressions  are 
not  to  be  referre<l  to  melodies  only, 
as  has  been  so  often  done  from  Cic. 
Legcf.  iii.  H,  32  downwards.  The 
8ul>jcct    discussed   is    music  (in- 
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gent  rulers  will  therefore  pay  great  attention  to  music ; 
— ^neither  suffering  an  immoral  and  effeminate  character 
to  creep  into  its  harmonies,  nor  allowing  to  poetry  forms 
which  might  alienate  the  citizens  from  simplicity  and 
love  of  truth.  In  the  sphere  of  the  plastic  arts,  they 
will  only  tolerate  that  which  is  noble  and  seemly :  but 
especially  they  must  supervise  the  contents  of  poetical 
compositions,  and  forbid  all  that  is  immoral  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  gods,^  Art,  in  a  word,  is  to  be  strictly 
subordinated  to  ethics :  it  is  to  be  a  means  of  moral 
education,  and  nothing  else.  The  Platonic  State  will 
not  suffer  any  art  that  does  not  conform  to  this  standard. 
Homer  and  all  poetry  imitated  from  him  are  denied  an 
entrance  there.^^  After  this  preparatory  discipline, 
the  first  rank  is  to  recieve  intellectual  training,  the 
nature  and  stages  of  which  we  have  already  examined.®* 
This  course  of  instruction,  however,  is  not  intended  only 
for  youths ;  it  extends  far  into  manhood :  nor  may  the 
pupils  enter  the  guild  of  rulers,  imtil  they  have  been 
tested  by  many  years'  practical  activity.*^^ 

3.  In  order  that  no  one  may  belong  to  himself  or 
his  family  even  in  advanced  age,  but  all  to  the  State, — 
Plato,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  ordinances,  lays  down  for 
the  two  higher  ranks  a  rule  of  life  which  goes  far  be- 
yond anything  hitherto    proposed    or    attempted    in 

clndinfc  pootry)  and  moral  culture  from  their  20th  year,  more  scicn- 

in  f^eneral,  «xu8cfo  Kcd  rpo^,  tifically    (in     the     mathematicAl 

•*  ii.  376  E-iii.  403  C.    Further  branches);   from  their  30ih  year 

particulars,  pp.  610  sq.,  498  sq.,  p.  in  dialectic ;   at  35  they  are  to  bo 

oOl  sq.  employed  in  positions  of  command, 

*^  Hop.  X.  595-608  B.  and  other  offices  ;  and  they  are  not 

*"  See  p.  215  sq.  admitted  among  the  rulers  until 

•»  vii.  636  D  sqq. :  as  boys,  they  their  60th  year, 
are  to  be  educated  rather  in  phy ; 
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Greece.^^  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  State  than 
that  which  unites  it,  nothing  more  baleful  than  that 
which  divides  and  splits  it  up.  Nothing  is  so  uniting 
as  an  identity  of  interests,  nothing  so  sundering  aff  a 
division  of  interests.  The  more  absolutely  the  citizens 
call  one  and  the  same  thing  their  own,  or  not  their  own, 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  concord,  and  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  State.^^  Thus  the  main  point  of 
view  for  the  social  economy  of  the  Platonic  State  is  the 
abolition,  as  fer  as  possible,  of  private  interests.  This, 
in  Plato's  opinion,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  possessions.  He  therefore  forbids  pri- 
vate property  to  his  warriors  and  nders,  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  they  are  to  have  common  dwell- 
ings and  common  meals,  to  possess  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  and  to  have  a  certain  prescribed  maintenance 
which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  third  class,  and  must  not 
exceed  moderate  requirements.^"  He  substitutes  for 
family  life,  a  community  of  wives  and  children,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed.^'  Since  such  a  mode  of  life  would  put  an 
end  to  the  household  sphere  of  women,  he  demands 
(conformably  with  the  Socratic  theory  of  the  similarity 
of  moral  disposition  in  both  sexes  ^^)  that  they  should 
share  the  education  of  men,  in  war  and  in  political 
affairs.^*     Further  regulations  for  the  lives  of  liis  guar- 


'•  Cf.  Aristotle.  Polit.  ii.  7  boginn.: 
oifhih  ')iap  otht  r^y  irtpl  t&  t^kms 
KotvSrrira  Koi  riis  yvyaucea  &\\os 
K^KouvorSfiriKty,  oCrt  xtpl  t&  crvC' 
cirta  ru>y  yvvvcuKoiy, 

'»  V.  462  A  sq. 

"  iii.  416  C  sqq.,  ir.  beginn. 


"  iv.  423  E.  V.  457  C-46I  E ; 
cf.  supra,  p.  478  fq. 

'*  See  supra,  Pt.  i.  p.  121. 

"  r.  461  C-457  B  (an  amusing 
limitation,  however,  with  regard 
to  fighting  occurs,  v.  471  D).  The 
vay  in  irhich  the  participation  of 
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dians  Plato  holds  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  quoted 
above ; — that  persons  properly  educated  will  themselves 
find  out  what  is  right ;  while  those  who  are  deficient  in 
this  main  qualification  are  beyond  the  help  of  laws.  All 
attempts  to  support  a  State  by  particular  legislation  are 
merely  makeshifts.^*  He  also  thinks  that  lawyers  and 
doctors  will  have  little  occupation  in  his  State; — for 
the  strictness  of  manners  and  the  virtue  of  the  citizens 
will  allow  of  no  lawsuits,  and  their  healthy  mode  of  life 
will  diminish  diseases.  He  who  cannot  be  cured 
quickly  and  by  simple  means  had  better  be  suflFered  to 
die :  it  is  not  worth  while  to  live  for  the  care  of  a  sickly 
body.^^  Another  department  of  legislation,  the  arrange- 
ment of  public  religious  worship,  he  leaves  entirely 
to  the  Delphic  God;^®  but  he  enlarges  on  the  con- 
duct of  war,  with  a  view  to  the  introductioQ  of  a  more 
humane  martial  law,  especially  among  the  States  of 
Greece.^ 

Since  Hegel's  excellent  observations  on  the  subject* 
it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  ®^  that  Plato,  in  this 


the  women  in  gymnastic  exercises 
is  here  described  is  very  signifi- 
cant from  the  Greek  point  of  view. 
We  are  offended  by  the  demand 
that  they  should  display  tliem- 
selves  naked,  and  by  the  loss 
of  the  feeling  of  shame.  Plato's 
only  fear  (452  A)  is  that  people 
might  think  it  ridiculous  ;  and 
bis  answer  is  given  in  the  beau- 
tiful worils  (457  A) :  airo^vriov  5^ 
TOij  rSiv  <pv\dK<ay  yvvai^lv,  iirtl 
•wtp  iipfTrjit  dyrl  l^ariay  kfupU- 
aovrai. 

»•  iv.  423  E,  425  A-427  A. 

"  iii.    405    A-410   B,    and  cf. 


p.  435,  140. 

'»  iv.  427  B  sq.;  cf.  469  A,  Til 
540  C,  V.  461  E. 

'»  V.  469  B  sqq. :  Greeks  are 
not  to  be  made  slaves,  nor  their 
cities  destroyed,  nor  dieir  lands 
devastated,  nor  the  dead  plun- 
dered, nor  are  the  weapons  of  the 
slain  to  bo  hung  up  as  trophies  in 
the  temples.  Strife  among  the 
Greeks  will  not  be  regarded  as 
war,  but  as  civil  discord. 

»•  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  240  sqq. 

*'  Striimpell,  Gosch.  d.  prakt. 
Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  353  sqq.,  expresses 
himself  to  this  cfTejt  at  consider- 
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State  of  his,  could  not  have  intended  to  portray  a  mere 
ideal  in  the  modem  sense,  that  is,  a  fiEtney  picture  im- 
possible to  reduce  to  practice,®*  Everything  is  against 
such  a  supposition.  The  principle  of  the  Platonic 
commonwealth  is  thoroughly  Greek ;  it  is  expressly  said 
to  be  an  Hellenic  State,^  and  its  legislation  takes 
account  only  of  Greek  conditions.®*  The  fifth,  sixtli, 
and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  means  of  its  realisation.  Plato  distinctly  declares 
that  he  considers  such  a  State  not  merely  possible,  but 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  no  other  to  be  deserving  of 
the  name.  In  it  alone  public  affairs  are  duly  shared 
and  divided ;  from  it  alone  he  expects  the  welfare  of 
mankind ;  ®^  all  other  forms  of  government  he  regards 
as  evil  and  mistaken.®^  The  whole  character  of  his 
philosophy  contradicts  the  notion  that  that  which  was 
definite  in  its  Idea  could  be  unreal  and  impracticable. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  his  propositions  are 
seriously  meant.  In  the  enquiry  as  to  how  Plato 
arrived  at  so  peculiar  a  theory,  we  must  bear  in  mind 


able  length.  But  lie  decidedly  goes 
beyond  Pinto's  own  statements  (see 
nt.  6)  in  asserting  (p.  367  sq.) 
that  *  Plato  does  not  construct 
from  the  Idea,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  constnict  an  ideal  state, 
•which  would  always  and  orory- 
whero  be  the  best  and  the  only 
true  ono.  lie  is  merely  making 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  the 
Athenian  st-ite.* 

*-  As  previous  writers  gene- 
rally sujipose,  e.g.  Morgenstern, 
Do'^riat.  K<p.  179  sqq.  Further 
details  a]>ud  Susomihl,  ii.  176. 

"  V.  470  E :  rf  «i  8^ ;  ^^r,  ^p 


ah    ir6\ty     ohcl{us    obx     'EAAijrfi 
ftrrai ;  Ac?  7*  avr^v^  1^. 

■*  See  notes  78  and  79. 

»  Rep.  vi.  499  B-602  C,  497  A 
sq.,  iv.  422  E,  v.  473  C,  ix.  692  A 
»<!. ;  Polit.  293  C.  300  E,  301  D  ; 
cf.  supra,  p.  467  and  p.  464,  9.  It  has 
already  lien  shown  in  my  Plat. 
Stud.  p.  19  sq.,  to  which  I  hero  give  • 
a  general  reference,  that  passages 
such  as  Kep.  y.  471  C  sqq.,  ix. 
592  A  sq.  prove  nothing  against 
this. 

"•  Rop.  V.  449  A,  Tiii.  544  A ; 
Polit.  292  A,  301  E  sqq. 
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his  well-known  political  principles  and  those  of  his 
family;  his  aristocratic  modes  of  thought,  and  that- 
.predilection  for  Doric  forms  and  customs  ^  which  had 
early  exposed  him  to  censure.*^  The  traces  of  such  in- 
fluence are  very  evident  in  the  Republic.  The  principle 
he  so  prominently  upheld, — that  the  individual  belongs 
to  the  Whole,  and  exists  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the 
Whole,  was  carried  out  in  no  Grecian  State  so  imcom- 
promisingly  as  in  Sparta :  in  none  do  we  find  such  strict 
subordination  of  the  citizens  to  law  and  authority,  such 
perfect  control  of  education  and  of  the  entire  life,  exer- 
cised by  the  State  for  its  own  ends.  Plato  forbids 
agfriculture  and  trade  to  his  guardians ;  in  Sparta  they 
were  given  over  to  the  PerioDci  and  Helots.  He 
requires  them  to  dispense  with  domestic  habits  and 
to  live  in  public  like  a  garrison ;  the  Spartan  State 
even  in  peace  was  a  camp ;  ®^  meals,  exercises,  recrea- 
tions, even  sleeping-places  were  in  common  for  the 
male  population,  as  for  the  army  in  the  field.  Plato 
requires  the  utmost  simplicity  and  austerity,  and  this 
is  truly  Spartan.  His  refusal  to  allow  the  posses- 
sion of  gold  and  silver  recalls  a  similar  prohibition  of 
Lyciu-gus,  with  his  iron  coinage.  The  community  of 
goods  has  a  precedent  not  only  in  the  equality  and  in- 
variability of  inheritances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  others' 
^ tools,  stores,  domestic  animals,  and  slaves,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Lacedaemonian  custom.     The  commimity 

"  Seo    Morgenstcra,   De    Plat.  132-159. 

Rep.  p.  305  sqq. ;   Hermann,  Plat  "•  Cf.  (xorg.  615  E. 

i.    641    sq.,    and    Hermann,    *  Die  ■•  ffrftaroxiZov  ToXirtiaw   (x^  t 

historischen    Element©    <les    pLtt.  says  Plato  to  the  Spartaiis,  L;.w  , 

fitaatsidcals,    Ges.  Abhandl.'   pp.  ii.'666  E. 
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of  wives  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  enactment  that 
an  elderly  man  might  pass  on  his  consort  to  another, 
and  that  an  immarried  man  might  borrow  the  wife  of 
his  friend.  The  Spartan  law,  like  that  of  Plato,  fixed  a 
definite  age  for  marriage.  In  the  Platonic  state  all 
parents  are  to  be  universally  honoured  as  fathers ;  in 
Sparta,  similarly,  they  had  a  general  claim  on  the 
reverence  of  the  young,  and  each  might  chastise  the 
children  of  others.  Conuradeship  was  allowed  by  Plato, 
and  also  by  the  Spartans,  but  its  excesses  were  strictly 
prohibited.  In  both  States,  gymnastic  exercises  are 
principally  directed  to  eflSciency  in  war ;  Plato  throws 
them  open  to  women,  and  in  Sparta  the  maidens  at  any 
rate  were  accustomed  to  take  their  part.  There,  too, 
music  and  poetry  were  carefully  supervised  as  a  means 
of  moral  education :  we  often  hear  of  State  interference 
against  a  too  ornate  style  of  music,  and  of  the  banishment 
of  poets.  Sickly  children  also  were  exposed.  Plato 
forbids  the  dedication  of  captured  arms  to  the  gods ;  so 
did  the  Spartans.^®  Besides  all  this,  his  preference  for 
the  Doric  aristocracy  is  well  known.  The  Platonic 
State  thus  offers  numerous  characteristics  which  may 
be  regarded  partly  as  a  repetition,  partly  as  a  develop- 
ment and  enforcenient  of  Spartan  regulations,  and  Plato 
is  himself  careful  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  points  of 
similarity.®*  But  the  most  distinctive  element  of  his 
political  theory  cannot  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  community  of  wives  and  goods,  the 

^  For  detailed  evidences  of  the    IIennaim*8     SUmtsuItcrtb.     §  26 
above    (to    be    found  mainly    in    f^qq. 
Xenophon,    De    Bep.  Laced.)   ct        "'  Bep.  viii.  547  B. 
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germs  of  which  were  only  just  discernible  in  Sparta, — 
not  to  dwell  on  Plato's  severe  censure  of  the  I>accds&- 
monian  constitution,^* — it  is  plain  that  his  main  political 
point,  the  philosophic  education  of  the  rulers,  is  entirely 
alien  and  contradictory  to  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit. 
Between  the  Spartan  legislation,  founded  on  ancient 
usage  and  unchallenged  tradition, — directed  only  to  the 
military  greatness  of  the  State  and  the  manly  energy 
of  its  citizens, — and  the  Platonic  constitution,  origi- 
nating from  the  Idea,  consisting  wholly  in  the  service 
of  Philosophy,  there  is  such  a  radical  diflFerence,  that 
to  regard  the  Eepublic  as  an  improved  edition  of 
the  State  of  Lycurgus,  is  to  overlook  its  most  essen- 
tial determinations.  We  might  rather  perhaps  find 
in  it  a  reminiscence  of  the  political  tendency  of  the 
Pythagorean  society,  which  also  aimed  at  a  reform 
of  the  State  through  philosophy,  and  doubtless  was  not 
without  some  influence  on  Plato.  But  this  precedent 
is  no  adequate  explanation  of  his  political  system.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  Pythagoreans  sought  only  to  main- 
tain the  existing  aristocratic  governments,  and  somewhat 
to  improve  them  on  minor  points ;  not  to  realise  in  the 
State  theories  that  were  essentially  new.  Hegel's 
remarks,^^  striking  as  they  are,  on  the  interconnection 
of  the  Platonic  policy  with  the  principle  of  Greek 
morality  and  the  then  state  of  Greece,  only  help  us  in 
part.  The  Platonic  Republic  exhibits  indeed  very 
strikingly  the  specific  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
the  Greek  from  the  modem  spirit — the  subordination 

•*  Rep.  viii.   647  E;    Laws,   i.     806  E  sqq.,  &c. 
625  C-631  A,  5i.  666  E  sq.,  vii.         »«  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  244  sq. 
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of  the  particular  to  the  Whole,  the  limitation  of 
individual  freedom  by  the  State,  the  substantiality, 
in  short,  of  Grefek  morality.  It  is  also  true  that  Plato 
must  have  had  a  strong  motive,  in  the  political  experi- 
ences through  which  his  country  had  only  just  passed, 
for  imduly  emphasizing  this  view*  It  was  the  un- 
bridled self-will  of  individuals  which,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,^*  had  been  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece.  Wo  have  here  therefore  this  phenomenon 
— that  the  Greek  spirit  at  the  same  instant  that  it 
withdraws  from  actuality  into  its  Ideality,  recog- 
nises this  severance  of  the  subject  from  the  State  as 
his  destruction,  and  demands  his  enforced  subordi- 
nation to  the  State.  One  of  the  most  essential 
constituents  of  the  Platonic  State,  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  military  class,  was  supported  not  only  by  the 
precedent  of  Sparta,  but  by"  the  transmuta.tion  (brought 
about  by  the  great  increase  of  mercenaries)  of  the  old 
national  militia  into  the  standing  armies  with  which 
Philip  and  Alexander  soon  afterwards  conquered  the 
world.  Plato  founds  this  institution  upon  the  theory 
that  the  art  of  war,  in  order  to  be  perfected,  must  be 
made  a  life's  calling,  like  any  other  art ;  ®*  a  theory 
which  must  have  been  greatly  elucidated  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  with  their  companies. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  show  the  connection  between 
Plato's  politics  and  his  philosophic  principles.  It  lies, 
as  already  indicated,  in  that  dualism  which  is  meta- 

»*Cf.  the  quotations,  pp.  464,481;  •*  Rop.  ii.  374  A:  ri  oZv\  .  ,  . 
and  p.  470,  29,  and  liep.  viii.  667  A  ^  rtoX  rbv  it6K^nov  ayt^via  ob  tcx- 
»qq.,  562  13  sqq.  yi<c^  Sokci  cZ^ai,  &c. ;  ct*.  p.  470. 
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physically  expressed  in  the  transcendency  of  Ideas; 
anthropologically,  in  the  theory  of  the  parts  of  the 
soul;  ethically,  in  the  postulate  of  the  philosophic 
death.  The  Idea  is  here  too  abruptly  contrasted  with 
the  phenomenon,  and  Season  with  Sense,  to  allow  of  a 
satisfiictory  result  from  the  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  individuals  and  of  Society.  Only  the  few  who 
liave  attained  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  Ideas,  and 
who  are  able  to  behold  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  live  in 
the  light — all  others  lead  a  shadowy  existence,  and 
can  at  best  produce  but  a  mimicry  of  true  virtue.^ 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  a  commonwealth  corre- 
sponding to  the  Idea  can  be  established  except  through 
the  unconditional  dominion  of  these  few  ?  How  can 
we  hope  that  the  generality  of  mankind  will  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  a  government,  the  necessity  and 
reasonableness  of  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
comprehend,  and  the  severity  of  which  they  can  only 
regard  as  an  unbearable  restraint  upon  their  sensuous 
nature  ?  How  could  even  the  philosophers  become  fit 
for  their  task,  if  they  did  not  renounce  those  inferior 
occupations  and  pleasures,  by  which  man  is  disturbed 
in  his  intercourse  with  what  is  higher,  estranged  from 
.  his  true  vocation,  and  rendered  incapable  of  virtue ; — 
if  they  too  were  immersed  in  the  small  particular 
interests  which  divide  the  commonwealth,  and  never 
arrived  at  full  self-devotion  to  the  State  ?  ^^  From  this 
point  of  view  we  must  interpret  the  severities  of  the 
Platonic  theory — the  unnatural  and  violent  suppression 

••  Rep.  Til.  614  gqq. ;  Meno,  100  215  eq.,  436. 
A ;  Symp.  212  A  ;  cf.  p.  176  aqq.,    •"  Cf.  p.  438  sq.,  443,  469  sq. 
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of  the  individaal,  the  reckless  disregard  of  personal 
and  political  freedom.  Plato  was  compelled  to  this 
course,  because  his  system  left  no  other  open  to  him. 
The  realisation  of  the  moral  Idea  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  the  free  activity  of  individuals,  by  the  recog- 
nition of  their  personal  interests  as  justifiable  in  them- 
selves,— it  must  develop  itself  by  conflict  with  these ; 
because  the  Idea  stands  over  against  man  as  something 
opposite,  to  which  he  can  only  raise  himself  by  flight 
from  the  world  of  sense.  As  in  his  physics  Plato 
required  a  universal  architect,  in  order  to  subdue 
Matter  by  force  to  the  Idea,  so  in  his  politics,  absolute 
sovereignty  is  necessary  in  order  to  control  individual 
egoism.  He  is  not  content  with  the  commimity  of 
spirit  arising  from  the  free  action  of  each  separate 
member;  the  Idea  of  the  State  must  exist  as  a 
particular  rank.  And  it  can  only  be  realised  in 
individuals,  when  they  have  been  denuded  of  every- 
thing in  which  individual  interest  finds  satisfaction. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  union  of  the  speculative  element 
with  the  practical,  like  that  in  the  mediaeval  church, 
which  has  been  aptly  compared  with  the  Platonic . 
State.^^  In  that  church  the  presupposed  transcen-^ 
dency  of  the  Divine  gave  rise  to  a  separation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  world ;  to  an  external 
government  of  the  community  by  means  of  a  faith 
distant  and  inaccessible  to  it,  and  deposited  in  a 
special  order,  pledged  to  the  renunciation  of  essen- 
tially individual  aims  in  priestly  and  monastic  vows. 

w  Baur,  Das  Christlicbe  d.  Plat  Tub.  Zeitschr.  1837,  3,  36. 
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In  the  Eepiiblic  similar  presappositianB  produced  very 
similar  results. 

This  parallel  may  also  serve  to  throw  light  on 
Plato's  political  ideas  from  another  side.  His  ideal 
state  appears  to  us  strange  and  impossible  to  carry  out; 
but  its  aflSnity  with  our  modes  of  thought  and  with  the 
subsequent  historical  reality  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
We  might  even  say  that  it  is  unpractical  only  because 
Plato  attempts  to  accomplish  on  Greek  soil  and  in 
Greek  fashion  that  which  was  destined  to  be  realised 
under  entirely  different  circumstances  and  conditions ; 
because  he  boldly  anticipates  the  laws  and  endeavours 
of  the  futm-e.  His  error  did  not  consist  in  setting  up 
new  aims  invented  by  his  own  caprice  or  fancy,  but  in 
seeking  prematurely,  and  therefore  with  insuflficient 
means,®*^  to  solve  the  problems  of  after-history,  which 
his  prophetic  vision  anticipated.  The  discord  in  his 
work  between  two  principles, — the  political  Absolutism, 
which  sacrifices  all  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  and  the  philosophic  Idealism  which  leads  man 
away  from  public  life  into  himself,  to  give  him  higher 
.  aims  in  another  world, — may  be  a  disturbing  feature, 
but  it  is  the  very  struggle  which  was  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  conflict  of  Hellenism  with  Christianity.  Though 
his  verdicts  may  sometimes  be  unjust  on  the  States  and 
statesmen  of  his  country,  history  has  ratified  his  con- 
viction that  the  existing  kind  of  government  was  past 
help,  and  must  be  superseded  by  another  essentially 
new.     In  declaring  the  philosophic  discernment  of  the 

•»  Cf.  Hermann,  Ges.  Abhandl.,  141 ;  Steinhart,  PI.  W.  v.  16  sqq. ; 
Sasemihl,  ii.  286  eqq. 
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rulers  to  be  the  indispensable  means  of  this  reform, 
and  in  constituting  his  State  out  of  the  well-known 
three  orders,  he  has  not  only  set  a  pattern, — among 
the  Greeks  the  first  and  only  pattern, — for  the  me- 
diaeval distinction  of  teaching,  fighting,  and  produ^ 
cing  classes  (Lehr, — Wehr, — Nahrstand),  but  for  the 
modem  institutions  resulting  from  these.  Though 
Plato  would  scarcely  have  recognised  his  guardians  in 
our  standing  armies,  or  his  ruling  philosophers  in  our 
civil  functionaries, — the  separation  of  a  special  class 
educated  for  war,  as  opposed  to  the  old  national  armies, 
and  the  demand  for  the  scientific  training  of  those 
holding  office,  are  in  principle  coincident  with  his  ideas. 
We  are  justly  startled  at  his  projects  for  the  commu- 
nity of  wives  and  children,  and  for  the  education  and 
pursuits  of  women,  but  the  general  idea  of  equality 
between  the  sexes,  and  of  extending  the  same  attention 
to  female  as  to  male  education,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  Christianity  and  of  modem 
timesJ^  Lastly,  although  his  severity  in  regard  to 
the  great  poets  of  his  country  was  displeasing  to 
antiquity  and  surprises  us  not  a  little,  its  underlying 
cause  is  the  well-founded  conviction  that  religion 
stood  in  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  Plato  is  an  Idealist,  not  in  the  ends  for 
which  he  strove,  but  in  the  means  by  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  them.^®* 

Side  by  side  with  the  perfect  form  of  government, 

^••Cf.  Laws,   vil.    806  C;    see  Bodoutung  fur  dio  Folgezeit'  in 

p.  457,  66.  my   'Vortragen   und  Abhandlon- 

*"*  Cf.  with  the  above  the  pam-  gen,'  p.  62  sqq.  (2nd  edit.  p.  68 

phlet :   *  Der  plat.  Staat  in  seiner  sqq.}. 
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Plato  treats  somewhat  minutely  of  the  defective  formd 
known  to  actual  experience,  and  of  their  nature  and 
institutions.^^*  Though  these  discussions  are  in  them- 
selves very  interesting,  and  prove  that  the  Philosopher 
in  his  estimate  of  political  conditions  was  deficient 
neither  in  experimental  knowledge  nor  in  keenness  of 
perception,  we  cannot  at  present  examine  them  in  detail, 
as  they  only  serve  to  elucidate  his  views  on  minor  points. 
It  should  he  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a  slight 
difiference,  in  regard  to  them,  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Politicus.  The  Politicus  enmnerates,  over  and 
above  the  perfect  constitution,  six  which  are  imperfect; 
distinguished  from  each  other  partly  in  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  rulers,  partly  in  the  legitimacy  or 
arbitrariness  of  their  rule.  In  order  of  merit,  they 
follow  one  another  thus: — Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
Democracy  that  conforms  to  law,  and  Democracy  that 
dispenses  with  law,  Oligarchy,  and  Tyranny.  The 
Republic  names  only  four  defective  constitutions,  and 
estimates  them  somewhat  dififerently,  so  that  Timocracy 
comes  first,  then  Oligarchy,  next  Democracy,  and  lastly, 
as  before.  Tyranny.  This  variation  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
explained  by  Plato's  having  only  subsequently  arrived 
at  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Republic  ;  while 
in  the  Politicus,  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
difierence  between  false  statecraft  and  true,  he  describes 
the  former,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  classifications, *°' 

*"  Rep.  viii.  and  ix.  B ;  cf.  iv.  genet  Entw.  ii.  307  sq.,  who  fol- 

446  C  sq.,  V.  449  A;  Polit.  300  A  lows  D.,  to  explain  the  order  of 

Bqq.  the  constitutions  in  the  Politicus 

*••  The  arguments  of  Deuschle,  in  a  different  way,  do  not  seem  to 

Plat.  Poliu  36,  and  of  Suscmihl,  me  convincing,  nor   can    I   givo 
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which  he  admits  to  be  inadequate.^®*  As  to  the  form 
of  this  representation,  it  has  been  elsewhere  observed  ^^^ 
that  the  derivation  of  the  dififerent  governments  from 
one  another  is  evidently  intended  to  miark  their 
relative  proportion  of  truth  and  merit,  and  not  their 
historical  orderJ^ 


more  than  a  partial  assent  to  the 
remarks  of  Hiklebrnnd  on  the 
subject  (Gesch.und  Syst.  d.  Rechts- 
und  Staatspbilosophie,  i.  146  sq.). 

><«  See  Polit.  292  A,  and  supra 
467  sq. 

••»  Plat.  Stud.  206  sq.,  with 
■which  Hildebrand  agrees,  loc.  cit. 
147  sq. 

*••  This  is  clear,  as  Hildebrand 
rightly  remarks,  from  the  lact 
that  the  ideal  constitution,  from 
which  all  others  are  to  arise  by  a 
process  of  deterioration,  is  not 
posited  by  Plato  himself  as  his- 
torical (bieyond  the  myths  in  the 
introduction  to  tho  Timseus  and 
Critias).  It  is  expressly  acknow- 
ledged (iz.  592  A  sq.)  that  even  if 


such  a  constitution  were  not  in 
itself  impossible,  it  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
Plato  could  not  possibly  fail  to  see 
that  the  historical  succession  of 
the  different  forms  of  constitution 
by  no  means  agrees  throughout 
with  his  scheme.  But,  apart  from 
this,  tho  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  soul,  which 
regulates  his  exposition  through- 
out, and  the  form  of  genealogical 
succession  which  this  necessitates 
(viii.  649  C,  663  A,  668  C,  ix.  672  D), 
show  that  the  development  of  the 
state  is  ideal,  not  historical.  Aris 
totle,  in  his  critique  (Polit.  v.  12), 
folly  recognises  this. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Plato's  views  on  religion  and  abt. 

Plato  has  frequently  discussed  both  these  subjects,  but 
only  incidentally.  Neither  the  philosophy  of  reUgion 
nor  aesthetics  proper  are  so  included  in  his  scheme 
of  doctrine  that  they  might  be  co-ordinated  mth 
Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics  as  parts  of  his  system, 
or  classified  imder  either  of  tliese  sciences.  In  the 
evolution  of  his  theories,  however,  he  must  too  often 
have  encountered  Art  and  Religion,  either  as  enemies 
or  as  allies,  to  escape  the  task  of  determining  for  him- 
self and  for  his  readers  their  relation  to  philosophy. 
Therefore,  although  we  could  not  assign  a  place  to  such 
discussions  in  the  foregoing  exposition,  we  can  as  little 
venture  to  pass  them  entirely  over,  and  they  are  here 
treated  of  supplementarily. 

1.  Religion.  We  have  already  seen  that  Plato 
makes  true  religion  absolutely  identical  with  philosophy, 
and  the  truly  divine  with  the  highest  objects  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation.  To  him,  philosophy  is  not 
merely  theoretic  speculation,  but  moral  conduct ; — it  is 
Love  and  Life,  the  filling  of  the  whole  man  with  the 
truly  Existent  and  the  Infinite.^    \Miat  special  field  then 

*  Sco  p.  214  sqq. 
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is  left  side  by  side  with  philosophy  for  religion  ?  The 
philosopher  alone  is  the  tndy  pious  man,  well-pleasing 
to  God ;  all  things  must  work  together  for  his  good ; 
death  itself  is  for  him  only  a  reunion  with  God,  for  he 
lives  wholly  in  the  Divine,  and  moulds  himself  according 
to  it,  holding  all  else  as  contemptible,*  in  comparison 
with  this  one  end.  The  eternal  essence  of  things,  with 
whicli  philosophy  is  concerned,  is  the  highest  that 
exists.  Ideas  are  those  eternal  gods  from  wliom  the 
world  and  all  things  in  the  world  were  copied ; '  and 
the  Deity,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  not  distinct  from  the 
highest  of  the  Ideas.*  Even  when  Plato  is  speaking 
in  an  unscientific  manner  of  God  or  the  gods,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  such  is  his  real  opinion.  He  proves 
the  existence  of  gods  as  against  materialistic  Atheism,* 
by  the  same  arguments  that  he  elsewhere  uses  to  refute 
the  Materialism  of  Philosophy.  He  maintains  the 
causality  of  Ideas  and  the  rule  of  reason  in  the  world,* 
on  the  groimd  of  its  being  impossible  to  explain  the 
Derived,  except  from  an  Underived ;  movement,  except 
by  the  soul ;  the  orderly  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe,  except  as  the  work  of 
reason.  And  in  all  that  he  says  about  God,  the  Idea  of 
the  Good,  of  the  highest  metaphysical  and  ethical 
perfection,  is  the  leading  point  of  view.      His  highest 


2  Cf.  Sym]).  211  E  sq. ;  Tbc»t. 
1 76  B  sq. ;  Kep.  x.  613  A ;  Phaedo, 
63  B-69  £,  79  Ii-81  A,  82  B  sq., 
83  I)  sq.,  84  B,  &c.  Tlonce  (v.  p. 
094  pq.,  398  sq.)  philosophy  is 
tho  only  way  to  tho  highest  happi- 
ness nftor  dc'vth. 

'  Soo  p.  283,  IGO  end. 

*  See  p.  279  sq. 


I 


»  Laws,  X.  889  E-898  C  (v. 
342),  xii.  966  D,  967  D ;  cf.  Soph 
266  C  sq.;  Tim.  27  E  eq.  So 
crates  had  done  the  same  (v.  Ft. 
i.  p.  144  sqq.),  only  more  from  the 
outside. 

•  Soph.  246  E  sqq. ;  Pliaedo,  96 
A  sqq. ;  Phileb.  28  D,  30  A  sqq. ; 
see  p.  228  sq.,  261  sq. 
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Idea  stands  above  all  other  Ideas,  as  the  First  Cause  of 
all  Being  and  Knowledge;  so,  above  all  other  gods, 
equally  difficult  to  find  and  to  describe,  is  the  One 
Everlasting,  Invisible  God,  the  Fashioner  and  Father  of 
all  thingsJ  As  the  highest  Idea  is  denoted  bj  the 
concept  of  the  Good,  so  the  most  essential  attribute  of 
God  is  goodness ;  *  Plato  therefore  combats  the  ancient 
notion  of  the  envy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  opinion 
that  evil  originates  with  Him,  by  the  principle  that 
being  altogether  good  and  just  He  can  only  produce 
absolute  goodness  and  justice.^  In  opposition  to  the 
mythical  stories  of  the  gods  appearing  in  visible  form  • 
to  men,  he  deduces  from  the  goodness  of  God  His  un- 
changeableness :  for  that  which  is  perfect  can.  neither 
be  changed  by  another,  nor  alter  in  itself,  and  thereby 
become  deteriorated.  He  further  says  that  God  will 
never  show  Himself  to  man  otherwise  than  as  He  is  : 
for  all  lying  is  alien  to  Him.      He  is  not  subject  to 


*  Vide  the  Timaeus,  particularly 
28  C,  29  E,  34  A,  37  C,  41  A,  92 
B,  Hiid  supra  p.  283,  160.  In 
Polit.  269  E  it  is  said  that  there 
can  be  only  one  God,  and  not  two 
antngonistic  divinities. 

■  See  following  note  and  Rep.  ii. 
370  A,  where  the  discussion  on  the 
rules  to  bo  observed  in  theological 
exposition  opens  with  the  words  : 
oloi  rvyx<i-yfi  ^  0<^^  ^^  ^^^  8^ov 
AiroSoT^oi^  .  .  .  ovKovy  iiyaJOhf  5  yt 
$€bs  Ty  uvri  icol  Ktieriov  othus; 
so  that  this  concept  forms  tlie 
highest  standard  for  all  statements 
about  the  pfods. 

•  Tim.  29D(seop.291,  182);  cf. 
Phaedr.  247  A  :  4>06vns  yap  r^w 
0§lov  x^P^^  to-TOTai.      Tim.  37  A  ; 


see  p.  283,  160;  Rep.  ii.  379  B: 
oitK  apa  irdyron'  yt  airiov  rh  hyciShy, 
&XAit  ruv  fi€y  cd  ^x^*^v  iHrtov^ 
r&v  $^  KOKuy  i.ycuTioy  ,  .  .  ouS'  &pa 
,  .  .  6  OthSf  iweid^  iyoBhs,  irdrrtov 
h.y  ttria^TioSt  k.t.x.;  when,  therefore, 
evil  befalls  men  ^  ou  Otov  tpya 
iariov  alnk  Xiytiy^  ^  €t  Btov  ,  .  . 
X^Krioy^  its  6  fi€y  Bths  S'lKcud  tc 
Koi  ayaJOa  tlpydCtrOf  ol  84  uylyayro 
Ko\ai6fi€voi  .  .  .  KOKvy  Hk  aTrtoy 
i^dvai  d§6y  riri  yiyytaBai  ayaShy 
tyrOy  iiofiaxrrtoy  ircunl  rpSv^  wfirt 
riyh\4y€i»,K.r.\.  Theapt.  176  C: 
Ofhs  obSofi^  oifHofi&s  &8{Kor,  oAA* 
&s  oX6y  rt  tiKaiSraroSt  •roi  ovk  ftmy 
auT^  6fioi6r(poy  oOi^y^  f^  ts  tiy 
rjfiuy  aZ  yiytjrau  S  ti  8i«cai<$raT05. 
See  also  supra,  p.  410,  9  i. 
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ignorance  and  self-deception,  which  are  the  veriest  lies 
of  all;  and  with  Him  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
deceiving  others.*®  Plato  also  extols  the  Divine  com- 
pleteness, wanting  in  nothing  that  is  fidr  and  excellent;" 
the  Divine  power,  all  embracing,  and  able  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  at  all;*^  the  wisdom,  which  has 
everywhere  so  perfectly  adapted  means  to  ends;*'  the 
omniscience,  which  nothing  escapes;*^  the  justice, 
which  leaves  no  crime  without  its  punishment,  and  no 
virtue  without  its  reward ;  *•  the  goodness,  which  cares 
for  all  in  the  best  possible  manner.**  He  repudiates  1 
not  only  the  anthropomorphism  of  conceiving  that  God 
could  have  a  body,*^  but  also  those  tales  which  ascribe 
passions;  quarrels,  and  crimes  of  all  sort%  to  the  gods.** 
He  declares  the  gods  to  be  above  pleasure  and  pain,*' 
and  imtouched  by  evils.^  He  indignantly  denies  that 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  propitiated,  or  rather  bribed, 
by  prayers  and  ofiferings.^*      He  further  shows  that  all 


>•  Rep.  ii.  380  D  sqq. ;  cf.  Symp. 
208  B. 

"  Rop.  ii.  881  B  eq. ;  Laws, 
900  C  sq. 

"  Laws,  iv.  715  E,  x.  901  C, 
902  E;  Tim.  41  A,  68  D.  The 
bounds  of  omnipotence,  -which 
Pinto  liimself  intimates,  relate 
partly  to  that  which  is  morally, 
and  partly  to  that  which  is  meta- 
physically impossible.  It  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  wish  to  change 
(Rep.  ii.  381  C),  it  is  impossible 
for  evil  to  cease  (Theset.  176  A), 
and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  world  of  matter  it  is 
clear  tliat  the  divine  creative  acti- 
vity is  limited  by  the  natnpoof  the 
finite.  Cf.  p.  337  sqq.,  and  Theophr. 
Metaph.  p.  322,  Brand.   (Fnigm. 


12,  33  Wimm.) 

"  Laws,  X.  002  E ;  Phsedo,  97 
Cs  Phileb.  28  I)  sqq.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Timseus. 

"  Laws,  X.  901  D. 

»»  Laws,  iv.  716  A,  x.  904  A 
sqq.,  907  A;  The»t.  176  C  sqq.; 
Kep.  X.  613  A ;  cf.  ii.  364  B,  and 
other  passages. 

"  Laws.  X.  902  B  sq. ;    Rep.  x.N 
613  A  ;  Phffido,  02  B,  D,  63  B.         ' 

"  Phjedr.  246  C. 

>•  Rep.  ii.  277  Esq.;  Grit.  109 
B;  Euthyphro,  6  B,  7  B  sqq.; 
Laws,  xii.  041  B 

»•  Phileb.  38  B. 

«•  ThesDt.  176  A. 

**  Laws,  X.  905  D  sqq. ;  cf.  Rop. 
ii.  864  B. 
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things  are  ordered  and  governed  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  that  this  Providence  extends  to  the  smaU  no 
less  than  to  the  great :  ^  he  is  convinced  that  men  are 
the  cherished  property  of  God,^  and  thai  all  things  must 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  by  their  virtue 
have  gained  the  Divine  favour.**  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  distribution  of  human  lots  is  unjust  and  unequal, 
Plato  replies  that  virtue  bears  within  itself  its  own 
immediate  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ;  and 
that  perfect  retribution  is  certain  to  both  hereafter. 
Even  in  this  life,  however,  as  a  rule,  recognition  and 
gratitude  are  sooner  or  later  the  portion  of  the  righteous 
man,   and  hate  and  aversion   of  the  sinner.**      The 


M  Tim.  30  B,  44  C;  Soph.  265 
C  sq. ;  Phileb.  28  D  sqq. ;  Laws, 
iv.  709  B,  X.  899  D  sqq. ;  not  to 
meDtion  the  teleological  explana- 
tions of  nature  in  tho  Timaeus. 
Cf.  Laws,  iv.  716  C :  God  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  The  ex- 
pression vp6voia  (calculating  care) 
seems  to  have  become  current, 
chiefly  through  tho  Socratic 
schools,  as  applied  to  tho  activity 
of  the  divinity  both  as  creating 
and  ruling  tho  world,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  Socratic  teleology. 
Neither  in  Plato  (who,  ace.  to  Fa- 
vorinus  ap.  Diog.  iii.  24,  introduced 
the  expression  0€ov  frp6voia),  nor 
in  Xenophon  does  the  word  stand 
by  itself  to  signify  tho  divine  pro- 
vidence. In  Mem.  i.  4,  6  (where 
Krohn,  Sokr.  und  Xenophon,  6  sq., 
objects  that  it  is  so  used),  the  words 
irpovoiaa  tpyov  mean  not  '  work  of 
the  divine  providence,'  but  (as  tlio 
irpovomiriKhv  in  iv.  3, 6)  '  something 
produced  by  provident  considera- 
tion,* work  of  a  irp6yoia,  not  tfie 


irp6voui, 

«  Phaedo,  62  B  sqq. ;  Laws.  x. 
902  B  sq..  906  A  ;  cf.  PoliL  271 
D;  Crit  109  B. 

"  Kep.  X.  612  E:  only  the  jwst 
man  is   pleasing  to   (}od:    t^  hi 

avh  Btvv  ylyvrrai  irdirra  yiyp€<r^ 
ws  dl6v  Tc  ipurroy  ct  fifi  ri  &Mry- 
Kcuov  ain^  icofcbv  iK  wpordptis  ofiofh 
rias  {frvpxty;  Apparent  evils  mav 
befall  him,  but  ro6rtp  ravra  us 
i,yaB6v  ri  TcXcvr^Cft  (Am  i)  iral 
iL'woBa»6vri^  ov  yitp  8^  vw6  yt  Btw 
irorf  oficActrai  ts  Kt^  irpoBvfAUffBcu 
iB4\ri  dUaios  ylrtoBai  Kcd  hrtrri' 
Ht^coy  dptriiv  cis  iaov  Hvwarhr  or- 
Bpdwtp  dfjLoiovffBai  B€f. — EUc6s  y, 
ftprif  rhy  roiovroir  fi^  ofteXcur^cu 
vwh  rov  dfiolov.  Theaet.  176  A 
sqq. ;  Laws,  iv.  716  C  sq. ;  Apol. 
41  C  sq. 

**  See  particularly  the  exhaus- 
tive discussions  of  Rep.  ix.  676  C- 
692  B,  X.  612  A  sqq.,  iv.  444  E 
sq.;  cf.  ii.  368  A-367  E.  The 
whole  Hepublic  thus  acquires  the 
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existence  of  Evil  in  the  world  seemed  to  him  too 
inevitable  to  require  any  express  justification  of  the 
ways  of  God.^  All  these  discussions  ultimately  lead  to 
one  and  the  same  result.  It  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
from  the  application  of  which  Plato  derives  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  God,  the  purification  of  the  popular  &ith, 
which  makes  his  place  so  important  in  the  history  of 
religion.  He  declares  that  the  worship  of  God  consists 
solely  and  entirely  in  a  disposition  to  morality.  He 
only  can  please  God  who  is  like  Him ;  and  he  only  is 
like  Him  who  is  wise,  pious,  and  just.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  gods  can  accept  the  gifts  of  the  wicked.  The 
virtuous  man  alone  has  the  right  to  invoke  them.*^ 
God  is  the  Good :  he  who  does  not  carry  in  himself 
the  image  of  God's  goodness  cannot  hold  communion 
with  God. 

Besides  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  God,  Plato,  as  we 
have  seen,  recognises  visible  and  created  gods :  the  uni- 
verse and  the  heavenly  bodies.^  In  the  Timaeus,  these 
visible  gods  are  represented  as  feshioning  the  mortal 
part  of  man;^  which  seems  to  express  the  thought 
that  the  human  race  arose  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars.  But  their  significance  is  afterwards 
limited  to  their  natural  connection  with  our  globe,  and 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  eternal  laws ;  the  knowledge 
of  which     Plato   declares    to    be   the    best  thing  we 

character  of  a  magnificent  Theo-  sq.  p.  498,  12. 

dicee ;  cf.  Laws,  iv.  715  E  sq.,  x.  *'  Theat.   176  B  sqq. ;  Rep.  x, 

903  B-905  C;    cf.  899  D  sq.,  and  613  A   (see  p.  409,  6 ;  499,  24); 

the  quotation  on  p.  404,  37  ;  and  Laws  iv.  716  C  sqq. 

p.  444  sqq.  "  See  p.  367  sq.      The  eartli  i« 

2*  On  the  origin  and  inevitable-  also  called  a  dcbj,  Tim.  40  B  sq. ; 

ncss  of   eril  and  wickedness  cf.  cf.  Phaedr.  247  A. 

p.  337  sqq.  pp.  423,  438  sq.  p.  419  »  41  A  Bqq^. 
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can  gain  from  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens.^ 
The  theory  which  pretends  to  discover  prognostications 
of  future  events  in  the  position  of  the  stars,  he  cleariy 
designates  '*  as  a  superstition  arising  from  ignorance. 

Througli  this  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  stars^ 
Plato  comes  in  contact  with  the  popular  religion,  which 
likewise  deified  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies: 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  profit  by  this  circumstance 
when  his  object  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods 
from  the  ordinary  point  of  view.'''  This,  however,  is  tiie 
extent  of  his  agreement  with  the  national  faith.  He 
calls  the  soul  of  the  universe  by  the  name  of  Zeus  f^ 
he  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  gods  when  he  means  only 
the  Deity  ;  he  introduces  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
rest  into  mythical  representations;  but  the  existence 
of  these  divinities  as  held  by  the  Greeks  he  has  never 
believed,  nor  does  he  in  the  least  conceal  it.  Even 
in  passages  which  apparently  acknowledge  them,  his 
expressions  clearly  show  that  he  only  r^ards  them 
as  mythical  imagery.  He  attacks  the  prevailing 
notions  about  them  in  all  aspects,^  making  use  of  these 
notions,  and  intermingling  them  in  his  myths  with  the 
freedom   of  an  Aristophanes.^^      In  the  Timaeus*^  he 

»•  Tim.  47  A  sqq.  »  Phileb.  30 C;  seep.  266,  112. 

»'  Tim.  40  A  sq.  Jlerc  \Te  ought  and  p.  288,  172. 

toread(asSuseinihl,ii.  218,  rightly  ■*  See  p.   498.      It    is   obvious 

observes)  roTy  o  v  ^watifvois  raxha  that  this  polemic,    though    nomi- 

Xoyi^wBai.  Rep.  viii.  o46  A  proves  nally   applied  to  the   poets   only, 

nothing  on  the  other  side.     Pla.to  holds  good  of  the  popular  religion 

passes  the  same  judgment  on  au-  as  well, 

guryfrom  sacrifices  (v.  p.  432, 124).  "  E.g.  Symp.   190  B  sqq. ;  Po- 

••-'  Laws,  X.  893  B  sqq.,  where  lit.   272  B;    Phsedr.    252  C  sqq.; 

the  conclusion  is  (898  (/  sqq.)  that  Tim.  42  E  sq. 

not  only  the  universe  but  the  indi-  ■«  40  D,    and  the    Laws,    xii. 

vidual  BtaxB  must  \)e  aii\\s\&Xj^,  048  B,  speak  in  the  same  sense. 
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says  that  to  tell  of  their  origin  is  beyond  his  power : 
the  customary  belief,  however,  should  be  accorded  to 
the  men  of  old  time  who  have  spoken  on  such  subjects : 
for  they  asserted  themselves  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
gods,  and  must  certainly  have  known  best  about  their 
own  ancestors.  Such  an  explanation  spares  us  all 
further  enquiry.*^ 

The  same  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
Daemons.  Often  as  Plato  mentions  these  intermediate 
beings,^®  and  much  as  has  been  borrowed  from  him  by 
later  daemonology,  he  nowhere  says  a  word  to  imply 
that  he  really  believes  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
while  in  some  passages  he  speaks  in  the  traditionary 
manner  of  guardian  spirits,  he  declares  (Tim.  90  A,  C) 
Keason  to  be  the  true  guardian  spirit  of  mankind ;  and 
in  the  Republic  ^^  he  ordains  that  distinguished  men 
shall,  after  their  death,  be  reverenced  as  daemons.  The 
daemon  is,  after  all,  only  the  truly  human  element. 
The  popular  faith  and  time-honoured  religious  worship 
he  desires  to  be  maintained,*®  for  the  State  and  the 


^'  (irote  certainly  (Plato,  iii. 
208  sqq.,  189)  has  no  cys  for 
Plato's  deep  irony,  approiiching 
almost  to  scorn.  Grote  bays  that 
Plato  hero  declares  himself  incom- 
petent (•  Here  then  Plato  formally 
abnegiitcB  his  own  self-judging 
power,  and  subjects  liimsblf  to  or- 
thodox authority  ') ;  and  would  at 
IciUJt  leave  the  question  undecided 
whether  Plato  is  in  earnest,  or 
whether  Martin  is  right  in  seeing 
an  instance  of  irony  here  (Ktudes, 
ii.  146\ 

*»  The  main  passages  are: 
8ymp.  202  E  sqq. ;  Phaedo,  107  D, 


108  B  ;  JJep.  iii.  392  A,  x.  617  E, 
C20  J) ;  Polit.  271  D ;  Apol.  27  C 
sq.  ;  Phaedr.  246  E;  Ljiws,  iv.  713 
C,  717  B,  V.  738  D;  Cmt.  3971). 

»»  vii.  540  B  sq. 

*'*  According  to  Rep.  ii.  369  £ 
even  the  guardians  are  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  myths,  which  are  re- 
placed later  by  scientific  know- 
ledge, in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
portion  of  them  only.  The  public 
culture  is  therefore  intended  to 
conform  to  Greek  custom  (see  473> 
78).  The  Laws,  in  which  the  phi- 
losophic  rulers  of  the  Republic  do 
not  occur,    consider  the    popular 
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great  majority  of  the  citizens :  both  faith  and  worship, 
however,  are  to  undergo  a  moral  piirification/*  and  the 
excessive  pretensions  to  which  their  leaders  were  even 
then  inclined  are  to  be  checked/*  In  the  Laws,^*  not 
only  atheism  and  other  ofifences  against  religion,  but 
private  worship  and  its  attendant  abuses,  are  visited 
with  severe  penalties,  and  even  with  death.  Though 
the  popular  faith  might  be  very  imperfect,  and  not 
much  bettered  by  the  allegorical  interpretations  then 
so  much  in  fashion,**  Plato  still  thought  that  such  a 
faith  was  indispensably  necessary  for  all  without  intel- 
lectual culture.  Men  are  first  to  be  educated  by  false- 
hoods and  afterwards  by  the  truth.  Wholesome  convic- 
tions are  to  be  imparted  to  them  under  the  disguise  of 
stories.*^  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  mankind 
ever  become  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  knowledge. 
Myths,  and  a  religious  worship  founded  on  myths,  are 
therefore  the  primary  form  of  religion  for  all ;  and  the 


religion  throughout  as  the  moral 
basis  of  the  State's  existence,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on. 

*»  See  pp.  480,  498. 

«  Polit.  290  C  sqq. :  liowercr 
much  priests  and  soothsayers  may 
pride  themselves,  they  are,  after 
all,  merely  servants  of  the  State. 
In  order  to  keep  them  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  Laws,  vi.  769  D,  limit  the 
duration  of  the  priest's  office  to 
one  year. 

«  X.  907  D  sqq. 

*•  Vide  besides  the  passages 
quoted  p.  283,  2,  Ed.  MiiUer, 
Gesch.  d.  Theorie  d.  Kunst  b.  d. 
Alten,  i.  242.  Plato  (Phaedr.  229 
C  sq.  I  Rep.  iii.  378  D)  thinks 
these  interpretations  unprofitable 


and  uncertain,  and  remarks  with 
truth  that  the  young  take  the 
myths  not  in  their  hidden  mean- 
ing ]jut  literally. 

**  Rep.  ii.  376  E  :  the  first 
means  of  education  is  music,  i.e. 
speech :  \6yuav  Z\  Zirrhv  cISos,  rh 
yAp  dKj)B\Sf  y^tvZos  8'  ercpov  ;  Nai. 
IIouScuTcoy  8'  iv  ifuporipois^  vp6- 
Ttpov  y  iv  rots  ^euBcVt*' :  Oh  fuw- 
Odvce^  f<fnjy  rus  Af/cts.  Ov  yuavBir 
ytiSt  ^v  8*  iy^t  5ti  trpStrow  rois 
icaiZioii  fjivdovs  \4yofify;  rovro  94 
TTou  &s  rh  1i\oy  tlwuv  ^tidos,  ivi  8^ 
KoL  a\7j6ij.  The  greiiter  myths 
(377  D)  are  those  about  gods  and 
heroes,  lilAoi  ifrcv8cts,  which  arc  to 
be  censured  above  all. 
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sole  form  for  the  great  majority.**  Plato's  own  opinion 
cannot  of  course  be  deduced  from  this  conditional  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  popular  belief;  but  he  lets  us  see 
pretty  clearly  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  it. 

It  appears  then,  from  the  foregoing  ob8er^'ations, 
that  the  religious  character,  for  which  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  so  justly  celebrated,  is  to  be  sought  far 
less  on  its  scientific  than  on  its  practical  side.  Plato's 
scientific  convictions  placed  him,  with  regard  to 
the  Greek  religion,  in  an  antagonism,  only  very  par- 
tially counterbalanced  by  the  acknowledgment  of  visible 
gods;  and  these  convictions,  if  logically  developed, 
must  have  made  impossible  to  him  more  than  one  of  the 
determinations  which  connect  him  with  ordinary  mono- 
theism. If  the  Universal  be  the  only  primary  and  absolute 
reality,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  God  can  be 
conceived  otherwise  than  as  impersonal.  And,  though 
the  disposition  and  governance  of  the  All  by  the  Idea  of 
the  Good  brings  the  assumption  of  a  moral  order  in  the 
world  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  Platonic  system,  no 
place  is  left  for  a  Providence  superintending  that  order 
in  every  particular,  which  Plato  so  warmly  maintains. 
Nay,  more ;  however  perfect  the  general  scheme  of  the 
world,  it  would  seem,  with  regard  to  particulars,  as 
though  God  Himself  could  not  avert  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  that  man  (whose  free  will,  however,  is  decidedly 
affirmed)  must,  by  means  of  that  nature,  necessarily 

**  This    supposition    nnderlies  phic   knowledge  must  alvajB  be 

Plato's  whole  treatment  of  these  limited  to  a  small  minority ;  cf.  pp. 

subjects ;  cf.  p.  602,  40.    It  is  his  469,  470  and  Rep.  iv.  428  E,  vi. 

decided    conviction    that   philoso-  406  A  sqq. 
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introduce  much  that  is  wrong.  That  which  prevented 
these  considerations  from  occorring  to  Plato,  and  gave 
to  his  philosophy  a  warmth  and  a  practical  bent  tran- 
scending even  his  scientific  principles^ — ^that  which 
compels  him  to  the  closest  alliance  possible  under  his 
circtunstances,  with  the  popular  faith,  is  the  moral 
religious  interest  which  in  him,  as  a  genuine  Socratic, 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sci^itific  interest 
Philosophy,  as  he  r^^ards  it,  is  not  merely  knowledge, 
but  a  higher  life,  penetrating  the  whole  man ;  and 
though  it  is  presupposed  that  this  life  in  its  highest 
perfection  shall  throughout  be  grounded  on  knowledge, 
Plato  freely  acknowledges  that  its  essential  contents 
may  be  present  in  another  form.  He  points  to  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  Beauty,  as  the  common  root  of 
Morality  and  Philosophy,  antecedent  to  all  Knowledge. 
He  bids  us  recognise  in  unphilosophic  virtue  a  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  philosophic  virtue;  in  religious  &itli, 
an  analogue  to  intelligeut  discernment,  replacing  the 
latter  in  the  majority  of  men.  Can  we  wonder  that  he 
feared  to  violate  unnecessarily  these  imperfect,  but,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  well-directed  forms  of  educatiou  ? 
or  used  them  to  fill  up  gaps  in  his  system,  and  to  enim- 
ciate  principles  which  that  system  was  unable  to 
establish,  but  of  which  personally  he  entertained  no 
doubt?  We  must  not,  however,  over-estimate  the 
value  of  such  utterances.  The  religious  importance  of 
Platonism  lies  chiefly  in  the  blending  of  the  speculative 
and  practical  elements,  in  the  ethical  tone  given  to  it 
by  the  Socratic  teaching,  by  virtue  of  which  philosophy 
was  no  loDger  restricted  to  knowledge,  but  was  applied 
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directly  to  the  personal  life  of  men.  The  particular 
notions  which  bring  Plato  in  contact  with  positive 
religion  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  outworks  of  his 
system,  or  else  an  inconsistent  relapse  into  the  language 
of  ordinary  opinion/^ 

2.  Art.^^    Plato  has  instituted  no  independent  en- 
quiiies**  into  the  essential  nature  of  Art  and  of  the 


*''  An  enquiry  might  perhaps  be 
expected  here  into  the  relation 
of  Platonism  to  Christianity.  It 
is  a  subject  much  discussed  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There 
are  the  old  fancies  about  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  particular 
account  of  which  is  given  by 
Martin,  Etudes,  ii.  50  sqq.,  and 
Brandin,  ii.  a.  330.  The  most  im- 
portant modem  treatises  are :  Ac- 
kermann's  I)as  Christliche  im 
Pliito,  &c.,  1835,  which  does  not 
go  very  deeply  into  the  matter; 
Baurs  Das  Christliche  des  Pla- 
tonismus  oder  Sokrates  und  Chris- 
tu8.  Tiib.  Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.  1837, 

3  ;  Michaelis,  Die  Philosophic  Pla- 
tons  in  ihrer inneren  Beziehung  zur 
geoffenbartcn  Wahrheit,  1859  sq. 
Other  authorities  are  given  in 
Vel)erweg,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  127, 

4  A.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  the 
place  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject. 
If  we  listen  to  theologians,  it  often 
seems  as  if  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy could  be  only  understood  in 
the  light  of  Christianity.  They 
proceed  to  enquire  about  the  Chris- 
tian element  in  Platonism  as  if 
Christianity  were  one  of  the  pre- 
suppositions of  that  Philosophy, 
not  Platonism  one  of  the  presup- 
positions and  sources  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  this  was  actually 
the  idea  of  those  Alexandrine 
fathers  of  the  Church  who  first  in- 


troduced the  groat  conception  of 
Plato*s  agreement  with  Chris- 
tianity. As  the  Hebrew  prophets 
were  made  out  to  have  spoken  not 
in  the  spirit  and  from  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  but  from  Chris- 
tian history  and  dogma  miracu- 
lously imparted  to  them,  so  Plato 
was  represented  as  having  drawn 
on  the  sources  of  Christian  revela- 
tion, partly  the  internal  (the  Lo- 
gos), partly  the  external  (the  Old 
Testament).  A  strict  historical  con- 
sideration will  reverse  this  relation, 
and  enquire  not  as  to  the  Christian 
element  in  Platonism,  but  the 
Platonic  element  in  Christianity. 
These  questions,  however,  concexn 
the  history  not  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy but  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*•  Huge,  Platonischc  -3i)sthetik; 
£.  Miillcr,  Gesch.  d.  Theorie  d. 
Kunst  bei  den  Alteu,  i.  27-129, 
228-251 ;  Vischer,  JEsthetik,  i. 
90  sqq.,  98  sq.,  ii.  60,  359  sq. ; 
Strater,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  uEsth. 
i.  H ;  die  Llee  des  Schonen  in  d. 
Plat.  Phil.  Further  details  in 
Ueberweg,  Grundr.  i.  141,  H  A. 

^'  I  have  said,  p.  418,  that  I  do 
not  consider  the  Hippias  Major  or 
the  Ion  genuine.  They  would 
but  slightly  modify  the  above  po- 
sition ;  the  Hippias  aims  at  no 
positive  result,  and  the  Ion  merely 
mentions  poetic  inspiration  with- 
out any  minute  cn<\u\ry  \\i>Vi  \\., 
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Beautiful  any  more  than  into  that  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  He  often  alludes  to  both,  but  always  in 
connection  with  some  other  discussion ;  and  what  he 
says  does  not  give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Because  Plato  is  himself  an 
artist,  though  a  philosophic  artist,  he  cannot  be  just  to 
pure  art.  Because  his  scientific  view  of  the  world  is 
at  the  same  time  sesthetical,  he  cannot  discriminate 
sharply  enough  the  object  of  art  from  that  of  philoso- 
phy,— the  Beautiful  from  the  True  and  Good.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  Aristotle.  He  renounces  all 
artistic  treatment,  excludes  from  the  contents  of  his 
system  all  aesthetic  motives  (so  far  as  this  was  possible 
to  a  Greek),  that  the  scientific  motives  may  alone  pre- 
vail :  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  gains,  with  respect 
to  art,  freedom  to  understand  and  maintain  it  in  its 
specific  essence. 

This  is  shown  in  the  primary  concept  of  sesthetics. 
— the  concept  of  Beauty.  The  two  elements  which 
intermingle  with  each  other  in  all  beauty  are  the 
sensible  phenomenon  and  the  Idea  —  the  concrete 
individuality  and  the  universal  import.  Plato  ascribes 
no  specific  value  to  the  former;  the  immaterial 
Universal  is  alone,  in  his  opinion,  true  and  essential. 
The  material  and  the  particular  can,  indeed,  lead  up  to 
this,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  that  we  then  imme- 
diately turn  away  from  the  particular  and  leave 
it '  behind  us.  Plato  must  therefore  seek  for  the 
essence  of  the  beautiful  in  the  contents,  not  in 
the  form ;  he  must  ignore  his  discrimination  of  it 
from   the  true  and  the  good,  he  must   degrade    the 
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beautiful  phenomenon  over  against  the  shapeless  con- 
cept as  a  subordinate  and  unimportant,  even  disturbing 
accessory.  Plato  maintains  the  Greek  idiom,  so 
significant  of  Greek  thought,  by  which  *  beautiful'  and 
*good'  are  made  nearly  equivalent,  but  he  inverts  it. 
Whereas  the  prevalent  acceptation  tends  to  reduce  the 
good  to  the  beautiful,  he,  following  the  example  of 
Socrates,*®  though  more  ideally,  reduces  the  beautiful 
to  the  good.  There  is  only  a  faint  indication  of  a, 
diflference  between  them  in  the  remark  **  that  Beauty 
produces  such  an  extraordinarily  powerful  impression^ 
because  in  the  heavenly  world  it  has  outshone 
all  other  Ideas,  and,  even  in  this  world,  differs  from 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  revealing  itself  to  the  bodily  eye 
with  shining  clearness.  But,  with  this  exception,  the 
concept  of  the  Beautiful  always  resolves  itself  into  that 
of  the  Good.  The  primeval  beauty  is  bodiless  and 
colourless,  to  be  likened  with  no  particular,  either 
material  or  spiritual.  It  belongs  to  no  other  as  a 
quality.^'^  Corporeal  beauty  is  only  the  lowest  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  the  beautiful:  fair  souls  are  higher; 
higher  yet,  fair  virtues  and  sciences ;  but  highest  of 
all  is  that  pure  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  to  which  nothing 
akin  to  the  phenomenon  any  longer  cleaves.^'  Though 
measure  and  harmony,'*^  purity  **  and  completeness  *^  are 
also  set  forth  as  characteristics  of  the  Beautiful,  these 


*•  V.  Pt.  i.  p.  125. 

"  Phadr.  250  B,  D. 

"  Symp.  211  A  E;  cf.  Rep.  y. 
476  A  sqq.,  479  A,  and  supra,  p.  240. 

*'  Symp.  208  E  eqq.  (r.  Bnpra, 
p.  193  sq.);  cf.  Rep.  iii.  402  D. 


»•  Philob.eeEsqq.,  6615;  Tim. 
87  C;  cf.  31  B;  Soph.  228  A;. 
Polit.  284  A. 

**  Phileb.  63  A ;  cf.  51  B,  63  B, 
66  0. 

»•  Tim.  30  C ;  Phil.  66  B. 
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aie  not  peculiar  to  it;  they  themselves,  and  beaat^  itad^ 
belong  likewise  to  the  Grood.^^  Virtae,  too,  is  beauiy 
and  harmony :  ^^  to  Truth  and  Wisdom,  also,  the  cri- 
terion of  parity  is  to  be  applied.^  All  that  is  Good  is 
beautifiil;^  the  primeval  Good  is  of  unatterable 
beauiy ;  ^^  the  specific  concept  of  beanty,  however,  is 
not  what  is  here  meant. 

Besides  the  object  with  which  Art  is  concerned,  ti» 
mental  activity  from  which  it  proceeds  must  also  be 
•considered.  Plato  has  not  overlooked  this  point,  but 
what  he  says  about  it  is  still  £eu-  removed  from  an  exact 
investigation  and  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of 
£ELncy.  The  source  of  all  artistic  and  poetic  creation  is, 
according  to  bis  theory,  a  higher  inspiration,  and,  thus 
far,  art  has  the  same  origin  as  philosophy.  But, 
while  in  the  philosopher  the  enthusiastic  fervour  is 
purified  by  the  discipline  of  Dialectic  and  developed 
into  knowledge,  the  artist  remains  '  among  misty 
envisagements  and  shadowy  imaginations,  destitute  of 
any  clear  consciousness  of  his  actions,^^  and  having  no 
right  concept  of  the  objects  which  he  presents.^  He 
allows  himself  to  be  guided  even  in  his  creations,  not 
by  regular  and  scientific  methods,  but  by  an  uncertain 
and  tentative  empiricism.*^      The  consequence  of  this 


"  l»liileb.  64  E  sqq.,  66  B,  60 
Bsq. 

"  Seo  p.  445  ;  Kep.  ix.  AOl  D. 

*•  Phileb.  63  A  sq.,  62  C. 

«•  Tim.  87  0  ;  cf.  I^ws,  ix.  859 
D  ;  Gorg.  474  C  sqq.,  uot  to  men- 
tion innumerablo  places  in  which 
KoA^f  and  kyaBhs  are  synonymous. 

"  Rep.  vi.  609  A. 
,    "  Phaedr.  246  A;    ApoL  22  B; 


Mono,  99  D;  liiws,  iv.  719  C 
(Ion,  633  D  sqq.);  cf.  p.  191  sq., 
176  sq. 

«  ]{ep.  X.  598  B-602  B  ;  Laws. 
vii.  801  B;  Symp.  209  D,  where  he 
expresses  himseh  more  favoiirably 
jis  to  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Plato 
is  speaking  according  to  popular 
opinion. 

•*  Phileb.  66  E  sq.,  62  B. 
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unscientific  procedure  is  the  disjoining  of  kindred 
branches  of  art,  which  corresponds  to  the  separation  of 
the  virtues,^  censured  elsewhere,  and  arising  from  a 
similar  cause.  This  seemed  to  Plato  universally  true 
of  art,  as  he  saw  it  in  actual  existence :  in  at  least  one 
passage,  however,  he  hints  that  there  might  be  a  higher 
and  more  uniform  art,  based  on  clearer  knowledge.^ 
But  this  perfect  art  would  simply  be  applied  phi- 
losophy; Plato  derives  ordinary  art  from  unregu- 
lated enthusiasm,  and  thus  he  only  states  what  it  has 
in  common  with  every  other  unphilosophic  mental 
activity :  he  does  not  tell  us  wherein  the  specific  essence 
of  the  artistic  phantasy  consists. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  art  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  in  imitation  ^^  or,  since  all  human 
actions  are  in  a  higher  sense  an  imitation  of  the  Idea, 
the   activity  pf  the   artist   is   distinguished   from  all 


•*  Rep.  iii.  395  A ;  cf.  Symp. 
223  D;  this  is  said  of  tragic 
and  comic  poetry ;  the  Ion  follows 
it  out,  532  B  sq.,  534  B  sq.,  with 
some  exaggeration.  Cf.  quotation 
on  p.  180. 

••  Symp.  loc.  cit.  the  narrator  of 
the  dialogue  remembers  that  So- 
crates extorted  from  Agathon  and 
Aristophanes  the  confession  that 
Tov  abrov  av^phs  tlweu  Kuii^lay  Kol 
TpaytpJiiay  iwiarcurOai  iroicir,  K(d 
rhv  rdxyp  (this  is  to  be  emphasized 
in  oppositi<?n  to  rpifi^  6,rtx^os)  rpa- 
ytpBioTOihv  ivra  Ktofjupiioirolow  cTycu. 
The  knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  is 
given  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  and  right,  and  the  latter 
would  be  incomplete  without  the 
former  (Kcp.  iii.  409  D,  vii.  520  C; 


Phsedo,  97  D ;  Laws,  vii.  816  D; 
Hipp.  Min.  366  E) :  so  he  who  can, 
as  a  tragic  writer,  depict  men  in 
their  groiitness,  must  also  be  able, 
as  a  comic  writer,  to  depict  their 
follies  (for  these  are  the  subjects 
of  comedy  ace.  to  Phileb.  48  A 
sqq.).  The  object  of  each  kind  of 
representation  is  to  influence  men*s 
hearts;  tragic  as  well  as  comic 
effect,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  artis- 
tically, will  therefore  presuppose 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  mankind 
(cf.  Phaedr.  270  E  sqq.^  and 
this  knowledge  will  fit  its  possessor 
equally  for  either  capacity.  Cf. 
Miiller,  loc.  cit.  232  sqq. 

•'  Rep.  ii.  373  B  ;  Laws,  ii.  668 
A  sqq..  IV.  710  C  ;  Phsedr.  248  E ; 
Polit.  306  D ;  cf.  following  note. 
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others  in  that  it  does  not  imitate  the  immaterial 
essence  of  things  in  the  material  reality,  but  only  makes 
images  of  their  phenomena.^*  But  what  value  can  we 
attach  to  such  imitation  ?  In  itself  it  is  but  a  pastime 
intcDded  to  afford  us  pleasure  and  recreation,  not 
advantage  or  instruction ;  ^  and  this  pastime,  as  it  is 
generally  treated,  is  &r  &om  being  safe.  Art,  in  order 
to  please,  flatters  the  tastes  of  mankind ;  more  particu- 
larly those  of  the  populace :  ^®  that  which  it  represents 
is  in  great  part  wrong  and  immoral.  Poets  and  artists, 
being  imscientific  and  restricted  to  the  reproduction  of 
contemporary  opinion  and  thought,^^  disseminate  most 
imworthy  notions  of  the  gods,  and  principles  and  prece- 
,  dents  most  dangerous  to  morals.'^  The  sensuous 
multifariousness  and  wantonness  by  which  they  seek  to 
please,  enervate  and  corrupt  men;'^  the  imitation  of  what 
is  bad  and  unworthy,  which  in  music  and  poetry,  but 
especially  in  the  drama,  plays  so  prominent  a  part,  will 
imperceptibly  accustom  both  artists  and  the  public  to 
reprehensible  practices  and  thoughts :  '*  and  the  imita- 


«  «oph.  266  B  sqq.  (cf.  233  D 
Bq.),  where  all  imitative  arts  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  fi- 
SwXoToiuc^ ;  but  especially  Hop.  x. 
596  C-698  D.  The  productive 
arts  (e.g.  carpentry)  copy  the 
Ideas;  the  imitative  arts  in  a 
stricter  sense,  such  as  painting  and 
dramatic  poetry,  are  4>candtrinaTos 
idiaieii ;  they  do  not  produce  any- 
thing real,  but  roiovrov  oTov  rh  hv^ 
hr  84  ot,  merely  an  ct8«Aov  of  the 
thing.  Hence  they  are  irS^^u  rov 
&A.ij9ovs,  rpirat  iirh  rris  iKriBtias^ 
&c;  the  poets  are  (600  E)  fii/irrral 
ci8(6X»y  &pcT^T  Koi  tS»¥  tiXAwi',  but 
•do  not  grasp  t\\e  dX-^Btia  ol  Wicwv. 


See  further  Crat.  423  Csq.  ;  Laws, 
X.  889  C  sq. 

«•  Polit.  288  C ;  Rep.  x.  602  B, 
ii.  373  B  ;  Laws,  ii.  653  C,  655  D, 
656  C ;  cf.  Gorg.  462  C. 

'»  Gorg.  501  D  sqq. ;  Laws,  ii. 
659  A  sqq. ;  Rep.  x.  603  A  sq. 

"  See  above  and  Tim.  19  D. 

^2  licp.  ii.  377  E-iii.  392  C: 
Eiithyphro,  6  B,  ancl  supra,  pp.  480, 
498. 

'*  Gorg.  loc  cit. ;  Laws,  ii.  669 
A  sqq. ;  cf.  vii.  812  D  ;  Rep.  iii. 
399  C  sq. 

'*  Rep.  iii.  395  C  sqq.,  398  D 
sq.,  401  B ;  Laws,  vii.  816  D. 
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tion  of  various  characters  will  in  itself  be  prejudicial  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  actor.^*  Lastly,  the 
effect  of  Tragedy  depends  on  the  excitement  of  our 
compassion  and  grief;  that  of  Comedy  on  the  excite- 
ment of  laughter,  and,  ultimately,  of  joy  at  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  The  poets  claim  our  sympathy 
for  love,  anger,  fear,  jealousy,  &c.  But  all  these  are 
unworthy  passions,  which  we  do  not  approve  in 
oiu-selves,  and  the  representation  of  which  ought  not  to 
afford  us  pleasure.^^  To  avoid  these  evils,  artists  must 
be  subjected  to  a  strict  supervision ;  and,  that  art  may 
be  kept  pure  in  its  content,  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
means  of  education.  Accordingly  Plato  demands  that 
the  verdict  of  competent  judges,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  subject,  shall  be  obtained  concerning  all  artistic 
representations.^^  He  will  have  the  framing  of  myths 
and  the  exercise  of  art  in  general  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  public  authorities, — and  all  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  aims  of  the  State  ejected.^' 
He   forbids   in  the  Republic  all  myths  which  relate 


"  Rep.  iii.  394  E  sqq.,  396  A  sqq. 

»•  Rep.  X.  603  C-607  A,  iii. 
387  C  sqq.;  Philob.  47  D  sqq.; 
Laws,  vii.  800  C  pq. 

"  Laws,  ii.  668  Csqq. ;  c£  Rep. 
X.  601  C  sqq. ;  there  are  three 
arts,  the  x^<''®/*^»^»  ^^^  iroi^o-ovtra, 
the  fuiAfitroniyfi.  The  man  who 
uses  a  tool  must  know  how  it 
ought  to  bo  made,  and  the  maker 
of  the  tool,  to  whom  the  commis- 
sion is  given,  thereby  gains  a  cor- 
rect opinion  about  the  tool,  while 
the  mere  imitator  who  paints,  e.g. 
a  flute  or  a  bridle,  has  neither  of 
these  kinds  of  knowledge.    From 


this  passage  is  easily  derived  the 
result  (stated  elsewhere  more  de- 
finitely) that  imitation,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  mere  amusement,  but  a 
moans  of  education,  has  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  competent 
judge,  i.e.  the  philosopher. 

"» Rep.  ii.  376  E  sqq.  (see  p.  479), 
and  in  the  Laws  (see  nt.  84  V  Rep. 
ii.  377  B  is  a  representative  pas- 
sage :  wpuTOv  8^  Vfityy  &s  loiiccy, 
iwurraTfirdoif  rots  fjiuOonroiols,  jcal 
tr  fiiv  &y  KCiKhw  iroi^o'wo'iy,  iyxpi- 
r4op,  tw  8*  hf  fi^,  inroKpiriov  • 
Myths  of  the  first  kind  are  then  to 
be  introduced  generally. 
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dishonourable  things  concerning  the  gods  and  heroes.^ 
He  wholly  banishes  from  the  State  dramatic  poetiy, 
and  though  he  permits  to  Epic  the  imitation  of  the 
speeches  of  othen  persons  as  well  as  simple  nanmtion,  it 
is  only  in  cases  where  these  speeches  would  serve   as  a 
moral  exemplar.*^    So  that,  as  he  says,^^  nothing  would 
reinain  of  the  whole  Art  of  Poetry  but  hymns  to  the 
gods  and  praises  of  famous  men.      He  will,  moreover, 
permit  only  such  music  and  metres  as  express  a  manly 
temper  of  mind  in  the  \'arious  circumstances  of  life."* 
Lastly,  he  asserts  that  the  same  principles  hold  good 
with   r^[ard   to   the  plastic  arts.^      He  speaks  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  Laws,  where  special  attention  is 
likcNvise  paid  to  music.      All  poems,  songs,  melodies, 
and  dances  are  to  represent  moral  dispositions,  and  to 
aim  at  strengthening  the  conviction  that  the  virtuous 
man  alone  is  happy,  the  wicked  man  always  miserable.** 
For  this  reason  the  productions  of  all  these  arts  are  to 
be  strictly  watched  over  by  the  State,**  and  all  innovations 
prohibited.*^     The  merit  of  artistic  representations  is  to 
be  decided,  not  by  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  but  by  that 
of  tlie   best  and  most  virtuous  persons,*^ — not  by  the 
masses  who  fill  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  but  by  selected 


'•  ii.  37CE-iii.  399.  E. 

"  Hi.  392  C-898  B,  x.  595  A- 
608  B.  In  tliene  discussions  Plato 
has  to  do  principally  with  Homer, 
and  opens  tlic  controversy,  x.  695 
B,  with  words  similar  to  Aristotle's 
£th.  N.  i.  4  in  beginning  his  po- 
lemic against  Plato  himself:  9iA/a 
yi  Tis  (19  KoX  alZias  ix  Touhbs  (x^^^*^ 
irtpl  *Ofifipou  dwoKw\{fU  \4y€ty  .  ,  . 
dW*  oif  yho  irp6  yt  rrjs  dKriBtlas 


"  X.  607  A. 

•-  ili.  398  C-401  A.  wher*  par- 
ticulars are  given  about  the  respec- 
tive harmonies  and  metres. 

"»  Loc.  cit.  401  B. 

**  ii.  653  Asqq.,  660  K8qq.,vii, 
SOOBsqq..  814  I)  sqq. 

•»  ii.  656  C.  671  1>,  vii.  800  A, 
801  C  sq..  813  A. 

■•  ii.  656 1)  s(iq.,  vii.  797  A-800 
B. 

«•  ii.  658  E  sqq. 
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judges.  The  whole  community  is  to  be  divided, 
according  to  age,  into  choirs,  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  music  is  to  be  combined 
with  the  practice  of  the  art,  in  order  that  suitable 
metres  and  melodies  may  be  chosen  in  eacli  case.®'  All 
artistic  conceits  ^re  to  be  banished  from  musical 
teaching ;  ®*  no  poem,  dance,  or  measure  is  to  be  put 
forth  without  the  consent  of  the  authorities:  and  a 
selection  of  approved  songs,  melodies,  and  dances,  some 
adapted  for  men  and  some  for  women,  is  to  be  com- 
piled.^®  Dramatic  poetry  is  allowed  as  a  means  of 
education;  comedy  is  to  instruct  us  about  evil 
things,  what  we  should  avoid;  tragedy  about  fair 
things,  what  we  should  strive  after.  Still,  there  must 
be  public  surveillance  in  tlie  matter :  none  but  slaves 
and  foreigners  may  be  introduced  into  comedy,  and  no 
ridicule  of  the  citizens  is  to  be  allowed.^* 

Plato  has  made  no  classification  of  the  arts  which 
in  any  way  aspires  to  completeness.  In  treating  of 
music,  he  distinguishes  airs  and  melodies  with  rhythm** 
from  discourses  and  myths :  then,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  separates  the  contents  from  the  form ;  **  and 
again  he  divides  the  form  into  narrative,  imitative,  and 
mixed.^*     He  elsewhere  designates  singing  and  dancing 

•«  ii.  664  B  sqq.,  667  B-671  A,        »•  Ibid.   392  I)-394   C ;    cf.  x. 

vii.  812  B.  695  A.     Imitative  poetry  is  di- 

""  vii.  812  D  sq.  vided  into  comedy  and  tragedy, 

••  vii.  800  A,  801 D,  802  A  sqq.;  and  under  the  latter  epos  is  in- 

cf.  81  ID  sqq.  eluded   (Symp.  223   D;  Ecp.   iii 

•'  vii.  816   D   sqq.,  xi.   936  D  394  C,  i  695  B,  607  A;   Laws, 

eqq.  vii.  816 1)  sqq.).     A  kind  of  defini- 

«  Rep.  ii.  398  B  sq.,  399  E.  tion  of  tragedy  is  given  in  Phajdr. 

»«  Kiyoi  and  Xi^is  loc.  cit.  392  C.  268  D. 
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as  the  two  divisions  of  music,  without  farther  pursuing 
the  classification.^^  The  plastic  arts  are  always 
dismissed  with  a  passing  mention.^^  It  is  evident^ 
therefore,  that  a  theory  of  art  did  not  lie  within  the 
scope  of  Plato's  design. 

He  places  Khetoric  or  Discourse  among  the  arts,'^ 
as  it  is  practised  with  a  view  to  please  rather  than 
to  benefit  or  instruct.  We  have  already  seen  ^  how 
low  his  estimation  was  of  ordinary  rhetoricians  and 
their  devices ;  and  what  reproaches  he  therefore  casts 
upon  their  art.  He,  however,  proposes  to  give  Rhe- 
toric a  higher  aim.  He  requires  from  the  orator 
dialectical  training  and  scientific  knowledg^e  of  the 
things  on  which  he  discourses,  and  of  the  human 
souls  which  he  desires  to  influence:  that  so  he  may 
be  able  to  guide  the  wills  and  opinions  of  his  hearers 
with  skill  and  design.^^  He  should  place  himself 
and  his  art  in  the  service  of  Grod,  and  assist  the 
true  statesman  in  establishing  the  rule  of  right  and 
morality. ^0®  Rhetoric,  as  defined  by  Plato,  is  thus 
made  an  offshoot  of  Philosophy,^®^  pursuing  the  same 
moral   ends.     Yet    they   do   not   absolutely  coincide. 


»»  Laws,  ii.  654  B,  672  E  sqq. 

••  As  Rep.  ii.  373  B,  iii.  401  B. 
X.  596  B  sqq.,  601  C,  603  A,  v.  472 
D ;  l»olit.  288  C  and  elsewhere. 

"'  Crorg.  501  D  sqq. ;  cf.  Phsedr. 
259  E  sqq. 

••  P.  189  sq.,  with  which  further 
cf.  Phsedr.  266  D  sqq.,  272  D  sqq. 

»»  Phaedr.  259  E-266  C,  269  E^ 
274  B.  Khetoric  is  hero  treato<l 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  psychi- 
cal influence;  it  is  (261  A,  271  B) 


^^irxayceyla  Tts  8iA  \Aywv, 

»«>•  Phaedr.  273  E  sq. :  Gorj?. 
480  B  sq.,  504  D  sq.,  627  C; 
Polit,  304  A  sqq. 

•"^  For  only  he  who  knows  the 
^{iffis  rov  Z\ov  is  able  to  judge  of 
and  treat  that  of  the  soul  rightly, 
and  it  is  only  from  philosophy 
that    the    orator    can    create  the 

which  ho  requires,  Phedr.  269  E 
sqq. 
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The  philosopher  instructs  his  hearers  by  imparting 
truth,  and  guides  them  methodically  to  discover  it; 
the  rhetorician  seeks  only  to  persuade,  and  to  work  upon 
their  wills  and  inclinations :  *^  and,  as  the  majority  of 
mankind  is  incapable  of  scientific  knowledge,  he  can 
only  rely  on  probabilities,  and  must  not  hesitate  to 
deceive  those  whom  he  wishes  to  convince.*^  Plato 
himself,  in  his  dialogues,  thus  intermingles  popular 
rhetorical  discourses  with  scientific  enquiries,  and 
introduces  myths  in  this  manner  with  great  eflFect.'^* 
But  the  philosopher  alone  is  in  a  position  to 
employ  Ehetoric  rightly ;  he  alone,  or  (what  to  Plato 
is  the  same  thing)  the  true  statesman,  can  decide  on 
the  application  of  this  art.  Ehetoric  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
philosopher  brings  his  principles  to  bear  on  the 
unphilosophic  many.  Little  value  attaches  to  its 
specific  task,*°'*  and  when  it  loses  sight  of  its  connection 


^•^  Its  province  is  (Polit.  304  C) 

^ib.  fAvdoXoyias  dWh.  /i9)  8i&  9i9ax^f, 
— it  is  (nt.  4)  a  leading  of  souls : 
irct6cl)  yap  iv  ro^tip  (the  sool)  iroi- 
tlv  ^Tix€*p€i  (Phawlr.  271  A). 

"*  This  is  assumed  in  the  Phfle- 
<lrus;  in  261  1)  scjq.,  273  D,  the 
necessity  of  dislcctic  for  the  orator 
is  pointed  out  by  the  remark  that  he 
wlio  is  fiiXXtav  dTarrfi<rup  fiir  AWor, 
ainhK  si  /a^  aTaTfi<rt<rBeu  must  know 
in  ^vhat  things  are  like  and  un- 
like. This  no  one  can  know  unless 
ho  knows  h  t(mv  tKoarov  rSav 
ivroov.  The  ^Inhs  rols  toXXoU 
arises  Zi  dfioiSnira  rov  &Aij0ovf,but 
ho  who  knows  the  truth  can  most 
easily  find  what  is  like  the  truth. 


This  in  itself  might  be  said  from  the 
liostilo  point  of  view  ;  but  the  Po- 
liticus,  loc.  cit.,  assumes  that  the 
true  art  of  statesmanship  makes  use 
of  rhetoric  (the  art  of  unscientific 
persuasion)  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  Republic  (see 
p.  503)  Plato  declares  the  '  lies,* 
I.e.  the  m}'ths,  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  education,  es- 
pecially for  youth. 

>•*  Cf.  Ilirzol,  Ueber  das  Rhe- 
torische  und  seine  Bedeutung  bei 
Plato  (Lpz.  1871),  who,  however, 
goes  rather  too  far  in  identifying 
the  rhetorical  and  mythical  ele- 
ment. 

*^  As  intimated  by  the  Phednu^ 
273  E  sq. 
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with  Pliilosophy  it  sinks  into  a  flattering,  dilettante 
art.*^ 

Plato  institutes  no  particular  enquiry  into  the  rules 
of  Rhetoric,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  considering  the 
subordinate  place  he  assigns  to  it. 

»•«  See  p.  189  sq.  and  Pliawlr.  260  K. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  LATER  FORM  OF  PLATOKIC  DOCTRIKE. — THE  LAWS. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  those  sources 
which  most  clearly  show  us  the  Platonic  system  in  ita 
original  purity.  Is  this,  however,  its  one  and  only 
form,  or  did  it  undergo  a  later  remodelling  at  the 
hands  of  its  author  ?  In  support  of  the  second  of  these 
theories  two  testimonies  may  be  cited :  the  statements 
of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  and  the 
treatise  called  the  Laws.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle 
that  Plato,  in  the  discourses  which  Aristotle  heard 
from  him,  took  a  very  ditferent  view  of  the  main  tenets 
of  his  system  from  that  contained  in  his  works.  He  bad 
^at  first  extended  the  sphere  of  Ideas  to  all  that  is  an 
object  of  thought ;  he  subsequently  restricted  it  to  natural 
objects.*  In  order  to  express  the  combination  in  Ideas 
of  Unity  and  Plurality,  he  designated  Ideas  as  numbers, 
and  he  made  the  distinction  between  these  Ideal  numbers 
and  mathematical  nimibers  to  consist  in  this :  that  the 
former  differ  from  one  another  in  kind,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  reckoned  together ;  while  the  latter  are  alike 
in  kind   and   therefore  there   is   no   difficulty  in    so 

»  See  p.  275,  128. 
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reckoning  them.  Among  Ideal  nimnbers  there  exists  & 
definite  logical  succession,  but  among  mathematicaL 
numbers  there  is  none.'  He  also  taught  that  Ideas  aiise 
out  of  two  elements,'  the  One  and  the  Unlimited.  The 
Unlimited  he  more  precisely  described  as  the  Great-and- 
Small ;  and,  so  far  as  numbers  result  from  it,  as  inde- 
finite duality.^     The  One  he  identified  with  the  Good, 

assigned  the  Xtrow  to  unity,   and 
the  hfiffw   to    Arcpox^    and    fA- 
Xci^fif ,  because  aU  ineqnalit  j  exists 
between  two  terms,  a  great  and  a 
small,  a  ^vtpixw  and  an  ^XAcmr. 
Hence  he  called  the  dyad  indefi. 
nite,  because  neither  the  ^rtpd^w 
nor  the  ^9p€x6fupow  as   snch  is 
definite  (&pi<r/i^iw),  but  indefinite 
and  unlimited.    But  if    this    in- 
definite   djad  is    limited  by  the 
unit,  it  becomes  the  number  two. 
This   is    the  first   in    which   the 
double  and  the  half  occur.     The 
double  and  the  half  are  definite 
kinds  of  the  (nt€p4xot^  and  drcpe- 
XiJ/Acroi',   which    can    only  spring 
from    these    latter    by    being  li- 
mited by   the  unit,   the  principle 
of   all  determination  and   limita- 
tion.   The  number   two   (^    Si^ 
^  ip  rails   iLpiBfioTs)  has  therefwe 
the  unit  and  the  Great-and-Small 
for  its  principles.     Susemihl   ob- 
jects  to   this   exposition    on   the 
ground  that  the  mathematical  num- 
ber two    is   thus  derived    imme- 
diately from    the    unit    and    the 
definite  dyad ;   and    that   mathe- 
matical numbers  (the  Ideas  being 
left    out    of    consideration)     are 
explained  to  be  the  first  elements 
of  things,  next  to  the  unit  and  the 
infinite.    I  cannot,  however,  find 
this  in  Alexander.  He  says,  indeed, 
that  Plato,  according  to  Aristotle, 
4y  tots  irtpX  t'  'hyaBov  made  the 


*  See  p.  254  sqq.;  279, 146.  The 
assertion  of  Philoponus,  De  An.  0, 
2  m.  that  all  Ideas  are  decads,  is 
rightly  rejected  by  Brandis,  ii.  a. 
S18. 

*  Aristotle  says  that  he  used 
the  word  otoixm.  to  signify  these, 
Meteph.  xiv.  1,  1087  b.  12:  r^f 
itfX^  ^  (TTOixcta  KoXov^uf  oh 
KoXui  iL'wo9tB6curiK  See  also  Be 
An.  i..  2,  404  b.  25  (see  331, 
103)  and  the  quotation,  p.  369, 
14. 

*  Cf.  besides  the  evidences  given, 
p.  300,  16;  pp.  306,  321,  327  sq., 
p.  279, 145,  my  Plat.  Stud.  217  sqq. 
and  Susemihl,  Genet.  Entw.  ii.  509 
sqq.,  532  tjqq.  I  cannot  however 
agree  with  Susemihl  in  his  rejec- 
tion, p.  533  sq.,  of  the  statements 
about  the  indefinite  dyad,  which 
Alexander  derived  from  the  Aris- 
totelian treatise  on  the  Good  (Alex. 
ad  Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  33  and  i. 
9,  990  b.  17;  Schol.  551  a.  31  eqq.; 
667  b.  31  sqq.  Cf.  Simpl.  Phys.  104 
b.;  Schol.  362  a.  7).  (This  trea- 
tise Susemihl  with  Kose  declares 
to  be  spurious.)  Alexander  says 
that,  as  the  Ideas  are  numbers, 
the  principles  of  numbers  are  also 
the  principles  of  the  Ideas.  These 
principles  are  the  monad  and 
the  dyad;  the  latter  because 
it  is  the  first  non-unit  (t^m^ij 
wapii  rh  ty),  and  contains  in  itself 
the  Many-and-Few.    Plato  further 
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or  the  highest  Idea.*  Intermediate  between  the  Ideas 
and  material  things  he  placed  the  sphere  of  mathe- 
matics.^ From  numbers,  in  their  combination  with 
the  Great-and-Small,  he  derived  magnitudes  ;^  the  line 
from  the  number  two,  the  plane  from  the  number  three, 
the  solid  from  the  number  four;®  and  here  again  he 


unit  and  the  dyad  &PX^'  fttp  r9 
dpi6fi&¥  ircd  r&y  orrcoy  airdirrtfy.  But 
]ie  does  not  say  that  these  num- 
bers are  meant  to  be  mathema- 
tical numbers;  on  the  contrary, 
if  their  principles  are  intended  to 
be  the  principles  of  all  things,  we 
should  rather  have  to  understand 
the  numbers  which  are  identical 
with  the  Ideas,  viz.  the  Ideal  num- 
bers. Of  these  Aristotle  says, 
Metaph.  i.  6,  987  b.  18,  a?:  *  be- 
cause the  Ideas  are  the  causes  of 
everything  else,  Plato  considered 
their  elements  to  be  the  elements 
of  things,'  and  'Plato  made  the 
material  principle  a  dyad,  because 
numbers '  (in  our  text  the  read- 
ing is  f|w  ruy  irp^uy^  which  how- 
ever is  a  gloss,  cf.  p.  320,  98)  *  can 
conveniently  be  derived  firom  this.' 
This  view  removes  the  scruples  in 
my  Plat.  Stud.  p.  222. 

*  See  p.  284  sq. ;  cf.  also  Arist. 
Metaph.  xii.  10,  1075  a.  34  and 
Eth.  Eud.  i.  8,  1218  a.  24,  where 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Good  is  met  by  the  objec- 
tion :  irofxi/So^os  tk  Kcd  ^  &ir({8ci|is 
Zri  th  %y  ainh  rh  iryoBhy  (the  argu- 
ment, however,  which  is  cited  for 
the  position  that  the  unit  Koff 
axnh  is  the  Good,  is  doubtful),  8ti 
ol  dpiByuoX  iipityreu  (sc.  rou  Ms). 

*  See  the  quotation,  p.  256,  100 
and  Metaph.  i.  8,  end ;  i.  9,  991  b. 
27  ;  Plat.  Stud.  225  sq. 

'  Cf.  also  note  10. 


"  Ari8t.DeAn.i.2;see331, 103; 
Metaph.  xiv.  3,  1090  b.  21  (cf. 
Plat.  Stud.  237  sq.) :  votowi  yitp 
'  [ol  ria  i9ias  riBtfuyoi]  rit  tuy40yi  4k 
rrjs  HXrif  Kal  dpiBfiov,  iK  u^y  r^i 
9v6Zos  r&  fi'fiKTi^  iK  rptdJBos  8'  Xtrms 
rh  ^irfirc9a,  iK  Zk  rris  rtrpd^os  rk 
trvtpkii  fl  ical  i^  &XA«y  dpiBfi&y* 
Hia^dpu  7&P  ovli4y.  yii.  ll,  1036 
b.  12 :  (Tivij,  the  Pythagoreans) 
dydyovffi  irdyra  tls  robs  dpiBfwvs 
ical  ypafifirjs  rhy  \6yoy  rhy  r&y  9^ 
tlyal  ^offiy.  fcal  rS»y  rhs  Ui4as 
\ry6vrtoy  ol  fily  ahraypaiiii^y  r^y 
ZvdZa,  ol  Zl  rh  cIBos  r^s  yp<ififiris, 
Alex,  ad  Metaph.  i.  6  (see  vol.  i. 
325,  2);  Pseudo-Alex,  ad  xiii.  9 
(ibid.  349,  4).  Beside  this  deriva- 
tion of  spatial  magnitude,  is  a 
second,  according  to  which  the  line 
was  reduced  to  the  Long-and- 
Short,  the  superficies  to  the  Broad- 
and-Narrow,  the  solid  to  the  Deep- 
and-Shallow  (or  the  High-and-Low 
fioBv  Kal  rawttphy),  as  kinds  of  the 
Great-and-Small  (Arist.  Metaph.  i. 
9.  992  a.  10 ;  and  likewise  ace.  to 
Alex,  ad  loc.  in  the  treatise  irtpl 
<pi\o<ro4>las.  Metaph.  xiii.  9,  1085 
a.  7;  xiv.  2.  1089  b.  11.  Do  An. 
loc.  cit.).  But  how  these  two  ex- 
planations stand  in  detail,  whether 
the  Long-and-Short  is  meant  to 
arise  from  the  combination  of  the 
Groat-and-Sraall  with  the  dyad, 
the  Broad-and-Narrow  from  its 
combination  with  the  triad,  the 
Deep-and-Shallow  from  its  combi- 
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distinguished  Ideal  from  mathematical  magnitudes,  in 
making  the  former  arise  out  of  Ideal,  and  the  latter 
out  of  mathematical  numbers.^  But,  in  the  discourses 
which  Aristotle  heard,  Plato  does  not  seem  to  hare 
entered  much  into  Physics,*®  though  he  constantly 
reduces  particular  phenomena  either  to  the  One  and 
numbers,  or  to  the  Unlimited,  or  to  both  J*     Nor  does 


nation  with  tho  quadruple,  and 
then  out  of  these  tho  line,  supcr- 
ficicH,  and  solid,  or  whether,  in- 
versely, tho  lino  was  derived  from 
the  combination  of  the  dyad  with 
the  Long-and-Short,  the  superficies 
from  the  combination  of  tho  triad 
with  the  Broad-and-Narrow,  &c., 
cannot  be  determined  either  from 
Aristotle  or  from  his  interpreters. 
Susemihl's  conjectures  (ii.  044)  on 
Plato's  construction  of  spitial 
magnitude  are  doubtful.  Aristot  lo 
says,  Metiipli.  i.  9,  902  a.  20.  that 
Plato  did  not  admit  the  point  in 
his  deduction,  because  he  assorted 
that  the  point  was  only  a  geome- 
trical hypothesis.  Instead  of  tho 
point  he  said  'beginning  of  tho 
line  ; '  and  this  led  him  to  the  as- 
sortion  of  indivisible  lines.  I 
must  concede  to  Schwegler  and 
Bonitz  ad  loc,  and  Brandis,  ii.  a. 
313,  that  this  assertion  is  ac- 
tually attributed  to  him ;  it  is 
not  clearly  more  strange  than  the 
supposition  of  smallest  superficies 
in  the  elementary  theories  of 
tho  Timffius.  Alex,  ad  loc.,  knew 
it  in  Plato  from  the  present  pas- 
sage only. 

"  Metaph.  i.  9,  992  b.  13  sqq.; 
xiii.  6,  1080  b.  23  sq. 

'"  See  pp.  74,  329 ;  Plat  Stud. 
266  sq.,  and  cf.  Theophrastus'  ar- 
gument, 3[etaph.  p.  312,  Brand 
(Fragm.  xii.    12,  Wimm.)  against 


those  who  suppose  tho  Ir  and 
the  5v&s  aSpurros'  tovs  y&f>  «|n#- 
fAOVs  y€inrf)(rayT€s  Ktd  r&  Mv^a 
Kol  T&  ffiUfiara  crxcSby  r2XXa  va- 
paXeiirovffi  vKijv  oaop  ipaMT6fUP0i 
Kol  roaovro  fju&vov  SiiXoGrres  8rt 
T&  yi^v  kich  tiis  aopi*rrov  hvdZos, 
oToy  r6iros  koX  K€vhy  ical  &w€tp<af  (cf. 
the  P}'thagorean  theory,  Pt.  i.  376 
sq. ;  3  A),  T&  8'  aith  tS»w  apidfti^w 
Kal  ToD  ihhs  oToy  ^vxh  f^ol  6^^ 
itTTo,  xp^f'oy  y  &fjia  (time,  however, 
originates  from  both  at  once,  from 
the  indefinite  dyad  and  the  unit), 
Kcu  ovpayhy  kcu  trtpa  677  wKtim' 
rod  5"  oifpcofov  irepl  koX  r&r  Xonrwr 
ov^ffxlauf  ^Ti  voiovyrcu  /jLy^lea^.  These 
expressions  can  only  refer  to  Plato : 
for  Theophrastus  continues,  •  Sfieu- 
sippusand  tlie  rest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Xeuocrates  and  perhaps 
Histi;eus,  give  the  same  account. 
Plato,  however,  takes  the  derived 
M*XP*  ''^*^*'  €ipi7/AtVft>»',  0/  8i  (Speu- 
sippus  and  the  rest)To>y  opx^r/AOror.* 
*•  Cf  preceding  note,  and  Eu- 
demus  apud  JSimpl.  Pliys.  98  b.  m. 
(tx'hol.  300  a.  8;  End.  Fragm. 
y*\.  .Sp.  Nr.  27):  TlKd-rvy  84  t^ 
ix4ya  Koi  fiiKphy  Ktd  rh  fi^  hy  meu  rb 
aydifioKoy  koH  60-a  roinois  iirX  tovt^ 
4>€p«(  T^y  Klyrjuty  \4y€i  .  .  ,  rb  8' 
a6piarov  koXws  iiti  r^y  Kiyyiciy  ot 
TlvQay6puoi  Koi  6  IWdroffy  irrv^i- 
povffiy.  AVe  may  compare  the 
mention  made  by  Aristotle  him- 
self,  in    the    pissago  here  para- 
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he  exactly  explain  how  this  Unlimited,  or  Great-and- 
Small, — which  is  in  the  Ideas  as  in  all  things, — is 
related  to  corporeal  Matter.  Aristotle  remarks  on 
the  omission,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  how  he 
himself  arrived  at  the  actual  identification  of  the 
Unlimited  and  Matter,  whicli  cannot  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  Plato,  even  in  his  later  life.**  The  few 
further  particulars  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
respecting  these  oral  discoiu-ses  are  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  *'  but  the  statement  that  lie  added  to  the 
four  elements  Ether,  as  the  first  of  the  five  bodies,** 


phrased  by  Eudemus,  Phys.  iii.  2, 
201  b.  20,  of  the  assertion  {tvioi 
ipdffKouts) :  ir€p6Trira  koH  avi(r6TriTa 
Koi  rd  fi^  hv  sJyeu  tV  iclvriaiv^  and 
the  ol ejection  to  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  Ideas  in  Metaph.  i.  9,  992 
b.  7 :  ♦«  l^*y  ftrreu  ravra  Klyrjais 
(if  this— the  Great-and-Small — is 
to  bo  motion  )f  HrjKov  Sri  Ki»^<reTat 
TO  «t5i7.  Cf.  the  iinrog;ulated  mo- 
tion of  the  60-callod  matter  in 
the  Timseiis  (see  pp.  301  ;  303, 
UO),  and  particularly  Tim.  67 
K  (supra,  379,  3o).  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  unli- 
mited can  only  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  principle  that 
the  soul  is  the  cause  of  all 
motion  (see  p.  344)  if,  by  the  mo- 
tion "whii^h  originates  from  the 
unlimited,  is  meant  merely  the 
mutability  peculiar  to  sensible 
things,  the  change  of  Becoming 
anil  perishing.  This  is  found  else- 
where ;  cf.  p.  352,  143. 

'-  See  p.  321  sqq. 

'*  Ik>sides  the  instances  adduced, 
p.  331,  103  ;  p.  397,  23,  we  find  as 
belonging  to  these  discourses  a  de- 
finition of  man  in  Aristotle,  Anal. 


Post.  ii.  5,  92  a.  1  (cf.  Top.  vi. 
10,  148  a.  15),  similar  to  that 
in  the  Politicus,  266  A  sqq. ;  Part. 
Anim.  i.  2,  642  b.  10  sqq.,  a  classi- 
fication of  birds  from  the  9teup4- 
(Tfis  (see  46,  5; ;  Gen.  ft  corr.  ii. 
3,  330,  b.  15  (see  supra,  loc.  cit), 
a  classification  of  the  elements 
from  the  same  tre^itise;  Top.  vi. 
2,  140  a.  3,  some  Platonic  expres- 
sions. Diogenes,  iii.  80,  avowedly 
after  Aristotle,  probably  also  out 
of  the  'classifications'  (cf.  v.  23), 
gives  the  classification  of  Goods 
into  spiritual,  bodily,  and  external, 
quoted  bv  Arist.  Eth.  N.  i.  8, 
1098  b. 'l2;  cf.  Plat.  Kep.  ix. 
591  B  sqq.;  Laws,  v.  728  C 
sqq.;  but  especially  Laws,  v, 
743  E. 

"  To  prove  that  Plato  assumed 
five  air\a  fftLiiara  corresponding 
to  the  five  regular  solids,  Sim- 
plicius,  in  three  passages  (Phys. 
268  a.  n.;  Schol.  427  a.  15;  be 
Ccelo,  8  b.  16;  41  a.  1;  Karst. 
Schol.  470  a.  26 ;  474  a.  11),  quotes 
from  Xenocrates*  treatise,  ircpl  toO 
llx6,r<avos  filov^  the  words :  *  ri  fi^v 
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deserves  attention,  since,  if  true,  it  shows  a  departing 
from  his  original  doctrine,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
Pythagoreans. 

The  practical  tendency  of  the  Laws  contrasts  at 
first  sight  very  strikingly  with  the  abstract  character  of 
tl)e  enquiries  we  have  just  been  considering.  Yet  there 
are  certain  common  traits  by  which  we  can  discover  in 
both  Plato's  advanced  age.  We  find  in  each,  for  ex- 
ample, a  greater  amount  of  dogmatism,  a  decline  of 
dialectical  power  and  versatility,  a  leaning  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  a  predilection  for  mathematical 
symbols.  The  Eepublic  makes  Philosophy  the  ground- 
work of  rational  political  life,  and,  presupposing  philo- 
sophic rulers,  plans  the  State  purely  from  the  Idea ;  the 
Laws  seek  to  sliow  us  how  far,  and  through  what 
means,  the  State  may  be  adequate  to  its  task  without 
this  presupposition.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Kepublic  are  greatly  superior ;  but,  while 
Plato  at  first  never  doubted  the  practicability  of  these 
institutions,  and  placed  in  them  all  his  hopes  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind;  while  in  his  pattern  State  the 
philosopher  alone  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
govemment,^^  in  the  Laws  we  are  told*^  that  among 
gods  or  the  sons  of  gods  such  a  State  might  indeed 


iZiai  T€  Koi  fiiftrif  irdyra  rpdfrov 
itaipuv,  eci/s  tis  to  trdyruv  (rTOtx«*a 
d^iKCTO  Tuy  (ipay^  &  8^  Wvt€  trx'h' 
liar  a  Kai  awfiaTa  »v6fAa^€¥y  tis  ai- 
B4pa  Koi  vvp  Kot  68etfp  Kcd  yi)y  koI 
i4fKi*  Tho  o^ndonco  is  so  definite, 
particularly  in  tho  sbitemont  that 
J?lato  called  the  five  elements  vfyrt 
oX^y^""^^  ^^  ocGfMiTa,  tliat  vo  are 


forced  to  attribute  this  deriation 
from  his  earlier  doctrine  (men- 
tioned p.  371  sq.)  to  Pluto  himself, 
and  not  to  his  scholars  ;  on  whom 
see  cluipters  xv,  and  xvi.  (Xcno- 
crates,  Epinomis). 

'*  See  p.  483,  85. 

»«  \.  739  D  sq.,  with  which  of. 
Rep.  ix.  692  B,  vii.  807  B. 
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exist,  and  that  in  no  other  could  the  ideal  of  the  State 
be  represented,  but  that  in  this  dialogue  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  second  best.^^  The  author  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  people :  *®  he  only  wishes  to  pro- 
poimd  such  as  might  possibly  be  brought  into  operation 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  this  work  little  or  no  mention  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Platonic  system,  or  of  the 
philosophic  training  of  the  rulers.  Grod  or  Eeason  is^ 
indeed,  still  to  reign  in  the  State ;  Law  {vo/jlos)  is  ex- 
pressly defined  as  the  distribution  of  mind  or  Eeason 
{vov  hiavofiYj) ;  ^^  the  supreme  end  of  the  State  is  still 
Virtue,  and  that  happiness  of  the  citizens  which  is 
conditional  on  virtue.*®  But  this  rule  of  reason  and  of 
virtue  is  not  now  apprehended  as  the  rule  of  philo- 
sophers ;  the  wisdom  which  is  to  guide  the  State  is  not 
conceived  as  scientific  knowledge.  The  theory  of  Ideas, 
with  which  all  the  institutions  of  the  Eepublic  are 
ultimately  connected,  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Laws;  and  even  then  it  is  left  doubtful  whether 
the  Platonic  Ideas,  as  distinguished  from  the  Socratic 
concepts,  are  meant.  The  dialectical  knowledge  of 
Ideas,  which  in  the  Eepublic  is  the  goal  of  all  intel- 
lectual training,  and   the   indispensable  condition    of 


"  Against  Steinliart's  attempt 
to  invalidntu  this  explanation,  and 
represent  the  change  in  Plato's 
political  point  of  view  as  less 
than  it  really  is,  cf.  Susemihl,  ii 
619  sqq. 

'«  v.  747  D.  sq. 

"  IV.  713  A,  E(cf.715Esqq.): 


rif  ipxV  ^'^^^  ovK  feri  kolk&w 
ahroTs  oifHk  vSywv  avdupv^is:  a 
remodelling  of  the  celebrated  ex- 
pression of  the  Kepublic  (see 
note  22). 

«•  See  p.  465,  12. 
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participation  in  the  government,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
first  elements  of  the  scientific  method :  **  there  is  no 
longer  question  of  a  life-long  education  to  Philosopbj, 
such  as  the  earlier  dialogue  demands.  The  Hepublic 
hopes  for  the  realization  of  its  State  when  rulers  become 
philosophers ;  the  Laws,  when  they  become  upright  and 
prudent.  Where  the  former  speaks  of  Philosophy,  the 
latter  substitutes  morality  and  practical  wisdom : "  as 


2*  The  only  reminiscence  in  the 
Laws  of  the  scientific  demands  of 
the  Republic  is  in  the  magis- 
tracy conspicuous  above  the  gene- 
ral mawj  of  the  people  for  its 
higher  knowledge,  which  is  to 
form  the  depositary  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  state,  xii.  961  A  sqq. ; 
xi.  9.01  C  sqq.  (see  p.  .338  sq.).  From 
the  members  of  this  miigistnicy 
it  is  required  that  they  should 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
object  of  the  state  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Laws  (962  A  sq. ; 
966  K;  cf.  9,31  B  h({.)  to  irpU 
filay  i^4av  ^k  twv  -woWuv  koI  ayo- 
fiolwv  fi\4wfiy  (965  C) ;  that  they 
should  know  not  only  the  indivi- 
dual virtues,  but  the  common  es- 
sence of  virtue,  that  thoy  should 
generally  be  able  to  understand 
and  to  teach  the  true  nature  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful.  But  un- 
mistakeable  as  is  the  reference  to 
philosophy  as  the  necessary  com- 
pletion of  the  political  praxis,  the 
treatise  before  us  docs  not  go 
beyond  these  elementary  indica- 
tions. Its  object  is  not  to  des- 
cribe the  actual  .State  of  philo- 
sophers ;  and  though  from  our  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  Platonic  doctrine 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Plato,  as 
the  author  of  the  Laws,  meant 
by  the  ^la   l^4a  what  he    other- 


wise calls  the  tlBos,  or  Idea,  the 
reader  is  not  obligtKl,  either  bf 
this  expressioQ  or  by  tho  coIUle^ 
tion  in  which  it  occurs,  to  un- 
derstand more  than  the  simple 
concept.  The  Ideas  are  hers 
touched  upon  only  on  their  logi- 
cal side,  so  far  as  they  coincide 
with  the  Socratic  concepts;  there 
is  not  a  word  in  rofcrenco  to  their 
distinctive  metaphysical  determi- 
nation, nor  to  their  self-existence, 
their  objective  reality.  I.  there- 
fore, maintain  tho  correctness  of 
my  assertion  (in  tho  second  edi- 
tion of  the  present  work),  as 
against  Susemihl  and  others  (Suse- 
mihl,  ii.  576  sqq. ;  cf.  Steinliart, 
vii.  .359),  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas  in  the 
I>aws.  The  theory  of  Ideas  as 
such  is  not  mentioned  there.  To 
avoid  any  misunderstanding,  how- 
ever, I  liave  altcrttl  the  wording 
of  the  above. 

^'  With  the  pasAigo  in  the 
I^ws,  iv.  712  C  sqq.,  compsire 
Rep.  V.  473  C  sqq.,  e.g.  in  the 
Laws:  Srcw  tls  ravrhy  ry  ippovuv 
Tc  Kol  <rci»0ooyti¥  rj  /urylcrrrr  5m«- 
fiis  iv  iyBpcffirfff  (v/xitco-y},  r6r(  vo- 
\irtias  Tfis  iiplffrfis  iced  vi^uty 
r&y  roioiroty  ^vvrai  ycVcacs,  &XX«s 
8<  oif  fi4i  voT€  ytyrtreu ;  in  the 
KepuUic:    iiiy    /i^    ol     ^iAcm-o^ 
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to  morality  and  wisdom  being  only  attainable  through 
Philosophy,  nothing  definite  is  said.^  But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  philosophic  basis  of  political  life  disappears, 
the  religious  basis  becomes  more  prominent.  There  is 
a  solemnity  and  devoutness  in  the  very  style  and  tone 
of  the  Laws ;  and  throughout,  the  gods  play  a  most 
important  part."  This  trait  has  a  still  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  contents  of  the  dialogue.  The  whole 
constitution  is  made  to  depend  on  religion.  Even  in 
the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  new  city  the  first  thing  i» 
to  make  sure  that  oracles  and  demons  do  not  inhabit 
it.  The  work  of  legislation  is  to  be  begun  by  the 
invocation  of  the  gods :  the  direction  of  it,' both  general 
and  particular,  is  to  be  confided  to  them.  All  good 
that  is  to  be  found  in  political  life  is  their  gift :  the 
highest  end  of  all  endeavour  is  to  become  like  them, 
the  best  means  of  happiness  is  to  honour  them.  Every 
part  of  the  country  is  to  be  consecrated  to  some  god, 
hero,  or  daemon :  tutelary  deities  are  to  preside  over 
tlie  different  classes  of  the  citizens.  Sacrifices,  feasts 
and  sacred  choruses  are  to  be  the  most  important 
business  of  the  citizens  all  their  life  long.  The  trans- 
gressor of  the  laws,  whether  of  petty  laws  or  great,  sins 
directly  against  the  gods.  The  settlement  of  religious 
institutions  is  a  weighty  and  difficult  matter :  the  viola- 
tion  of  these  institutions   the   most   dreadful  of  all 


fiauTiKt^KTUffiy  .  .  .  irol  rovro  cit  rah-  ready   quoted,    xii.    965    A    sqq., 

rhy  ^vfiir4<ry,  i^rofjUf  re  iroXiriic^  we  can   only  get,  with  tho  help 

Koi  <fnKo<ro<piaj  .  .  .  obx  Ion  kok&v  of  the  Republic,  a  very  indefinite 

iraiKa  reus   trSXtaty,  k.t.A..  ;  cf.  p.  conclusion. 

467.  **  Cf.  Plat.  Stud.  71  sqq. 
*'  Even  from  the    passage  al- 
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i^rimes.^  Considerable  importance  is  ascribed  to  the 
daemons  and  heroes;  the  former  especially  are  reverenced 
next  to  the  gods,  as  the  lords  and  masters  of  men  and  their 
helpers  amidst  the  ills  of  life.^  In  the  Laws  as  in  the 
Bepublic  there  is  a  demand  for  a  purification,  if  a  less 
thorough  one,^^  of  the  popular  £edth  from  all  that  is 
unworthy  in  it  and  dangerous  to  morals ;  *•  and  while 
religious  belief  is  grounded  on  law  and  tradition,® 
and  blasphemous  doctrines  are  threatened  with  heavy 
penalties,'®  there  is  yet  to  be  added  to  this  belief  a 
conviction  based  upon  intelligence.  To  this  end,  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  their  care  for  men,  and  their 
incorruptible  justice,  are  demonstrated  in  detail.*^ 
Mathematics  are  then  brought  into  connection  with 
theology,  in  a  way  very  characteristic  of  the  Laws, 
and  of  its  intermediate  position  between  the  ordinary 
and    tlie    philosophic  stand-point.      In  the   scientific 


=»  Cf.  Plat.  Stud.  p.  46 ;  Laws, 
V.  747  E;  iv.  712  B;  xi.  934  C; 
ii.  60.3  C  ;  665  A :  iii.  691  D  sqq.; 
iv.  715  E  sqq. :  xii.  941  A  sq. ;  vii. 
799  A  sqq. ;  viii.  835  E ;  848  D ; 
V.  729  E  sq. ;  738  D ;  xii.  946  15 
sqq. :  953  E :  viii.  842  E  sq. ;  xi. 
917  D  :  920  D  sqq. ;  x.  909  E;  ix. 
854  A ;  X.  884  A.  Eurtlier  refer- 
■ences,  p.  473. 

••  See  iv.  717  B;  v.  738  D ;  747 
E;  vi.  771  I>;  vii.  801  E ;  818  C; 
viii.  848  I) ;  ix.  853  C ;  877  A  ;  x. 
906  A:  xi.  914B. 

"  Sec  p.  463  sq.  I  cannot 
nttribiit<?  any  weight  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  visible  gods 
i(the  stars)  and  those  who  are 
•worshipi>ed   in  images,  xi.  930  E 


sq.  The  words  KoBdvtp  ol  merk 
pifioy  orrej  0fol,  x.  904  A,  in  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand, 
give  no  suitable  meaning,  and 
appear  to  be  a  gloss.  Wo  cannot 
appeal  to  this  passage  to  prove 
that  Plato  in*  the  Laws  treats*  the 
popular  gods  merely  as  symbols  of 
the  real  gods. 

-'*  Susemihl,  ii.  588,  with  reftr- 
enco  to  vii.  804  A  sq. ;  xi.  930  E 
sq. ;  ix.  870  D  eq. ;  872  D  aqq. ; 
and  elsewhere. 

^  As  ix.  927  A  with  regard  to 
the  belief  in  immortality. 

»•  X.  907  D  sqq. ;  see  p.  473. 

»'  X.  880  B-907  D;  bcc  -.463 
sqq. 
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-exposition  of  his  metaphysics,  Plato  had  approxi- 
mated considerably  to  the  Pjrthagoreans ;  but  in  the 
Laws,  Mathematics  altogether  take  the  place  of  Philo- 
sophy. He  is  not  satisfied,  even  now,  with  the  ordinary 
education  by  means  of  music  and  gymnastic  ;  the  higher 
dialectical  education  he  purposely  sets  aside ;  nothing, 
therefore,  remains  but  to  close  with  that  which  ought 
properly  to  be  a  preparatory  stage  of  Philosophy, — 
a  mediatising  between  Opinion  and  dialectical  Thought, 
— ^viz.  mathematical  science.  In  this  we  must  now 
seek  for  that  perfecting  of  ordinaiy  morality  which 
in  the  original  Platonic  State  had  been  eflFected  by 
Philosophy. 

There  are  two  things,  according  to  the  Laws,'* 
which  afford  a  firm  foundation  for  the  fear  of  God,  and 
alone  make  a  man  capable  of  filling  a  public  office, 
and  of  entering  into  the  guild  of  the  more  highly 
cultivated.  The  one  is  that  he  should  be  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  the  body.  The  other, 
that  he  should  recognise  the  reason  that  directs  the 
heavenly  bodies,  should  acquire  the  necessary  musical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  and  should  apply  it  to 
the  harmonious  formation  of  his  character.  Instead 
of  pure  Philosophy,  we  have  here  the  mathema- 
tics which,  in  their  combination  with  religion, 
music,  and  ethics,  are  peculiar  to  the  Pythagoreans. 
Mathematics,  we  are  assured,  are  not  only  of  the 
greatest  use  in  life  and  in  all  the  arts,  but  they 
also  arouse  the  imderstandingit  make  the  unteachable 

»*  xii.  067  D  8q. 
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due  ill',  uiiil  the  dull  iuventive."'*  They  are  especial 
valuable  to  religion,  for  they  teach  us  to  recogni 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  ordering  of  the  sta 
and  prevent  our  blaspheming  the  heavenly  gods  i 
false  assertions  concerning  their  courses.**  Hen 
arises  the  principle^*  that  the  whole  economy 
our  lives,  even  to  the  smallest  particulars,  must  i 
precisely  and  symmetrically  determined  by  number  ai 
measure.  Hence  the  emphasis  with  which  citizens 
the  State  are  enjoined  to  honoiu:  similarity  and  equalit 
and  sameness  and  agreement,  in  number  and  in  i 
that  is  fair  and  good.^^  Hence  the  value  that  is  set  ( 
a  classification  of  the  citizens  as  perfect  and  accura 
as  it  can  be  made.^^  Hence,  too,  the  preference  f 
arithmetical  enumerations,  by  which  this  work  is  di 
tinguished  above  all  Plato's  other  works.'*  There  a 
be  no  doubt  that  we  are  now  on  a  difFerent  lev 
from   that  of  the  Republic  ;**  the  only  question 

"  V.  747  A  sq.  the  quantitative  relation  in  trhi 

'*  vii.  821  A  sqq. ;   xii.  967  I)  the  mathematical   element  stan 

Fq.      It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  to    the    other    elements   is    di£ 

that  an    enquiry    into  the   Being  rent    in    this  place.      Philosopl 

of  God  is  forbidilen   in  the  first  proper.  Dialectics  (to  \rhich  M 

of  these    passages  (Cic.  N.   D.  i.  thomatics    is    elsewhere    suborc 

J  2,   30;    Clemens,  Strom,  v.   585  nated),  receives  a   not    very  de 

B,  &c. ;   cf.  Ast  ad  loc.).      Plato  nite  consideration  at  the  end 

is  finding  fault  with  the  prevalent  the  whole  treatise:    r.  p.   811, 

prejudice   against    Meteorosophy ;  In   the  rest   of  the   exposition 

cf.  Krische,  Forschungen,  i.  187  sq.  withdraws,  and  mathematics  tak 

■*  V.  746  D  sq.  its  place.     If,  on  tlie  other  hai 

"  V.  741  A.  the  accurate  classification  of  t 

"  V.  737  E  sq. ;  cf.  745  B;  vi.  citizen  society,  the  jpedantiy  {9\ 

766  B;  771  A  sqq.  KpoXoyta,  v.   746  E)    noticed 

■•  For  proofs,  cf.  Plat  Stud.  48.  Plato  himself,  of  determining  evei 

**  Susemihl,    ii.    591    sqq.,    is  thing  according  to    nnml«r   a 

quite  light  in  referring  to  kindred  proportion,  be  intended  to  scr 

expressions  in  other  writings ;  but  practical  ends,  it  cannot  be  m 
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whether  Plato  had  himself  abandoned  his  earlier  point 
of  view^  or  had  merely  exchanged  it,  in  regard  to  hia 
readers,  for  another  that  was  more  generally  compre- 
hensible. 

As  the  ethics  of  the  Laws  are  no  longer,  like  those 
of  the  Bepublic,  founded  on  Philosophy,  they  must 
necessarily  assume  an  altered  form.  Tlie  Laws,  indeed^ 
still  recognise  four  chief  virtues,^^  but  the  concept  and 
mutual  relation  of  these  virtues  is  by  no  means  the 
same.  The  requirement  of  a  strictly  philosophic  educa- 
tion being  now  abandoned,  there  appears  in  the  place 
of  scientific  cognition,  practical  good  sense  or  under- 
standing, which,  in  itself,  presupposes  no  higher  know- 
ledge. Instead  of  intellectual  wisdom,  the  Laws  speak 
more  vaguely,  and  rather  with  reference  to  action,  of 
prudential  wisdom,  or  sagacity  {<f)p6vT)ais) ;  and  in 
this  we  can  only  recognise  ordinary  virtue.  Prudence 
or  sagacity  consists  in  harmonising  all  inclinations 
and  aversions  with  reason.**  This,  according  to  Plato, 
is  also  the  essence  of  temperance  or  self-control 
(croj^/ooo-ui'i;) ;  which  here  so  entirely  coincides  with 
wisdom,  that  it  is  even  said  to  include  it  in  itself,  — 


taken  that,  as  opposed  to  the  quan- 
titative eqiuility  to  bo  obtained 
in  this  way,  the  qualitatiye  differ- 
ences of  men  and  their  relations 
are  inadequate. 

<•  i.  631  C:  of  diyine  Goods, 
the  first  is  <pp6rn(rif,  the  second 
the  ad^pcty  ^xfjc^s  ^lf,  in  9k  roCrmw 
/act'  &y8pfffaf  itpaBiimev  rpirov  hp 
tXri  BiKaiotr^f  rhaprw  tk  ia^^ia, 
Cf.  632  E;  xii.  963  C;  cf.  x.  906 
35. 


^1  iii.  6S9  A  sqq.  The  greatest 
ignorance  is  the  itw^via  k6^s  tm 
jca)  ^i^ff  vphf  'Hiv  fcari  \Ayw 
96^ay ;  the  main  point  in  ^p6rn<ns 
is  the  aufi^pla  in  this  respect. 
The  man  in  whom  this  is  found, 
is  to  be  called  wise  {tro^, 
vo^a),  however  wanting  he  may 
be  in  other  knowledge.  Cf.  688 
A :  the  highest  virtue  is  ^yfiffts 
fcal  povs  Ktd  96^a  fMr*  Koan6s  re  koI 
i-KtBvfdca  robots  kieofkiifyfs. 
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to  be  that  which  makes  us  like  Crod,  and  firom 
which  all  other  excellences  derive  their  value.*^  Cou- 
rage, on  the  contrary,  is  decidedly  depreciated  in 
the  Laws.  It  is  represented  as  the  least  and  worst 
part  of  virtue,  a  merely  natural  quality  which  is 
not  necessarily  combined  with  wisdom,  and  is  shared 
with  children  and  with  animals  :^^  l^slation  must, 
therefore,  be  directed  to  the  education  of  the  citizens 
in  temperance  rather  than  courage.**  In  all  these 
details  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  notion  of  vir- 
tue is  alone  presuiDposed.**  That  deeper  conception 
which  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  an  internal  rela- 
tion between  the  parts  of  the  soul  is  wanting,  and 
must  be  wanting,  because  the  tripartite  division  of  the 
soul  is  itself  passed  over  in  silence.*^  Justice,  the 
essence  of  which  the  Republic  had  sought  in  the 
harmony  of  the  parts  of  the  soul,  is  here  more  popularly 
designated  as  a  mixture  of  the  other  virtues ;  *^  this 


"  iv.  710  A;  716  C;  iii.  696  B 
eqq. 

"  i.  630  E  8q.;  xii.  963  E;  cf. 
i.  630  CD;  631  C;  667  A  and 
supra,  p.  451,  46.  We  find  a  si- 
milar  statement  (iv.  710A)  as  to 
<ru^po<r6vrjf  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  treated  as  a  mere  natural  dispo- 
sition ;  from  this  UrifMris  ffv^p6- 
iritrri^  the  inclination  to  temperance 
innate  even  in  children  and  ani- 
mals, <ru<f>po(r^yri  in  a  higher  sense, 
including  in  itself  knowledge,  is 
distinguished.  The  expressions  as 
to  courage  are  not  thus  modified : 
they  mostly  relate  to  courage  as  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which 
it  is  not  when  regarded  as  a  mere 
natural  disposition.     In   spite  of 


Susemihrs  opposition  (ii.  615  sq.), 
I  cannot  withdraw  the  view  ex- 
pressed here,  however  strange  it 
may  seem  to  him. 

**  See  the  first  two  books,  from 
633  C  onwards. 

**  Cf.  also  V.  733  E  sq.  and 
Plat.  Stud.  35. 

"  Even  in  iii.  689  A;  ix.  863  B,E, 
this  is  hardly  intimated.  The  dull 
argumentation,  i.  626  D  sqq.,  seems 
to  be  directed  not  against  that 
doctrine  itself,  but  only  against 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
an  internal  strife  in  the  soul  if  a 
man  is  to  speak  of  a  victory  over 
himself. 

*^  See  note  40,  and  p.  476  sq. 
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only  conveys  an  uncertain  hint  that  it  is  the  virtue 
which  comprehends  them  all.  This  dialogue  treats 
solely  ofthe  virtue  which  is  possible  without  philosophic 
culture,  and  apprehends  that  virtue  simply  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  common  observation. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  main  content  of  the 
Laws,  the  outline  of  the  constitution.  The  philo- 
sophic absolutism  of  the  Bepublic  is  in  principle  given 
up;  its  very  first  condition,  a  special  class  of  philo- 
sophers, trained  and  perpetuated  by  regular  scientific 
instruction,  is  absent.  Of  the  three  ranks  in  the 
Eepublic,  the  Laws  in  fact  recognise  only  the  second.** 
The  first,  as  before  remarked,  does  not  exist ;  the  third 
is  excluded  from  the  community  of  citizens,  for  trade 
and  agriculture  are  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
foreigners  and  slaves.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
the  citizens  are  to  receive  essentially  the  same  educa- 
tion, and  are  in  the  same  stage  of  culture,  as  that 
assigned  in  the  Republic  to  the  warriors.  The  problem 
of  the  Laws,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  best  of  this 
element,  to  discover  what  constitution  and  manner  of 
life  are  most  adapted  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  this  con- 
stitution must  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Republic,  even  though  the  latter  may  still  remain  the 
ideal  which  is  ^constantly  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  is  to 
be  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Among  these  inevitable  alterations  we  find,  in  the 
first  place,  that  particular  legislation  which  Plato  had 

^"  Cf.  Hermann  De  vcstigiis  in-    libros    indagandis,    Marb»    1836» 
Btitutorum  veterum,  imprimis  Atti-    p.  9. 
corum^    per  Platonis  de  Legibus 
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liefore  repudiated^  becomes  a  necessity  in  snch  a  state 
as  we  are  now  considering.  The  perfect  statesman^ 
indeed  (this  is  reiterated  in  the  Laws*®),  should  have 
no  law  set  over  him ;  for  knowledge  can  never  be  the 
servant  of  another,  but  must  everywhere  take  the  com- 
mand. This  perfect  statesman,  however,  is  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  hence  the  attempt  of  the  Laws  to  seek  oat 
the  best  possible  substitute  in  the  State  which  is  without 
him.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  very  contingency  which 
Plato  had  foreseen  in  the  Politicus :  we  must  choose 
the  second  best  alternative,  law  and  order,  which 
cannot,  indeed,  provide  for  all  cases,  though  they  can 
for  the  greater  number/*  The  law  must  fill  the  place 
of  the  true  ruler.  While,  therefore,  in  the  Republic, 
Plato  had  entered  very  slightly  into  the  details  of 
legislation,  he  now  enlarges  greatly  upon  them.  All 
the  circumstances  of  life,  down  to  the  most  trivial,  are 
regulated  by  definite  enactments.*^  Nothing  is  more 
urgently  insisted  on  than  obedience  to  the  laws,  of 
which  the  magistrates  are  merely  the  ministers  or 
servants;*^  against  nothing  are  we  more  earnestly 
warned  than  innovations  in  the  existing  institutions.** 
Where  true  knowledge  exists,  laws  are  troublesome 
and  superfluous;  where  true  knowledge  is  wanting, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  the  legislation  should  be  as 
precise  and  rigid  as  possible.   Yet,  even  upon  this  sup- 

*•  See  p.  468,  25  and  p.  472,  40.  necossarily  passed  over  eren  by  the 

»•  ix.  875  C  sq.  Laws,  viii.  843  E;  846  B. 

»'  Laws,  loc.  cit. ;  cf.  Polit.  297         **  E.g.  iv.  716  B  sqq. ;  v.  729 

P;  300  A  sqq.;  supra,  p.  468,  25,  D;  Ti,  762  E. 
26.  "  Cf.  vii.  797  A  8qq. ;  ii.  656  C 

*«  Some  particular    points    are  sqq. ;  xii.  949  E ;  vi.  772  C. 
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position,  the  principle  of  knowledge  is  to  be  so  far 
recognised  that  the  citizens  are  not  to  obey  the 
laws  mechanically,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
necessity.^  If  men  are  destitute  of  philosophic 
knowledge,  they  can  at  least  act  from  right  opi- 
nion. Hence  those  special  preambles  to  the  laws,*^ 
which  would  be  unsuitable  for  actual  legislation,^^ 
but  may  easily  be  accoimted  for  in  this  work, 
from  its  intermediate  position  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  ideal  State,  the  problem  it  sets  itself, 
and  the  stage  of  culture  it  presupposes  in  its  ci- 
tizens. 

If  we  enquire  further  into  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  we  shall  see  that  an  aristocracy  of  the  wise,  such 
as  Plato  at  first  demanded,  is  here  impossible,  for  the 
reason  already  given.  A  class  of  philosophers,  able, 
by  their  superior  knowledge,  to  direct  the  com- 
monwealth from  a  higher  point  of  view,  does  not 
exist  in  the  State  of  the  Laws.  This  State  is  restricted 
to  ordinary  virtue,  and  right  opinion  the  basis  of 
that  virtue.  Ordinary  virtue  consists  in  a  plurality 
of  particular  activities,  and  has   no   clear   conscious- 


"  Cf.  also  xii.  951  B. 

"  Seo  iv.  719  A-723  D,  where 
tbcy  are  defended  as  the  only 
suitable  way  of  introducing  laws 
to  free  men.  Plato  expressly 
remarks  (722  B,  £)  that  no  law- 
giver has  published  such  introduc- 
tions to  his  laws ;  and,  indeed,  to 
do  so  would  not  be  at  all  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  legislation.  That 
spirit  is  quite  foreign  to  the  8o- 
cratico -Platonic   principle,  of  ac- 


tion being  only  valuable  when  it 
proceeds  from  firco  personal  con- 
TJction.  Hence,  Hermann  (loo. 
cit.  p.  21 ;  Plat.  706,  following 
Bentley  and  Heyno)  rightly  rejects 
later  prooemia  to  the  Lawn  of 
Zalpukus  and  Charondas  (Cic 
Legg.  ii.  6,  14  sq. :  Stob.  Floril. 
44,  20,  40),  however  genuine  in 
appearance. 

*'  Posidonius,  ap.  Seneca  ep.  94, 
38,  censures  them. 
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ness  of  the  internal  imity  and  interdependence  of 
these.**  The  highest  that  it  can  attain  is  a  just  mean, 
which  results  from  the  harmonious  combination  of  all 
the  moral  qualities.*^  The  state  which  is  limited  to 
this  kind  of  virtue,  instead  of  the  uniform  guidance 
of  all  its  elements  by  sovereign  knowledge,  must  be 
content  with  such  a  mingling  and  blending  of  those 
elements  as  will  guard  against  transgression  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left.  In  the  Laws  the  ultimate 
.^A  goal  of  ethics  is  the  union  of  coiu»ge  and  temperance; 
and  the  highest  problem  of  politics  is  the  imion  of 
order  and  freedom.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  end  is 
attained,  not  by  conceptual  knowledge,  but  by  the  prac- 
tical skill  or  tact  which  supplements  and  controls  ten- 
dencies that  are  opposite,  and  in  themselves  one-sided, 
by  means  of  each  other.  The  main  point  of  view  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Laws  is  the  right  apportionment  of 
political  power,  the  limitation  of  the  different  authorities 
each  by  each.^  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mixed  constitution, 
and  may  be  set  out  in  detail  as  follows.  ^^  The  ^sen- 
tial  conditions  of  all  sound  political  life  are  Unity  and 
Freedom.^^  Unity  is  brought  about  by  monarchical,. 
Freedom  by  democratic,  institutions.  Monarchy  and 
democracy  are  therefore  the  fundamental  political 
forms :  the  perfection   of  a  commonwealth  ^  consists 


»»  See  p.  ISO. 

»•  See  p.  214. 

••  Cf.  iii.  691  C  sqq.,  where 
(693  B)  it  is  expressly  observed 
that  this  demand  coincides  with 
the  one  elsewhere  mentioned,  riz. 
that  legislation   should  aspire   to 


virtue     and    knowledge     (see    p» 
466  sq.). 

•'  iii.  693  D  sqq. ;  701  D  sq. 

^poirfi<reus. 

"  As  in  Sparta,  where  thcv  suc- 
ceed best,  but  still  not  suflBcieiitly. 
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in  their  being  properly  blended.^  If  cither  of  these 
elements  gains  absolute  ascendancy  (as  monarchy 
among  the  Persians,  or  democracy  among  the  Athe- 
nians), if  one  part  of  the  nation  has  unlimited 
power,  then,  instead  of  the  common  ^eal,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rulers  will  be  sought  as  the  highest  end, 
freedom  and  imity  will  perish ;  the  state  will  be  un- 
worthy of  its  name.®*  In  reality,  however,  as  Aristotle 
observes,®*  the  institutions  which  the  Laws  combine 
with  democracy  are  not  so  much  monarchical  as 
oligarchical.  For  example,  the  character  of  a  govern- 
ment is  made  to  depend  principally  on  its  laws  con- 
cerning the  education  and  appointment  of  magistrates. 
We  are  told  that  in  such  appointments  the  aristocratic 
form  of  election  must  be  combined  with  the  democratic 
form  of  the  lot.  This,  however,  is  avowedly  only  a 
concession  required  by  the  obvious  necessities  of  the 
case.  The  higher  equality,  political  justice  proper, 
consists  in  assigning  the  greatest  share  of  honour  and 
power  to  the  wisest  and  best.  But  as  to  carry  out  this 
principle  uncompromisingly  would  be  very  irritating 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  legislators  are  compelled 
to  unite  with  the  higher  equality,  common  equality,  by 
which  all  share  alike.  The  lot  must  therefore  be 
superadded  to  election  ;  for  here  everyone  is  on  a  par, 
and  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  yet  for  this  very 
reason,  the  use  of  the  lot  is  to  be  limited  as  much  as 

*«  Cf.  yi.  756  E:  tiopapxuais  mSl  701  E;  697  D;   698  A  sq.;  Tiii. 

87}/u)fcpartiC7}s  iroKir^ias,  ^t  &«i  8ci  832  B  sq. 
fi§<rtv9iy  tV  iroKirtiay.  ••  PoUt.  ii.  6,  1266  a.  1  eqq, 

•»  ir.  712  E;  7H  B;   716  B; 
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poflrible.^^  The  criterion  of  wealth  ^  too  is  faronglit 
to  bear  upon  the  matter;  dmss  electiooB^  are  to 
be  combined  with  the  general  election,  and  in  the» 
the  higher  and  richer  ranks  are  allowed  Reverd 
nnmistakeable  advantages.^  Thus  there  are  three 
essentially  different  political  prinoiples  which  this 
work  attempts  to  reconcile:  the  preference  of  merit, 
the  privilege  of  property,  the  equal  rights  of  alL 
Aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  are  to  be  united 
to  form  a  mixed  govemment.^^ 

With  regard  to  the  exercise  and  distribution  of 
public  authority,  all  legislation,  except  that  v^ich 
concerns  the  alteration  of  existing  laws,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  thirty*seven  guardians  of  the  law,  whose 


•^  vi.  756  1^-758  A;  759  B ;  768 
B;  cf.  iii.  690  B  sq. 

••  V.  744  B. 

••  According  to  four  property- 
dasses;  see  v.  744  C  sq. ;  vi.  754 
I)  sq.,  and  Hermann,  loc.  cit. 
86. 

^'  Equally  many  are  to  be  chosen 
out  of  all  the  property-classes, 
"while  the  higher  classes  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  smaller;  again,  the 
higher  classes  are  to  be  obliged 
to  participate  in  the  whole  elec- 
tion, whereas  among  the  lower 
classes  this  is  only  uie  case  with 
a  part.  See  next  note  and  Aristotle 
loc.  cit. 

'*  Cf,  the  directions  as  to  the 
election  of  the  different  mAgis* 
trates,  vi.  753  A-768  E.  We 
inay  take  as  example  the  rules 
about  the  /SovA^,  756  B  sqq. 
I'his  magistracy  is  to  consist  of  360 
members,  a  fourth  part  of  whom  be- 
longs to  each  of  the  four  property 
classes.     In  order   to    determine 


these,  a  list  of  candidates  out  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  is  ob- 
tained by  a  general  election  of  the 
people.  In  this  election,  however, 
only  the  noembers  of  the  first  two 
classes  are  absolutely  bound  to 
participate,  while  the  members  of 
the  third  class  are  obliged  to 
choose  only  the  candidates  out  of 
the  three  firsts  aod  those  of  the 
fourth  only  out  of  the  two  first. 
From  each  list  of  candidates  thus 
180  men  for  each  class  are 
marked  out  by  a  general  election, 
in  which  every  one  is  obliged  to 
take  part  under  penalty.  Half 
of  these  are  chosen  by  lot  for 
actual  entrance  into  the  jBouAi^ 
after  a  preliminary  examination 
in  the  legal  qualifications.  These 
are  then  divided  into  twelve  sec- 
tions (called  Prytanies,  vi.  755  E ; 
760  A;  766  B;  xii.  953  C),  each 
of  which  has  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  government  for  one 
month. 
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further  duty  it  is  to  classify  the  citizens  according 
to  their  amount  of  property.^'  When  the  laws  require 
to  be  changed,  there  must  be  a  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and  the  oracle.^'  Civil 
causes  that  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration  are  to 
be  decided  in  the  lower  courts  by  tribimals  formed 
of  neighbours,  and  popular  tribunals  elected  by  lot ; 
and  in  the  higher  courts,  by  a  supreme  tribimal 
chosen  with  public  observances  by  a  collective  body  of 
official  persons.  All  graver  ofifences  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  tribunal ;  but  crimes  against  the  State  are  to 
be  brought  before  the  whole  people.^*  The  supreme 
authority  in  the  government  is  the  council,^*  which 
has   a    number    of   civil   functionaries^^    under    and 


"  vi.  770  A  sqq. ;  764  D.  These 
guardiann  are  choseu  by  100  elec- 
tors being  appointed  by  a  double 
general  voting,  and  these  latter 
<:hoosing  the  37  out  of  themselves. 
The  guardians  may  not  be  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  70  years 
old;  vi  763  B;  766  A. 

'•  vi.  772  C. 

'*  vi.  766  D  sqq. ;  ix.  S56  C ; 
856  E;  871  D;  877  B.  Of  the 
further  determinations  concerning 
administrative  and  penal  justice, 
throe  are  especially  to  be  noticed : 
the  abolition  of  the  dnttitoaia  (i.e. 
the  affidaTits  of  the  two  parties  as 
to  their  evidence),  because  it  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  false  oaths  and 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  oath 
(zii.  948  B  sqq.) ;  the  division  of 
-wrongs  into  such  as  are  done  de- 
signedly, such  as  are  done  unde- 
signedly, and  such  as  are  done 
under  the  influence  of  passion  (ix. 
860  C-862  C;  866  D  sqq.);.  the 
abolition    of   the    confiscation  of 


property,  of  complete  hfrtitia  and 
of  fOl  other  penalties  which  extend 
to  posterity  (ix.  866  A,  C;  866 
C). 

"  See  note  71. 

""^  Priests,  temple-keepers,  and 
interpreters,  the  first  chosen  from 
the  elder  citizens  by  lot,  but  only 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  vi.  769  A 
sqq.;  Agronomi,  60  in  number, 
who  form  the  country  police,  and 
employ  a  part  of  the  young  men  in 
maintaining  order,  fordfication, 
road-making,  and  other  generally 
useful  worlu,  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  them  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  (760  A  sqq.) ;  Asty- 
nomi  and  AgcHranomi,  who  are 
occupied  with  the  city  police,  pub- 
lic works,  etc,  763  C  sqq. ;  Stra- 
tegi,  Hipparchs,  Taxiarchs,  Py- 
laxchs,  chosen  out  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the 
lower  places  are  occupied  by  the 
Qtiategi,  766  B  sqq. 
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beside  it.  The  popular  assembly,  which  in  Atheng 
finally  appropriated  all  the  power  to  itself,  is  scarcely 
mentioned;  its  whole  activity  is  confined  to  elec- 
tions, and  judgments  on  state-crimes.  This  is  an 
important  limitation  of  the  democratic  element ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  element  reappears  strongly  in 
the  principle  that  all  civil  officers,  before  entering  on 
their  duties,  are  to  have  their  legal  qualifications 
tested,^^  and  on  leaving  office  are  to  give  an  account  of 
their  administration ;  a  special  court  is  appointed  to 
receive  these  statements,  the  members  being  chosen 
by  the  people  in  repeated  general  elections  J*  Plato  in 
this  follows  the  customs  of  his  country :  indeed,  the 
pattern  of  the  existing  states  of  Greece  throughout 
imderlies  the  whole  political  organism  of  his  con- 
stitution. There  is,  however,  as  close  an  approach  to 
the  type  of  the  Republic  as  the  difference  of  pre- 
suppositions allows,  in  two  other  ordinances  of  a  more 
specific  kind.  A  functionary,  declared  to  be  the 
highest  officer  in  the  State,  and  therefore  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,"  is  appointed  to  preside  over  instruc- 
tion and  education,  and  to  supervise  all  music  and 
poetry,  in  which  duties  he  is  to  be  allowed  the 
assistance  of  subordinates.®^  And  while  education  is 
thus  provided  for,  express  means  are  devised  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  public  opinion,  first 
among   the   rulers,   and    through    them    among    the 

"  See  on  this  So«ri/uao'ia,  vi.  763         "  tI.  766  D  sqq.;  cf.  vii.  801  B; 

E;  764  D;  766  D;  766E;769D;  808  E;  813  B;  xi.  936  A. 
760  A;  767D,  &c.  ••  vL  764   C  sqq.;    vii.   813  C 

'•  xii.  946  B  sqq. ;  cf.  ri.  761  E ;  sqq. 
774  B;  xi.  881K 
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community  at  large.  A  council  **  is  to  be  formed, 
consisting  of  the  most  tried  and  proved  guardians,  to 
be  the  anchor  of  the  State,®*  and,  like  the  Synhedria 
among  the  Pythagoreans,®*  to  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  ordering  of  the  conmionwealth.  The  members 
of  this  council  must  be  distinguished  above  all  the 
other  citizens  for  that  higher  culture  which  haa 
already  been  mentioned;®*  they  are  to  possess  not 
merely  true  opinions,  but  real  intelligence.  ®*  Here 
we  see  plainly  a  substitute  for  the  philosophic  rulers 
of  the  Eepublic.®®  We  are  also  told®^  that  it  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  course  of  their  educa- 
tion what  these  elected  ones  are  to  learn,  and  how 
much  time  they  are  to  devote  to  each  subject.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  after  all  they  cannot 
attain  to  ethical  and  political  wisdom  without  a  more 
comprehensive  scientific  training,  and  consequently 
that  the  State  of  the  Laws,  should  its  actualization 
be  attempted,  must  again  tend  towards  the  philosophic 
State  of  the  Republic.  There  are  other  indications 
of  a  similar  nature.®®      But  as  the  rest  of  the  govem- 


"  xii.  960  B-968  E;  961  C  sqq. 

^  AyKvpa  irdffJis  rris  v6\§ws,  961 
C. 

"  See  Tol.  i.  276. 

"  See  note  21 ;  and  pp.  626, 627. 

"  i.  632  C. 

■•  Cf.  too  the  ordinance  requir- 
ing that  a  man  shaU  be  60 
years  old  to  participate  in  the 
council,  and  that,  together  with 
the  members  proper,  yonnser  men 
are  to  be  chosen  as  their  assis- 
tants (xii.  951  G;  961  A;  964  D 
sq.;  946  A;  vi.  766  A;    cf.  766 


D  and  supra,  p.  480,  69),  be- 
sides the  name  ^^Xaiccs,  and  the 
remark  that  they  correspond  to  the 
element  of  reason  in  man,  xii. 
962  G ;  964  B  sqq. ;  cf.  supra,  474, 
44. 

•^  968  C  sq. 

^  Especially  xii.  951  B  sq. :  all 
laws  are  incomplete  and  of  uncer- 
tain stability  so  long  as  they  ap- 
peal only  to  custom  and  not  to 
judgment  (yrcS/xij).  They,  there- 
fore, who  are  led  to  this  judgment 
by  a  nobler  nature  ought  to  be 


I 
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ment  is  in  no  way  based  upon  this  council  of  the  wiie^ 
and  as  the  council  itself  is  not  incorporated  into  the 
organism  of  the  State  by  any  definite  official  sphere  <rf 
action,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  and  uncertainty 
«bout  the  whole  scheme. 

As  in  the  constitution,  so  in  social  regulations,  the 
Laws  seek  to  mediate  between  the  theories  of  the  Repu- 
blic and  ordinary  conditions.  Community  of  gfoods  is 
abandoned  as  impracticable ;  ^^  but  in  order  to  approach 
it  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to  guard  on  the  one  hand 
against  poverty,  and  on  the  other  against  inordinate 
wealth,  both  being  generally  incompatible  with  virtue,^ 
<x)mplete  equality  of  landed  property  on  the  Spartan 
model  is  introduced.  The  number  of  citizens  is  fixed 
at  5,040  :  should  there  be  any  danger  of  exceeding  this 
niunber,  the  increase  of  children  is  to  be  restricted; 
otherwise  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  emigration  of 
colonists  and  the  admission  of  foreigners  are  to  serve 
the  same  end.^^  Among  these  5,040  citizens,  the  land 
is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  which  are  to 
descend  inalienably  from  father  to  sons ;  in  case  of 
a  man  having  no  sons,  he  must  adopt  some.'^  A 
fixed  proportion,  never  to  be  exceeded,  is  established 
in  the  case  of  moveable  property.  According  to  the 
amount  which  they  possess  of  such  property,  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  four  classes.*^     Lastly,  with  a 


songht  out  everywhere,  even  from 
without;  for  such  contemplative 
fltudy  (9cwp(a)i8  quite  indispensablo. 

••  V.  739  b  sq. ;  see  note  16. 

••  V.  742  D  sqq. 

••  V.  737  C  sqq. ;  740  C  sq. 

••  Ibid.  730  E-741  D;  xi.  023 


C.  In  746  C  sq.,  vc  find  scmpu- 
lo\i8  care  for  the  equal  value  of  the 
portions  of  land  ;  hence  the  division 
of  each  estate  into  a  nearer  and  a 
more  remote  half. 

•«  744  B  sqq. ;    cf.  supra,   note 
69. 
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view  to  nnllifyixig  some  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
the  amassing  of  riches  and  to  covetonsness,  the  law 
of  Lycurg^  prohibiting  marriage  dowries  is  resorted 
to;**  all  lending  money  upon  usury  is  forbidden;  as 
in  Sparta,  the  citizens  are  to  possess  neither  gold  nor 
river,  but  money  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  will 
uot  pass  current  elsewhere.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
to  be  exclusively  carried  on  by  metics  or  freedmen, 
who  are  allowed  only  a  temporary  settlement  in  the 
State.^*  Marriage  is  not  abolished  by  the  Laws,  any 
more  than  private  property ;  but  its  strict  supervision 
by  the  State  is  represented  as  altogether  indispensable. 
The  age  during  which  marriages  may  take  place  is 
accurately  fixed ;  celibacy  is  threatened  with  fines  and 
disgrace ;  in  marriage  compacts,  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  two  characters  supplement  each  other.  With 
regard  to  the  .conduct  of  married  people,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  children,  there  are  not  only  detailed 
prescripts,  but  a  special  magistrate  to  see  that  they  are 
obeyed.  Divorce  is  to  be  reserved  by  the  authorities 
for  cases  of  childlessness,  incurable  discord,  or  grave 
offences  against  children.  Second  marriage  is  dis^ 
couraged,  if  there  are  children  by  the  first ;  otherwise 
it  is  enjoined :  ••  imchastity  is  strictly  prohibited.*^  As 
in  the  Republic,  the  greatest  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  education.   The  care  of  the  State  for  the  training^ 

•«  V.  742  C ;  Ti.  774  C  sq.  (where  B ;  919  D  aqq. ;  921  C. 

there  is  only  a    slight  modifioa-  »•  ti.   771   E;    772  D-776  B; 

tion).    Somewhat   similar   is    xi.  779  D;  7S3  D-785  B;  iv.  721  A 

944  D.  sqq. ;  zi.  930  B ;  ix.  868  C. 

•»  V.  741  E  sqq.;   Tii.  806  D;  •»  See  p.  456,  62  and  xi.  930  D* 
Tiii.  846  D-850  D ;  842  D ;  xi.  915 
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of  its  citizens  begins  at  their  entrance  into  life,  or 
even  before.     As  soon  as  the  age  of  the  children  will 
permit,  they  are  to  be  received,  as  in   Sparta,  into 
educational  establishments.^^     The  principle  of  puUk 
education  is  to  be  so  rigidly  carried  out,  that  parents 
are  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  devote  their  child  to  a 
particular  branch  of  study  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
than  the  school  arrangements  prescribe.*®     The   sub- 
jects for  instruction  are  the  usual   music    and  gym- 
nastic, to  which,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy  is  superadded.      The 
main  principles  of  education  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  Eepublic.*®®     There  is  the  same  demand  that 
women  shall  receive  an  education  identical  with  that  of 
men,  even  in  warlike  exercises.*®^     The  regulations  as 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  citizens  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  alike.  Though  the  family  and  private  property 
are  maintained,  domestic  life   is  in  great   part   done 
away  with  by  the  publicity  of  education,  and  by  the 
common  meals,  which  are  a  imiversal  institution  for 
both   sexes.  ^°^     The   women  are  still  to  take  part  in 
public  employments  and  in  war.*^      Excluded  from  all 
commercial  activity,  and  leaving  even  agriculture  to 
their   slaves,   the   citizens   are   to   devote    themselves 


•■  From  the  ago  of  four  onwards 
the  children  are  to  be  kept  under 
inspection  in  infint  schools/vii.  703 
Esq. 

••  Tii.  810  A;  cf.  804  D. 

'••  The  whole  serenth  book 
comes  under  this  head.  The 
matheToatical  sciences  are  treated, 
809  C  sq.,  817  E  sqq.  Hunt- 
ing is  discussed  by  way  of   ap- 


pendix, 822  D  sqq.;  cf.  p.  479, 
497  sq.,  511  sq. 

»•»  vii.  703  D  sqq. ;  804  D-806 
D. 

»««  vi.  780  D  sqq. ;  vii.  806  E ; 
cf.  viii.  842  B ;  847  E  sq. ;  Her- 
mann, loc  cit  28  sq. 

>•»  vi.  785  B;  784  A  sq. ;  vii. 
805  C  sqq.;  806  £;  794  A  sq.. 
&c. 
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entirely  to  tjje  State  and  to  their  own  improvement.*^ 
Simplicity,  temperance,  and  hardiness  are  to  be  insured 
not  only  by  education,  but  by  strict  rules  of  life,"* 
and  laws  against  luxury."^  Trade  and  commerce  are 
carefully  supervised :  precautions  are  taken  by  means 
of  heavy  penalties  and  thorough  public  surveillance  *^ 
against  &aud  and  overreaching.  Beggars  are  not 
tolerated.*^®  That  no  disturbing  elements  may  intrude 
into  the  State,  from  its  very  foimdation,  its  purity  is 
jealously  to  be  guarded.*^  That  no  foreign  admixture 
may  afterwards  alter  its  peculiar  character,  all  kinds 
of  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  intercourse  of 
strangers  with  the  inhabitants;  travels  into  other 
countries  are  only  permitted  to  men  of  mature  age 
for  public  or  educational  purposes,  and  returned 
travellers  are  to  be  prevented  from  introducing  inju- 
rious customs  and  principles.**®  Similarly  the  citizens 
are  to  be  preserved  from  moral  infection  by  supervision 
of  the  arts,  as  has  already  been  shown.*** 

If,  then,  we  take  into  account  all  the  features  that 
distinguish  the  State  of  the  Bepublic  from  that  of  the 
Laws,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  there  is  not  merely 
here  and  there  a  difference,  but  that  the  two  States  are 
drawn  from  wholly  distinct  points  of  view.  The  dif- 
ference is  not,  indeed,  of  a  kind  to  imply  any  radical 
alteration  in  philosophic  principles.     It  is  avowed  in 

•"  vii.  806  D-807  D ;  viii.  842  921  A-D. 

D  :  846  D  ;  847  A;  xi.  919  D  sq.  »••  xi.  936  B  sq. 

'»»  E.g.  vii.  806  D ;  807  D  sqq. ;  *•»  v.  786  C  sqq. ;  cf.  supra,  p. 

h\.  666  A  sq. ;  674  A  sq.  468,  23. 

'»•  Cf.  viii.  847  B ;  ti.  776  A  sq.;  "•  xi.  949  A-968  R 

xii.  966  E  sq. ;  968  D  sqq.  '"  671  sqq. 

'•'  xi.  916D-918A;  920  Bsq.; 
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the  Laws,  sometimes  by  slight  indioationp,  sometiiMi 
more  directly,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Bepahb 
are  the  best ;  that  the  perfect  polity  most  be  fonndai 
on  Philosophy,  and  that  even  the  State  of  the  Lav 
can  only  exist  by  virtue  of  scientific  intelli^noe  ii 
the  ruling  authorities.  But  the  author's  fiuth  ii 
the  practical  realization  of  his  ideal,  or,  rather,  his 
faith  in  mankind,  on  whose  virtue  and  wisdom  this 
realization  depends,  is  deeply  shaken.  Not  men,  he 
says,  but  only  gods  and  sons  of  gods,  would  confoim 
themselves  to  such  institutions.^'^  Only  they  would  be 
able  to  endure  the  unlimited  power  which  the  Be- 
public  and  the  Politicus  place  in  the  rulers.  Human 
nature  is  much  too  weak  to  recognise  what  is  best 
and  remain  true  in  practice  to  this  recognition.*** 
Wherever  Plato  turns  his  gaze,  he  finds  so  much  wrong 
and  perversity  that  he  is  inclined  to  pass  the  bitterest 
judgments  on  mankind."*  Human  things  appear"* 
to  liim  poor  and  worthless,  and  man  himself  scarcely 
more  than  a  plaything  of  the  gods."^  He  sees,  indeed, 
so  great  an  amount  of  imperfection  and  e\nl  in  the 
world,  that  (unless  there  is  some  error  in  the  original 
text  of  this  passage  of  the  Laws),  departing  firom  his 
earlier  expositions  and  contradicting  the  spirit  of  his 

>"  V.  739  D  sq. ;  sec  p.  622.  "•  i.  644  D ;  vii.  803  C ;  804  B ; 

"*  ix.  874  E  sqq.;  soe  p.  631.  x.  903  D,  with  which  compare  the 

»*  £.ff.  T.  727  A;  728  B;  731  quotation  ftom  Heraclitus,  voL  i. 

D  sqq.;  vi.  773  D;  vii.  797  A;  686;  i.  687,  6,  8id  edit.     In  the 

cf.  Plat.  Stad.  p.  76.  Laws  he  eren  does   not  hesitate 

"*  vii.  803  B:  tan  t^  tolvw  rii  to   call    his  own    inquiries   mere 

rwv  iyOpti/wotp   jrpdyfuna  fi9yd\ris  play:  i.  636  C;    iii.  686  A;    688 

fi^ff  ffwovnris  ovK  S^ia,  ic.tA.  ;  cf.also  B;  690  D ;  x.  886  C ;  Plat.  Stud. 

V.  728  D  sq.  73. 
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whole  theory,"^  he  can  only  explain  it  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  at  work,  beside  the  good  and  the 
divine  soul,  a  soul  that  is  evil  and  opposed  to  the 
divine.  As  all  activity  results  from  the  soul,  wrong 
and  perverted  activities  must  be  traced  to  an  evil  and 
perverse  soul;***  and,  because  evil  is  so  much  more 


1"  The  earlier  writings  and  the 
Timaeus  know  nothing  of  an  evil 
World-floul,  but  derive  everything 
bad  and  incomplete  ezclnsively 
from  the  nature  of  the  corporeal 
element  (Hee  338,  116).  In  Polit. 
269  £  the  opinion,  which  does 
not  differ  from  the  supposition 
of  the  Laws,  viz.  that  there  are 
two  antagonistic  divinities  which 
move  the  world,  is  expressly  con- 
tradicted. It  is  hard  to  see  how 
an  evil  World-soul  could  bo 
brought  into  harmony  with  such 
u  system  as  Plato's.  Is  it  to 
Bpring  from  the  Idea,  from  the 
combination  of  which  with  space 
the  TimjEus  derives  its  World- 
soul?  But  in  that  case  it  could 
not  possibly  be  evil,  nor  at  strife 
with  the  divine  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Or  again,  is  it  meant  to 
be  originally  innate  in  matter  ^as 
Martin  and  Ueberwcg  maintain, 
following  Tennemann,  Plato^  iii. 
175  sqq.)?  But  matter  as  such 
is  without  motive  power  (see 
p.  346),  or  rather  it  is  not  at 
all.  Only  the  Idea  is  real.  Or 
finally,  is  it  meant  that  tlie  World- 
soul,  good  in  itself,  afterwards 
becomes  enl  (Stallbaum,  see  p. 
338  sq.)?  Plato's  conception  is 
clearly  not  this,  for  in  the  Laws 
he  speaks  of  two  juxtaposed  souls, 
a  good  and  an  evil,  and  not  of 
two  successive  conditions  of  one 
and    the   same  soul.    Uow  could 


the  soul  of  the  universe,  the 
most  divine  of  all  become  things, 
the  source  of  all  reason  and  order, 
prove  untrue  to  its  nature  and 
determination  ? 

"»  X.  896  C  sqq.;  898  C;  904 
A  sq.  As  to  the  attempt  to  remove 
these  theories  from  the  Laws, 
cf.  nfy  Phit.  Stud.  p.  43.  These 
attempts  may  be  made  in  two 
ways:  either  (1)  by  admitting 
that  the  Laws  do  actuaUy  sup- 
pose an  evil  as  well  as  a  good 
soul,  but  referring  this  evil  soul 
not  to  the  whole  world,  but  merely 
to  the  evil  that  is  in  mankind; 
or  (2)  by  acknowledging  that  an 
evil  World-soul  is  spoken  of  here, 
but  denying  that  the  author  of 
the  Laws  meant  actually  to  as- 
sert the  existence  of  such  a  soul. 
His  statements  are  then  explained 
as  something  posited  merely  pro- 
visionally and  by  way  of  hypo- 
thesis, and  vanishing  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development.  Fries.  Gescb. 
derPhil.  i.  336,  as  well  as  Thiersch 
andDilthey,  adopt  the  first  sup- 
position, and  Ritter  (Gcitt.  Anz. 
1840, 177),Brandis(Gr.-rom.  Phil, 
ii.  a.  666),  SUllbaum  (Plat.  0pp. 
X.  a.  CLVIII.  sq.),  Suckow  (Form 
der  Pkt.  Schr.  139  tq.),  and 
(virtually)  Steinhart  agree  with 
the  second,  which  was  introdnrod 
by  Bockh  (Steinhart,  PI.  AVW. 
vii.  a.  315,  where  the  two  souls 
are  referred  to  the  double  motion 
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common  in  the  world  than  good,  he  r^^ards  the  aariilp 
ance  of  the  gods  indispensable  for  conflict  with  it.*^  A 
philosopher  who  held  such  an  opinion  of  the  world  and 
of  men  might  well  become  perplexed  as  to  the  piae> 
ticability  of  his  ideal,  and  even  give  up  the  hope  that 
a  whole  people  would  ever  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Philosophy:  it  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  that  he 
should  attempt  to  save  by  a  compromise,  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  former  design,  with  a  view  to  itt 


of  the  soul,  the  regalated  and 
unregulated,  in  the  life  of  na- 
ture^ ;  still  I  cannot  consider  either 
of  tnem  admissible  as  long  as 
passages  such  as  the  following  are 
not  accounted  for — ^x.  896  D.  sq. : 
^X^v  8^  ZioiKoveaif  «cal  ivoiKovcw 
iv  iircuri  rois  irdrnf  Kii^ovfi^yois  fA&¥ 
oh  Koi  rhv  obpwhtf  hfdyicti  ZioiMiy 
^difcu  ;  Tl  niy ;  M(aK  ^  vXeious  ; 
n\c(ov5  '  4yi^  inF€p  <r^v  kroKpwov- 
fuu,  AvoTy  fi4r  y4  jtov  IXorror 
lirfilv  ri6&fi€y,  TTjJ  Tf  fxftpyiriios 
fca2  T^j  rkrcarrla  9wafi4iffis  i^tpyd- 
Cta$at.  898  C:  rV  ohpatfov  vcpi- 
^piiw  i^  iLydyicris  wtptiytiw  <par4or 
iirifi9\ovfi4vrir  Ktd  Kotrfioucray  liroi 
r^0  iLptffrriy  ^vxh^f  fj  r^v  iycunlay. 
The  author  himself  does,  it  is 
true,  decide  for  the  first  horn  of 
this  dilemma  (897  B  sq.) ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  considers 
the  evil  World-soul  as  nothing 
actual.  It  certainly  exists;  but 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
the  good  it  cannot  rule  the  uni- 
verse. That  this  doctrine  is  ac- 
tually propounded  in  the  Laws 
is  acknowlwiged  by  Hermann  (Plat. 
662),  Michelet  (Jahrbb.  fur  Wis- 
sensch.  Kritik,  1839,  Dzbr.  p. 
862),Vogeli  (Uebers.  der  Gess.  Ziir. 


1842,  Pt  ii.  p.  ziii.),  SosemiU 
(Genet.  Entw.  ii.  698  sq.).  If 
it  once  be  admitted  that  evil  j«t 
as  much  as  good  must  be  cansad 
by  the  soul  (896  D),  that  the 
universe  (oOptufhs)  is  foU  of  etil 
and  perversion  (906  Al  and  (ss 
is  incontestably  Platos  opinion, 
see  p.  368  sq.;  386  sq. ;  Laws, 
898  C),  that  reason  only  and 
divine  completeness  can  be  as- 
cribed to  the  soul,  which  moves 
the  structure  of  the  universe— the 
conclusion  at  once  presents  itself, 
that  the  evil  and  incomplete  muEi 
spring  from  another  soul,  which 
rules  in  the  world  together  with 
the  former.  The  Laws  thus  only 
advance  a  step  further  than 
Plato's  original  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  derived  the  bad  and  evil 
from  matter  (see  388  sqq. ;  422 
sq. ;  440) :  now  it  is  observed  that 
every  motion,  even  faulty  mo- 
tion, must  be  occasioned  by  the 
soul.  Wo  could  accept  the  sup- 
position of  an  evil  World-soul 
as  quite  consistent,  if  it  did  not 
sUind  in  contradiction  with  other 
determinations  of  Plato*8  system. 
>"  X,  906  A. 
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Tealization.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  the  value  of 
the  Laws  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  They  not 
only  display  in  their  details  comprehensive  know- 
ledge, thorough  acquaintance  with  political  questions, 
reflection,  and  ripeness  of  judgment,  but  in  their 
main  outlines  are  carried  out  with  consistency  and 
ability.  Their  purpose  is  to  mediate  between  the 
ideal  State  of  the  Bepublic  and  actual  conditions :  to 
show  what  might  be  attained,  even  without  the  rule  of 
Philosophy  and  of  philosophers,  on  the  presupposition 
of  ordinary  morality  and  education,  if  only  there  existed 
practical  wisdom  and  goodwill.  For  this  reason  they 
keep  as  much  as  possible  to*  given  circumstances, 
employing  for  the  constitution  and  social  regulations 
sometimes  Athenian,  but  principally  Spartan,  models, 
and  for  jurisprudence  chiefly  the  Attic  laws.*^  At  the 
same  time  they  seek  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  the  State 
of  philosophers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  merit  of  the 
new  designs  shall  be  measured  by  its  standards,  to 
make  the  actual  approximate  to  the  perfect  State  as 
nearly  as  men  and  circumstances  will  allow,  and  at 
least  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  still  closer  approxima* 
tion.*^^  This  design  is  the  key,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  the 

"*  Cf.  especially  p.  589,  and  ia 
geneial  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  6,  1265  a. 
1 :  rStv  84  v6im¥  rh  fihp  irAcMrror 
fUpos  p6fioi  rvyx^owruf  Hrrcs,  dKiym 
84  wtpl  rrjs  voAircfot  iftptiKty,  lad 
rv&Tfiw  fiov\6fU¥OS  Koufvr4pay  voicir 
reus  ir6\§(rtf  Korii  fiucpbif  n^pidy^t 
wd\iif  jrphs  T^y  Mpcof  iroAiTc/iir 
(that  of  the  Bepublic). 

2l2 


'^  The  detailed  acconnt  of  this,  so 
far  as  is  possible  at  the  present  day, 
is  given  by  Hennann  in  the  above* 
mentionea  dissertation  and  its  con- 
temporary supplement :  *  Jnris  do- 
mestici  et  familiaris  apud  Platonem 
in  Logibus  cum  veteris  Grsecise  in- 
que  primis  Athenarum  institutis 
comparatio.' 
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Laws.  OurjudgmentastothegenuineneflBafihewoilc^^ 
will,  therefore,  mainly  depend  on  onr  being  able  to 
ascribe  to  Plato  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  *"*  an  ot^- 
clouding  of  his  original  idealism,  a  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  State  of  philosophers,  a  bitterness  in  his 
Tiew  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature, — such  as  the 
Laws  presuppose.  As  to  particular  defects  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  dialogue,***  some  of  them  are  readih 
accounted  for,***  others***  may  be  explained  by  tte 

'**  With  reference  to  the  discuB- 
«ioD8  as  to  the  genninenees  of  the 
Laws,  occasioned  by  Ast's  attacks 
mnd  my  PUitonic  Studies,  com- 
pare, together  with  the  remarks, 
p.  100  sqq.,  Steinhart,  Plat  WW. 
fii.  a.  90  sqq.;  Susemihl,  Genet. 
Entw.  662  sq.  The  believers  in 
their  spuriousncss  have  been,  be- 
sides Suckow  (see  p.  50.  13;  p. 
108,  44),  Striimpell,  Gesch.  der 
Prakt.  Phil.  d.  Gr.  i.  467,  and 
Bibbing,  Plat.  Ideenl.  ii.  150  sqq. 
XJeberweg  (see  109,  45)  and 
fichaarschmidt  (Samml.  d.  plat 
fichr.  94,  148,  1,  etc.)  do  not 
extend  their  doubts  to  this  trea- 
tise, and  Steinhart  and  Susemihl 
(who  often  corrects  the  former  in 
certain  points)  prove  its  original 
Platonic  source  in  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion. I  withdrew  my  earlier 
doubts  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work. 

>M  That  the  Laws  cannot  be- 
long to  any  earlier  period  is 
Tendered  probable  (besides  the 
quotations  on  pp.  141,  142:  p. 
32,  68)  by  the  passage,  i.  638  A. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Locrians 
hy  the  Syracusans  mentioned  here 
can  scarcely  (as  Bockh  remarks, 
following  Bentley,  Plat.  Min.  73) 
xefer  to  anything  but  the  despo- 


tism of  DionysiiiB  the  yoangrr,  in 
Locri,  after  his  first  faaniuBMDt 
from  Syracuse,  which  is  recorded 
in  Strabo,  I.  i.  8,  p.  259;  Plot 
praec.  ger.  reip.  28,  7,  p.  821; 
Atheneus,  zii.  541  C.  Not  m«di 
is  proved  against  this  by  ii. 
669  B. 

•"  Pkt.  Stud.  32  sq. ;  38.  IftS 
sq. 

'"  As  the  Cefa  ^Qip^  i.  64-, 
on  which  cf.  p.  176,  and  the  ex- 
pressions as  to  vcuScpcurrU,  cf. 
p.  456.  The  frequent  praise  of 
the  Spartan  constitution,  which, 
however,  is  counterbalanced  bv 
open  censure  of  its  one-sidcd- 
ness.  finds  its  justification  in  the 
supposed  situation  ;  the  remarkablf 
determination,  ix.  873  E,  corre- 
sponds to  an  old  Attic  regulatioa 
(a  similar  thing  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  England) ;  the  con- 
tradiction between  iii.  682  E  and 
685  E  can  be  removed  by  a  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  former 
passage.  Ix.  855  C,  according  to 
the  correct  reading,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  a  contradiction  with  877 
C,  868  A,  must  be  interpreted 
as  follows :  *  No  one,  not  even 
the  exile,  shall  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  his  rank  as  a  citizen.' 
Ihis  determination  has  its  value. 
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infinnities  of  age,  and  by  the  drcumgtance  that  the 
author  did  not  himself  put  the  final  touches  to  his  work. 
Editors  *^  and  even  transcribers  *^  may  well  be  held 
responsible  here  and   there.^*^     We  may,  on  similar 


TxK*ause  the  La^rs  are  ocqnaintod 
with  btinishment  for  a  short  period 
(ix.  8C5  E  Bq. ;  867  C  sq. ;  868  C 
sqq.)f  and  becauso  complete  iiriida 
brought  ita  consequences  on  the 
children.  Finally,  although  the 
•case  supposed  (iv.  709  E  sqq.)  and 
expressly  desired  might  strike  us 
as  strange,  viz.  that  a  tyrant  en- 
dowed with  all  possible  good 
qualities  should  undertake  the 
realization  of  the  Platonic  pro- 
posals, still  in  its  connection  this 
is  not  without  congruity.  The 
meaning  is,  not  that  the  tyrant 
i)A  such  could  be  the  true  ruler, 
'but  that  a  tyranny  can  be  most 
quickly  and  easily  changed  into  a 
good  constitution,  if  a  chief,  as 
Plato  might  have  imagined  to 
himself  the  younger  Dionysius  (cf. 
368,  2),  endowed  with  good  natu- 
ral talents,  young,  and  hence  an 
uncomipted  heir  to  such  a  single 
nilcrship,  submitted  himself  to  Uie 
guidance  of  a  wise  lawgiver. 
Such  a  case  was  supposed  in 
Rep.  vi.  499  B,  cf.  v.  473  D. 
Even  the  rvpatrvovfiirn  ^^vx^  (710 
A)  can  be  justified  from  this  point 
of  view:  the  soul  of  the  tyrant 
is  a  rv^eofpovfidytif  in  so  far  as 
it  is  itself  bound  by  its  position, 
but,  just  as  the  ir^Aif  Tvpa»p<W' 
tiirfiy  it  is  to  bo  set  free  through 
the  influence  of  the  lawgiver. 

"•  To  these  belongs  the  much 
boasted  invention  that  drunkenness 
(for  it  is  this  that  is  being  dis- 
cussed, and  not  mere  drinking 
Tmnquets,  i.  637  B;  638  C;  640 
D;  646  D;  646  B;  ii.  671  D  sq.) 


is  to  be  applied  as  a  means  of 
education  and  training  (i.  635  B  - 
660 ;  ii.  671  A  sqq.).  This  is  sub- 
sequently falsified  (ii.  666  A  sq.), 
when  it  is  said  that  this  means  is 
only  admissible  in  the  case  of 
mature  men.  Tliere  is  also  a 
contradiction  between  vi.  772  D, 
where  the  2oth  year  is  given  as 
the  earliest  period  for  marriage 
in  men,  and  iv.  721  B,  vi.  786 
B,  where  the  80th  year  is 
given.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  ^ 
not  correct  that  (vil  818  A,  xii. 
967  A)  unfulfilled  promises  occur, 
which  point  to  an  incomplete 
form  of  the  work  (Hermann.  Plat. 
708) ;  the  first  passage  refers  to  xii. 
967  D  sqq.,  the  second  to  962  B  sq. 

»"  See  p.  142,  122.  Proclus 
(as  Suckow,  p.  162,  points  out 
from  the  npeXcy^ficra  r.  TlxJifrttvn 
^iAo<r.  c.  26)  believed  that  the  Laws 
worn  not  quite  finished  by  Plato. 

»•-=*  The  present  text  of  the  Laws 
is  not  good.  In  many  places 
IJormann,  Susemihl  (Jahrb.  f.  Phil. 
Ixxxiii.  136  sqq.,  693  sqq.),  and 
Peipers  (QusBSt.  crit  de  Phit  leg. 
Berl.  1863)  have  endeavoured  to 
improve  it,  partly  by  conjecture 
and  partly  by  MSS. 

**  In  this  way,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  my  treatise  on  Pla- 
tonic anachronisms  (Abh.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1873;  Philos.-hist.  Kl.  p. 
97X  ^0  two  offending  passages 
may  be  easily  got  rid  of.  as  also 
the  striking  and  purposeless  ana- 
chronism with  reganl  to  Epime- 
nides  (details  about  which  aro 
given,  loc.  cit.  96  sq.;  Plat.  Stud. 
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grounds,  in  some  instances  excuse,  and  in  otheif 
explain,  the  defects  of  fonn  in  the  Laws :  the  awk- 
ward, and  occasionally  obscure  and  overcharged  expres- 
sions, the  want  of  dialectical  versatility  and  conver- 
sational movement,  the  solemnity  of  the  tone,  the 
various  small  exaggerations,  the  many  reminiscences  of 
earlier  works.  If  we  conceive  the  Laws  as  written  by 
Plato  in  his  old  age,  when  he  could  no  longer  give 
artistic  completeness  to  the  work,  and  suppose  thai 
one  of  his  disciples  in  editing  it  may  have  passed  over 
much  crudity,  carelessness,  and  repetition, — ^may  have 
ventured  upon  certain  additions,  and  unskilfully  sup- 
plied certain  gaps, — these  peculiarities  are  at  once 
accoimted  for.  The  chief  question  to  determine  is 
whether  or  not  the  general  standpoint  of  the  Laws  is 


iii.),  and  the  expressions  about 
the  evil  World-soul,  mentioned  p. 
644  sq.  The  first  'would  be  re- 
moTed  without  changing  a  single 
word  and  merely  by  omisaions, 
if  we  read  i.  642  D  sq. :  t^Sc  7^^ 
iffui  aJci\Koas  &>s  ^EvifityCBris  ytyovty 
itr^p  Otios,  ts  ^y  rifiiv  olKeioSy  i\6^y 
Zk  irof)'  vfias  Korii  tj)v  rod  6tov 
licantiav  Qinrias  4dviTar6  riyas.  A* 
6  Bfhs  aytTkcy  *  tot'  oiy  i^tyii^ffay 
Ifiiy  01  irp6yoyoi  v^iSfy^  K.r.A.  The 
explanation  about  the  evil  World- 
soul  might  by  an  inconsiderable 
ehange  of  the  words  be  taken  out 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  it 
stands,  and  the  connection  would 
distinctly  gain.  K,  after  the  words 
rl  fi-fiy  (896  E),  we  were  to  continue 
(898  D):  fjKtoy  Bk  koX  c^Xiivnv, 
K.rJ^y  no  one  would  notice  the 
Blightest  loss;  neither  in  what 
follows  is  there  any  reference  to 
the  supposition  of  a  double  soul, 


nor  is  there  anything  pointing  to 
it  in  what  precedes.  I'lato  doe» 
not  say  one  word  to  si^ify  that 
the  Kiyiiffis  iy  woWois^  mentioned 
893  C  sq.,  is  the  irregular  motion 
proceeding  from  the  bad  soul 
(Steinhart,  loc.  cit.  315  sq.),  nor 
do  we  need  to  derive  (with  Suae- 
mihl,  ii.  600)  the  whole  of  tic 
corporeal  motions  besides  the  cir- 
cular motion  from  it.  In  tba 
Timseus,  he  is  acquainted  with 
many  other  motions  as  well  as  th& 
circular  one  of  reason,  without  as- 
suming a  double  soul  (p.  360,  166» 
where  the  passage  from  the  Laws  is 
of  doubtful  cogency  by  the  side  cf 
those  just  quoted).  To  reject  the  sec- 
tion 896  E  {fiiay-)  to  898  D  (woMr ;) 
would  distinctly  strengthen  the 
cogency  of  the  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  the  world  and  stars. 
Possibly  the  whole  discussion  is- 
due  to  an  editors*s  insertioiu 
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consistent  with  the  theory  of  its  Platonic  origin  ?  and 
this  may  well  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  influence  which  years  and 
the  experiences  of  a  long  life  usually  have,  even  on  the 
most  powerful  minds ; — and  also  the  extent  to  which 
Plato's  confidence  in  the  realization  of  his  ideal  State 
must  have  been  shaken  by  the  then  condition  of  Greece, 
and  especially  by  the  &ilure  of  his  Sicilian  enterprise* 
The  Laws  are,  after  all,  no  farther  removed  from  the 
Eepublic  than  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  *  Faust '  is 
from  the  first ;  scarcely  farther  indeed  than  the  '  Wan- 
derjahre '  from  the '  Lehrjahre '  of  the  Wilhelm  Meister ; 
and  if,  in  the  one  case,  we  can  follow  the  transition 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  period,  and  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  poet's  age,  more  perfectly  than  in  the 
case  of  Plato, — for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laws, 
there  is  no  probability  that  we  possess  any  work  of  his 
last  twenty  years, — in  the  other  we  have  the  statements 
of  Aristotle  to  prove  that  considerable  changes  did 
take  place  during  those  years  in  Plato's  manner  of 
teaching,  and  that  in  his  Metaphysics  especially  he 
made  very  important  concessions  to  Pythagoreanism, 
to  which  the  Laws  approximate  much  more  closely 
than  the  Republic.  Since  then  the  contents  of  this 
book  are  too  important  and  betray  too  much  of  the 
Platonic  spirit  to  be  ascribed  to  any  disciple  of  Plato 
that  we  know  of;  since  such  matured  political  wisdom, 
such  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  laws  and  institutions 
as  we  there  find  are  quite  worthy  of  the  philosopher  in 
his  old  age;  since,  finally,  the  express  testimony  of 
Aristotle  can  hardly  be  set  aside ;  we  have  every  ground 
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for  believing  that  this  treatise  was  composed  by  Plato, 
but  published  by  another — Philippus  of  Opus — after 
Plato's  death;  and  this  origin  explains  many  defect' 
which  the  author  would  have  removed  had  he  him- 
self completed  his  work.  But  its  contents  must 
in  all  essential  points  be  considered  as  genuine,  and 
it  thus  forms  the  only  direct  source  of  information 
as  to  the  Platonic  Philosophy  in  its  latest  period.  We 
learn,  indeed,  nothing  from  the  Laws  respecting  the 
speculative  bases  of  that  philosophy,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  work  is  in  harmony  with  what  Aristotle 
tells  us  of  Plato's  oral  discourses,  and  with  all  that  is 
distinctive  in  the  thought  of  the  Older  Academy. 
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PBUSIPPUS. 


nal  pupils  of  Plato.  I  ^ve  in  what 
follows  An  alphabetical  list  of 
thcni,  in  which  those  who  have  been 
ulrr.idy  cited,  p.  30,  64,  or  who  are 
to  be  cited  with  more  detail  im- 
mediately, are  only  named ;  about 
the  rcs>t  I  add  more  particulars. 
The  register  of  Academics  in  Fa- 
bricius.  Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  159  sqq., 
Harl.  has  many  deficiencies,  and 
mjikes  tlie  mibtake  of  represent- 
ing as  Platonibts  all  who  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  Plato, 
even  to  his  slaves.  (1)  Amyntaa 
of  Iferacloa,  as  he  is  called  in 
tlie  catalogue  of  Academic  philo- 


18  had  assembled  in 
of  hearers,  men  of 
by  his  £Eune,  often 
as  an  individual  may  r 
;  result,  Athens  owes 
that  even  after  the 
he  still  remained  the 
pirations  of  Greece, 
t  are  known  to  us,* 

OIuJ.  Hercul.'),  edited  hjr 
.,  Philol.  Supplement-UL 
Hqq.iand  Biicheler,  in  the 
'alder  Ind.  Schol.  for  1869- 
70,  from  the  second  collection  of 
the  Volumiiia  Herculancnna,  i. 
162  sqq. ;  Diog.  iii.  46,  calls  him 
Amycius,  -Gillian,  V.  II.  iii.  10  and 
Prod,  in  Kucl.  19  (p.  67,  Fried.) 
Amyclas.  The  former  reckons  him 
among  tlie  more  eminent  Plato- 
nists,  tlie  latter  among  the  mathe- 
maticians of  merit  (2)  The  liocriau, 
Aristides,  who  is  called  Plato's 
{rcupof  by  Plut  Ti  mol.  6.  (3)  Ariato- 
nymus,  see  above.  (4)  Aristotle.  (6) 
Athenaeus  of  Cyzicus  ^apud  Procl. 
loc.  cit.  according  to  the  corrected 
reading).  (6)  Br;)'so,  i  f  the  contem- 
porary comedian,  Bphippus,  is  right 
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we  find  many  more  foreigners  than  Athenians:   ib 
greater  number  belong  to  that  Eastern  portion  of  the 

in  assigning  him  to  the  Academy, 
apud  Athen.  xi.  509  C ;  it  is  not 
clear  how  this  Biyso  is  related  to 
Bxyso  the  Heracleote  (see  Pt.  i.  206, 
4),  to  Bryso  the  mathematician  (£p. 
Pkt.  xiii.  360  G),  whose  failure 
to  sqpire  the  circle  is  frequentlj 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Anal.  post, 
i.  9,  heginn. ;  Soph.  Elench.  ii.  171 
b.  16 ;  172  a.  3 ;  cf.  the  commenta- 
tors, Schol.  in  Arist.  211  b.  sq.; 
306  b.  24  sqq.;  45  sqq.;  Waitz 
Arist  Org.  ii.  324),  and,  finally,  to 
the  Sophist  of  Uie  same  name 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Hist  Anim. 
tL  5 ;  563  a.  7 ;  iz.  1 1 ;  615  a.  9 ; 
Bhet  iii.  2  ;  1405  b.  9.  (7)  Ghsro 
of  Pellene ;  see  p.  31  and  Ind.  Here, 
ii.  7,  where,  as  in  Athenseus,  pro- 
bably on  the  authority  of  Hermip- 
pus,  it  is  stited  thnt  he  set  himself 
np  for  a  tyrant.  (8)  Ohio  and  (9) 
Leonides  (loc.  cit  and  Ind.  Here.  6, 
13).  (10)  Delias,  see  above.  (11) 
Demetrius  of  Am  phipolis(Diog.  46). 
(12)  The  mathematieinn  Dinostra- 
tus,  brother  of  Mons^hmus  (Procl. 
in  Eucl.  loc.  cit).  (18)  Dion,  see 
above.  (14)  Erastus  and  (16)  Coris- 
cus  of  Scepsis  (Diog.  46 ;  Stob.  Floril. 
vii.  53 ;  Ep.  Plat  vi. ;  Strabo,  xiii.  1, 
54 ;  p.  603).  The  latter  calls  them 
both  Socratics ;  but  as  he  at  the 
same  time  adds  that  Coriscus  was 
the  father  of  Neleus,  who  inherited 
the  library  of  Theophrastus,  they 
can  only  have  been  so  called  as  hav- 
ing been  pupils  of  some  Socratic. 
(Cf.  Bockh,  Abhandl.  d.  Beri.  Abid. 
1853;  Hist-phil.  Kl.  p.  139.) 
( 1 6  J  Evseon  of  Lampsacus ;  v.  supra. 
(17)Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the  friend 
of  Aristotle;  cf.  vol.ii.  b.9;i.45  8q. 
2nd  edit  (18)  Eadoxus,  see  infra. 
(19)  EuphrseuB,    see  above.     (20) 


Helicon,  the  astxonomer,  of  Gjiieni 
(Plot  Dio,  19,  gen. ;  Socr.  7,  p.  57»; 
Epist  Plat  xiii.  360  C ;  Philostr. 
V.  Apoll.  L  35,  1).  (21)  Hendidei 
Ponticvs, see  infra.  (22SHendidei 
of  .£nos ;  see  above  ana  Ind.  Here. 
6,  15  sq.  (23)  Hermias,  Prince  of 
At^meus ;  see  above  and  Pt  iL  b.  IS 
sq.  2nd  edit  (24)  Hermodoras  <^ 
Syracuse,  well  known  as  a  mathe- 
matician, a  biographer  of  Plato,  aad 
a  buyer  of  Platonic  writings ;  Diog. 
Procem.  2,  6;  ii.  106;  iii.  6;  lol 
Here  6,  6  sq. ;  Cic  ad  Alt  xiiL 
21.  Suidas,  A^yoM-ir,  ii.  a.  601; 
Bemh.  SimpL  Phys.  54  b.  a;  5$ 
b.  o. ;  Ps.  Plut  De  nobiL  p.  627; 
cf.  my  treatise  De  Hermodoro,  17 
sqq.  and  supra,  p.  14,  26 ;  p.  242, 
47 ;  p.  277,  138.  (25)  Heetisus^see 
below.  (26)  Hippothalea  of  Athens 
(Diog.  46).  r27)Leo  of  Syantium, 
see  supra  ana  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hii^t 
gr.  ii.  328.  (28)  The  mathematician 
Mensechmus,  the  pupil  of  Eudoxcs 
and  Plato :  Theo.  Astron.  c  4 1 ,  p.  27, 
a  (on  the  authority  of  Dercyllides): 
Procl.  in  Euclid.  19  w.;  21.  o.;  22 
m.;  31  o.;  68  w.  (p.  67,  72.  78, 
111,  Friedl.)  in  Plat  Tim.  149  C; 
Enitosth.  ap.  Kutoc.  in  Arcliimed.de 
sph.  et  Cyl.  p.  21  sq. ;  Martin,  on 
Theo's  Astron.  p.  58  sqq.,  who  \3 
quite  right  in  identifying  him  with 
the  Platonist  M^Lycux/AOf  of  Suidas 
and  Eudocia.  (29)  Menedemus.  the 
Pyrrhaean,  see  supra  and  Ind. 
Here.  6,  2 ;  7,  2  ;  acconling  to  the 
latter  passage  Menedemus  was 
held  in  such  respect  by  his  fellow- 
8cholar!i.  that  in  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Speusippus  he,  to- 
gether with  Heraclides,  was  only 
a  few  votes  behind  Xenocnites. 
(30)    The    soothsayer    Miltas    of 
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Chreek  world  which  since  the  Persian  War  had  fallen 
^  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Athens.  In  the  Western 
I     j^ons,  so  far  as  these  were  at  all  ripe  for  philosophy, 

Pythagoreanism,  then  in  its  first  and  most  flourish- 


i       The88aly(Plut.Dio,22).  (31)Pam- 
I       philus,  perhaps  of  Samoe,  where 
he  heard  Epicurus;  Cic.  N.  D.  i. 
26,  72.  (32)  Philippus  of  Opus,  see 
infra,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Philippus  the  Medmaean.  (33)  Phor- 
mio,    see    above.    (34)  Python  of 
.£nos,  see  above,  and  Ind.  Here.  6, 
16  sq.   (36)  Speusippus,  see  below. 
(36)  Theaetetus  the  Athenian :  Plato, 
Theaet.  Soph.  Polit.,  cf.  Pt.  i.  198; 
and  supra  18,  31 ;  Procl.  in  Eucl. 
19   w. ;    20   o.   (p.    66    sq.    Fr.). 
Suidas,   8ea(r.  distinguishes  from 
him   a  philosopher  of   the  same 
name  of  Heradea  in  Pontns,  call- 
ing the  former  a  pupil  of  Socrates, 
the  latter  an  hxpoar^s  TIXdrMvor. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  asserts 
that  the  Socratic  taught  in  Hera- 
clea;    ho    calls  him  an  astrono- 
mer, and  says  that  he    was  the 
first  to  write  on   the   fire  regu- 
lar solids,  whereas,  according  to 
Proclus,    the    mathematician    (in 
which  character  Plato  depicts  his 
Thesetetus)  is  not  distinct  from  the 
Platonist.   The  Thesetetus  of  Plato 
becomes '  acquainted  with  Socrates 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
and  so    far,    even    if   this  trait 
is  meant   to  be  historical,  could 
scarcely  have  been  called  a  scholar 
of  Sochites.  Everything,  therefore, 
seems  to  support  the  supposition 
that  Suidas  made  the  one  These- 
tetus  into  two,  by  referring  two 
notices,  of  which  the  one  called 
him  a  Socratic  and   the  other  a 
Platonist,  to  two  distinct  persons. 
Still  the  question  might  be  raised 
-whether  Thesetetus   did   actually 


come  into  connection  with  Socrates, 
or  whether    he  was    only  repre-> 
sented  in  that  connection  by  Plato 
in  order  that  a  part  might  be  given 
to  him  in  the  dialogues  mentioned. 
The  same  may  be  the  case  with 
(37)  tfaeyounger  Socrates  (Pt.  i.  p. 
198):   he  seems  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Plato's;  whether  he  was 
known   to  Socrates  must  remain 
undecided.  (38)Theodectesof  Pha- 
selis,  the  well-known  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet,  who,  ace.  to  Suid. 
8co9.,    together    with    Isocrates, 
heard  both   PLito  and  Aristotle, 
and  was  often  quoted  by  the  latter 
(see  the  index).    More  particulars 
about  him  are  to  be  found  in  thfr 
passages    pointed    out    by  Bern- 
hardy  ad  Suid.  sub  voce ;  cf.  also 
Hut.  Alex.  17,  end.  (39)  The  ma- 
thematician Theudius  of  Magnesia 
(Procl.   19  u.).    (40)  Timolaus  of 
pjrzicus:  see  above,  p.  366.    (41) 
Timonides    the  Leucadian    (Pint. 
Dio,  22,  30,  31,  36 ;  Diog.  iv.  5,  cf. 
p.  840),  the  companion  and  historian 
of  Dio,  seems,  like  Eudemus,   to 
have    belonged    to    the    Platonic 
school.    (42)  Xenocratcs  will   be 
spoken  of  later  on.  Several  persons 
whose   connection  with    Plato  is 
uncertain,   or  who,  at  any   rate, 
could  not  be  considered  his  scholars^ 
were  mentioned,  p.  30:  e.g.    Calip- 
pus,  Clearchus,  Chabrias.  Timothe- 
us,  Phocion,  the  orators  Hyperides,. 
Lycuigus,  ^schines,  Demosthenes. 
Two  women,  Axiothea  of  PhliuM 
and  Lasthenia  of  Mantinea,  are  said 
to    have    frequented    Plato's  dis- 
courses. Diog.  iii.  46,  iv.  2  ;  Athen. 
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ing  period,  most  probably  hindered  the  spread  of  Plato- 
nism,  despite  the  close  relation  between  the  two  systems. 
The  external  gathering  point  of  the  Platonists  was  that 
garden  near  the  Academy  ^  which  descended  by  inheri- 
tance from  Plato  to  Speusippus,^  and  afterwards  in 
regular  order  to  each  successive  head  of  the  School: 
the  spirit  of  community  was  maintained  by  the  social 
meals  instituted  by  Plato/  The  direction  of  the  So- 
ciety was,  as  a  general  rule,  passed  on  by  the  dying  or 
retiring  leader  to  one  of  his  disciples;  but  though 
this  recommendation  was  almost  always  respected,  the 
-community  appears  to  have  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  final  election.* 


Tii.279e.xii..')46d.  Clemens  Strom. 
iv.  623  A;  Themist.  Orat.  xxiii. 
295  c. 

*  See  above,  p.  26,  49,  p.  24,  48. 

•  This  is  clear,  not  so  much  from 
express  information  (for  even  in 
Plato's  will,  apud  Diog.  iii.  42,  the 
garden  is  not  diBposcd  of),  as  from 
&e  indubitable  fact  that  it  -was  in 
the  possession  of  Xenocrates,  Pole- 
mo,  and  their  successors  downwards 
up  to  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Oiiristian  era ;  cf.  Plut.  De  Exil.  c. 
10,  p.  603,  where  by  the  *  Academy' 
in  which  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and 
Polemo  dwelt,  wo  can  only  undcr- 
Ftand  Plato's  garden.  Biog.  iv.  6, 
19,  39;  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Ar- 
cesilaus  lived  in  the  garden. 
Damaac.  v.  Isid.  1 68  (more  at  length 
ap.  Suid.  lUdTwy,  ii.  b.  207  B):  the 
produce  of  tlio  garden  in  his  time 
formed  only  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  Plato's  successors. 
The  Museum,  also  erected  by  Plato, 
in  which  Spuasippus  exhibited  pic- 
tures of  iVie  Otwsfta  V!^o^.  vi,  I, 


19),  perhaps  stood  in  the  garden. 
Spensippus  himself,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  lived  there :  cf. 
Plut.  loc  cit.  with  Diog.  iv.  3. 
Together  with  the  Museum,  scats 
for  the  lectures  are  mentioned 
{iii^pa)  (Diog.  19),  which,  however, 
ace  to  Cic.  Fin.  v.  1,  2,  Diog.  iv. 
63,  were  in  the  Academic  Gymna- 
sium. The  analogy  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic and  Epicurean  school,  to  be 
mentioned  later  on,  confirms  the 
above.  More  details  are  given  apod 
Zumpt  *0n  the  continuance  «f  the 
philosophiail  schools  in  Athens,' 
Abh.derBerl.Akademie,  1842,phiL 
hist.  Kl.  p.  32  [8]  sqq. 

*  See  p.  28, 69.  Ace.  to  Athen.  i. 
3  sq.v.  1 86,  b.  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
crates, and  then  Aristotle,  composed 
special  table  laws  for  these  meet- 
ings. They  had  a  school  discipline 
(Diog.  V.  4),  to  which,  among  other 
things,  belonged  the  regulation 
that  every  ten  days  one  of  the  scho- 
lars should  be  appointed  ^x^^- 

'  The  usual  course,    doubtleoa; 
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Plato^s  immediate  successor  was  his  sister's  son, 
Speusippus.^    He  was  followed  after  eight  years  by 


Tras  for  the  scholarch,  before  liis 
death,  to  appoint  his  succeesor; 
this  was  done  e.  g.  by  SpeusippuB 
apud  Diog.  iv.  3,  and  ibid.  6U  we 
read  that  Lacydes  -was  the  first 
who  resigned  the  school  to  another 
during  his  lifetime.  Arcesilaus 
received  it  (ibid.  32)  after  the 
death  of  Crates  iicxofprfiaavros 
can^  "SfioKpariZov  rwhs.  Still,  this 
supposes  an  election  or«  at  least, 
the  consent  of  tlie  whole  body, 
eren  if  this  retirement  was  volun- 
tary. If  the  outgoing  scholarch 
appointed  his  successor,  this  ap- 
pointment required  the  consent  of 
those  who  were  to  be  under  him. 
The  Hcrculanean  catalogue,  at 
least,  asserts  (cf.  note  1,  *Me- 
nodemus*)  that  after  the  death 
of  Speusippus  Xenocrates  was  car- 
ried by  only  a  few  votes  against 
HeraclidcsandMenedemus.  Among 
t4ii^  Peripatetics  we  find,  as  well  as 
the  orflinary  succession  by  bequest 
(as  Theophrastus  according  to  A. 
Gell.  xiii.  5,  and  doubtless  also  the 
later  heads),  an  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor ordered  by  Lyco  (Diog.  v, 
70).     Zumpt,  loc.  cit.  30  sq. 

*  Fischer,  De  Speusippi  Vita, 
Hast.  1845.  Speusippus,  the 
nephew  of  Plato,  son  of  Eurjonedon 
(who  is.  doubtleiiis,  not  the  same  as 
the  Eur^^medon  mentioned  in 
Plato's  will,  ap.  Diog.  iii.  43,  and 
next  after  ^Speusippus  amongst  the 
executors),  and  Potone  (Diog.  iii.  4, 
iv.  1 ;  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  13,  32,  etc.). 
seems  to  have  been  some  20  years 
younger  than  Plato.  Wo  can 
hardly  assume  less  difference  in 
their  ages,  if  Plato  was  the 
eldest  child  of  his  parents.  Speu- 
fiippus*    mother    would    thus    be 


younger  than  Plato,  which,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain  (cf.  p.  8,  3,  end, 
44,  111).  Again,  the  difference 
cannot  be  much  greater,  because 
Speusippus  (ace  to  Diog.  iv.  14, 
3,  I ;  Ind.  Hercul.  vi.  6,  v.  a.), 
died  01.  110,  2  (339  b.c.  ace.  to 
Ens.  Chron.  01.  110,  3).  after 
attaining  a  considerable  age 
{fHpouhs).  Ammonias  also,  V.  Arist. 
p.  11,  West;  cf.  Hermipp.  apud 
Diog.  v.  2,  says  that  in  335,  when 
Aristotle  came  to  Athens,  he  wai» 
no  longer  alive.  His  reported 
poverty  is  not  proved  by  the 
pseudo-Ohio  Epist.  10.  Educated 
imder  the  infiuence  of  Plato  (Pint, 
adul.  et  am.  c.  32,  p.  71 ;  similarly 
frat.  am.  c.  21,  p.  491),  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  philosophical  in- 
struction ;  according  to  Diog.  iv.  2 
he  also  availed  himself  of  that  of 
Isocratcs.  When  Dion  came  to 
Athens  a  very  close  connection  was 
formed  between  him  and  Speusip- 
pus, who  supported  Dion^s  plans 
both  in  Sicily,  whither  he  h^d  ac- 
companied Plato  in  his  last  journey, 
and  also  kter  on  (Pint.  Dio,  17, 2^ 
— see  above,  p.  34,  73,  75;  cf.  c 
36,  and  Diog.  iv.  6,  where  Fischer 
p.  16,  and  Miiller  fragm.  hist.  gr.  ii. 
33  correctly  read  Tifiuylhis  instead' 
of  2iftMviSris.  Epist.  Socrat.  36,  p. 
44.  It  is,  however,  incredible  that 
the  letter  was  genuine  out  of  which 
Plut.  Do  Adul.  c.  29,  p.  70,  quotes 
a  passage.  Speusippus  held  the 
office  of  teacher  in  the  Academy 
only  eight  years  (Diog.  iv.  1,  Ina. 
Here.  loc.  cit.);  having  become 
paralysed  by  illness,  he  appointed 
Xenocrates  to  be  his  successor,  and, 
as  it  is  reported,  voluntarily  put 
an  end  to  his  life  (Diog.  iv.  3;. 
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Xenocrates,^  a  man  who  from  his  attachment  to  Plato  ' 
might  h^ve  been  expected  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter 

thres  talents;  Diog.  ir.   5,   GrelL 
N.  A,  iii.  17.  3. 

'  Van  de  Wjnpexsse,  De  Xeno- 
crate    Chalcedomo,    Leyd.    1822. 
The  mother  city  of  Xeuocrstes  is 
Chaleedon  (Cic.  Acad.   i.   4,    17; 
Diog.  iv.  6 ;    Strabo,  xii.  4,  9,  p. 
566;  Stob.  Eel.  i.  62;    Atheo.  xii. 
530,  d.  &c ;  Ka^xifi^^Mf  in  Clem. 
cohort  44,  A ;  Strom,  t.   590,  C. 
Eoseb.  pr.  er.  xiii.  13,  53,  and  in 
the  MSS.  of  Diogonee   and  ^lian, 
y.  H.  ii.  41,  xiii.  31,  is  a  mistake; 
cf.  Krische  Forach.  318,  2,  Wyn- 
persse,  p.  5 ;  ibid.  9  on  the  name 
of  his    father;    Agathenor).     He 
received  the  headship  of  the  school 
01.    110,     2;     he    died,     ace.    to 
Diog.  ir.  14,   16,  after  holding  it 
for  25  years,  consequently  in  OL 
116,  3  (B.C.  31S)  at  the  age  of  82 
years  (Lucian,  Macrob.  20,  puts  it 
at  84,  Censorin.  Di.  nat.  15,  2,  at 
81);  so  that  he  was  born  01.  96,  1 
(395  B.C.).     As  a  young  man,  he 
came  to  Athens,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  the  pupil  of 
-(Eschincs  (Hegesander  apud  Athen. 
xi.  507,  0. :  cf.  however  the  remarks 
Pt.  i.  204, 3 ;  supra,  36, 85),  but  soon 
passed  over  to  Phito.      Henceftr- 
ward  he  remained  the  constant  and 
absolute  follower  of  liis  teacher,  and 
accompanied  him   in  his  last  Si- 
cilian   voyage   (Diog.   iv.    6,   11 ; 
iElian  xiv,  9  ;  cf.  Valer.  Max.  iv. 
1,   ext.   2;  JElian   iii.     19    would 
bear  upon  the  subject  if  the  fact 
were  true).     After  Plato*8  death  he 
went  with  Aristotle  to  Atirneus, 
at  the  invitation  of  Hermias  (Strabo, 
xiii.    1,   57,   p.   610);    we  do  not 
know  whether  he  passed  from  here 
to  Atliens  or  to  his  native  town. 
It  is  perhaps  a  misunderstanding 


Galen,   hist.   phil.  c.   2,    p.   226; 
Themist.  or.  xxi.  255,  B ;  also  Stob. 
FloriU  119,  17,  which,  however,  is 
not  consistent  with  his  self-murder). 
The  mention  by  Diog.  iv.  4  (pro- 
fessedly from  Plutarch's  Sulla  and 
Lysander,  where,  however,  it  does 
not  occur),    of   the    unavoidable 
^upicurts,  depends  entirely  upon  a 
concision.     In  his  yonnger  years 
Speusippus  is  said  to  have  lived 
somewhat  licentiously;  but  Plato, 
without  much  exhortation,  merely 
by  the  force  of  example,  brought 
him  to  better  courses  (Plut.  adul. 
«t  am.  c.  32,  p.  71,  frat.  am.  c.  21, 
p.  401).     The  reproaches  heaped 
upon  him  in  later  times  (apud  Diog. 
iv.  1  sq.;  Athen.  vii.  279  e.  xii.  546; 
d.  Philostr.  V.  ApoUon.  c  35,  p.  43 ; 
Suidas,  Aurx^J^s,  ii.  b.  64  ;  Bemh. 
Epist.  Socrat.  36,  p.  44 ;   Tertull. 
Apologot.   46)   spring  from    such 
impnro  sources  that  no  stain  can 
thus  accrue  to  his  character.     The 
calumny,  e.g.,  of  his  deadly  enemy 
Dionysius  (ap.  Diog.  and   Athen.) 
seems   to  have    no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lasthenia,  and 
that   he    started    a   collection    to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  a  friend  (there 
is  nothing  about  paying  for  his 
tuition).     The   inordinate  love   of 
pleasure,  with  which  he  is  charged, 
would  hardly  agree  with  his  ethical 
principles.      On   other  points   see 
Fischer,  p.    29  sq.     Plut.  Dio,    17 
praises   L-s  amiability,  Antigonus 
(see  363,  3)  tlie  U^mperance  of  his 
meals  in  the  Academy.     His   re- 
ported  marriage    we    must   leave 
undecided.     His   writings    (to    be 
mentioned  later  on)   are    said  to 
have  been  bought  by  Aristotle  for 
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of  the  traditions  of  the  School,  whose  earnestness, 
strength,  and  parity  of  character  ^  won  for  him  universal 
veneration,^®  but  whose  melancholy  cast  of  mind  and 
acrimonious  nature  ^^  qualified  him  &r  more  for  the 
dogmatic  establishment  and  mystical  obscuration  of 
Plato's  doctrine  than  for  its  dialectical  development. 

to  suppose  (Themist  or.  zxi.  255, 
B)  that  Speusippus  caused  him 
to  come  liom  Cnalcedon  in  order 
that  he  might  hand  over  the  school 
to  him ;  cf.  Diog.  iy.  8.  While  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy the  Athenian  magistrates 
once  had  him  sold  as  a  slave 
because  he  could  not  pay  the 
protection-tax  levied  on  metics, 
but  he  was  released  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  (Diog.  iv.  14,  cf. 
Pint.  Flamin.  12,  vit.  x,  orat. 
vii.  16,  p.  842).  He  is  said 
to  have  rejected  the  ofier  of  full 
Athenian  citizenship  from  repug- 
nance to  the  prevailing  state  of 
aftiirs  (Plut.  Phoc  c.  29,  Ind. 
Here.  8).  He  died  of  an  accidental 
wound  (Diog.  1 4).  On  his  pictures 
aoe  Wynpersse,  53  sqq. 

■  iSoe  preceding  note. 

•  We  have  many  traits  recorded 
of  Xecocrates'  earnestness,  auste- 
rity, contentodness,  integrity,  love 
of  truth,  and  conscientiousness; 
see  Diog.  iv.  7-9,  ii.  19;  Cic  ad 
Att.  i.  16;  proBalbo,  5,  12;  Tusc. 
v.  32,  91;  Off.  i.  30,  109;Valer. 
Max.  ii.  10,  ext.  2 ;  iv.  8,  ext.  3 ; 
vii.  2,  ext.  6  (where,  however,  others 
mention  Simonides ;  Wynpersse 
4  0 ;  Plut.  Alex.  virt.  c  12,  p.  338 ; 
Sto.  rep.  20,  6.  p.  1048;  Stob. 
Floril.  5,  118,  17,  25;  Themistor. 
ii.  26  A ;  xxi.  252  A ;  Athen.  xii. 
530  d. ;  Hesych.  and  Suidas,  E<i«- 
Kpdrris.  His  mildness  even  to- 
wards animals  is  noticed,  Diog.  10, 


JEl.  V.  H.  xiii.  31.  The  stoiy 
<Diog.  8;  Athen.  x.  437,  b.; 
JEl.  V.  H.  ii.  41;  Ind.  Here. 
8,9,  V.  u.;  Wynpersse,  16,  sqq.) 
about  Xenocrstes  winning  a  drink- 
ing prize  is,  according  to  Greek 
notions,  not  at  all  at  yarianoe 
with  his  moderation,  but  is  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  well- 
known  Secratic  present  (see  Pt 
i.  p.  63  sq.).  The  golden  chaplet 
which  he  won  on  this  occasion  he 
gave  away. 

"  See  on  the  recognition  which 
Xenocrates  found  in  Athens,  and 
the  consideration  which  was  shown 
him  by  Alexander  and  other  princes, 
Diog.  7,  8,  9,  ii.;  Plut  Phocion,  c 
27,  vit.  pud.  c.  ii.  p.  533 ;  adv.  Col. 
32,  9,  p.  1126;  Ind.  Here.  7,  10 
sqq.,  and  other  passages  quoted  in 
the  previous  note.  The  narrative 
about  Polemo  (see  below)  corrobo- 
rates the  impression  produced  by 
his  personality;  Diog.  6. 

"  Cf.  Cic.  Off.  i.  30,  109; 
Plut,  De  Audiendo,  c.  18,  p.  47 ; 
conjug.  ^reec  c.  28,  p.  141 ;  vit. 
pud.  c.  ii.  p.  533;  Amator.  23, 
13,  p.  769;  Diog.  6,  where  are 
the  well-known  expressions  of 
Plato :  Bcv^Kporcs  Bve  reus  x^^^tt^t 
and  about  Xenocrates  and  Aris- 
totle: #^*  oJop  niirvp  oto9  6pow 
dAcf^,  and  rf  /liy  fi^onros  8c7 
TV  9k  xoXii'oD.  The  latter,  however, 
is  told  of  others;  see  Diog.  v. 
39  ;  Cic.  De  Orat.  iii.  9,  36 ;  Wyn- 
persse, p.  13. 
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Besides  these  two^  there  are  mentioned  among  PlatoV 
personal  disciples  Heraclides  of  Pontus,**  who,  however^ 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  learned  man  than  a  phi- 
losopher,^^ and  is  often  claimed  for  other  schools  ;^^ 


•*  On  the  life  and  writings  of 
Heraclides  cf.  Diog.  v.  86  sqq.; 
Boulez,  De  yiti  et  scriptis  He- 
raclidse  P.  in  the  Annales  Acad. 
LoTan.  viii.  1824;  Deswert,  De 
Heraclide  P.,  Lowen,  1830;  Miil- 
ler,  Fragm.  hist.  gr.  ii.  197  sqq.; 
Krische  Forsch.  325  sq.  Born 
at  Horaclea  in  Pontus  (Strabo, 
xu.  3,  1,  p.  641  ;  Diog.  86,  Suid. 
'HpairActS.),  wealthy,  and  of  an 
illustriouB  house  (Diog.  Suid.  loc 
dt),  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
tho  Platonic  school  by  Spcusippus 
(Diog.  86).  If  it  is  true  that  on 
his  last  Sicilian  voyage  (361  b.c.) 
Plato  transferred  to  him  the 
headship  of  tho  school  (Suid.  see 
p.  34,  73),  he  can  scarcely  have 
been  younger  than  Xenocrates; 
and  as  ho  could  speak  of  the 
founding  of  Alexandria  (Plut. 
Alex.  c.  26),  he  must  have  lived 
beyond  01.  112,  2  (n.c.  330). 
According  to  Demetrius,  apudDiog. 
89.  ho  liberated  his  native  city  by 
killing  a  tyrant.  This,  however, 
scarcely  fits  in  with  tho  history 
of  Heraclea  ;  for  it  cannot  refer  to 
tho  murder  of  Clearchus  (Roulez, 
p.  11,  sq.).  Perhaps  Demetrius 
confused  him  witli  tho  Thracian 
of  the  same  name  (supra,  30, 
64).  Ace.  to  the  Ind.  Here.  7, 
6  sq.,  after  the  deuth  of  Speusippus. 
when  Xenocnites  was  chosen  head 
of  the  school  (i.e.  b.c.  339).  ho 
returned  home  and  establi-shcd  a 
scliool  of  his  own  {rrtpoy  irtplira- 
rov  fcoi  iiarpifi^y  Kar4arrjaaTo). 
The  stories  about  his  death,  apud 


Diog.  89-91,  Suid.  sub  roce,  Ind. 
Here.  9,  sq.,  which  are  in  all  otlif  r 
respects  improbable,  and  remind 
US  of  the  similar  myths  aboat 
Empedodes  (see  toI.  i.  605  sq.^, 
say  that  it  oocnrred  there. 

*'  His  comprebensiTe  knowledge 
is  obvious  not  only  from  the  width 
of  his  literary  activity  and  the 
remnants  of  his  works;,  extending 
as  they  do  to  all  parts  of  science 
then  known — metaphjaics,  physicp, 
ethics,  politics,  music,  rhetoric 
history,  and  geography  (see  Diog. 
V.  86  sqq. ;  further  information 
apud  Roulez,  18  sqq.;  52  sqq.; 
Miiller,  loc.  cit.),  but  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  the 
ancients.  Cicero  calls  him  {Tusc. 
V.  3,  8)  docfm  imprimis  ;  (Divin. 
i.  23,  46)  doctus  vir;  Plutnreh 
borrows  from  him  many  pieces 
of  information,  and  adv.  Col.  14, 
2;  p.  1115  (cf.  n.  p.  sua  v.  vir. 
2.  2,  p.  1086),  represents  him 
as  one  of  the  most  important 
philosophers  of  the  Academic  and 
Peripatetic  school.  On  the  other 
hand.  Plutarch  also  calLs  him. 
Cam  ill.  22,  /luB^his  koX  vXturiMa- 
rlaSy  Timseus  ap.  Dic^.  viii.  72 
irop<i8o^o\6yos,  the  Kpicurean  in 
Cic.  N.  I),  i.  13,  34  says:  pnf- 
rUibvs  fabuUs  r^trsit  fibros,  and 
several  in.stanccs  of  his  uncriti- 
cal credulity  are  also  known  to 
us;  cf.  Diog.  viii.  67.  72;  lo. 
Lydus,  De  Mens.  iv.  29,  p.  181 ; 
Cic.  Divin.  i.  23.  46  :  A  then.  xii. 
521  0.  Wo  shall  find  that  his  con- 
tributions to  philosophy  wore  un- 
important; but  as  a  physicist,  owing 
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PhilippuB  of  Opus,  a  distinguiBhed  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  editor  of  the  Laws,  and  probably  author 
of  the  Epinomis;*'  and  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthus.*^     The 


to  his  doctrine  of  tho  reTolution  of 
the  earth  round  an  axis,  he  takes 
no  inconsiderable  position ;  and  if 
the  quotation,  p.  34,  73  (*Mene- 
demus*),  is  correct,  not  only  his 
fellow-papils,  but  Plato  himself 
must  have  made  much  of  him. 
His  vritings,  vith  regard  to  which 
Diog.  V.  92,  perhaps  wrongly, 
charges  him  with  plagiarism,  were 
composed  at  least  partly  in  the 
form  of  dialogues;  cf.  Diog.  86; 
Gic  ad  Att.  xiii.  19;  ad  Quintum 
fr.  iii.  5 ;  Procl.  in  Farm.  i.  end ; 
vol.  iv.  54.  His  manner  of  expo- 
sition is  rightly  praised  by  IHo- 
gones,  88  sq. 

>^  Diogenesrepresentshim among 
tho  Peripatetics,  after  having  him- 
self called  him  a  Platonist,  v.  86 ; 
StobiBus  also  treats  him  as  a  Peri- 
patetic, Eel.  i.  680 ;  cf.  634 ;  Cicero, 
however  (Divin.  i.  23,  46 ;  N.  D.  i. 
13,  34 ;  Tusc.  v.  3,  8 ;  Legg.  iii.  6, 
14);  Strabo  (xii.  3,  1,  p.  541); 
and  Suidas  'HpoxXciS.  place  him 
under  tho  Platonic  school.  Proclus 
in  Tim.  281  E,  cannot  intend  to  con- 
tradict what  he  himself  said  p.  28 
C;  either  the  words  are  to  be 
understood  differently  or  the  text 
to^be  altered.  That  Heraclides  was 
a  pupil  of  Plato  is  indubitable,  and 
is  confirmed  among  other  things 
by  his  editing  the  Platonic  dis- 
courses on  tho  Good  (Simpl.  Phys. 
104  b. ;  see  p.  362,  2),  and  by  the 
fact  (Procl.  in  Tim.  28  C),  that  Plato 
caused  him  to  collect  the  poems 
of  Antimaclius  in  Colophon.  (Cf. 
Krische,  325  sq. ;  BdcUi  d.  Kosm. 
Syst.  d.  Plat.  129  sq.)  That  he 
subsequently  went  over  to  the  Peri- 


patetic school  seems  improbable 
£rom  what  we  know  of  his  philo* 
sophy ;  that  he  heard  Aristotle 
(Sotion  ap.  Diog.  86)  is  unlikely* 
because  of  the  relative  ages  of  the 
two,  and  because  he  left  Athens 
before  Aristotle's  return.  His  views, 
confirm  our  opinion  of  a  connection 
with  the  Pythagoreans  (Diog.  loc. 
cit.).  He  himself,  in  the  fragment 
ap.  Porphyr.  in  Ptdem.  Hsirm. 
p.  213  sqq.  (spud  Koulez,  p. 
101),  quotes  a  passage  from  Ar- 
chytas. 

**  Philippus  of  Opus  was,  ac- 
cording to  Suid.  ^iK&ao^s  (before 
this  word  the  lemma  ^tKancos 
*Owo^yrios  has  undoubtedly  fiillen 
out ;  cf.  iJernhardy  ad  loc.,  Suckow, 
Form  d.  plat.  8chr.  149  f.),  a  pupil 
of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Really, 
however,  he  was  only  the  pupil  of 
the  latter;  as  we  sne  from  the 
further  statement :  &y  U  Kara 
^\moy  rhv  MaK^6ya.  He  di- 
vided Plato's  Laws  into  twelve 
books ;  the  thirteenth  he  seems  to 
have  added  himself.  In  harmony 
with  the  latter  statement  Diog.  iii. 
37  says :  Hytot  r4  ^wriv  5ti  ^(Aiinrof 
6  *Owovin'tos  rovs  ftS/iovs  avrovfitrf' 
ypof^ty  im^as  iy  tc7jf>^.  rovrov  8^ 
jcol  r^v  *ETiyo/J8a  ^oo'ly  €!yat. 
Proclus  follows  the  same  supposi- 
tion when  (in  the  quotation  of  the 
UpoXwy.  T.  nxdr.  tpiKoc  c.  25 ; 
Plat.  0pp.  ed.  Herm.  vi.  218)  he 
proves  the  spuriousness  of  the  Epi- 
nomis  by  showing  that  Plato  could 
not  possibly  have  had  time  for  its 
composition,  as  death  prevented 
him  from  rohs  y6fiavf  iiopBAffa^ 
ffBai.     Philippus  is  not,  however* 
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celebrated  astronomer,  EudozoB  of  Cnidos,^^  had  aha 


expressly  mentioned.  Among  the 
twenty  -  three  written  treatises 
which  Soidas  cites  as  belonging  to 
Philippus,  there  are  six  moral 
tieatises,  a  work  on  the  Gods  in 
two  books,  treatises  about  the 
Opnntian  Locrians,  about  Plato,&c., 
and  eleven  mathematical,  astrono- 
mical, and  meteorological  works. 
As  an  astronomer  {<irxoK6aus  rots 
fUTt^poif)  Philippus  is  mentioned 
not  merely  by  Suidos,  but  had 
made  himself  an  important  reputa- 
tion in  this  department ;  cf.  Pint, 
n.  p.  Buav.  y.  sec.  Epic.  ii.  2,  p. 
1093;  Hipparch.  in  Aiat  Phcen. 
1.  6 ;  Geminus,  Isag.  in  Ar.  Phcen. 
c.  6,  p.  47  Halma ;  Ptolem.  ^datu 
iirKaywy,  who  often  cites  his  ^ricnj- 
fidtria  together  with  those  of  Calip- 
pus,  Euctemon,  &c.;  Plin.  H.  nat. 
xviii.  31,  312;  Vitruv.  De  Archit. 
ix.  7 ;  Stob.  Ekl.  i.  658 ;  Joh.  Lyd. 
De  mens.  iv.  13;  Alex.  Aphr.  in 
Meteorol.  118  a.  (Arist.  Meteorol. 
ed.  Ideler,  ii.  127),  who  tells  us 
about  his  explanation  of  the  rain- 
bow. As  Boekh  has  shown 
(Sonnonkreise  d.  Alten,  34  sqq.)  by 
a  compiirison  of  all  the  statements 
about  him  and  his  writings, 
'Philippus  tlie  Medmsean'  (from 
Medama  in  Bruttium)  is  not  dis- 
tinct from  him.  This  Philippus  is 
mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  (De  Urb. 
M^Sfuu),  and  apud  Procl.  in  Eucl. 
19,  and  p.  67  fr.  (where  MtSfiauos 
js  to  be  substituted  for  Mcrcuos  or 
Mci'Souos),  in  a  catalogue  of  the 
mathematicians  of  the  Platonic 
school  who  succeeded  the  Opuntian 
Philippus;  it  maybe  that  Philip- 
pus was  born  at  Opus,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  Medama,  a  I>ocrian 
colony,  or  vice  vcrsd.  We  must 
suppose  that  there  was  only   one 


well-known  astronomer  of  this 
name,  because  most  of  the  passages 
which  mention  the  astronomer 
Philippus  designate  him  simply  by 
this  name,  withont  findinfr  it  ne- 
cessary to  add  '  tho  Opuntian '  ia 
order  to  distinguish  him  from  any 
other  of  the  same  name.  When  ei 
g.  Alexander  loc.  cit.  says  simply : 
^tKanros  b  krtupos  IIX^r«rof,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not 
know  two  Platonic  scholars  of  this 
name. 

"  Hestieus  is  mentioned  as  a 
Platonist  by  Diogenes,  iii.  46,  is 
the  editor  of  the  Platonic  diaooorses 
on  the  good  by  Simpl.  Phys.  104 
b.  cf.  supra,  p.  26,  53;  his  own 
investigations  are  referred  to  by 
Theophrastus,  Metaph.  p.  313 
(Fragm.  12,  13  Wimm.);  Stob. 
Eel.  i.  250;  Exc.  o  Floril.  Jo. 
Damasc.  17,  12  (Stob.  Floril.  cd. 
Mein.  iv.  174). 

*'  Ideler  on  Eudoxus,  Abhandl. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  v.  J.  1828;  Hist, 
phil.  Kl.  p.  189  sqq.  v.  J.  1830. 
p.  49  sqq.  Eudoxus*  native  town 
IS  unanimously  called  Cnidns, 
and  his  father,  ap.  Diog.  ^-iii.  86. 
.aSschines.  Tlie  year  of  his  birth 
and  death  is  not  known ;  Eusebius' 
statement  in  the  Chronicon,  that 
he  flourisherl  01.  89.  3.  makes  him 
mucli  too  old.  It  is  true  that  he 
brought  over  letters  of  recommt^n- 
dation  from  Agesilaus  to  Nectana- 
bis  of  Egypt  (Diog.  87),  and  if 
Nectanabis  IT.  is  intended,  this 
journey  must  liave  happened  K^ 
tween  01.  104,  3,  and  107,  3  (362 
and  350  b.c);  if  Nectanabis  I.,  not 
before  01.  101,  2  (374  b.c.).  ^1. 
V.  H.  vii.  17  represents  him  as 
visiting  Sicily  somowlint  later  tlwn 
Plato,  and  consequently  after  367 
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attended  Plato's  lectures,^®  and  occupied  himself,  in 
addition  to  his  own  particular  science,  with  enquiries  of 
a  more  general  kind.*^   Of  these  enquiries  we  know  very 


B.C.  (see  p.  32,  67).  With  this 
agrees  the  statement  of  Apollodorus 
ap.  Diog.  90,  who  mokes  him 
flourish  01.  103,  1  (367  b.c.).  (The 
words  must  refer  to  him;  the 
preceding  clause  t^pUrKofitv  — 
ifiotots  is  either  8j)urious  or  more 
probably  to  be  rejected  altogether 
as  a  gloss.)  His  age  is  given  in 
Diog.  viii.  90, 91  as  fifty-three  years. 
According  to  Arist.  Eth.  N.  x.  2 
beginn.  i.  12,  1101  b.28;  Metaph. 
xii.  8,  1073  b.  17  sqq.,  i.  9,  091  a. 
17,  xiii.  5,  1079  b.  21,  ho  could 
not  have  been  living  at  the  time 
these  treatises  were  composed. 
Poor  ns  ho  was,  ho  obtained, 
through  his  friends,  the  means  for 
his  educational  travels  (Diog.  86 
eq.).  Besides  Plato  (see  following 
note),  Archytas  and  the  Sicilian 
physician  Philistio  are  mentioned 
as  his  teachers  (Diog.  86);  in 
Kgypt,  the  priest  Chonupbis  is  said 
Jx)  have  introduced  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  caste  (Diog.  90, 
Pint.  Is.  et  Os.  c.  10,  p.  354; 
Clemens  Strom,  i.  303  J) ;  Philostr. 
V.  Soph.  i.  1,  makes  him  extend 
his  travels  still  farther).  Strabo 
(see  22,  43)  gives  the  duration  of 
his  residence  there  as  thirteen  years, 
which  is  just  as  incredible  as 
St  mho's  other  statement  that  he 
was  in  company  with  Plato ;  Diog. 
87  speaks  only  of  one  year  and  four 
months.  The  statements  of  Dio- 
dorus,  i.  98,  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  x\\.  3, 
2,  as  to  the  results  of  his  Egyptian 
travels,  are  certainly  much  exag- 
gerated (cf.  Ideler,  1828,  204  sq.). 
Afterwards,  he  studied  in  Cyzicus 
(Diog.  8  7,who  adds  some  improbable 


details,  Philostr.  loc.  cit.,  cf.  Ideler, 
1830,  53);  later  on  he  lived  in  high 
honour  in  his  native  city,  to  which 
he  gave  laws  (Diog.  88;  Plut. 
adv.  Col.  32,  9,  p.  1126 ;  cf.  Theod. 
cur.  gr.  aff.  ix.  12,  p.  124);  his 
observatory  was  shown  for  a  long 
time  (Strabo,  ii.  5,  14,  p.  119» 
xvii.  1,  30,  p.  807).  His  character 
is  praised  by  ^Vrist.  Eth.  N.  x.  2 
beginn.  On  his  writings  and  dis- 
coveries as  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer  see  Ideler  loc.  cit. 

*"  According  to  Sotion  apud 
Diog.  86,  the  fame  of  the  Socratic 
schools  brought  him  to  Athens, 
where,  however,  he  only  stayed  two 
months.  Cicero,  Divin.  ii.  42, 
87;  Hop.  i.  14,  22,  calls  him 
Platonis  auditor;  Strabo,  xiv.  2, 
15,  p.  656,  and  Proi-I.  in  EucL 
J.  19  (67  Friedl.),  his  kraipos; 
Plut.  adv.  Col.  32,  9,  p.  1126,  his 
avrfiBris  together  with  Aristotle; 
Philostr.  V.  Soph.  i.  1,  says:  Ei^. 
rovs  4y  *Aira877/i(f  \6yovs  iKoycof 
iKippoyrloas ;  Alex.  Aphrod.  ad 
Metaph.  i.  9,  991  a.  14 :  EC5.  ray 
U\druvos  yyupifueyt  Asclep.  ibid. 
ll\aTcoyiKhSf  iucpoctr^s  TlXdrwuos, 
Cf.  Sosigenes  apud  Jijchol.  in  Arist. 
498  a.  45,  perhaps  on  the  authority 
ofEudemus.  The  unhistorical  state- 
ments in  Plut..  gen.  Socr.  7,  p.  579 
(ep.  Plat.  xiii.  360  c),  and  the  more 
probable  statements,  v.  Marc.  14, 
qu.  conviv.  viii.  2,  i.  7,  p.  718,  pre- 
suppose a  close  connection  of  tho 
two.  Diogenes  counts  Eudoxus 
among  the  Pythagoreans ;  so,  too. 
Iambi.  inNicom.  Arithm.  p.  11. 

**  This  is  presupposed  in  tlie 
statement  ap.  Diog.  that  the  physi- 
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little,  and  that  little  is  directly  opposed  to  genuine 
Platonism.  Xenocrates  was  followed,  as  head  of  the 
Academy,  by  Polemo,*®  whom  he  had  converted  firom  s 
disorderly  life  to  serious  purpose  and  moral  rectitude, 
by  the  influence  of  his  personal  character  and  dis- 
courses.^* The  successor  of  Polemo  was  his  scholar  and 
friend  Crates,**  whose  eminent  fellow-disciple  Grantor  * 


cian  Chrysippas  heard  from  him 
ri  Tc  irepi  OtStv  koI  K6(rfJLOv  Kai  r&p 
/irr€titpo\oyovfi4ywv.  Eudocia,  sub 
ffocr,  makes  of  this  treatises  irfpl 
$€&Vf  and  the  like. 

••  Polemo  of  Athens  succeeded 
his  teacher,  01.  116,  3  (31*  B.C.). 
see  840,  1,  and  died,  ace.  to  Euseb. 
Chronicon,  01.  127,  3  (270  B.C.),  at 
a  good  old  ap:o,  as  Diog.  says  iy. 
20.  With  tliis  agrees  the  state- 
ment that  Arcesilaus,  who  died  at 
seventy-five,  01.  134,  4  (241  b.c), 
Diog.  44,  71,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently born  316  n.c,  lived  in 
friendship  with  Grantor  (who  died 
before  Polemo)  and  with  Polemo 
himself  (Diog.  iv.  22,  27,  29  sq.). 
The  statement  that  Arcesilaus 
flourished  in  01.  120,  i.e.  300  b.c. 
(Diog.  45,  following  Apollodor.), 
cannot  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  this,  but  is  of  no  importance, 
standing  as  it  does  in  such  direct 
contradiction  with  tlie  most  certain 
fundamental  points,  that  we  must 
Rippo.se  that  there  is  either  a  con- 
fusion or  a  mistake  in  writing. 

^*  The  event  is  well  known  and 
frequently  mentioned;  see  Diog. 
iv.  16  sq. ;  Ind.  Hercul.  13  (which 
follows  the  same  source  as  Diogenes, 
Tiz.  Antigonus  the  Carystian) ; 
Plut.  de  adulat.  c.  32,  p.  71 ; 
Lucian,  Accus.  c.  16  sq. ;  Epictot. 
Dissert,  iii.  1,  14,  iv.  11,  30; 
Origou    c.    Gels.  i.    64,    iii.     67 ; 


Themist.  orat.  xxvi.  303  B; 
Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3,  253  sqq. ;  Valer. 
Max.  vi.  9,  ext  1 ;  Augustine,  epist. 
154,  2  c.;  Julian,  i.  12,  35.  la 
Diog.  iv.  17  sqq.  (Ind.  Here  fee. 
cit.)  we  get  instances  of  the  gnrt 
dignity,  the  immovable  firmness, 
and  the  noble  tmnquillity  for 
which  Polemo  afterwards  becacK' 
distinguished.  Otherwise  wo  know 
nothing  about  his  life. 

«  The  Athenian  Crates  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  friendly  relation- 
ship with  I*olomo,  as  did  Grantor 
and  Arcesilaus  afterwards  (Di<^. 
iv.  17,  21  sqq.;  Ind.  Here.  15.  !«, 
V.  in  sqq.V  He  seems  not  to  have* 
held  the  office  of  head  of  the  school 
for  long,  as  his  predecessor  died  in 
the  year  270  B.C.,  and  his  successor, 
whose  revolutionary  activity  must 
have  lasted  some  time,  died  in  241 
B.C.,  V.  supra.  According  to  Dioi^. 
23,  he  left  behind  him  not  only 
philosopliical  writings  and  treatises 
on  comedy,  but  popular  and  diplo- 
matic orations.  He  cannot  have 
remained  aloof  from  politics. 

»  Kayser,  De  Crantore  Aca- 
demico,  Heidelb.  1841.  Grantor 
was  born  at  Soli,  in  Sicily,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  soon  attracted 
attention.  Thence  he  came  to 
Athens,  where  he  frequented  the 
school  of  Xenocrates,  together  with 
Polemo  (Diog.  iv.  24  ;  Ind.  ITerc. 
16,  1  sqq.);  he  cannot,  therefore. 
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bad  previously  died.  Next  to  Crates  came  Arcesilaus ; 
with  him  the  Academy  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  scien- 
tific development,  which  must  be  considered  later  on. 

The  members  of  the  Older  Academy  professed  to 
maintain  Plato's  doctrine  generally  unaltered;**  but  they 
<5hiefly  adhered  to  its  later  form.  In  piu*8uing  his  enqui- 
ries into  numbers  and  their  elements,  they  approximated 
very  closely  to  the  Pythagoreans,  so  that  their  metaphy- 
sics became  an  abstruse  dogmatism  ^  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  arithmetical  and  theological  mysticism.  At  the 
period  when  Plato's  metaphysics  showed  Pythagorean 
tendencies,  we  find  that  his  Ethics  were  of  the  more 
popular  kind  described  in  the  Laws;  and  this  was  also  the 

tho  Tusculans,  and  by  Plutarch  in 
his  ConBolatio  ad  ApoUoninm :  cf. 
Kayser,  34  sqq.,  who  gives  the 
riews  of  Wytteubach  and  others  on 
this  subject. 

**  That  Uiey  actually  did  so  is 
asserted  by  Cicero,  following  An- 
tiochus  (see  Acad.  i.  4,  14,  cf.  12, 
43;  Fm.  v.  3.  7,  8,  6,  16);  Acad, 
i.  9,  34  (on  Speusippus,  XenocrateSt 
Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor) :  dili' 
genter  ea,  qua  a  superioribus  accept" 
rantf  tueoaniur;  cf.  Diog.  iv.  1, 
of  Speusippus.  On  tlie  contrary, 
Numen.  ap.  Euseb.  praec.  £v.  xir. 
6,  1  sqq.,  and  Euseb.  himself,  ibid. 
4,  14:  woWaxv  ^fp^^^*^*^  '''^  ^^ 
irrp€fi\ovvr9S^  ovk  iydfitivoM  rf 
wfi&Tp  8ia5oxp)  which  Numenius 
stroDgly  blames.  Which  was  right 
will  be  seen  immediately. 

^  The  Academician  apud  Cic. 
Acad.  i.  4,  17,  sq.  designates  tho 
dogmatic  formulation  of  the  system 
as  a  departure  from  the  Socratic 
manner  eommon  to  Aristotle  and 
the  contemporary  Platonists. 


have  been  more  than  a  year  younger 
than  Polenio.  Nevertheless,  after 
Xenocrates  death,  he  refused  the 
invitation  to  establish  a  school  of 
his  own,  and  continued  to  listen  to 
the  discourses  of  his  admired  friend 
(Diog.  2i  sq.  17).  With  Arcesilaus, 
whom  he  won  over  for  the  Academy, 
he  lived  in  the  most  confidential 
connection,  and  left  him  a  con- 
siderable property  (Diog.  28  sq.  24 
«q. ;  Numen.  ap.  Euseb.  prsep.  £v. 
Jiiv.  6,  3).  He  died  before  Polomo, 
■apparently  at  a  good  old  age  (Diog. 
27,  25),  but  tho  year  of  his  deam 
cannot  be  fixed  more  definitely. 
His  writings,  altogether  of  moderate 
extent  (30,000  lines,  says  Diog.  24), 
Arc  lost,  except  a  few  fragments 
(collected  by  Kayser,  p.  12  sqq.)* 
which,  however,  still  enable  us  to 
recognise  his  choice  diction  (Diog. 
27)  and  pleasing  fullness  of  style. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them 
was  his  small  treatise  irfpl  irivBovt 
<Cic.  Acad.  ii.  44,  136 ;  Diog.  27), 
which  was  copied  by  Cicero  in  his 
Consolatio,  and,  in  some  points,  in 
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case  with  the  phfloflojAeiB  of  the  Academy.  Unlike  their 
master,  they  seem  to  hare  neglected  the  severer  enquiiia 
of  Dialectic ;  nor  did  they  (except  in  the  direction  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics)  pay  much  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  natural  science,  already  discouraged  br 
him.  We  know,  however,  so  little  about  these  men 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  combine,  even  by  probable 
conjecture,  the  scattered  fragments  of  their  doctrines 
that  have  come  down  to  us  into  any  connected  whole. 

Plato's  nephew,  Speusippus,*  though  greatly  inferior 
to  Aristotle  in  philosophic  genius,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled him  in  his  desire  for  definiteness  and  experi- 
mental completeness  of  knowledge.  Being  convinced 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  knowledge,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  possess  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  anything  without  the  knowledge  of  all 
things  besides :  for  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  we  must 
know  wlierein  it  is  distinguished  from  other  things; 
and  to  know  this,  we  must  know  how  these  other  things 
are  constituted.^     He  therefore  sought  to  gain  a  basis 

^  Cf.  on    lii»   doctrine  Brand  is,  Ziaipip^i,  trtpor  rovrov.     Bv  rim 

Gr.-rum.   PhiL  ii.  b.   1,  p.  6  eqq.  ire  are  to  unders>taiKl  Speu^ippus. 

On  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  according  to  the  commeiitator^  in 

doctrine  of  numbers,  Khein.  Mus.,  loc.,  Philoponus,  Themistius.  i.  92, 

V.   Niebuhr    and  Brandis,    ii.   4 ;  15   ^q.,  Sp.,  and    an    anon\-inous 

liittcr,    ii.   524  sqq. ;     Kavaisson,  writer  irho  appeals   to    Eudemns 

Speusippi  do  primis  remm   prin-  (Schol.   in   Arist.    298   a.    ll-2oX 

cipiis  placiUi,  Par.  1838  ;  Krische,  Whether  Themistius  has  preserved 

Forschungen,  i.  247  sqq.  Spcusippus*  own  words  is  uncer- 

*'  Arist.  Anal.  Post.  ii.  13,  97  a.  tain.  Writers  so  little  trustworthj 

6  :  obiky  9h  8ci  rbv  6pi(6fi9yoyKcu  Sioi-  as  Philoponus  and  the  later  £ui>tjni- 

po{>fitpov&wcarra€t94ycurii6ifra.  tcai-  tius  in  Post.  Anal.   aO  a.  o.  b.  o.^ 

TO*  iZ^varoy   ^affl  rivts  tlvai  rbis  cannot   be    dependoil    on    for   the 

hM^opiii  ilZ4vai  Th.i  tcphs  tKturroy  fi)i  statement    that    Spcusippus    used 

9Ui6TaiKaffrov.  kvtvZhr&pZta/^op&v  the  dictum  in  order  to  ]n\'alidate 

oIk  tlyai  tKcurrov  tllivtu.  ov  yitp  fiii  conceptual  definition  and  division. 

dia^4pti,  rabrbv  tlyau,  rointf^  ol  l\  Such  eristic  views  are  ascribed  !a 
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for  enquiry  by  means  of  a  comparative  survey  of  the 
different  spheres  of  the  Actual.^  And  while  thus  at- 
tributing greater  worth  to  experience  than  Plato  had 
done,  his  theory  of  knowledge  softened  the  abrupt 
opposition  which  Plato  had  assumed  between  the  sen- 


Speusippus  by  no  ancient  authority : 
Spot  and  iicup4a€is  are  expressly 
attributed  to  him,  rightly  or 
wrongly.  (Diog.  iv.  6 :  tjie  Zuupt- 
fffis  may  be  those  spoken  of  aboTe, 
46,  5,  whereas  our  Pseudo-Platonic 
definitions  are  too  poor,  and  con- 
tain too  much  that  is  Peripatetic, 
to  suit  Spcusippus.)  Such  riews, 
in  fact,  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
his  whole  scientific  attitude :  he  is 
dogmatic,  and  even  in  the  little  we 
know  of  him,  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  definitions  or  divisions. 
Of  the  latter  we  shall  have  in- 
stances presently ;  for  the  former, 
cf.  Plut.  plat.  qu.  viii.  4,  3,  p. 
1007,  where  a  definition  of  Time 
is  given. 

*'"•  To  this  belongs  that  enquiry 
concerning  names  which  Simplicius 
mentions  in  Categ.  (Schol.  in  Arist 
43  b.  19  a.  31,  41  b.  30;  and  7 
iS,  9  a,  8  Basil).  (Names  are 
divided  into  redn<&yvfia  and  irtpA- 
yvfxa :  on  the  one  side,  Sfuipv/m  and 
awdiyufia ;  and  on  the  otlier  ir%pA- 
wvfjMf  iroKv^yvficLf  and  irap^yvfiaJ) 
Cf.  Diog.  iv.  2  :  oZros  vpA- 
T05,  Ka0d  ^riai  Aid^copos  .  .  .  .  ,  iv 
roii  fiaB^fuurty  iBtdffaro  rh  Kowhv 
KciX  avytf>K€lu<r€  KaB6<ro¥  Ijy  Bvra- 
rhy  iAA^Xoif.  This  can  hardly 
refer  to  anything  but  a  compara- 
tire  survey;  the  essential  con- 
nexion of  the  sciences  had  been 
already  propounded  by  Plato,  and 
with  far  greater  completeness  than 
by  Spensippus;  for  Speusippus 
posited  different  principles  for  the 
dififerent    spheres   of   being.      A 


comparative  survey  of  natural 
history  was  contained  in  the  ten 
books  of  the  "O/iota^  or,  according 
to  the  fuller  title  given  in  Diog.  6 : 
r&y  Tcpl  rhy  irfMyftartiay  Sfioiwp 
(the  preceding  itdKoyoi  is  justly 
questioned  by  Krische,Forsch.  253, 
for  the  reason  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  could  hardly  be  written  in 
the  dialogic  form :  perhaps  810X070! 
is  the  right  reamng.  Diogenes 
connects  with  it  one  or  two  other 
similar  works:  9taipic§is  ico2  -wphs 
T&  Hfjtoia  ivoBiffus).  In  this 
treatise,  as  we  see  from  the  frag- 
ments in  Athensus,  Speusippus 
examined  the  various  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals,  classing  to- 
gether those  that  ore  related,  and 
separating  the  unlike.  Cf.Athensus 
iii.  86  c. :  SrcvirtTiros  8*  iy  itvrdp^ 
'Ofiototy  irapairKii(rta  cTvoi  K^ipvKOS, 
wop^ipaSj  <rrpa$'fi\ovSf  niyxovs  .  .  . 
$Ti  6  SiTf^ff-tTiros  l^fjs  irixiy  idUf 
KarapiO/xtirat  KAyxovs,  mdyaSf  fiOs, 
irlyyas,  (rwA^vof,  icol  iy  HXXtp  fi4p%i 
offrptay  KrrdZas,  Again,  105  b.: 
Sirc^aiinrof  8i  iy  Itvriptp  'Ofioivy 
irapairX^vid  ^<riy  ttyat  r&y  ftoAo- 
KOirrpdKwy  KSpcucoy^  K.r.K.  iv.  133  b.: 
Kart  8'  ^  KtpK^nni  (^oy  Zfjunoyrtrrtyi 
jrol  rtyoyt^f  &s  Xwt^iTvos  irapl' 
ffTTitriy  4y  rtrdprtp  'Ofutttty.  vii.  303 
d.  :  Sire  Dittos  8'  4y  Btvrtp^ 
'OfjLoioty  Biiffrriffiy  ainiis  (the  dvyyiits) 
r&y  Oiryvtoy.  ix.  369  a. :  Sirc^nrirof 
8*  iy  Z€vr4ptp  'Ofio(»y  ^o^oyls, 
^ijcrl,  yoyyvKlSf  ^dupvs,  aydp^iyoy^ 
ifAoici,  Similarly,  vii.  300  c,  301 
c,  327  c,  308  d.,  313  a.,  319  b., 
323  a.,  829  sq. 
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Bible  and  rational  perception,  by  interpodiig^  m  TUid 
between  them.  ^The  Immaterial,'  said  Speusippiia,  ^ii 
known  by  means  of  scientific  thooght — ^the  Material, 
by  scientific  perception ; '  under  this  he  included  ob^ 
servation  guided  by  understanding.^^  In  projwriioD, 
however,  as  he  directed  his  attention  to  tlie  Particular 
of  experience  he  departed  firom  that  Unity  of  the  high- 
est principles,  which  Plato  had  strii«n  to  obtain.  Plato, 
according  to  the  later  view  of  his  system,  had  shown 
the  One  and  the  Great-and-Small  to  be  the  most  uni- 
versal elements  in  all  things ;  and  at  the  same  time 
had  left  the  essential  difference  between  the  Sensible 
and  the  Ideal  unexplained,  and  seemingly  unregarded 
Speusippus  saw  the  necessity  of  more  accurately  deter- 
mining and  discriminating  these  two  principles.  Plato 
had  identified  the  One  with  the  Good  and  the  divine 
Reason.^  Speusippus  distinguished  the  three  concepts 
from  one  another.^*  The  Good,  he  believed,  could  not 
stand  as  the  ground  of  all  Being,  at  the  beginning  of 

ohK  Quro^xni,  fiAX'  itc  Xoytcrftov  vcp- 
ytymnnay.  ovrco  kcu  tj  4rumi/M9uni 
c^dricts   ipvcucias    vapa    tov  kiym 

rptfiijs  vpits  &K\cuii  rwr  vwoK€tfi4vm 
Zidyywruf.  Wo  must  not,  howerer. 
infer  from  these  p.'lsf^a(^c8  that 
Speusippus  understood  by  tCh^ts 
iTumifioyiKh  an  immediate,  priira- 
rily  aesthetic  perception  (Brandis, 
ii.  b.  1,  p.  9),  thougb,  like  Aristotle, 
he  distinguished,  in  the  sphere  of 
thinking  knowledge,  between  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  principles 
and  the  mediate  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  derived  from  them. 

»•  Vide  p.  321  sqq. 

«'  Vide  p.  280  uqq. 


»  Sextus.Math.  vii.  145 :  S»f^- 
iriwos  8i,  dirfl  ranf  irpayyuimv  rk 
fUv  olc^T^,  T&  Z\  yoririiy  r&v  fiky 
portray  Kpirfipioy  ^Xc^cy  cTyeu  rhy 
dwnrrfifioyiKhy  Xdyoy^  r&y  Zh  ada0ri- 
rSoy  r^v  iiriarriuoyuc^y  aXadri<riy 
iirurrrjfioyiK^y  8i  cSffOrjaiy  inrfi\r}<i>€ 
KaBfordyai  r^y  fitT 0X041  fidvovtray 
T^j  KOTfL  thy  Koyoy  iXriOtias.  Sxrietp 
ykp  ol  rod  aifXrirov  ff  i^Krov  8cUc- 
rvKoi  Tex»'**c^)i'  fihy  tlxoy  iytpytiotf^ 
otrtc  iy  airro7s  Sk  wporryovfityws 
tt\uovp.iyi\yj  iXXh  rr^s  (?  8iA  t^j) 
itphs  rhv  Koyiopjby  ovyaoiciiotctt 
i.9apri(ofi4yriy.  koI  i)S  ii  rov  fiovoiKov 
o&^o'if  iydpyttop  (Mpytiay)  fxty 
^X^  ^KriAijVTiic^i'  rov  re  ripfio- 
9iUvov  Kol  rov  iu^fi6orov^  ra^riy  9h 
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Being,  but  only  as  the  goal  and  completion  of  Being,  at 
the  end  of  the  chain,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  individuals : 
they  begin  with  imperfection  and  only  attain  to  perfec- 
tion^* in  the  course  of  their  development.  And  the  One 
cannot  coincide  with  the  Good,  otherwise  the  Many  must 
coincide  with  the  Evil ;  and  according  to  this,  Good  and 
Evil  must  be  first  causes  as  well  as  tlie  One  and  the  Many.'' 
Although,  therefore,  he  admitted  that  the  One  was 
akin  to  the  Good,  and  its  most  essential  constituent,** 
yet  he  separated  them  so  as  to  make  the  One  a  prin- 
ciple and  the  Good  its  result.'^   As  a  third  element, 


«  Vide  p.  286,  167. 

"  Metaphysics,  xii.  7,  1072  b. 
SO :  9<roi  tk  ^oXe^ifidvovciy,  Sunttp 
ol  TlvOaKy6p€u>i  koI  'Stc^itvos,  rh 
HoWurrotf  koL  ipurror  fiii  iv  iipxS 
clvat,  iih  KoX  r&y  ^vrww  ical  rw 
(e^y  riu  ^x^'  afria  fihy  ttyai^  rh 
Zk  tcoKby  Koi  riKuoy  iy  rols  itc  to^ 
rwy  (an  argument  belonging,  doubt- 
less, to  Speusippus  only,  and  not 
to  the  Pythagoreans)  ovk  hp9ms 
cXoyrai.  (The  other  reading  adopted 
by  Themistius  and  Fluloponus, 
irhich  substitutes  AtvKnntos  for 
SiTf  i^<inrof ,  is  rightly  rejected  by 
Krische,  Forsch.  250,  1.)  This 
theory  of  Speusippus  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  Metaphysics  xiv.  5 
(at  the  beginning) :  ovk  opOus  V 
vwoX<ifjifidy€i  ov8*  cf  ris  irap€ucd{€t 
rds  rod  ZKov  ipyiis  rf  r&y  (4^y  icai 
^vrdy^  Sri  ^|  kopUrrwy  itrtXAy  ih 
iitl  r&  rcAci^fpa,  9ib  KaX  ivl  r&y 
irpdrrtoy  olhws  ^X*^^  ^^^^t  fitfTc 
liillk  6y  n  §lycu  rh  ty  ain6,  Fur- 
tlier,  in  chapter  4,  1091  a.,  29  sqq., 
as  to  how  the  first  Causes  are 
related  to  the  Good,  w6rtpoy  icri 
T(  iKtiywy  ....  abrh  rh  kyvBhy  jrol 
rh  Ikpicrroy,  ^  oft,  dAX'  bvr^poytyri. 


iraph  yuky  yitp  r&y  $§o\6y»y  (the 
ancient  Cosmogonies^  $ouc§y,  SfjLoXjo- 
ywrBai  r&y  yw  run  (Speusippus) 
o\  oC  ^curiy,  &XA&  irpotKOovaiis  rTJs 
r&y  6yroey  ^Ctrews  «col  rh  iyaBhy  koX 
rh  Kttkhy  iyupojiyioBai, 

»*  Cf.  .'Vristotle,  Metaphysics, 
xiv.  4,  1091  b.  30 :  If  the  One  is 
<;pnceived  as  the  Good,  the  second 
principle(PluralityortheGreat-and- 
Small)  must  be  identified  with  the 
Bad-in-itself.  hi6irtp  6  fiky  (Pseudo- 
Alexander,  following,  no  doubt, 
Alexander,  here  mentions  Speusip- 
pus ;  and  it  is  clear  firom  what  we 
nave  said  above  that  no  one  else  can 
be  intended)  t^vyt  rh  iiyaBhy  xpo- 
cr^irrciK  ry  Ivl,  &f  kyayKauoy  hy, 
iwul^  il  iyayrltcy  ^  yiyt<nSy  rh  Kcuchy 
r^y  rod  tX^Oovs  ipiaiy  tJyau.  And  in 
xii.  10,  l()7o  a.  36,  after  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  the  identity  of  the 
One  and  the  Good  has  been  opposed 
by  the  same  arguments  as  in  xiv. 
4:  oil*  &AAo(  obi*  ipx^t  "^h  kyoBhy 
icol  rh  Kaic6v, 

»  Cf.  Aristotle,  Eth.  N.  i.  4, 
1096  b.  6:  iriBayiirtpoy  V  ioU 
iLwrty  ol  ni0txy6p€toi  Xrytir  w€pl 
abrov  (joii  ayaBov),  riBiyrts  iy  rp 
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distinct  from  the  One  and  the  Grood,  came  the  efficient 
cause  or  Season ;  ^  but  this  he  combined  with  the 
Platonic  World- soul,  and  the  Pythagorean  central  fire; 
for  he  supposed  the  world  to  be  ruled  by  animate 
power,  having  its  seat  in  the  centre  and  in  the  circum- 
ference, and  extending  itself  throughout  the  whole 
space  of  the  universe.'^  Plato's  Ideal  principle  is  thus 
resolved  by  Speusippus  into  three  principles,  which  are 
analogous  to  Aristotle's  formal,  efficient,  and  final 
causes,  but  are  far  from  having  the  precise  determina- 
tion and  the  universal  significance  of  these*  The  second 

TcSi'  arfoA&v  avaroixi^  rh  tv  (they         "  Vide     p.      286,       167.       Cf. 

did  not  hold  tho  One  to   be  the  Metaph.     vii.     2,     1028     b.     19. 

Good  itself,  but  placed  it,  in  the  Plato   has  three    substances — tho 

table  of  contraries  (vide  Tol.i.  302),  Idea,    the    Mathematical     priod- 

beside  tho  Oood  and  Perfect)  ois  pie,  and  sensuous  things:     Svti- 

3^   Kal    Sirc^imrov    i'lroKoXovdriffau  aimros  Bh  «ca2  ir\c£ovf  o^oias,   M 

BoKf7.       In    Metaphysics,    xiv.    4,  rod     iyhs    '^dfitros,     teaX     ii^ks 

1091    b.   14  (ruv  8i  rhs  aKiwfirovs  iKaanjs  obfflai  &AAT}y  fthr  h^ftAw, 

oitaias  §lyai  \fy6y7cav  ol  fiiv  ifKuriv  &WfiP   8i    fitytOtSy^   Ircira    ^XJt*. 

ahrh  rh  ty  rd  iyaQhy    ainh  fhen.  The  commentators  paraphrase  this 

ovalav  fiiyroi   rh   %v  axnov   ^orro  passage,  as  Brandis  remarks,  on  no 

flyou  fidKiara),  the    wonls  owrlca^,  other    authority   than  their  own: 

#c.  T.X.,     are    also     to    bo     taken  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 

in   this  connection.      In    Fpito   of  addition  of   Asclepius    (Schol.   in 

the  arguments  of  Bonitz  (see  his  Arist.  740  a.  16,  741   a.  o.)  to  the 

remarks  on  this  passage),  I  cannot  Aristotelian    examples,   aral    wdxur 

frive  up  the  possibility  (Plat.  Stud.  AWriy  ovalay  yov  koI  AXXrir  ^vx^f. 

277)  that  some  words,  such,  per-  ir.r.A.,  which  is  not  to  bo  found  in 

haps,  as  ol  B^  rotho  fi^v  l^<pfvyoy,  Alexander    (740  b.    18),    rests  on 

have   been  lost  from  their  imme-  any     historical     tradition.        The 

diate  context.  separation  of  divine  Reason  from 

*•  Cf.     the     jmssnges     already  the  One  is  involved  in  the  theorem 

quoted.    According  to  Metaphysics,  mentioned  above — the    Best    can- 

xiv.  6  (vide  supra,  note  33),  Speu-  not    be    tho   First.       Anaxagora^ 

flippus  would  not  oven  allow  that  who   maintained   that    Keason   it 

tho  Original  One  was  existent ;  for  original,  was  contrasted  by  Aris 

ho  suppo.sed  that  its  union    with  totlo  with   Speusippus.    in    regar 

the  Many  wjvs  tho  cause  that  first  to   this  doctrine  (Metaph.  xiv.  - 

produced  a  Being.      In  support  of  1091    b.   8  sqq. ;  cf.  a.  33  sqq.), ' 

this  opinion  he  might  have  appealed  Havaisson  truly  observes  (p.  17). 
to  Plato,  Parmen.  141  R 
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principle,  Plato's  Great-and-Small,  he  described,  in 
contrast  to  the  One,  as  Plurality,*®  thus  connecting  it 
with  the  Pythagorean  categories.'^  From  Unity  and 
Plurality,  however,  he  derived  numbers  only ;  for  the 
explanation  of  everything  else,  he  set  up  several  other 
principles,*®  related  to  the  former,  and  yet  distinct  from 


«  Cf.  Cicero,  N.  D.  i.  13,  32  (ac- 
cording to  Philodemus):  Speusippiis 
Platoiiem  avuncitlnm  iuftsequens 
ei  vim  quandam  dicens,  qua  omnia 
regantur^  eamque  animalem,  evel- 
lere  ex  animis  conatur  cognitumem 
Deorum.  Minucius  Felix  repeats 
this;  Octav.  19.  Cf.  Theophras- 
tu8,  Metaph.,  322  (Fr.  12,  32, 
Wimm.):  Intinmntos  cirdvt6¥  ri 
rh  rlfiiov  voici  rh  irtpl  r^p  rov 
fi4aov  x<^pav.  t^  B*  (iKpa.  wol  4icar^' 
pwOcv(porhAp8  this  ought  to  be  read: 
X^paif  rd  t'  l^pa  iKwriputOtVf  the 
extreme  ends  on  both  sides,  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  in  its 
two  halves).  That  this  rliuop, 
dwelling  ic  the  centre  and  in  the 
circumference,  is  the  Deity  as 
WorId-80ul,  is  clear  from  the 
analogy  of  the  central  fire,  to 
which  the/same  place  was  assigned 
as  to  the  rlfiiop  (vide  rol.  i. 
367  sq.) :  and  from  tlie  Tiroscus, 
36  E.  This  account  of  the  soul 
Speusippus  took  literally,  and 
combined  it  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  central  fire.  "Witli  this  view 
of  the  World-soul  (vide  supra  356, 
154)  we  should  connect  the  state- 
ment of  liimblichus  (8tob.  Eel.  i. 
862  ;  cf.  Diog.  iii.  67),  that  he  con 
coived  the  soul  iy  194^  rov 
Zuurrarov:  to  him,  as  to  other 
philosophers,  the  soul  is  that  which 
is  everywhere  present,  and  fills  all 
space.  Kjivaisson's  proposal  (p. 
40  sq.)  to  substitute  iilBtairTdrov 
for  Bicurrarov  is,  therefore,  inad- 


missible. His  conjecture  (p.  IS"- 
sq.)  that  Aristotle  is  referring  to- 
Speusippus  when  he  says  that  vovt 
cannot  be  merely  96vafuSi  but 
must  be  Mpytia  (Metaph.  xii.  6, 
9,  1071  b.  17  sqq.  1074  b.  19, 
28),  also  appears  quite  unfounded; 
Speusippus  certainly  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  first,  imperfect 
Being  and  yovs.  But  for  the  same 
reason  Krische  is  ^Tong  in  assert- 
ing (p.  256)  that  ho  regarded  the 
divine  Reason  as  the  primal  oppo- 
sition less  cause.  In  that  case  the 
theory  rh  Apurrop  /i^  4p  ipx9 
cTyou  (vide  notes  33  and  37)  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  him.  Speusippus. 
held  that  Reason,  like  the  World- 
soul  of  the  Timaeus,  was  primarily 
derived  or  created.  Lastly,  I  can- 
not agree  with  Ravaisson  (p.  21)^ 
or  Brandis,  ii.  b.  1, 14,  in  referring 
the  passage  in  Cicero  to  the 
Original  One,  to  which  Speusippus 
would  seem  to  have  attributed  a 
specific  activity.  Tliis  descrip- 
tion appears  iar  more  applicable 
to  the  World-soul  spoken  of  by 
Theophrastus,  which  cannot  coin- 
cide with  the  One.  The  quotations 
in  note  37  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  One  was  not  conceived  by 
pus  as  an  animate  nature. 
Vide  vol.  i.  302. 
«•  Cf.  Aristotle,  Metaph.  xiy. 
4,  and  Pseudo- Alexander  on  this 
passage  (vide  supra,  note  34), 
and  also  in  c.  5,  1092  a.  35 :  iwA. 
roUntv  rh  %y  6  fihy  ry  wK-fiBu  &» 
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ibem,^'  just  as  he  had  supposed  the  Good  as  related  to 
the  One,  but  not  identical  with  it.  Thus  he  obtained 
a  plurality  of  spheres,  united  not  by  the  identity,  but 
by  the  similarity  of  their  ultimate  causes.'*^     That  uni- 

hfwriov  tl^iv;  and  G  1,  1037 
b.  (cf.  Z  27,  30):  ol  Zh  rh  ercpor 
Twp  iraiprimp  8Ai)v  iroiou<ny,  ol  ii^y 
r^  M  T^  ta^  rh  Jhfiaov^  &s  rovro 
'Hip  rov  vA^0ous  oSo'av  ^{unv,  oi  8i 
-ry  M  rh  irA^0os.  Here  Pseudo- 
Alexander  refers  only  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  but  Aristotle  evi- 
dently alludes  to  Spcusippns,  for 
he  continues :  ytpp&prat  yfip  ol 
iiptBfjMl  roXs  fjAP  iK  r^s  rov  opitrou 
9vdSos  row  fitydXov  koX  fiatftovt  r^ 
8*  4k  rod  tX^ovs,  iitb  rrjs  rov 
4phs  di  ova  las  difi^o7p.  It<is  clear 
from  what  follows  that  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Platonists,  for  he 
expressly  says  that  this  determina- 
tion was  chosen  because  Plato's 
Great-and-Small  relates  too  exclu- 
eively  to  that  which  is  in  Space. 
Cf.  also  Metaph.  xiii.  9,  1085 
a.  31  (vide  infra,  note  42),  6,  4 
fiqq.;  xii.  10, 1075  b.  32,  and  prob- 
ably the  bcjjinning  of  x.;  xiv.  1, 
1087  b.  30  sqq.  According  to 
Daniascius,  Do  Princip.  p.  3  {oit 
7&P  tv  us  iK^xurrov^  KaJddvtp  "Xtrt^' 
cvwitos  tZo^t  \4ytiv),  wo  might  sup- 
pose that  Speusippus  h;id  also 
denoted  the  One  as  the  Least. 
But  from  Aristotle,  Metaph. 
xiv.  1.  1087  b.  30  sqq.,  we  find 
that  this  cannot  have  been  the  case. 
BamasciuK,  moFt  likely,  made  a 
false  deduction  from  that  pas.«iage. 
**  Metiiph.  vii.  2  ;  vide  supra, 
note  37.  Folio wi  ng  this  precedent, 
and  in  agreement  with  Rivaisson 
(p.  37),  Brandis  (p.  10),  Scliwegler. 
and  Bonitz  (see  their  comments  on 
the  passage),  wo  may  consider 
MeUph.  xii.   10,   1075    b.  37,  as 


applying  to  Speusippns,  and  not, 
as  Pseudo-Alexander  thinks,  to 
the  Pythagoreans.  The  wards  an: 
o2  84  Xiyoprts  rhp  kptOiiJbv  9pmw 
rhp  futBiifueruthp  koI  offrarf  iul  iXk^ 
ixofUniP  o6oiar  md  ^X^  Manp 
&XAas,  IvcMToSi^Sc  r^jr  -rmv  manh 
obiriay  woiovaip  {oMp  yitp  ii  Wifti 

XMpq,  avfifidXX€r€u  cZva  %  ^ 
»)  Ktd  i^^  woKKds,  la 
that  case  we  must  also  regard 
Metaph.  xiv.  3,  1090  b.  13. 
as  a  reference  to  him :  In  tc 
iTi(ririiff€i€P  &p  ris  fiii  \it19  cv^cp^ 
&p  wtpH  fihp  rov  &ptdfjLoO  murrhs  ut 
rip  fxaBitfiaracaip  rh  /iriB^p  vvfifiiX' 
\t<r0cu  &AX4Xo(S  T^  irp6T(pa  roTr 
tartpop,  fi^  6pros  ydip  rov  apt$ftav 
obBkp  ^rrop  rii  ficyt&n  ^arax  rois  rk 
fioBiifiaruca  fUpop  ^lyat  ^Mifitpois,  cat 
roiirup  ft^  vptwp  ri  ^^vxh  'col  rk 
ff^fiara  rii  ala&irrd.  ovk  foac*  8*  if 
^icis  hruaoZi^ris  oZaa  iK  tSp 
ipaiP0ix4rc»p^  &nrcp  f*ox^P^  '"'P^ 
y^la,     Cf.  Schwegler  in  loc. 

**  Metaph.  iii.  9.  Aristotle  asks 
how  spatial  magnitudes  are  to  be 
explained  on  tlie  presupposition  of 
Plato's  theory  of  numbers;  and 
having  discussed  the  derivation  of 
tlio  line  from  the  Long-and-Short 
(vide  supra,  p.  519,  8),  and  the 
like,  he  proceeds  (1085  a.  31 ),  <n  fitp 
oip  tA  fMyidri  ytppwrip  itc  roiovnif 
8Xi|j,  rrcpoi  Bk  iK  rris  «rTry/i^j  (^  84 
eriyfi^  avTots  8oKCi  cIkcu  ov^  J'. 
aXX'  otop  rh  tp)  koL  &AAi|f  tkns 
otas  rh  wKijOos,  oAA*  ov  vKifiovs. 
'J  he  fundamental  opposition  of  the 
One  and  Plurality,  from  which  thi« 
deriyatiou  starts,  shows  that  it  be- 
longs to  Speusippus. 
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form  interdependence  of  the  whole  universe,  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  so  strongly  maintained,  was,  as  Aristotle 
says,  broken  up  by  Speusippus. 

The  highest  sphere  in  this  series  is  that  of  numbers. 
These,  with  Speusippus,  occupy  the  place  of  Ideas,  which 
he  entirely  abandons.  Numbers  are,  according  to  him, 
the  First  of  all  that  exists ;  and  though  he  denies  the 
distinction  between  mathematical  and  Ideal  numbers,  yet 
he  separates  them,  in  their  existence,  from  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  Plato  separates  his  Ideas ;  ^^  and  he  gives  the 
same  reason  for  this  procedure  that  Plato  gave  for  his : 
namely,  that  no  knowledge  would  be  possible  if  there 
were  not  a  nature  exalted  above  the  sensible.^^     But 


"  Vido  note  37. 

**  Aristotle  often  mentions  the 
theory  thnt  mathematicnl  numbers 
and  magnitudes  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ideas,  exist  apart  from 
the  Sensible.  In  Metaph.  xiii.  1, 
he  specifies  three  opinions  on  this 
point:  1)  The  philosophers  who 
discriminated  tho  Ideas  from  ma- 
thematical numbers  ;  2)  those  who 
declared  them  to  be  the  same  ;  and 
3)  those  who  only  allowed  the  ex- 
istence of  mathematical  numbers 
{%Ttpoi  B4  rivts  rif  ftaBrifiariKiis 
fiSvov  ohtrias  cTvat  <t*ouri),  either  as 
TindiA-ided  from  the  Sensible,  Ka6d' 
w(p  \4yov(rl  Tirtf  (tho  Pythago- 
reans, not,  as  Susemihl  thinks, 
(lenet.  Entw.  ii.  520,  668,  some 
Platonist  unknown  to  us.  The 
theory  that  mathematical  number 
is  the  only  number,  and  that  it  is 
not  separated  from  the  objects  of 
sense,  is  adduced,  c.  8,  1083  b.  8 
sqq. ;  xir.  3,  1090  a.  20  soq.,  30 
sqq. ;  i.  6,  987  b.  27  sqq. ;  Pnysies, 
iii.  4,  203  a.  6,  as  a  distinctive 
doctrine    of    the    Pythagoreans; 


Aristotle  never  attributes  it  to  a 
Platonist),  or  icrxwf>i(r^cVa  r&¥ 
aiffOfftw  {K4yowTi  tk  koI  oUru  riif4s). 
He  then  combats  the  two  latter  theo- 
ries (c.  2) ;  the  second  at  p.  1076  b. 
1 1  sqq.  Aristotle  also  distinguishes 
(Mefiph.  xiii.  6,  1080  b.  11)  three 
different  views  among  those  who 
held  numbers  to  be  owricu  x»p(CTa/ ; 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  opening  of 
the  chapter,  that  he  is  speaking 
only  of  these,  oi  fxhy  oZtf,  he  »iys, 
afifporrpovs  <l>cuj\v  ttimt  rovs  apiO- 
fiohs,  .  .  .  Ktd  x^P^<''''obs  hfKporipovs 
rSiv  alff&riruy.  ol  8i  r6v  fjuidrifia' 
rinhv  fi6yoif  apiOnhy  tlycu  rhvirpioToy 
ruy  ovrSev  Kcx«pt0'AA^Koy  r&y  aitrBri' 
rwy  (cf.  Z  25  sqq.)  icol  ol  UvOa- 
ySpfioi  y  iya  rhy  fxaBrjfiaTiKhw^  irX^y 
ov  Kixf^p^^f^v^^i  and  so  forth ; 
&AAos  ti  Tis  rhy  trp&rov  ipidfihy  rbf 
ruy  ctSwv  Iva  cTfoi,  Kyioi  Bh  Koi  rhy 
fioBrifiariKhy  rhy  c^hy  rovroy  tlycu, 
(Further  details  presently.)  Tho 
doctrine  mentioned  in  tho  second 
passage  is  referred  to  in  xiv.  2,  at 
the  end,  where  Aristotle  opposca 
two  theories :  rw  ti4as  riOcfi^v^  and 
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the  relation  of  the  One  to  numbers  involved  him  in  a 


rSo  rovTov  /ihv  rhp  rpSvoy  otiK  olo/ii- 
ptf  Zih.  rh  rhs  iwovcas  Zwrx^p^Uu 
6p^  ir€p\  Tos  I84ca  .  .  .  irotovvrt  Zh 
apiO/ihv  rhy  /Aa0iifiaTiK6y.  Of  the 
lattor  he  then  Bays,  oMtybs  7^ 
otfrt  ^rialy  t  \4y»y  avrhy  €tycUf  dXX* 
&s  airfiiy  riva  \4yti  tcaff  aMiy  ^iirty 
•ohroM^  ofht  ^ytrcu  &y  dtios  (for 
neither  does  he  who  assumes  this 
number  maintain  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  anything,  since  he  repre- 
sents it  a«  a  self-subsistent  essence ; 
nor  does  it  show  itself  to  be  so; 
the  oJtnby  ^Jytu  has  to  be  completed 
l^y  the  edfrtor  tliat  follows.  See 
alsoziv.  3,  1090  a.  20  sqq.  The 
Pythagoreans  held  things  to  be 
themselves  numbers,  because  they 
thought  they  discovered  in  them 
many  numerical  dotorminations : 
rots  h^  rhy  fiaBrifxariKhv  fi6yoy  Xc- 
yowrty  clvai  &piBfiby  ohO^y  roiovroy 
iy^ix^rai  kiytiy  icori  tAj  bicoOitrtHf 
iXA'  8t«  oIk  ^(Toyrax  ahrSiv  ad  ivi- 
arrifiai  ixiytro.  Aristotle  con- 
tinues, in  opposition  to  this  view, 
Z^Kov  8ti  ob  iccx(^p(0Tai  tA  tux9r\' 
fjLariKa,  and  he  repeats,  in  regard 
to  its  basis,  ol  Bk  x^P^^"^^^  ^^»- 
ovyrti  (that  is  to  say,  rhv  fiaBrifia- 
rikhv  apidfihy),  Zri  M  7uv  cdffdrjTwy 
ohK  ifftai  rh,  i^uifiara,  &Kijdri  8^  ra 
K€y6fi(va  Kol  araiyti  r^y  ^vx^y,  cTvat 
re  vTroKafxfidyotHri,  Ka\  x^P^^"^^ 
tlyai.  6/xola)S  Bh  Koi  rh  fi(y4dri  ra 
fioBriiiariKd..  Cf.  xiii.  9,  1086  a. 
2  :  ol  fiky  yap  tA  fiaBrifJiaTiK^  fxSvov 
iroiovvrfs  vaph  rh  altrdrrrh,  bpSsyrts 
r)iv  v€p\  rk  tXbrj  Bvarx^pfiay  koI 
irXdaiVy  kwiarriffay  hrb  rov  ciSi^rticoG 
iipiQfiov  Kcu  rhv  ftaBj\p.ariKbv  ivolrja'ay. 
From  these  he  afterwards  discrimi- 
nates, ol  rh  «f8i}  fiov\6fi(yoi  &fia  koI 
api$ixobs  Toi€7y  and  &  trpwros  B^fiwoi 
rd  T€  ftBri  thai  Koi  ipidfiohs  ra  cTStj 
jcai  rh  fiadrifiariKii  ttyai.     As  to  the 


philosophen  who  are  to  be  creditMl 
with  this  doctrine,  oommentaton 
are  so  undecided  and  contradictorr 
(cf.  Ravaisson,  p.  29 ;  Schwegier 
loc  cit ;  Bonitz,  Arist.  Metaph.  ii 
6i4  sq.),  that  it  is  easy  to  see  they 
are  theorising  on  the  basis  of  the 
passages  in  Aristotle,  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But 
we  may,  at  any  rate,  gather  from 
what  has  been  quoted,  that  Aris- 
totle is  here  concerned  not  with 
Pythagoreans  (as  Psendo-AIn- 
ander  belieres,  p.  1076  b.  19),  bit 
with  Platonists.  He  describes  the 
adherents  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion clearly  as  such ;  for  he  kits 
they  were  led  to  it  by  the  difficulties 
of  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas.  Ha 
observes  that  they  differ  from  the 
Pythagoreans  in  assuming  numUrs 
and  magnitudes  to  exist  apart  from 
things  (as  Plato  did  with  recsird 
to  his  Ideas) ;  and  they  niakeuse 
of  the  same  argument  that  Plato 
brought  forward  for  tlie  separation 
of  Ideas  from  things  (supra,  p.  225 
sq.,  p.  231  sq.),  namely,  that  thero 
could  be  no  knowledge  if  the  objtx't 
of  knowledge  were  not  exalted 
above  the  Sensible  (8ti  ovk  $aoyrat 
avTuy  cu  iwiarrifuu  iKdy^ro,  Metaph. 
xiv.  3 ;  vide  supra).  What  Pla- 
tonist  it  was  who  thus  deiKirttd 
from  the  Ideas,  and  assumed  trans- 
cendental and  hypostisized  num- 
bers in  their  place  \ro  may  infer 
from  Metaph.  xii.  10,  1075  *b.  37; 
xiv.  3,  1090  b.  13.  We  found  tlwt 
(on  account  of  the  jmrallel  passage 
quoted  in  note  4 1 ) this  passage  could 
only  relate  to  Speusippus ;  kg  that 
the  words  ol  Bh  \iyovrts  rhy  apiB- 
fihy  vpSnoy  thy  fiaOrjfiaTiKdy^  .ind 
ro7s  ra  fiaOijfxariK^  tidvoy  tlifoi 
<pafi4votSf  must  albo  point  to  him. 
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difficulty ;  for  in  order  to  separate  the  One,  as  first  cause, 
from  the  Derived,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  distin- 
guish it  by  the  name  of  the '  First  One'  from  the  imities 
contained  in  numbers ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  at 
this  point,  at  any  rate,  he  reverted  to  the  separation  of 
Ideal  and  mathematical  number.^^ 

In  the  same  way  he  assumed  magnitudes  to  exist 
as  specific  substances,  above  and  beyond  sensible 
things ;  but  the  Platonic  distinction  of  mathematical 
and  Ideal  magnitudes*^  was  of  course  not  allowed 
by  Speusippus.  Mathematical  numbers  are  the  First, 
mathematical  magnitudes  the  Second/^  Like  the 
Pythagoreans,  he  attempted  to  prove  various  analogies 
between  them ;  *®  and  in  the  same  Pythagorean  strain^ 

vii.  2,  1028  b.  21,  24,  to  show  that 
SpcuBippus  did  not  identify  num- 
bers with  Ideas.  Susemihl,  loc. 
ciU,  agrees  in  this  view  of  Speu- 
sippus* doctrine;  but  thinks  that 
the  reference  to  him  in  xiii.  5, 
1076  b.  11  sq.  extends  to  Plato 
and  Xenocrates  as  well.  From  c.  1 , 
1076  a.  22,  compared  with  Z  32, 
it  is,  howeycr,  clear  that  ^iristotle  is 
only  dealing  with  Uiose  who  ris 
lAoBritiariKhs  fi6voy  oiKrUu  tlycd  ^curiy. 

**  Vide  the  quotations  from 
Metaph.  xiv.  3,  in  the  preceding 
note.  Anotlier  argument,  seemingly 
employed  by  Speusippus,  is  to  be 
found  in  Metaph.  xiv.  3,  1090  b. 
osqq.:  of.  vii.  2, 1028  b.  15;  iii.5. 

**  Metaph.  xiii.  8, 1083  a.  20  sqq. 

*'  Vide  p.  618. 

"  Metaph.  xiii.  6,  1080  b.  23 
(according  to  the  quotation  on  p. 
573):  dfioltcs  dk  iral  vtpl  liL  fiijKri 
icol  Tffpi  rk  iiriirfZa  ical  ircpi  rk 
artped.  xiv.  3,  1090  a.  35:  ol  8^ 
Xofpurrhy  iroiovKrcf  (rhy  kptOfihy) , , . 


"Wo  are  reminded  of  him  too  in 
Metaph.  xiii.  8,  1083  a.  21,  where 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
those  who  held  Ideas  to  be  num- 
bers and  Hffot  IBias  fi^y  obK  otoyrai 
ilyai  oHO'  &wKwi  oBre  its  apiOfiovs 
rivas  oUaai^  ru  8i  /ladtfiaTiKk  clyou 
KoX  rohs  kpiBfJUths  irp^ovs  r&y 
iyruy^  koX  &pxV  abr&y  thai  ainh 
rh  €y  ;  and  in  xiv.  4,  1091  b.  22, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  One  with  the  Good  is 
beset  witli  difficulties:  a-vfificdpu 
ykp  7ro\K)\  Bwrx^p^Mt  ^^  «''*o*  ^•^■ 
7o»^€S  kmipfiKcuriv,  ol  rh  iy  ftir 
6fiokoyovv7fs  iipxh^  *^vau  -^p^riy 
fcal  aroixtiov^  rov  i,pi$fiod  Hk  rod 
IxaeTifiorucov.  In  this  latter  place 
especially  (according  to  the  proof 
given  on  p.  568)  the  reference  to 
{Speusippus  is  unmistakable.  In  the 
same  manner  the  allusion  to  him 
in  Z  32,  Bi6irtp  6  fiky  l^ciryc  rh 
kyaBhy  irpoadirruv  ry  iyl,  clearly 
refers  to  Z  22  6q(i.  Eavaisson 
rightly  appeals  (p.  30)  to  Metaph. 
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he  praises  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  as  shown 
partly  in  its  arithmetical  properties,  and  partly,  in  thai 
its  elements,  the  first  four  numbers,  underlie  all  geo- 
metrical proportions/'  Plato,  in  his  later  period, 
certainly  made  greater  concessions  to  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers  than  was  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  system ;  but  in  his  successor  this  tendency  pre- 
ponderated to  such  an  extent  that  in  his  metaphysies 
he  would  be  altogether  a  Pythagorean,  did  not  the 
separation  of  numbers  from  things  (a  remnant  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas)  constitute  a  very  essential  difference 
between  true  Pythagoreism  and  his  adaptation  of  it. 

Speusippus  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
natural  science.  Theophrastus  censures  him  for  n^lect- 
ing,  like  most  of  the  Platonists,  to  pursue  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  Particular  from  Primary  Causes  far  enough ; 
and  for  the  superficial  and  disjointed  manner  in 
which  he  brings  his  principles  to  bear  on  all  thiDgs 
beyond  tlie  sphere  of  numbers  and  mathematical 
quantities.*^     His   writings  (as  far  as  we  can  judge 


%tval  Tc  inroX.afi$(iyov(ri  Kcd  x^P^^"^^ 
tlyai'  dfioiws  8i  Koi  rk  fitydOrj  tA 
fMdrjfxariKd. 

**  In  his  work  on  tho  Pythago- 
rean numbers  aeconling  to  lam- 
blichus,  Thcol.  Arith.  p.  62,  ho 
treats  minutely  v€p\  rwv  4y  ainots 
ypofifiiKuy  (tho  numbers  resulting 
from  geometric  proportions)  iroXw- 
ywyitov  rt  Kcd  irayroliay  ruv  iu  iipiB- 
fio7s  iviir4Bwv  &fxa  koI  <rrtp9uv.  We 
must  here  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
Greek  mathematics  of  tho  Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetic  was  wont  to  bo 
expressed  geometrically ;  wo  hear 
of  piano  and  solid    numbers,    of 


quadratic,  cubic,  oblong,  ^omonia 
circular  numbers,  and  so  on.  In 
the  same  treatise  Speusippus  (loe. 
cit.  p.  63)  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  number  ton  is  contained  in 
geometrical  entities  and  figures: 
he  finds,  for  example,  one  io  the 
point;  two  in  thu  line;  three  in 
the  triangle,  i\s  the  simplest  pUne : 
four  in  the  pyramid,  nn  the  sim- 
plest cube :  cf.  toI.  i.  349  sq.  and 
supra,  p.  331,  103,  and  p.  619,  S. 

**  Vide  the  fragmout  in  the 
Theol.  Aritlim.  loc.  cit.  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  tho  preceding  note. 
Further  details  presently. 
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from  their  titles  **)  consist,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  of  descriptive  rather  than  investigatory 
works :  **  they  include  books  on  Metaphysics,  Theology, 
Mathematics,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Rhetoric.'^  Of  the 
Physics  of  Speusippus  tradition  has  preserved  very 
little.  Aristotle  may  perhaps  be  alluding  to  him 
when  he  accuses  the  Platonists  of  making  Space,  as  the 
sphere  of  mathematical  and  corporeal  magpfiitudes,  be- 
gin simultaneously  with  these.**     We  are  told  that  he 


•'  Metaph.  p.  312  (Fr.  12.  11 
Wimm.):  »^»'  8*  o7  yt  iroKKoX  (of 
the  Pythagoreans)  m<XP*  fivhs  4\' 
66vTii  KaraTavovrai  KaBdictp  koL  ol 
rh  %y  Kot  r^v  a6pi<rrov  Bvdia  iroi- 
ovvTts  the  Phitonists  (and  more  . 
l^nrticulnrly  Plato,  p.  519,  10). 
rovs  yap  kpiByioi^s  ytvirfiffaifrts  jced 
ra  ^T^TcSa  koI  rh,  aci*/iara,  (rxcS^v 
tSaXo  irapaAc(irov(rt,  irKrjy  Hffoy 
i^anr6titvoi^  kwL  roffavro  fUvov  Stj- 
\ovvrts,  Zti  rd  ft^K  kwh  rr\s  aopiarov 
BvdBos,  alloy  rifiros  koX  Ktvhy  iral 
avtipov,  rh  5'  awh  rwv  apiOfiSry  koL 
rod  iydt,  oToy  ^vxh  '^<'^  ^^*  Atto, 
Xp^vov  8'  fifuz  ical  fhy  ovpayhy  Koi 
lETfpa  h^  TTkfiu  •  rod  B'  oifpayov  iripi 
Kol  ruv  Xoiw&y  ovhffilav  ir\  iroiovy- 
rai  fiyday  *  wffavrws  8*  ovBh  ol  irtp\ 
Ziirtvaiinroyt  oM  ray  ovBfU,  ir\hy 
UfvoKpdrrii. 

"  Diog.  iv.  4  pq.  In  this  cata- 
logue several  of  his  known  works 
are  missing.  Whether  they  are 
jiltogether  omitted,  or  are  quoted 
niuler  other  titles,  we  do  not  know. 
Among  these  are:  the  treatise  on 
Pythagorean  numbers  (vide  note 
49),  Tinless  this  is  included  in  the 
Ma^/iiOTWcbf  (Proclus  says,  Eucl. 
22.  ^^de  77  Fr.,  that  Speusippus 
en  lied  all  geometrical  propositions 
6€(i>piifxaTa) ;  the  treatise  irpbs  KXco- 
<pwyra  (vide  note  66),  which  per- 
haps may  be  identical  with  the 


rrphs  yofioB^ffiai  of  Diogenes;  irepl 
<ln\o(r6^wy  (Diog.  ix.  23  ;  cf.  the 
i^i\6(To<pos,  iv.  4) ;  and  the  Platonic 
discourses  on  the  Good  (Simplicius, 
Phys.  32  b.  m.  These  can  hardly 
be  the  '  one  book '  vfpl  ^ikoffoiffias 
which  Diogenc-s  describes).  With 
regard  to  the  UKdrwyos  irtplBfiiryoy 
(vide  p.  1,  1)  Fischer,  in  his  life  of 
Speusippus,  38,  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Kulogy  of 
Plato  (p.  1,1);  pincc  this  might  have 
assumed  the  form  of  a  discourse 
at  Plato's  funorjil  feast  (or  per- 
haps several  such  discourses),  and 
the  statements  of  Apiileius  about 
Plato,  which  wo  derive  from  Speu- 
sippus, may  have  l>een  taken  from 
it.  Among  these,  however,  we  can 
only  reckon  with  certainty  the 
quotations,  p.  6,  6;  and  p.  44,  111. 
In  Plutarch,  Qua^st.  conv.  Pnrm.  3, 
p.  612,  Wf  perhaps  have  a  reference 
to  this  work.  It  is  also  possible 
that,  as  Hermann  and  Steinhart 
suppose  (vide  supra,  p.  1,  1),  the 
title  wtplBtivyoy  was  incorrectly  be- 
stowed upon  Speusippus's  treatise. 

"  Vide  note  28. 

**  I  include  the  treatise  wtpl 
^vxvs  with  the  metaphysical  works, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  witli  the  World-soul 
(supra,  note  38). 
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defined  Time  as  Quantity  in  motion ;  ^  that  he  adhered 
to  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  elements: 
assuming,  however,  with  Philolaus,  five  elements,^ 
instead  of  Plato's  four :  that  he  declared  not  only 
the  higher,  but  the  irrational  part  also,  of  the  soul 
to  be  immortal,^^ — a  divergence  from  Plato,**  whicl 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  opposite  theory,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
so  great  an  admirer  of  Pythagoras  was  an  upholder  of 
that  doctrine.  These  scanty  notices  contain  all  that 
we  really  know  about  the  Physics  of  Speusippus,  and 


"  Metaph.  ir.  5,  1092  a.  17: 
iroxoif  Bh  Kcd  rh  r^oy  &fia  rots 
ar€p€ois  Kcd  ro7s  fAaBfifiaTiKois  Toirj* 
<reu  .  .  .  Kcd  r6  cfirctf  fihv  Bri  irov 
jfcTOi,  ri  8c  iffrtv  6  r6wos^  fi^.  As 
this  observation  is  immediately 
preceded  by  a  criticism  on  a  doc- 
trine of  Speusippus,  Ravaisson  (44) 
and  Brandis  (ii.  b.  1,  18)  suppose 
tliat  it  refers  to  him.  But  there  is 
no  real  connection  between  the  two 
passages:  Bonitz  therefore  tliinks 
it  may  belong  elsewhere — perhaps 
to  Metaph.  xiii.  8,  9. 

*«  T^  fy  Kiviiau  iro<r6y  (Plut.  Plat 
qu.  viii.  4,  3,  s.  1007).  This  defi- 
nition leaves  it  uncertain  whether 
the  quantity  of  motion  ^proi>erly, 
in  the  sphere  of  motion)  is  meant, 
or  quantity  which  is  in  a  state  of 
motion  (the  motion  of  something 
contained  in  space). 

*'  In  the  treatise  on  Pythagorean 
numbers,  according  to  Theol. 
Arithm.  p.  62,  he  writes,  -wfpl  ruy 
x4vre  a-xVh^Tcey,  &  rots  Koc/uKois 
itvoBidorai  (rroix^lois^  lBi6'n)Tos  a&- 
ray  (this  abruy  should  be  omit- 
ted, or  iBi6Trtr6s  tc  avrwy  substi- 
tuted)   Tp^S     SiKXl^a    Kol     KQlV(iTt\- 


(ijcoXotAlasor  ourraKo\ov6ias).  EfeB 
were  it  possible,  it  is  certainly  itJ. 
probable,  that  the  words  & — Vre;- 
X'iois  are  merely  a  comment  rf 
lamblichus.  It  appears,  then,  frtm 
this  passage  that  Speusippus  made 
the  five  r^:ular  figures  corretpo&d 
with  the  five  elements,  thus  de- 
parting from  the  original  doctrine 
of  Plato,  like  Xenocrates  and  tlw 
author  of  the  Epinomis  ;  and  tbar. 
in  agreement  with  Philolaus  and 
the  later  form  of  Platonism,  he  con- 
sidered Ether  to  be  a  fifth  element 
(supra,  p.  372,  21;  621.  14;aDJ 
vol.  i.  350  sq.). 

"  Olympiodorus  in  Phsedon.  p. 
98,  Finckh:  Srt  oi  fity  bt6  tit 
XoyiKfjs  ^vxris  &XP*  'rrit  iiti^vx^ 
e|ee0r  ieKaBayaridovcriy,  &s  Novfi^wtK. 
ol  Bt  fi4xpt  rris  ^^trtvs,  &s  UXtnarK 
Kyi  trov.  01  Bh  M^XP*  rTJs  iiXoyias, 
&s  r&y  fihy  iraKeu&y  aevotcpdrrfs  nl 
Xirtifftmros^  ri»y  B\  y^wr^pwy  *ki^- 
fikixos  «al  IlKo^apxos.  ol  Bk  iiixy- 
fiSyijs  rris  KoyiKrjs,  &s  Up6K\os  «ai 
nop^6pios.  ol  8^  fi^xpt  fi6yoy  rw 
yov  ^O^ipowri  7^p  r^y  d^ay,  «r 
ToXXol  r&y  IlfptvarririKwy.     m  U 
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anything  else  that  may  here  and  there  be  gathered  on 
this  subject  is  far  less  interesting  or  important. 

Our  information  is  likewise  very  meagre  concerning 
his  Ethics,  though  Speusippus  devoterl  many  of  his 
writings  to  the  subject ;  *®  but  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  his  principles  were  generally  those  of  Plato.®^ 
No  trace,  however,  is  discernible  of  the  peculiar  theory 
of  virtue,  and  the  idealistic  scheme  of  politics  which 
we  find  in  the  Platonic  stale.  It  is  said  that  he  sought 
the  Highest  Good  or  Happiness  in  the  perfection 
of  natural  activities  and  conditions:  this  perfection 
being  chiefly  effected  by  virtue,  which  was  thus  declared 
by  Speusippus,  as  by  Plato,  to  be  the  most  essential 
condition  of  happiness.^^  He  allowed,  however,  a 
certain  value  to  health,  freedom  from  troubles,  and 
even  to  external  goods  i®^  but  he  would  not  admit 
Pleasure  to  be  a  good,*^  still  less  the  inference  that  it 

*»  Vide  417  sq. 

""In  Diogenes'  catalogue  the 
trciitises  trcpl  vKo{nov,  wtpl  ^8oKf}j, 

irtpl  vofioBtffiaSf  the  Apicwinror, 
and  probably  other  dialogues,  relate 
to  this  subject. 

"'  Cicero* ti  obj^ervation  (vide  note 
24),  which  seems  to  refer  chiefly  to 
morality,  is  not  binding  upon  us, 
as  it  origimUes  with  the  Eclectic 
Antiochus,  following  whom  Cicero 
maintained  the  perfect  agree- 
ment of  the  older  Peripatetics 
with  Aristotle  (Do  orat.  iii.  18,  67; 
Acad.  i.  4,  17  sq.;  ii.  5,  lo;  Fin. 
iv.  2,  5,  V.  3,  7,  8,  21;  Legg.  i. 
13,  38  ;  Offic.  iii.  4,  20 :  cf.  Krische, 
"Forsch.  248  sq.).  Similarly,  Diog. 
iv.  1,  ^/tfivf  fi^v  M  rwv  aitruy 
nhdrayi  BoyfidrooVj  taken  literally, 
would  prove  too  much. 


«  Vide  Clem.  Strom.  418  D: 
SircvininroT  rijy  cvSoi/moWov  if>i^ly 
k^ty  ttyai  rcXc/iav  iy  rots  Karit  ip^iv 
^Xovffty  ^  9^ty  hyaBSov  •  ^s  8^  icara- 
ffrdatois  duayras  fihy  avdpdnrovs 
vpt^iy  tx^^y.  (rroxdi€ff$cu  Ik  robs 
iyaOovs  riis  &oxA9?0'fas.  cfcv  b*  tw  cd 
aprrai  rris  milieu fioy las  iiTrfpycurriKed. 
Cf.  Cicero,  Tusc.' v.  10,  30:  ho 
regarded  poverty,  disgrjice,  and  the 
like  as  evils,  but  taught  that  the 
wise  man  was  always  happy. 

"  Vide  preceding  note,  and  Plut. 
Comm.  not.  13,  1,  p.  1065:  ol  roD 
"EtyoHpdrovs  icol  ^ntvaiinrov  Karri' 
yopovvrts  M  ry  firj  r^y  iy€iay 
iibidipopoy  riy€7j$ai  /xij8i  rhy  irXovroy 
aywptXds.  Cicero,  however,  Legg. 
i.  13,  38,  numbers  them  boili 
among  those  who  held  that  only 
the  Laudable -in -itself  was  a 
magnum    Itonum,      AjyiQ>T^vB%  \tt 
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must  be  so  if  Pain  be  an  Evil.  There  is  an  opposition^ 
he  said,  not  only  between  the  Evil  and  the  Good,  but 
between  one  evil  thing  and  another ;  just  as  the  Greater 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  Equal,  but  also  to  the  Les?.^ 
Another  argument  of  his  is  mentioned,  by  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  law  deserves  respect,  and  that  the 
wise  man  ought  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  its 
rule.^*  Though  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  connected 
idea  of  the  Ethics  of  Speusippus  from  such  fragment 
as  these,  we  can  at  least  perceive  that  they  coincided  in 
the  main  with  the  principles  of  the  Older  Academy.*^ 


Cic.  Tiisc.  T.  13,  39,  nnd  Seneca, 
Epist.  85.  18  sq.  (viile  infra,  chap. 
XX.  n.  71),  they  both  maintained 
that  virtue  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
^Te  happiness,  but  added  thnt 
happiness,  to  bo  perfect,  requires 
other  p^oocls. 

**  Cif.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  iv.  vii, 
14,  beginning  (Eustratius  in  Eth. 
Nic.  166  b.  m.  cnnnot  bo  con- 
8idero<l  an  orip^inal  source) :  pain 
is  an  E\'il,  therefore  pleasure 
must  be  a  Good,  us  yap  2rc^- 
(FiTnros  K\v(y  (that  is  to  say.  as 
follows)  ov  trvfi$aly€i  ■^  Avo'tr, 
&<nrfp  rh  fJLt7(ov  rqi  i\drroyi  koX 
rh  Xcra  ivavriov  oh  y^Lp  &k  <f>airi 
oirtp  Kax6v  rt  eZvat  t^v  ij^ov^y.  Cf. 
X.  2,  1173  a.  5:  vii.  12,  1152,  b. 
8  ;  Gellius,  N.  A.  ix.  5.  4  :  Spru- 
sipvvs  vrfjisqur  omnia  Aca(hinia 
(this,  doubtless,  is  an  cxa?c:erjition) 
vduptatcm  ct  dohrrm  duo  tnaJa 
rssf,  dicunt  ojypoitita  inter  Sfsr, 
honum  iameii  esse,  quod  vtriusque 
mrdiuniforrt.  It  docs  not  appear 
a  legitimate  inference  from  Eth. 
N.  X.  2  that  Speusippus  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  pleasure  "wais  opposing 
Eudoxus  (Krischo,  249, 1 ;  Brandis, 
14,  36).  As  he  wroto  upon  Ari- 
stippus,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 


ho  had  the  Cynic  philosopher  ia 
view. 

•*  A  similar  distinction,  not, 
however,  entirely  coincident  with 
the  above,  is  employed  by  Plato 
■with  regard  to  the  Sfime  question: 
vide  Rep.  ix.  584  D  sqq. 

"  Clemens  Strom,  ii.  367  A: 
2F€v<rtinrot  7^^  iv  ry  -rphs  KXm- 
0cDvTa  Tcpuntifi  rh  Hfioia  r^  IlXarvn 
lotKC  S(^  rovTOu  ypd4p€i^,  ci  70^  9 
/BeuriXf /a  (nrovSaiov  S  tc  iro^s  fioyts 
$ouri\*vs  KoX  iSipxoov,  6  it6fjLos,  A^« 
&y  6p$hs,  fftrovSaios.  This  argumer.t, 
which  was  similarly  omployei  It 
the  Stoics  (ci.  Stobius,  Eel.  li.  190, 
208),  is  probably  directed  a^inst 
the  Cynic  contempt  for  law  (Pt.  i. 
277, 3),  and  Speusippus,  in  the  word> 
5  T€  <ro<^^f,  K.T.\.,  is  intlirectly  refer- 
ring to  the  opposite  presupposition. 
The  maxim  that  the  wise  man  only 
is  a  ruler  has  not  been  handeil 
down  to  us  by  express  tradition  as 
belonging  to  the  Cynics,  but  ir 
greatly  resembles  much  th.-it  we  d(v 
know  of  them,  and  it  has  an 
obvious  conn€»ction  with  the  S^  - 
cmtic  d'>ctrine.  It  is.  therefore, 
very  probable  that  the  Stoics  mux 
have  borrowed  it  from  tho  Cynic* 
(vide  part  i.  p.  2/6  and  p.  ui,  1). 
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CHAPTER  XV, 


THE   OLDER   ACADEMY   CONTINUED. — XEN0C1:ATES. 


Xekocrates  resembled  Speusippus  in  ]iis  strong  pre- 
•dilection  for  Pythagoreanism  ^  and  bis  bigb  estimation 
of  matbematics,^  and  be  developed  tbe  tendencies  of 
Plato's  later  works  to  an  even  greater  extent  tban  bis 
predecessor.  Wbile  arriving  at  a  higber  degree  of 
systematic  completeness,  be  did  not,  bowever,  venture 
to  abandon  tbe  original  ground-work  of  Platonism  so 
•entirely  as  Speusippus  bad  done  in  regard  to  Ideas : 
he  was  tberefore  in  maAy  respects  a  more  genuine 
Platonist.  As  be  was  mucb  longer  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
PJatonic  scbool,  and  was  besides  a  veiy  prolific  writer,* 


>  Cf.  Iambi.  Theol.  Arithm.  p. 
€1,  g.  E:  Top^  U^yoKpdrovs  i^cup4' 
*rccs  <nrov9cur$9iffwy  acl  TlvBayoptK&y 
•iLKpoaff4oiv,  fidMffra  Zh  r&y  ^i\o\dou 
<rvyyp<ififjidrtty. 

'  The  importance  he  attached  to 
this  ficienee  is  shown  by  his  nu- 
merous and  apparently  comprohen- 
tiive  treatises  on  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy.  Cf.  tlie  titles  ap. 
i)iog.  iv.  13  sq. :  XaytffriKii  (9 
books),  rii  ircpl  rit  futBiitiara  (6 
books),  ircpl  y9»firrpuy,  ircpl  itpii- 
ji&y  Ofupluj  ircpi  itaarrifidrwvj  ra 
Ttpl  iurrpoKoylay^  ircpl  y^w/ifrplas. 
The  nu0cry<{pc(a  may  have  contained 
■some  mathematical  elements.     He 


is  said  to  hare  dismissed  a  pupil, 
ignorant  of  mathematics,  as  wholly 
unprepared  for  philosophy  (\afias 
ovK  ^x***  ^t\oao<pias) :  Plut.  Virt. 
Mor.  C  12  end,  p.  o42;  Diog.  10, 
alibi;  Krische,  Forsch.  p.  317. 

•  V.  l)iog.  iv.  11  sqq.,  andWyn- 
persse  ad  loc.  190  W].,  107  sqq. 
The  life  of  Plato  is  not  mentioned 
(cf.  on  it  p.  337,  1),  nor  the  treatise 
irepl  rrjs  anh  r&y  iyw  rpo^r^s 
(Clemens,  Strom,  vii.  717  D),  un- 
less contained  in  the  ni;6<ry^pfia. 
The  satires  mentioned  in  Apuleius, 
Floril.  iv.  20,  should  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  Xenophanes  (Diogenes 
ii.  speaks  of  Imj) ;  and  the  treatise 
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we  may  justly  consider  liim  as  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Academy/  Unfortimately  his 
doctrine  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to 
reproduce  even  its  main  cliaracteristics  with  accuracy. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  piecing  to- 
gether the  traditions  we  possess,  filling  up  the  lacunar 
by  such  probable  conjectures  as  we  may. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  Philosophy,  which  had 
already  been  employed  by  Plato,  but  were  first  ex- 
pressly recognised  by  Xenocrates,*  Logic  or  Dialectic 
(the  name  is  uncertain)  must  have  included  in  the 
first  place  the  theory  of  cognition,  and  the  propaedeutic 
part  of  reasoning,  to  which  he  devoted  numerous 
writings ;  ®  secondarily,  probably,  discussions  on  genus 
And  species,  and  the  highest  contradictories  : "  while 
enquiries  concerning  ultimate  principles  *  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Physics.^  That  wliich  is  most 
distinctive  in  Xenocrates  is  liis  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
Plato  divided  knowledge  first  of  all  into  the  knowledge 
of  reason  and  tlie  knowledge  of  sense,  subdividing  tbe 
former    into    the    higher   dialectical,   and    the    lower 

»fpl  T^s  HAtfTwi'oy  iroAiTffaj  (Suidas  rSiv  irtpX  r^v  SkUoiov  (twice),  Tcpi 

Skyoirp.)  may  be  identical  with  that  rov  iyeurrlov,  \ieis  tS»¥  wcpi  tow 

vfpl      troXiTfias       in       Diogenes.  \6yov$y    \v<r%ii     vcpl     /ua6i|^uir«r. 

Whether  the  work  ircpl  rayaBov  (v.  rwv  irtpi   t^v  X«{tv,    r^y    »«pl    t» 

p.  26,  t)3)  is  tlie  Platonic  discourse  ZioXiyttrBcn  TrpaynartlaSf  and   xfpt 

eJitetl  by  Xenophon  (Simpl.  Phys.  fMBriTuy,  unless  this  is  a   mistake 

32  b.  m.)  cannot  be  decided.  arising  out  of  fULBfifidrwy. 

*  So  in  Siniplicius  loc.  cit.  he  is  '  irtpl  ylvvv  koX  ci8«y,  »€pl 
called  6  yyrjoiuraros  ruv  liKdrutvoi  ilhSev  (unless  this  title  is  equivalent 
ijcpoorwv.  to  that  of  rctpX  lUSiv)  ivavrUtv  a'. 

*  V.  supr.  ICo,  33.  *  Writings  ircpl  rov  i.opi<rrov.Ttfi 

*  Cf.  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  46,    143;  rod    St^ros,    irtpt     rod     iyhs,     »€pl 
and   the    titlos   irtpl   ao<plas,    irtpl  rayaBov,  rtpl  IBtwv^  irtpl  apiBfiitp. 
^t\o<ro<^las.   vtpl    iin(T7'i\ti7\s^    irtpl         "  If  (wliich  is  not    certain)   h» 
^iri(rTTifxoouvT\s,   Tt^X   tou  WEoms,  carried  out  the  division  so  sirictlv. 
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mathematical  cognition ;  *®  and  the  latter  into  notion 
or  envisagement  (Vorstellung)  and  perception  (Wahr* 
nehmung),  Xenocrates  reckoned  only  three  stages: 
Thought,  Perception,  and  Envisagement.  Thought, 
he  said,  is  concerned  with  all  that  is  beyond  the 
heavens  ;  Perception  with  the  things  in  the  heavens ; 
Envisagement  with  the  heavens  themselves ;  for  though 
they  are  beheld  with  the  bodily  eye  in  astronomy, 
they  become  the  object  of  thought.  The  thinking 
cognition  guarantees  knowledge ;  the  sensible  cognition 
is  also  true,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  in  envisage- 
ment truth  and  falsehood  are  equally  to  be  found.^* 
Accordingly,  while  Plato  separated  philosophic  from 
mathematical  thought,  even  that  of  pure  mathematics, 
Xenocrates  included  both  in  his  notion  of  knowledge, 


Ho  may  have  cnuDcinted  it  gene- 
rally, without  having  assigned  its 
place  to  each  single  investigation 
in  one  of  the  throe  parts. 

»•  Cf.  p.  218  sq. 

i>  Sext.  Math.  vii.  147;  U^^wcpi- 
Tijy  5i  Tptis  if>ri<Tiy  owrias  thai,  t^v 
ficv  ai(r$rirriy,  t^k  8^  rorrr^y,  r^v  tk 
cvyBfToy  Koi  5o(curr^y.  &y  cuiTdirriiy 
fity  thai  T^v  iyrbs  oupayov^  yoririiv 
d«  -wdyruy  ray  iicrhs  ouptu^hy,  Bo^a- 
trTijy  5i  «ral  trvyBtroy  r^y  ainou  rov 
oi/payou '  Spar^  fi*y  ydp  iffri  Tp 
ai<r$ri<Ttij  yorrr^  5«  5i'  aarpoKoytas. 
rovruy  fi4yT0i  rovroy  ix^^^^^  ^hv 
rp6voy  rris  fiky  itcrhs  oifpayov  koI 
yortrrjs  ovaias  Kpir'liptoy  &irc^alK«TO 
T^v  iniffT'fi^yi!',  TTJs  8i  iyrhs  ovpayov 
Koi  uia6rrnis  aXtrBri&iy,  rf/s  8i  fMcrris 
r^y  Z6^ay,  Koi  Toinmy  Koiyus  rh 
fxky  Sta  ToD  ivumifioyucod  \6yov 
Hpiriipioy  fi4fiai6y  tc  {ntdpx^i^  «cal 
aXriBtSf  rh  8^  8t^  t?is  cdtrOiiffkus 
iL\ri$(s  yJky^obxotrm  84  ws  t^  lihrov 


iiri<rrrifioyiKou  Xiyoy^  rh  84  ffvydrrov 
Koiyhv  a\r\9ovs  tc  koI  if^cvSovs 
{nrdpx^iy.  ri)s  yhf>  8d(i)s  r^y  fi4w 
Tiva  oKijBij  cTvcu,  r^y  84  ^ct8^* 
Z$*y  Kcu  rpfls  Hiolpas  irapaZMaBiu^ 
"KrpOTcuy  fity  t V  r&y  voitrSiVy  &/AtrdU 
deroy  abffav^  KX^Btc  84  r^y  rSev 
euoBvr&y,  Adx^ty  84  r&y  8o(aoT£v. 
This  division  of  the  Actual  seems 
to  be  referred  to  by  Theophrastus 
(Metaph. p. 313 ;  Fr.l2, 12,\Vimm.; 
after  tiie  words  quoted  p.  858,  2) : 
odros  yhp  incarrd  irws  rtptrlBriari 
irtpl  rhy  H6(rfjLoy,  dfioiws  cuirBririt  icol 
yorrro.  Ka\  fjMdiifxartKit,  Kal  Iri  8j)  r& 
0ua.  MaBfifxarLKa  here  must  mean 
the  oi/payla  or  the  object  of 
astronomy:  the  0cia,  only  added 
incidentally  by  Theophmstus,  form 
no  sopanitc  chiss,  but,  as  wo  shall 
see  presently,  are  found  in  the 
three  others,  so  far  as  the^  are 
treated  from  a  theological  point  of 
view. 
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and  the  object  of  both  in  his  notion  of  the  super- 
C3lestial ;  ^^  while  Plato  admitted  no  truth  at  all  in  the 
perception  of  sense,  as  distinct  from  thought,  Xeno- 
crates  conceded  to  it  a  lesser  amount  of  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  Sextus,  he  treated  this  subject  in  a  most 
confused  manner,  sometimes  restricting  envisagement 
to  a  definite  sphere,  sometimes  speaking  of  it  in  an 
entirely  general  senseJ^  Of  his  Logic  We  only  know 
that  (perhaps  in  opposition  to  Aristotle)  he  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  other  categories  to  the  Platonic  distinc- 
tion^* of  the  Absolute  and  the  EelativeJ*  In  the 
conception  of  his  highest  metaphysical  principles, 
Xenocrates  followed  Plato;  except  that  he  made 
more  constant  use  of  arithmetical  designations,  and 
at  the  same  time  connected  them  more  closely  with 
theology.  He  declared  Unity  and  Duality — Duahty 
meaning  here  indeterminate  Duality — to  be  the  pri- 
mary Causes ;  the  former  he  identified  with  the  Straight, 
the  latter  with  the  Crooked,  He  also  called  Unity  the 
first  or  male  divinity,  the  Father,  Zeus,  and  Keason; 
Duality  the  female  divinity,  and  the  mother  of  the 
gods.^^     Numbers,  he  said,  resulted  from  the  union  of 

*-  This     expression     resembles  tion   of   thought   and    perception, 

the     inrtpovpdvios    rdirof,    Phaedr.  by  an  application   of  the   Pbitonie 

247  c. ;    the   comparison  of  pure  principle  (see  172,   6;    209,  102); 

mathematical      knovledpe      with  that  both  spring  from  the  combi- 

philosophioal     knowledge     corre-  nation  of  notions. 
Fpomls    with    tlio    comparison   of  .      '*  On  which  cf.  p.  277  sq. 

the    mathematical   numbers   with  '*  Simpl.  Categ.  y.  b.  6  ;  Schol. 

the  Ideas,  &c. ;  sec  below.  in  Arist.  47    b.   25  :    oi  ykp   T«p» 

''  Tlie  former,  when  he  assigned  ZevoKpdrrjv  koI  ^AvZp6viKov    -warra 

to  it  tlie  heavenly  element  as  its  ry  KaG*  aiirh  Koi  rf  irp6s  rt  ircpiXau- 

peculiar  pro>-ince;  tlie  latter,  when  fidyfiy  ZoKovtrtv,  &arc  irtptrrhv  cTwu 

he   represented  the   opposition  of  jcot*    avrovs    rocovrov    rwv    ytvStv 

truth  and  error  in  notions  or  en-  -whridos. 

visagmcTOViTila    sia   \\i<6    twafevw^.-  "  Stob.  Eel.  i.  62 :  Hci^ojcp.  .  .  . 
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these  two ;  ^^  and  he  seems  to  have  defined  the  relation 
of  numbers  to  Ideas  in  such  a  manner  that  he  neither. 


fjihy  &s  &f^^ffKa  irarphs  (x^^^^'^  rd^iVf 

^poffoyoptTltti  /rol  Zrjva  kuX  Vfptrrhv 
ico)  vo£y,  HffTis  iarly  ain^  irp&ros 
Bios'  r^v  h\  its  0i}Xc(ay,  firrrphsB§wy 
2(ict}K,  T^f  vwh  Thy  ovpayhv  \^(c«f 
"Tiyovfityriv,  ^ris  iffrlv  avrip  ^^x^ 
rod  wavrds.  (Tlie  latter,  if  correct, 
«how8  great  confusion  ;  Xenocrates, 
as  we  fthall  lind  biter  on,  con- 
sidered tlie  Boul  to  be  a  number ; 
and  duality  is  the  one  element  of 
-ever}'  number  and  also  of  the  soul- 
number;  see  below).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Xenocnites,  like  the 
Pythagoreans  in  their  numerical 
analogies,  did  not  avoid  tliis  con- 
fusion, at  least  in  expression. 
Philolaus  liad  already  designated 
duality  as  Rhea,  mother  of  the 
guds;  the  Pytliagore^ins  gare  the 
fc;inie  name  to  the  central  fire: 
see  vol.  i.  337,  1 ;  356,  4.  This 
evidence  justifies  us  in  ascribing  to 
Xcnooratcs,  out  of  the  different 
determinations  of  the  Platonists 
as  ^o  the  first  principles  (see  322, 
83),  those  which  placed  unity  and 
the  indefinite  dyad  at  the  head. 
Theophrastus  sjiya  (see  p.  676,  61 
and  583,  1 1 )  that  lie  went  further 
than  all  others  in  the  derivation  of 
the  individual  from  these  two  prin- 
ciples ;  and  Plut.  an.  procr.  2,  1  (see 
note  26),  sajs  that  he  rei)resented 
numbers  and  the  soul,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  number,  as  springing  from 
them.  The  opposite  of  unity  and 
the  indefinite  dyjul  was  understood 
in  two  ways.  Some  understood 
the  principle  opposed  to  unity  as 
the  Unlike  or  the  Great-and- 
*?mall,  interpreting  in  this  way  the 


Bvits  k6pupros  (Metaph.  xiv.  1, 
1088  a.  15:  oll\  rb  iyitrov  &s  Iw 
ri,  t^v  8v<iSa  8i  iL6purroy  iroioGrrcf 
fi^yoKov  Kcd  fiucpov^  cf.  p.  1087  a.  7 
sqq.).  Others  spoke  onlyof  the  unit 
and  the  indefinite  dyad,  without  re- 
ferring this  concept  to  the  Unlike 
(ibid.  c.  2,  1088  b.  28:  «<V1  8^ 
riKfff  ol  ^wUia  uhv  k6punov  roiovoi 
rh  ficT^  Tou  kvbs  aroix^^ov^  rh  V 
iyiffoy  8v0'x«pa/Kouo'iv  tu\6yws  Sid 
T^  ffvfifialvoyra  iiivyara).  Perhaps 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  Xenocrates. 
He  may  have  put  the  h^piffroy  for 
duality ;  a  treatise  of  his  irepl  tow 
dopfcrrov  is  mentioned  (Diog.  11): 
according  to  Plutarch  loc.  cit.  he 
called  it  still  more  indefinitely 
plurality,  if  Plutarch  gives  his 
own  words.  In  order  to  denote 
the  flux  of  all  corporeal  things,  he 
made  use  of  the  expression  r^ 
ityyoLoy.  perhaps  witli  reference  to 
the  well-known  Pytliagorean  verse 
(see  vol.  i.  342  b.).  Cf.  Stob.  Eel. 
i.  294 :  ZtyoKpdrris  ffvvtffTdyai  rh 
rray  ix  rod  iyhs  Kol  rod  kiyyiav,  kiy^ 
yaoy  riiy  0Aijv  cdyirr6fi(yos  9th  rov 
irX'fiOovs  [rh  irX^6of].  Thcodoret. 
cur.  gr.  aff.  iv.  12,  p.  67 :  UtyoKpdrris 
hivyaoy  r^y  0^1}!^,  ^|  fs  i-wayra 
ytyoy€,  'Kpo<rny6p*vffty. 

"  Ho  expressly  explained,  how- 
ever, that  this  process  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  a  temporal  origin. 
Ps.-Alex.  ad  3Ietaph,  xiv.  4,  1091 
a.  27  refers  to  him  the  remark  of 
Aristotle  in  this  passage,  that  the 
yiy«ris  ray  kpiBfuiy  is  clearly  set 
forth  not  merely  rov  Btaprjirai 
cvcKCK,  and  this  is  made  still  more 
credible  by  the  fact  that  Xenocrates 
availed  himself  of  the  same  expe- 
dient in  his  Psychogony ;  cf.  p.  o96» 
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like  Plato,  discriminated  Ideas,  as  Ideal  numbers,  from 
mathematical  numbers;  nor,  like  Speusippus,  aban- 
doned the  Ideas;  but  rather  identified  mathematical 
niunber  itself  with  the  Idea.**     Similarly  with  regard 


"  Of  the  different  doyelopments 
of  the  doctrine  of  numbers  in  Aris- 
totle (see  p.  573,  44),  that  given 
above  probably  belong  to  Xcno- 
crates :  cf.  Kavaisson  (Speus.  plac. 
p.  30)  and  Brandis  (ii.  b.  1,  p.  16) 
with  Motaph.  xiii.  b.  1080  b.  23 
sqq.,  "where,  after  the  quotation  p. 
673,  Aristotle  continues :  bfioiwi  8i 
KoX  ircpl  rh  fi-fimi  koI  irtpi  rk  Mntha 
iced  Tcpl  rit  ffrtp^d.  ol  fihy  ykp  Ircpa 
rb.  fiadfifiariKk  (sc.  fiijKfj,  &c.)  Koi 
T^  fierk  tiLs  lidas'  (the  Platonic 
view,  that  mathematical  magni- 
tudes arc  different  from  Ideal 
magnitudes,  the  consequents  of 
the  Ideas ;  seo  p.  519)  ruv  8'  &AAwr 
X€y6trrtay  oi  /x^v  r^  fia&tifiariKh,  kcU 
lAaJdrifxaTiKus  \4yov(Tiy,  5<roi  fxij 
roiovffi  riis  iScas  apiBfiovs  firiH^ 
clvol  (fxuTiy  lUias.  oi  8^  rit  fiadrj- 
fiOLTiKh.,  o<t  fiaSrifiartKis  8c  '  ov  yhp 
r4fiy€a$cu  of>Tf  /ir/60os  -way  cis 
fAeyidri,  ofiO"  diroiaffovy  fiovdhas  8v(i8a 
tJyai  (not  all  unities,  when  taken 
two  togetlier.  produce  dualities). 
In  denyinff  that  all  matfnitudes 
can  be  resolved  into  other  mag- 
nitudes, Xonocrates'  doctrine  of 
indivisible  lines  can  scarcely  bo 
mistaken.  This  assertion  is  at- 
tributed to  thoso  who  do  not  wish 
either  to  put  aside  Ideal  magnitudes 
with  Speus ippus,  or  to  distinguish 
them  from  mathematical  magni- 
tudes with  Plato.  These  are  clearly 
the  persons  who  treat  Ideal  num- 
ber in  relation  to  mathematical 
m  a  similar  way ;  and  wo  have 
therefore  ever}*  reason  to  refer 
lK)th  these  views  to  Xenocratcs. 
This  8\ippo8\t\OT\  \ft  avLbstantiate-l  by 


the  quotation  from  Scxtus,  p.  5ZS, 
11.  According  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  degrees  and 
forms  of  knowleilge  depend  upon 
the  object  (see  p.  225 ;  p.  331, 103\ 
Plato  distinguished  mathematical 
knowledge  from  philosophic  know- 
ledge,  just  as  he  distingnished  I 
mathematical  numbers  and  magni-  | 
tudcs  from  Ideal.  If  Xenocrat«s 
yielded  the  first  distinction  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  done  e> 
with  the  second,  making  Ideas  and 
mathematical  things  equaL  Both 
in  their  coincidence  form  the  super- 
sensuous  world,  T^  im-hs  ovpcaw: 
they  comprehend  that  super-ce!e>- 
tial  place,  in  which  Plato  placr^i 
the  Ideas  only.  The  coJDci- 
dcnce  of  the  mathematical  ele- 
ment with  the  Ideas  is  mer- 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  ^Motaph.  xiii. 

8.  1083  b.  1 ;  ibid.  c.  9,  1086  a.  o; 
xiv.  3,  1090  b.  27;  ami  vii.  2, 
1028  b.  24,  where  Asolep.  Schol. 
in  Ar.  741  a.  5,  sees  a  refereni-** 
to  Xenocratf-s.      He  remarks,  xiii. 

9,  that  this  I'orm  of  the  doctrine 
virtually  does  away  with    matht- 
matical     numbers,    even     if    they 
are    rcco^nise<l    nominally.       Ps-.- 
Alex.    ad    Metaph.    1080    b.    11; 
1083  b.  1  ;  1086  a.  2,  connects  the 
view   of    Xeno^Titos    alx)ut    num- 
bers with  that  of  Speu«<ippus.  anr 
attributes  to  the  former  the  denia 
of    Ideal    numbers,    and     to    th 
latter   the    identification    of    Ide 
with  mathematical  numbers.    Co 
tradietory  as  this  statement  is. 
cannot    demand    consideration 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  A? 
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to  magnitudes,  he  desired  to  do  away  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  Ideal  and  mathematical. without  really  abolish- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other.^^  In  the  derivation  of 
magnitudes  he  seems  to  have  followed  Plato :  ^  while 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  their  primary  elements,, 
he  arrived  at  the  theory — which  Plato  had  already 
approached,^^ — that  all  figures  ultimately  originate 
out  of  the  smallest,  and  consequently  indivisible, 
lines-^*-*     Thus   he   appears  to  have   assumed  in  each 


totle.  AVTiat  were  the  views  of  the 
jieniiino  Alexander  it  is  hard  to  say. 
.Vecording  to  Syrianus  ad  Metaph. 
1080  b.  14  (Schol.  in  Arist.  Sup- 
plem.  902  a.  4).  he  had  the  follow- 
ing words  relating  to  Speusippus 
(supra,  p.  673) :  o7  8i  rhv  luAifut- 
riKhy  fi6yov  kpiByubv  cTvoi,  K.r.A., 
referring  to  rohi  irepl  BtKOKpaniy, 
0%  x'^P^^^^*'  M^''  ''^^v  fiadri/ixxruehv 
(sc.  kpiOfJihy)  r&v  aiaBtfruyy  ov 
ul4vtoi  n6yoy  thai  potii(owri.  This, 
hovrcTor,  stands  in  such  absolute 
contradiction  with  the  statement  of 
Aristotle  wliich  it  is  intended  to 
explain,  tliat  it  cannot  be  at- 
tril)ute(l  to  Alexander;  it  seems 
more  likely  tliat  .Syrianus  made  the 
<iddition,  ot  x^^p'^Co^^^^t  ic.r.\.,  in  his 
own  name,  to  correct  Alexander. 

**  See  previous  note. 

*"  Metapli.  xiv.  3.  Aristotle,  in 
the  words  quoted  ^p.  519,  8),  seems 
to  mean  Xencx^rates  ;  in  any  case, 
the  words  must  partly  hold  good 
of  him,  for  (Z  31)  he  continues: 
oItoi  fAfv  ovv  ravrri  vpofryKtx^ 
fitvoi  ra7i  ilitats  rk  fiadrifiarueh 
Ziaiiaprravowriv  (the  same  objection 
which  he  elsewhere  makes  to 
XenocRites,  see  previous  note)  ol 
8«  irpSnoi  Zvo  roi/s  aptOfiovs  vot^i- 
aayrts,  r6v  t€  t«k  clSwy  Ka\  rhv 
fMBfifiarmbr  &AAov,  &c.    ^Themist. 


De  an.  i.  2  (ii.  21,  7  Sp.)  concludes 
bis  elucidation  of  the  passage 
quoted,  329,  98,  in  agreement  with 
the  statements  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
words :  ravra  9k  inaina  \c^7y  %<mv 
iK  Tuv  Tfpl  ^^(Tcwf  Hcvoicpdrovs. 

"  See  p.  519,  8. 

**  This  striking  assertion  is  fre- 
quently ascribe<l  to  Xenocrates ; 
see  Procl.  in  Tim.  215  F;  Alex, 
ad  Metaph.  992  a.  19;  1083  b.  8; 
Themist.  Phys.  f.  IS;  i.  122.  13 
sqq.  Sp. ;  Simpl.  Phys.  30  a.  o.  u. 
b.  u.  114  b.;  De  Coelo,  252  a.  42 
K  (Schol.  in  Ar.  510  a.  35);  ibid. 
294  a.  22;  Philop.  Phys.  B  16  u.; 
C  1  0. ;  M  8  m.  (Schol.  in  Ar.  366 
b.  1 7),  who  disputes  that  this  was 
actually  the  doctrine  of  Xenocrates. 
Schol.  in  Arist.  323  b.  41 :  334  a.: 
36  b.  2;  469  b.  16;  25,515  a.  13. 
Syrian  Schol.  in  Ar.  Suppl.  902  b. 
21  sq.  According  to  some  of  these 
evidences,  the  Aristotelian  treatise 
(see  vol.  ii.  b.  64,  1.  2nd  edit.),  at- 
tributed by  others  to  Theophnistus, 
on  the  indivisible  lines  was  directed 
against  him,  and  to  him  it  is  con- 
jectured belong  the  grounds  for 
the  supposition  set  forth  in  the 
beginning  (968  b.  21).  One  of 
these  (968  a.  9,  see  following  nt.). 
expresbly  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas ;  a  second  (Z  14).  perhaps. 
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species  of  magnitudes  an  indivisible  element;  other- 
wise, he  thought,  the  Ideas  of  the  line,  the  triangle, 
&c.,  would  not  be  the  first  in  their  kind ;  their  parts 
would  precede  themselves.^ 

this  point  (see  p.  519,  8). 

-'  Cf.  two  pa^sjiges  of  Aristotle : 
De  insec  lin.  968  a.  9,  where  one  of 
the  first  re>)tK)n8  for  the  suppoidtioQ 
of  indivisible  lines  is :  ct  iariw  lUa, 

fuov,  rk  8^  fiipri  vp^tpa  rov  iK§9 
TTjy  (pvaiy^  ^icuptr^  &y  cfij  oarHf  v 
ypofifirj,  rhy  axtrhw  84  rp6wop  iro!  rh 
Ttrpdytovoy  Kxl  rh  rpiyttwop  jcol  ^k 
&AAa  (rx^ftOTo,  koL  ZXms  iwht^er 
ttirh  Ktd  ffUpia '  (rvfifi^a€Tai  y^  [  ? 
perhaps  &pa]  wp^rtp  Arm  tlpoi 
rovrcoy.  Gen.  et  corr.  i.  2,  316 
n.  10:  the  atoms  of  Democritn* 
are  far  more  conceivable  than 
the  smallest  triangles  of  the 
Tiraaeiis.  tBoi  8'  &y  Tis  ko*  « 
ro&Ttov^  Bffov  Zia/^^poxMnv  ol  pwfiKmi 
KaX  \oyiKws  aKowovrT€S  *  wtpi  yip 
rov  arofia  ttycu  fieydStj  oi  fiiv  ^eutir 
Brt  rh  avrtnpiycovoy  iroAXa  f<rrai. 
Arifidxpiros  8'  &k  ^avcft;  ouctiois  koI 
(f>wrtKo7s  \6yois  irer^ioBau  (which 
Phi  lop.  ad  loc.  7  a.  m.  cxphiiu5. 
without  knowing  whether  it  refers 
to  Plato  himself  or  to  his  schoi.irs't- 
The  HKsertion,  that  without  thr 
supixx«4ition  of  indivisible  maxroi- 
tndes,  die  Ideas  of  tho  line,  of  the 
triangle.  &c.,  mii>t  be  divisibl*',  is 
less  suited  to  Plato  himself  than 
for  Xenocrates.  The  former  hati. 
in  the  separation  of  the  Idiil 
and  ra.ithem.itical  magnitudes,  the 
means  of  avoiding  this  conclusion . 
he  could  conveniently  distin*i:ii:>!i 
Ideal  magnitudes  from  malhem:»- 
tical  by  means  of  their  indivisi- 
bility, just  as  he  distinguished 
Ideal  numbers  from  mnthematiftd 
by  means  of  thcirinconnectibilitv. 


is  connected  with  tlic  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  the  elements.  However, 
it  was  not  merely  this  doctrine  of 
the  elements  which  led  Xenocrates 
to  his  theory ;  according  to  Arist. 
Metaph.  i.  9,  992  a.  10-22  ;  xiii. 
6  (sec  p.  586,  18).  it  seems,  like 
tho  corresponding  Platonic  state- 
ments previously,  to  have  been 
laid  down  first  in  the  metaphysical 
construction  of  spjitial  magnitudes. 
In  Phys.  vi.  2,  223  b.  15  sqq.  Aris- 
totle probably  had  Xenocrates  in 
his  mind,  allhough  lie  does  not 
mention  him  ;  Themist.  Philop. 
and  Simpl.  loc.  cit.  ad  Phys. 
i.  3,  187  a.  1,  according  to  Alex, 
and  Porpli}Ty,  refer  partly  to 
him  and  partly  to  Plato.  These 
passages,  however,  seem  to  relate 
equally  to  the  Atomists.  From 
The  pissage  De  an.  i.  4  end — 
where  it  is  remarko^l  against  Xeno- 
crates that  if  tho  soul  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  number,  and  the  units 
<'ontained  in  this  number  were 
identical  with  the  points  in  the 
body,  no  separation  of  the  soul 
from  tlio  body  would  bo  imaginable, 
^t  yt  fiij  Hiaipovyrai  ul  ypanficd  th 
(rriyfjuis  —  no  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  tho  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Xenocrates:  the 
subject  here  under  discussion  is 
merely  the  generally  acknowledged 
principle,  that  lines  are  not  com- 
ix)sed  of  points  and  are  not  to  bo 
resolved  into  points.  Of  course  it 
IS  in  itself  possible,  although  Aris- 
totle loc.  cit.  409  a.  3  rather  seems 
to  contradict  it,  that  Xenocrates 
held  thp  same  views  as  Plato  on 
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Xenocrates  derived  the  soul  also  from  the  two  first 


Xcnocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
iilcntified  the  ideal  and  the  mathe- 
mati&'il,  Wiis  debarred  from  this 
expedient.  It  is,  however,  expressly 
(Syrianiis,  Schol.  in  Ar.  Suppl.  902 
b.  22  sq.)  said  of  him :  t^v  avro- 
ypafifir)y  (cf.  the  cinii  ^  ypofift.^  of 
the  trciitise  ir.  hrSfiuv  ypafifi.)  ovk 
Tjvttxf^o  rifAVtadai  ohtk  rhs  Korb, 
rovs  fitiTovs  \6yovs  t?)j  tf^X^'  (s*© 
p.  348  sq.)  6pwfi4vas  ypapLfids, 
Now,  the  treatise  on  the  indivisible 
lines  supposes  a  special  discussion 
on  this  subject ;  we  can  only  ascribe 
it  to  Xenocrates  and  not  to  Plato; 
it  therefore  seems  most  probable 
that  Xenocrates  was  the  first  to 
oxpresftj  and  maintain  the  supposi- 
tion of  indivisible  m.'ignitudes.  Cf. 
Poriihyr.  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  30  n. 
u. :  01  5c  ircpl  'S.woKpdrriv  r^v  fikv 
'rptarrfy  axoKovOiav  (of  the  people  of 
Kltti)  inrtiyai  <rvv9X(lopow^  rovriarw 
Zri  ft  tv  iari  rh  ok  KaX  iZicdprroy 
^(Trai.  ov  fi7)V  aZicUptroy  tlyeu  rh  Cv, 
Bih  vd\ty  firj^h  %y  fiSyoy  rh  oy  a\\h 
frXttco.  ^lUptrhy  fiiyroi  fi^  ire* 
Aiifipoy  tJyoUf  aAA'  tis  &rofjid  rtya 
KaraXriytiy.  ravra  fiiyroi  fii)  &rofia 
^lyar  ws  afAtprj  Kol  ^Ad^xurra,  oAA^ 
Kara  fxty  rh  iroffhv  kcu  r^y  CAijv 
Tfiiirb.  Kol  fitpTi  lx<"^^)  ''^V  '^  '^<' 
irofia  KCU  ir^'^a,  Tpt&ras  riyiis 
inroridtfityos  tlyat  ypafifihs  ar6iiovs 
KoL  rh  4k  roinwv  ifciirtha  hoX  ffrtptk 
wpwra.  Here  the  assertion  that 
the  indivisible  magnitudes  of 
Xenocnites  are  not  intended  to  be 
indivisible  in  space,  is  probably  an 
explanation  of  Porphyry  himself, 
with  just  as  little  historical  vjilue 
as  the  expedient  which  even  8im- 
plicius  (30  a.  below)  availed  himself 
of,  in  justifiable  wonder  at  the  un- 
mathcmatical  principle  of  so  mathe- 


matical a  man  as  Xenocrates.  But 
Xenocrates  did  probably  represent 
the  first  surfaces  and  bodies  as. 
indivisible  (with  the  words  at  the 
end  of  the  predicate  irofia  is  to 
be  supplied  from  what  precedes). 
Stobseus  attributes  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  indivisible  bodies,  when 
he  compares  him  with  Diodoms. 
(see  Pt.  i.  p.  228),  who  supposed 
only  such,  but  not  indivisible 
lines  (Eel.  i.  350 :  KtyoKpdrris  koL 
At6i«pos  €tfi€pii  T&  i\dxt(rra  &pl-' 
CoKTo).  and  i.  368  (see  875,  4)  sajs 
of  him,  that  he  forms  the  ele- 
ments out  of  the  smallest  bodies* 
Pinally,  Aristotle,  De  coelo,  iii.  8, 
307  a.  20,  seems  to  refer  to  Xeno- 
crates where  he  objects  to  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  the  elements  that  if 
the  tetrahedron  must  become  warm 
and  burn  because  of  its  angles,  the 
same  must  be  the  case  with  the 
mathematiail  bodies,  ^x*»  7^f> 
KaKf7va  ywylas  Koi  iy^itriy  iy  avrots^ 
&TOfjMi  Ktd  a<paipax  koI  irvpandZts^ 
&XXo»s  Tc  Kol  fl  iariy  irofia  fityiOrj^ 
KaBdvtp  ipatriy.  By  these  ArofiXL. 
firyt&Tj  he  must  mean  not  merely 
indivisible  lines;  or  we  get  indivi- 
sible spheres  and  pyramids  among 
mathematical  figures,  and  have  to 
nuderstand  not  the  Atomists,  but 
the  Platonists  as  intended ;  it  is 
only  they  who  attribute  a  self-sub- 
sisting existence  to  mathematical 
bmlics.  The  point  of  Aristotle's  ob- 
jection is  that  mathematical  atoms, 
(the  wp&ra  artpth  of  Xenocnites) 
must  have  elementary  qualities 
just  as  much  as  the  physical  atoms.. 
As  we  may  see  in  Heraclides  and 
Eudoxu.s,  it  was  only  a  short  step, 
from  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  ele-^ 
ments  to  Atomistic. 
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causes.^  In  his  appendix  to  the  Timaeus  he  calls  it 
a  self-moved  number :  ^  for  the  combination  of  unity 
with  indefinite  duality  gives  rise  in  the  first  place  to 
number :  when  to  this  is  added,  in  the  Same  and  tbe 
Other,  the  first  cause  of  permanence  and  of  change. 


**  What  follows,  and  the  quota- 
tion pp.  348,  355 ;  p.  365,  5  seem 
to  have  occurred  in  the  treatise  on 
the  soul  (Diog.  iv.  13).  Xeno- 
crates  did  not  write  a  regular  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Timaeus,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  quotations  in 
Plutarch  and  Proclus;  Procl.  in 
Tim.  24  A  expressly  calls  Grantor 
6  irpuTOS  TOW  TlKdroivos  i^iiyriT^s. 
In  the  fifth  Look  of  his  Physics, 
however,  as  Themist.  Do  an.  i.  4, 
5,  p.  56,  10  sqq.,59,  lOsqq.,  Speng. 
remarks,  Xenocrates  thoroughly 
explained  his  views  on  the  soul. 

"  De  an.  i.  2,  404  b.  27 : 
some  lay  stress  upon  the  moving 
power  in  the  concept  of  the 
soul ;  others,  e.g.  Plato,  upon  the 
capacity  of  knowledge,  while  they 
compose  it  out  of  the  elements  of 
things  in  order  that  it  may  be  able 
to  know  everything:  ixil  8i  «coi 
KurrrriKhy  4S6k€i  thai  Koi  yvvpi- 
(TTUchv,  ovTctfs  Hvtoi  <n;vcirAc(ay  4^ 
afjLtpoiiy,  airo<priydfJi€voi  r^v  ^X^^ 
apidfiby  Ktvovyff'  iavr6v.  Aristotle 
then  returns  to  this  definition  c. 
4,  408  b.  32,  in  order  to  subject 
it  to  a  searching  criticism,  lie 
quotes  the  siime  definition  Anal, 
post.  ii.  4,  91  a.  35  iigain,  without 
mentioning  its  author.  That  it 
was  not  propounded  by  Plato 
is  clear  from  the  first  of  these 
passages  ;  and  that  it  belongs 
to  no  one  else  than  Xcnocrates  is 
clear  from  Plut.  an.  procr.  c.  i.  5, 
p.  1012:    Hci'OKp.  ,  .  .  Ttit  ^X'iy 


T^v  ohffituf  kptBfth^  avrhif  6^*  lovrw 
KivoifjLfpop  &iro^iyrd^vof .  Procl.  in 
Tim.  190  D  (Bcroirp.  .  .  .  Af7»v 
icor'  iiptBfihv  clvflu  r^y  i^^X^i'  owriaw]. 
Alex,  in  Topics,  87  m.  211  o.  a.?* 
m.;  SimpLDe  An.  7  a.  u.  16,  b.  u.: 
Themist.  loc  cit.  (cf.  previous  note) 
and  Anal.  post.  i.  2,  p.  68,  12 :  Si>. 
Philop.  De  An.  A  15  o.  B  4  o.  16 
m.  G  5  o.,  £  11  m. ;  Anal.  p;^t. 
78  b.  m.;  Schol.  in  Arist.  232  1'. 
38;  Macrob.  Somn.  i.  14;  StoK 
Eel.  ii.  794,  who  represents  tli> 
definition  as  originating  with  Py- 
thagoras (so  Nemes.  nat.  bom.  p. 
44),  of  course  without  justification. 
Iambi,  apud  Stob.  ii.  862:  &s  8* 
avroKiyrrrtKhv  [i^wx^**]  Z^POKpdnts. 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  10,  20 :  Xtnr'cratrf 
animi  figuram  ct  qtwsi  corp-'A 
ncgavit  esse^  vernnt  nuttiernm  dixit 
esse,  cnjtts  vis,  tit  jam,  anUa  Pythn- 
gor<B  visum  erat,  in  iiatura  mtiri-na 
esset.  Andronicus  apud  Themi^t. 
Do  An.  p.  59  Sp,  understands 
Xenocrates'  definition  as  expressing 
merely  tlie  fact  that  the  soul  by 
its  own  agency  (laycov  Icarr^v) 
effects  the  combination  of  matter 
into  the  organic  b<xly,  which  results 
in  definite  numerical  relations. 
Ho  therelore  identifies  the  defini- 
tion with  the  denotation  of  the  •*-.>nl 
as  harmony  of  its  boi.iy.  'Ih.^ 
meaning  is  improbable.  *  and  v.n- 
supported  either  by  Aristotle's  ex- 
position and  criticism  of  the  vkt;- 
nition.  or  the  precedent  of  Plati/s 
Timaeus. 
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there  is  imparted  to  number  the  faculty  of  rest  and  of 
motion.^^  Whether  the  reason  which  Aristotle  quotes  ^ 
for  this  definition  may  really  be  ascribed  to  Xenocrates 
is  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  it  is  equally  uncertain  how 
far,  like  Plato  in  the  Laws,  he  expressly  connected  the 
T^elief  in  a  Divine  Providence*®  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul. 

This  doctrine  Xenocrates  seems  to  have  applied  in 
his  Cosmology,*^  by  seeking  to  prove  ^®  in  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world  a  graduated  scale  of  animate  life ; 
and,  in  each  individual  soul,  a  specific  combination  of 
the  highest  principles  of  Unity  and  Duality.''  Thus 
we  are  told  that  he  not  only  attributed  a  Divine 
nature  to  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  in  this 
sense  spoke  of  eight   Olympian  gods,^*   but   that  he 


-•  Plut.  loc.  cit  c.  2 :  ol  yiJkv  yiip 
ov^\v  ^  TcVccrty  kpiBiiov  ZriiXovaBai 
yofil(ov<ri  r$  fu(ci  rris  iifupltrrov 
Kol  fitpiarris  o^mtios'  ifidpitrroy /iky 
yiip  flyai  rh  Iv,  fAfpurrhy  84  t^  irX^- 
€os,  4k  54  ro^w  ylvtffBeu  rhy 
itpi$fjihy  Tou  iyhs  &pl(oyros  rh  TrKrj- 
€os  Koi  Tp  iLTttpiff  iripas  im04vTos, 
fjy  Kcd  9wUia  KoXovffiy  i6pitrroy,  .  .  . 
Tovroy  84  fiinrtt  ^Infxv*^  "^^y  hpiQfihv 
tXvtu '  rh  yiip  KtyitrtKhy  iced  t^ 
Kiyrjroy  4v9uy  avr^ '  rov  84  ralrov 
seal  rov  Mpov  <rvfifity4yr«yt  &y  rh 
fx4y  4cm  Kiyfifftus  4px^  icol  /tcro- 
fioKrjs,  rh  84  /ioi^s,\(rvxV7*7oi^*'w, 
firiBky  frrroyrov  l<rr<Lyeu  koI  torracrtfoi 
SCyofuy  ^  rod  Kiyuffdat  koL  Kiytiy 
oZffoy, 

"  Anal.  Post.  loc.  cit. :  ol  fuy 
cZv  hih.  rov  hrri<rrp4^i,y  huia^yr^s 
rl  4ffri  ^vxh  ^  fi  4(rrt»  HvOpoffwos  ^ 
&Wo  6riovy  ruy  Brrtoy^  rb  4^  &px^f 
edrovyrUf  oloy  cf  rts  &|i^<rcic  ^i^^v 
'cTi^at  T^  (Unb  a&rf  aXrioy  rov  ^v, ' 


rovro  8*  iipi6fji}>v  tUnhy  a6rhy 
Kiyovrra, 

"  This  we  should  attribute  to 
him,  even  apart  from  Flut.  Comm. 
not.  22,  3,  p.  1069. 

■•  It  lias  been  already  remarked, 
p.  677, 61 ;  and  p.  683, 1 1,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Theophrastus,  that  he  en- 
tered into  more  detail  on  this  subject 
thanany  other  Platonist.  To  this  bo- 
long  the  treatises  ^va-tic^&jrp^(uriT  (6 
books),  and  tA  Tfpl  iurrpoXoylay  (6 
books),  further  ir.  0€uv  (see  note  32). 

••  This  latter  point  seems  to 
come  from  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus, just  mentioned ;  but  how 
It  was  worked  out  wo  cannot  say. 

"  Speusippus,  as  we  haye  seen, 
on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
universe  as  developing  itself  from 
incompleteness  to  completeness. 

•*  Stob.  Eel.  i.  62,  after  the  quo- 
tation in  note  16:  Othy  (al.  0€ioy) 
84  €htu  Koi  rhy  ohpaaihy  irol  roht 
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acknowledged  the  Elements  as  Divine  powers,  and. 
like  Prodicus,^^  gave  them  the  names  of  gods.**  This 
points  to  the  notion  that  the  soul  permeates  all  parta 
of  the  cosmos  and  works  in  them  all ;  a  theory  which 
is  involved  in  his  assertion  ^  that  even  the  beasts  have 
in  them  some  instinct  of  the  Divine.*®  The  part  of 
the  soul  that  rules  in  the  heavens  he  seems  to  have 
denoted  as  the  higher  Zeus ;  *^  the  part  that  is  at  work 


^o-T^pas  m/pciSffis  6\vfiirtovs  0*ohs  ired 
Mpovs  {fvoatXiiyovs,  ScU/iovos  &op<£- 
Tovs.  ap4(rK€rcu  [-ic«tl  8i  icol  avrhs  [-y] 
(here  fuUows  a  sligut  lacuna,  which 
fcischo,  Forsch.  323  fills  up  with 
the  words  B(&»f  OwifAtis;  better, 
perhaps,  0flas  ^Ivai  ^wdntis)  koI  iv- 
iioiKtiy  Toij  iKtKois  (TTOix^ioit.  ro^- 
r<av  8i  T^i'  iilv  (lacuna :  supply  8i4 
TOW  a^pot  "Hfxty)  irpo<rayop€vti,  tV 
84  5t&  Tov  {rypov  TlotrfiBuya,  t^¥  84 
SUk  T^y  yns  ipvTOinr6poy  Aiifirirpay, 
ravra  54  (adds  the  narmtor)  x^f"?- 
yilffas  ro7s  '^tuXkoIs  tA  itp&rtpa,  irapk 
rov  UKdrwvos  fitTair4<ppaK€V.  Cic. 
N.D.  i.  13,  34  (following  Philo- 
domus):  Xcnocratra  .  .  .  in  nijua 
Wtris,  qui  sunt  de  natura  Dcorum 
{v,  Otwv  a'  &  Diog.  13).  nulla 
species  divina  describifnr :  Deo3 
mini  octo  ease  dicit ;  quinqve  cos, 
qui  in  stellis  vatjis  nominantur ; 
imuin  qui  ejc  omnibus  siderihus, 
qua  infixa  coelo  sunt,  ex  dispersis 
quasi  motthris  simplex  sit  jmtandus 
J)eus  (perhaps  a  rofcrence  to  the 
Orphic  mythus  <»f  Zaf^eus);  septi- 
mum  solem  adjungit,  octavumque 
lunam,  Clemens,  Protrept.  44  A: 
UtvoKp.  iirrk  pikv  dtovs  rovs  irXai^- 
raSf  uySooy  84  rhy  4k  trdyruy  avruy 
(read  ir.  rwy  atrXayuy)  ffuyfffr&ra 
K6(rfioy  cuylrTtrai.  Xenocnites  un- 
doubtedly, like  Plato  (sec  p.  38o  sq.), 
imagined  the  stars  to  be  animated. 


«»  See  vol.  i,  926. 

»«  Cf.  nt.  2.  These  elemenUrr 
gods  are  not  to  be  confounded,  a 
Krische,  Forsch.  p.  322  »q.  shovN 
with  the  demons  of  the  netbcr 
world.  Xenoorates,  with  Plato  ntd 
the  Orphics,  draws  a  definite distiQ'> 
tion  between  demons  and  gods  «>?e 
p.  593,  38),  and  would  not  have  at- 
tributed to  the  former  the  nam« 
of  the  greater  f^ls. 

**  Connecteil  with  the  popuJir 
l)elief  in  the  possibility  of  divini- 
tion  from  many  animals. 

"  Clemons,  Strom,  v.  590  r.r 
KaOokov  yovy  rijy  irtpl  rov  Bfito 
tyyoiav  ZfyoKpdrtis  .  .  ovk  ircXirifB 
Koi  iv  To7j  aK6yois  C^oit. 

»'  Plut.  Plat.  qu.  ix.  1,  2.  p. 
1007  :  s.€yoKpdrrii  ^la  rhy  pity  ^r 
rots  Kara  ra  avra  Ka\  &irauTm 
1X0*^*1'  vvaroy  fcoAcc.  viarov  84  r^r 
3irb  <rtK'f\yr\v.  Clemens,  .'^trcm.  v. 
604  C:  Ecf.  .  .  .  rhy  fiky  txarof 
Ala  rhv  84  yiarov  KaXSiv,  This 
denotation  refers  partly  to  the 
Wdri\  and  j^ttj,  the  hii^hest  and 
lowest  string,  with  which  the  c«»r- 
responding  parts  of  the  univerw 
might  be  compared,  accoTdin:: 
to  the  Pythagorean  conception  of 
the  harmony  of  the  sphon-s. 
(Krischo,  316,  324,  whoso  furthi-r 
conjectures,  attractive  as  they  art. 
I  cannot  follow.     The  8uppositi«.'n 
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on  the  earth  and  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  as  the 
lower  Zeus.  But  as  in  this  inferior  sphere  evil  is  found 
side  by  side  with  good,  and  harm  with  beneficence, 
Xenocrates  considers  the  world  to  be  ruled  not  only  by 
gods,  but  by  daemons,  who  are  intermediate  between  the 
divine  perfection  and  human  imperfection.^*  In  har- 
mony with  the  popular  faith,  he  makes  two  classes  of 
daemons  (a  materialising  exaggeration  of  the  double  % 
World-soul  in  the  Laws),  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
bad  might  be  propitiated  with  certain  religious  services, 
which  Xenocrates  does  not  connect  with  the  worship  of 
the   good.'^     He   agrees,   however,   with    some   other 


of  a  Zfls  fiiaoi  corresponrling  to 
the  fiiffi)  of  the  strings,  which  Zcvf« 
according  to  what  will  be  cited 
note  46,  could  be  placed  only  in 
the  region  of  the  moon,  is  forbidden 
by  the  position  cf  the  universe. 
This  position  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  fi^ff>?.  Again,  to 
attribute  to  the  elements  a  soul  of 
the  lowest  kind,  a  mf-re  c^is,  is  not 
conformable  to  their  divine  nature), 
partly  to  the  Orphic  designai  ion  of 
riuto  as  Zths  viaros  (Brandis,  p.  24, 
with  reference  to  Lobeck  Aglaoph. 
1008).  The  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression can  hardly  bo  other  than 
the  one  supposed  m  the  text ;  by 
the  soul  of  Zeus  Plato  meant 
the  soul  of  the  universe  (see  p. 
26G,  122,  p.  187,  172)  ;  with 
liim  Xenocrates  looks  upon  the 
collective  divine  souls  as  one  soul. 
rUito,  Laws,  X.  898  D,  immediately 
concludes  the  animation  And  di- 
vinity of  the  stars  from  the  rule  of 
the  soul  in  the  universe. 

"  Plut  Do  Is.  p.  25,  p.  360: 


{Zcufi6iwv  /iC7tiU<tfv)  oOi  icol  TlKirtcy 

Xp{HninroSf  kit6n9voi  rois  itdXtu 
OtoKiyoiS,  ip^fA*y€<rr4povs  fi^v  iv- 
dp^mv  ytyoviycu  \4yov(ri  koX  iroAA^ 
rp  iwdfifi  r^y  ^(wiy  {nrtp^ipovras 
^fiuyj  rh  lik  Buoy  ohx  ifuyh  od8* 
iKparoy  Ix®*^***  k.t.X.  Ibid.  def. 
orac.  c.  13,  p.  416:  TapdStiyfia  8^ 
r^  \iy(p  atyoKpdn^s  p^y  . .  .  ^on^* 
aaro  rh  rSty  rpv^Aywyf  $§i<p  pihy 
air^iKdaras  rh  larSirXtvpoyy  6yrfT^  Si  rh 
ffKa\riyhy,  rh  8*  IffoffMkh  Bcufwyi^ ' 
rh  fily  T^p  taoy  itdjrrr\  *  rh  8*  itfivoy 
irdyrri  rh  8i  ir^  /iiv  tffoy  ir^  V&ytffoy, 
&<nr9p  ii  iatpi^ytay  if>^is  ix^^^^  *^^ 
irddos  Byrirou  koI  Bwv  96yafity.  For 
the  facts  cf.  Plato,  Symp.  202  D, 
&c. 

«•  Plut.  def.  orac.  c.  17,  p.  419: 
^a^Xovs  lialpioyas  .  .  iir^Atircv  .  .  . 
KOI  TWdroiy  koX  UtyoKpdrJis  koI 
Xp^crimros.  De  Is.  c.  26:  i  Hh 
U^yoKparris  KOt  rwy  rifup&y  rht 
awo^pdHas  Kcd  r&y  lopr&y  8<rai 
rrKftyds  rtyas  fi  Kovtrohs  ^  Kijo-Tclat 


Q  Q 
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philosophers*®  in  describing  the  soul  of  man  as  his 
daemon.**  How  far  he  combined  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
divinities  with  his  system  we  do  not  know.** 

In  regard  to  the  material  constituents  of  the  udI- 
verse  Xenocrates  carried  out  the  Scime  theory  of  % 
graduated  scale  of  perfection.  This  appears  in  liis 
view  of  the  elements,  in  the  derivation  of  which  he 
■  seems  to  have  resembled  Plato,  except  that  he  made 
them  originate,  not  immediately  from  planes,  but, 
primarily  from  atoms,  *^  and,  like  Philolaiis,  reckoned 


ofht  Oeuy  rtfJMis  oirrc  Zcufi6vuv 
oUrau  irpoff'fiKtiu  X^ri<rrS>u,  &XX&, 
cTi^at  <p6a(is  iu  r^  ircpicxom  (the 
atmosphere  around  the  earth)  fxtyd- 
\as  fihy  Koi  iarx^p^Sy  hvarp67rovs  8^ 
Kcd  (rici;9ptfir^s,  at  x^'^P^^^^  '"'^^^ 
roto^ois  Ktd  Tvyx(iyov<rai  irphs  oifi^v 
HXXo  x^^pov  rpiicovrai. 

*"  E.g.  Herjiclitus  and  Demo- 
critus ;  see  vol.  i.  690,  6 ;  748,  1 : 
Plato,  scop.  501. 

*'  Arist.  Top.  ii.  C,  112  a.  37: 
TLwoKp.  ^crLv  ^b^yuova  tlyai  rhy 
r^v  t^nfx^v  Uxovra  (nrovSaiav  •  ravniv 
yhip  iKaarov  tlvat  ^cdfiova,  which 
Alex.  Top.  94  m.  repeats.  Cf. 
Stob.  Serm.  104,  24:  ZtvoKp.  (Ktyty, 
&s  rh  KaKOirp6(T<inroy  ofcrxct  irpoadwov 
o0Ta7  ^alfioyos  KaKia  rovs 
iromipovi  KaKoZcdfiovas  6vofid(oixfy. 
Krische,p.321, 1  think  too  artificially, 
brings  these  tenets  into  connection 
with  the  supposition  that  the  souls 
freed  from  bodies  are  Baifioves. 

*2  From  Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  7  wo 
might  conclude  that  in  all  points 
ho  followed  the  usual  opinion. 
The  passage  runs  thus:  irapairr}- 
rioi  ykp  *Eirifi(yihfis  Kot  E(?8o|os  Koi 
ZtyoKpdTTjs,  iroyoovyrts,  rri  Uap- 
9tyih  (the  mother  of  Pythagoras) 


t<Jtc  luyriycu  Thy  'Air^XX*  m 
K^vtrayain-^v  iK  fi^  oSr^ts  ixovcv 
Karaa-rriaal  re  kqI  vpooyyciXoi  hi 
rrjs  •rpop^}riBos,  which,  however,  is 
quite  incredible.  Wo  must  know 
more  precisely  what  Xenocrats 
said,  and  whether  op  not  he  niro- 
tioned  the  ApoUine  origin  of  Pr- 
thagoras  merely  as  a  tradition.  In 
Cic.  (see  note  32)  th«  want  of  a 
species  divina  is  niadc  an  objection 
to  him,  and,  in  general,  it  i- 
scarcely  credible  that  a  pupil  d 
Plato,  even  Xenocrates,  would  have 
approved  of  an  anthropomorphism 
of  this  kind. 

**  Stob.  Eel.  i.  368  :  "EfiicfZoKkv 
Koi  EtvoKpdrris  iK  fxiKporiptey  iytmf 
rk  aroixfta  trvyKpiytt^  Sirtp  ^<rrb 
iXdxttrra  Ka\  oiovcl  crroixfi 
(TTOixfiuVt  and  the  quotation  in 
note  23.  Stobwus  expressly  iii*tin- 
guishes  his  view  from  the  Platonic 
view;  the  distinction,  howerer. 
cannot  have  been  very  importaDt 
since  Aristotle  nowhere  m^ntioiL* 
it  specially.  Xenocrates  must  hare 
enunciated  it  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Aristotle's  writings  on 
natural  science. 
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Bther  as  a  fifth  primary  Element/*  He  included 
the  higher  elements  (which  Plato  had  also  con- 
aected**)  imder  the  name  of  the  Eare  or  Subtle, 
is  opposed  to  the  lowest  element,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  Dense.  This  latter,  he  said,  is  some- 
times in  greater  proportion,  sometimes  in  less,  and 
unites  itself  variously  with  the  other  elements.  The 
jtars  and  the  sun  consist  of  fire  and  the  first  density ; 
bhe  moon  of  her  own  atmosphere  and  the  second  density ; 
the  earth,  of  fire,  water,  and  the  third  density.*^  He 
Guarded  himself,  however,  against  the  assertion  of  a 
beginning  of  the  world  in  time;  and  he  viewed  the 
rimaeus,  and  its  account  of  the  creation  of  the  soul 
ind  of  the  universe,  not  as  giving  a  chronological 
statement,  but  as  sliowing  the  difierent  constituents 
■yi  the  universe  and  of  the  soul  in  their  reciprocal 
relations.^^     A  definition  of  Time  which  inclines  to 


**  Seo  note  23. 

«*  See  p.  374. 

<•  Plut.  fac.  lun.  29,  3  sq.,  p. 
)4,  3:  Xenocrates,  following  the 
precedent  of  Plato  (Epin.  981  c. 
Iq.),  recognised  that  the  stare 
nust  bo  composed  out  of  all  the 
elements :  6  8<  ZtvoKpdrris  rh  fiiv 
iarpa  koX  rhy  ffKiov  ix  irvp6s  qnjirt 
reU  rod  vpdnov  irvKVoxi  (riryiccur0ai, 
rryv  8i  <rt\i\vriv  ix  itvr4pov  irvKyuv 
col  rod  iSiow  -aipoiy  r^v  8i  yqy  i^ 
58aTos  Kol  wphs  nai  rov  rpirov  rSav 
wvKvSov  8a.«j  5i  /i^TC  rh  rwcuhv 
xbrh  KoB*  atnb  /4^t«  rh  fiayhu  dvcu 
j/vx^^  ^ficriKSy, 

*'  Arist.  De  Coelo,  i.  10,  279  b. 
32  :  ^,y  8«  riyts  fioijOdav  irrixfipovci 
pfpfiv  iavrois  rStv  Kty6yr<av  OApBaprrov 
xkvityai  [sc.  rhv  K6afioy]  ytv6u(yoyih 


ovK  Hariv  aXri&rts  *  ifioltos  ydp  tpcuri 
rots  rk  Ziaypdfifiara  ypd<f>ov(Ti  ical 
(T<f>as  tlpriKiyeu  vtpl  rrjs  yfv4(r€cos, 
ohx  ^»  ytyofiiyov  irori,  iAAo  8i8a- 
(TKoXlai  x^^v  &>i  fiaKKop  yyupt(6y- 
rcay  SKmp  rh  Bidypafifia  yiyv6yLtyoy 
Bpavafiiyovs.  Simpl.  ad  loe*.  p.  13G 
b.  33  Karst.  remarks  that  Xeno- 
crates is  here  meant,  Schol.  488 
b.  16  (he  is  followed  by  two 
further  scholia,  ibid.  489  a.  4,  9  ; 
one  of  them  extends  the  statement 
to  Speusippus,  apparently  quite 
arbitrarily);  and  to  put  the  fiurt 
beyond  all  doubt,  Plut.  an.  procr. 
3,  p.  1013,  says,  after  quoting  the 
explanations  of  Xenocrates  and 
Grantor:  SfiaXai  8i  irdyrts  otrroi 
Xp^vfif  fJi^y  olovrsu  r^y  y^vx^v  fiif 
ytyoy4yaij  yLtjIf  elvoi  ytvrir^y,  irXtio- 


Q  Q  2 
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the  Platonic  theory ,*•  and  a  system  of  Astronomy  mk 
very  well  authenticated,**  are  all  that  remain  ta 
us  of  the  Physics  of  Xenocrates,  except  the  following 
psychological  theorems: — ^that  the  soul  is  a  purelj 
spiritual  essence  ^  and  can  exist  apart  from  the  hody ;" 
that  Reason  originates  from  without  (that  is,  from  i 
previous  state  of  existence  *^),  and  that  even  the  irra- 
tional part  of  the  soul  is  immortal.*'  Whether  Xeno- 
crates  extended  the  privilege  of  immortality  to  tie 

vas    h^    ^vvdfieis     ^X*^^*     <*^     ^^ 

kwaXvorra  Bcuplas  ci^cica  r^v  oiMriay 

o^TTjy  \6ytfi  rhy  UKdruya  yiuofi4yriy 

^oriOtaOai    Ka\    frvyKtpavvofi4yfiv  • 

T&   8'    abrb,   Koi   irepl    rov    kScixov 

}iiayoovfi4yov  iirlarajBai  fihy  &tSioy 

vma  Koi  kyivj]Tov  •    Th  t\  f  rp^iry 

uvyriTaKTOi  xal  SioiKcTrat  KorofMiBuy 

oh  p^Zioy  dpvyra  ro7s  fi^re  yiy€(riv 

axncv  /xiir€  r&y  yfyrfriKvy  cvyodoy 

i^  ipX'i*  irpovirodefi4yois  ra^r^y  r^y 

Sbhy  TpavicrQai  (cf.  noto  17,  on  a 

similar  expedient,  made  use  of  by 

Xenocrates    on   a  like    occasion). 

Hence   Censorinus,   di.    nat.   4,  3, 

reckons  Xenocrates  and  nil  the  old 

Academy,    together    with     Plato, 

amongst  those   who  seem  to  have 

supposed  that  mankind  was  always 

in  existence. 

*■  Stob.  Eel.  i.  2.')0:    Hd'oicpdrryt 

[rhy  xp^^oy  4>i7<rl]  fxirpoy  twv  ytyyri- 
rS»y  Koi  Ktyricriy  ai^ioy.  Both  defi- 
nitions are  Platonic :  see  Tim.  38 
A,  30  B  sq.,  and  supra,  p.  383. 
^^  «  Stob.  Eel.  i.  ol4  (Pint.  plac. 
ii.  lo,  1):  "EivoKpanni  Kona  fxias 
iiTKpayfiai  oUrai  Kuadat  (Plut. 
Kiy(7<rdai)  rohi  icTTfpay,  ol  8*  &A\ai4 
"^ruHKol  irph  ray  kriptov  rovs  irtpovs 
iy  04'€i  Koi  fiddd.  This  statement  can 
refer  only  to  the  planets,  which 
Xenocrates  with  Plato  would  have 


whereas  neither  he  nor  anyone  eL« 
could  misplace  the  collectire  fixec 
stars  in  the  same  plane  with  tk 
planets.  The  words,  (UXm  IrvSul 
indicate  that  some  other  vuk 
than  Xenocrates,  perhaps  Zeno  c* 
Cleanthes,  preceded,  which  is,  ya- 
haps,  to  bo  substitute  for  Xeo 
crates,  or,  more  probably,  has  Cillea 
out  of  the  text. 

*•  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  39,  124:  tl»e 
soul,  according:  to  Xenocrates,  i» 
metis  niiUo  corpore.  Xeme?.  nat. 
horn.  31 :  he  proves  the  incrr- 
porcality  of  the  goul  with  tb* 
principle:  el  8c  /u^  rpc^rrcu.  »ar  ik 
<r6i'fia  i(^ov  Tp4ip€Tai,  ov  aHfia  ^  ij«vxi 

**  Arist.  De  An.  i.  4,  end  (intlie 
criticism  of  the  Xenocratic  defini- 
tion): fri  8^  irvs  6t6y  tc  x^P^C*^^ 
tAj  y^fvx^i  KoX  iLiro\^ff$tu  riw 
atafxdrtav,  K.r.\.  This  definition  'J 
clear  in  reference  to  the  disciple  of 
Plato,  but  Philoptmus.  ad  loc  t. 
14,  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  an 
authentic  source. 

«  Stob.  Eel.  i.  790 :  Pythag<«?. 
PLito,  Xenocrates,  and  others  teach 
$vpae€y  tl(rKpiy€treau  rhy  yovy.yrhtrf' 
the  Aristotelian  expression  is  t'^ 
be  reduced  to  Platonic  notions  a* 
above. 

"  See  note  38. 


'"^^^      1^" 
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490uls  of  animals  is  not  mentioned,  but,  as  he  ascribed 
to  them  a  consciousness  of  Cfod,^*  this  is  at  least 
probable.  He  forbade  the  eating  of  flesh, — not  be- 
<^use  he  saw  in  beasts  something  akin  to  man, 
but,  for  the  opposite  reason,  lest  the  irrationality  of 
animal  souls  might  thereby  gain  an  influence  over  us/* 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  head  to  be  the  seat  of 
reason,  and  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  body.*^ 

Xenocrates,  as  may  be  imagined,  bestowed  special 
attention  on  ethics  ;*^  the  importance  of  his  personal  in- 
struction lay  principally  in  this  direction,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  his  works  more  than  half  is 
-devoted  to  ethical  enquiries.  We  hear  of  writings 
on  tlie  Good,  the  Useful,  the  Pleasant,  on  Happi- 
ness, Wealth,  Death,  Freewill,  the  Affections,  the 
natme  and  teachableness  of  Virtue,  Justice,  Equity, 
Wisdom,  Truth,  Holiness,  Temperance,  Courage,  Liber- 
ality,  Concord,  Friendship,   Domestic    Economy,   the 


**  See  note  36. 

"  Clemens,  iStrom.  vii.   717   D: 

6fityo5  irfpl  T^j  iirb  ruu  i^vrpo^s 
jcai  TloK4fjMtf  iy  ro7s  rrtpl  rov  icarck 
4pv(riv  fiiov  ffvindyfjuuri  <ra^ws  \iy*iv^ 
&s  itffvfupop6y  iffriif  ^  iia  rvv 
■ffopKuv  Tpo4»9),  tlpyaafiiirri  1j9ti  koI 
i^otioiovyiivfi  rais  ruu  a\Aywv  ifa^cus. 
In  the  treatise  of  Xenocrates  here 
meutiuned  the  discussions  on  the 
tlireo  laws  of  Triptolemus  were 
found,  and  on  the  prohibition 
against  killing  animals,  which  is 
Attributed  to  him,  and  noticed  by 
Porph}T.  De  Abstin.  ir.  22. 

*•  Cf.TertullijinandLactantiu8; 
the  former   taiya  (De  an.  15)  that 


the  principale  has  its  seat,  accord- 
ing to  Xenocrates,  in  the  crown  of 
the  head,  the  latter,  Opif.  D  16: 
sive  ctiam  vientis  lociis  nidlus  est, 
sed  per  iotum  corpus  sparsa  dia- 
ctirritt  quod  ct  Jieri  poteU  et  a 
A'enocrate,  Platonis  ditscipulo,  dU' 
putatum  est.  Only  in  this  case 
Lactantius  must  have  put  mens, 
where  Xenocrates  had  spoken  not 
of  I'oDf  but  of  the  ^vx^. 

*'  Ho  would  found  the  origin  of 
philosophy  in  its  moml  influence ; 
(ialen,  hist.  phil.  c.  3,  end:  aXria 
84  ^iKoao^ias  t&p4a€<i>s  i<rri  Korck 
U^yoKpdrri,  rh  ropa^wScf  iy  r^  /3i^ 
Koraravircu  r&v  xpayfidrtcK 
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State,  Law,  Kingship.*^  Thus  there  is  scarcely  any  de- 
partment of  ethics  of  which  he  has  not  treated ;  yet,  de- 
spite this  extensive  authorship,  our  knowledge  even  of  his 
ethical  doctrines  is  very  small.  We  cannot,  however,  mis- 
take the  tendency  of  his  morality,  which,  in  all  essential 
points,  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  Plato  and  the  rest  of 
the  Academy.  All  things,  according  to  Xenocrates,  are 
either  goods  or  evils,  or  neither  of  the  two.*^  Goods 
he  divided,  like  the  other  Platonists,  into  those  of  the 
soul,  the  body,  and  the  outer  life ;  ^  but  the  highest 
and  most  important  of  goods  he  declared  to  be  Virtue. 
Though,  in  agreement  with  the  whole  Academy,**  he 
denied  virtue  to  be  the  only  good,  he  so  distinctly 
gave  it  the  preference  **  that  Cicero  says  he  despised 


*•  Diog.  mentions  "writings  ir. 
ao^ias^  ir.  TtXouTov,  ir.  Toviroi8fou(? 
perhaps  ir.  iraiZiav  or  ir.  irtdZuv  hy^t* 
7^j,  or  something  of  tlie  sort,  ought 
to  be  read ;  ir.  oISoCt  is  also  a  pos- 
sible suggestion),  ir.  ^^Kpareias,  ir. 
rov  uxpfKlfioVf  rov  iKtvBipov^  Bavd- 
rov,  €KovaloVf  <pi\las,  ixitacelaSy 
^ifiioufiovlas,  tc.  rov  i/^ci/Sous,  «*.  <ppov^- 
trtuSf  oiKovofiuchst  IT.  <ru<ppo(rvtrns, 
Zvudfi§ttis  vSfAOv,  iroAiTcIcu,  baiorrfTOS^ 
tri  xapaZor^  rj  aprr^,  ir.  iraBSiv^  ir. 
fiitov  (on  the  value  of  the  different 
way  of  life,  e.g.  the  theoretic,  the 
political,  and  the  life  of  pleasure), 
IT,  dfiovolaSf  htKouoavvris,  ipcr^y, 
^^ovrjty  fiiov,  ayJipflas,  iroXtriK^s, 
Tityadou,  ficuriXtias.  (Cf.  Plut.  adv. 
Col.  32,  9,  p.  1126.)  Also  the 
treatise  on  animal  food ;  see  supi"a, 
notes  3  and  5.3. 

••  Xenocr.  apud  Sext.  Math.  xi. 
4:  rof  rh  hv  ^  ayaB6v  iariv  ^ 
KaK69  iffTiv,  ^  ofhf  iyaBSy  ifftiv 
otfrf  KaK6y  i<rrij  "which  is  follo^7ed 


by  an  awkward  argument  in  a 
circle. 

••  Cic.  Acad.  i.  6,  19  sq.,  on  tl» 
authority  of  Antiochus,  attributes 
this  distinction  to  the  AcnJecj 
generally ;  and  this  statement,  in 
itself  not  absolutely  certain,  is 
substantiated  by  the  citation  p. 
520,  II. 

•»  Cf.  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21,55;  Tiuc. 
V.  10,  30 ;  Plut  com.  not.  13,  I,  p. 
1065,  and  following  note. 

"  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  1 8, 49 :  Arisiotckf, 
Xenocrates,  iota  ilia  famiUa  ik>« 
dahit  (the  principle  that  only  the 
Laudable  is  a  good);  quijme  <pi 
valetxtdinemt  wres,  divitias^  glorias, 
multa  alia  bona  esse  dicant,  lattda- 
hilia  non  dicant.  Et  hi  ^idtm,  ita 
non  sola  virtute  fnnn  bonorva 
contineri  putant,  ut  rchus  tam^ 
omnibus  virtutem  antepanant.  Cf. 
I^gg.  i.  13,  37  (supra,  p.  579. 
62). 
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everything  else  in  comparison.*^  External  and  material 
goods, — health,  honour,  prosperity,  and  the  like, — were 
placed  by  him  in  the  second  rank.  He  would  have 
them,  indeed,  regarded  as  advantageous  things,  or  goods, 
and  their  opposites  as  evils ;  **  the  Stoical  view,  which 
reckoned  both  as  alike  indifferent,  being  entirely  alien 
to  him.^*  It  was  only  as  compared  with  the  higher 
goods  and  ills  that  these  lesser  seemed  to  him  im- 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  his  conception  of  the 
highest  good,  Xenocrates  was  therefore  forced  to  in- 
clude all  other  goods  together  with  Virtue.  Happiness, 
according  to  his  theory,  consists  in  the  perfection  of  all 


•*  Tusc.  V.  18,  51 :  quid  ergo 
aut  hunc  [Critolaum']  prohibetj  aut 
etiam  Xowcratem  ilium  gravissi- 
Tnum  philosophorum,  exaggcrantem 
iantopere  virtutem,  extenuantem 
cetera  et  ahjicienteniy  iti  virtutc  non 
beatam  inodo  vitam  sed  etiam 
bcatissimam  poncre?  On  account 
of  the  strictness  of  his  morality 
Plut.,  Comp.  Cim.  c.  Luc.  c.  1, 
opposes  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates 
to  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  just  as 
he  elsewhere  opposes  the  Stoic  to 
the  Epicurean. 

•*  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18 ;  see  supra,  note 
62.  Legg.  i.  21,  35:  if  Zeno  with 
^risto  explained  virtue  alone  to  be 
a  good,  and  eycrything  else  quite 
indiifercnt,  vatde  a  A'cnocrate  it 
AristoUle  et  ab  ilia  IHatonis  familia 
diacrcparct.  ,  .  .  I^'unc  vero  cum 
decvs  .  .  .  solum  honum  dicat ;  item 
d^dectts  .  .  .  malum  .  .  .  tolvm : 
divitiast  valctudincm,  pulchritu- 
diurm  commodas  res  appelfet^  non 
bonus ;  paupertatem,  d(bilUatem, 
dolorem  in  commodas^  non  malas: 
sentit  idem  quod  Xenocrates^  quod 


Aristotelef,  loquitur  alio  modo. 
Plut.  c.  notit.  13,  see  p.  579,  62. 
Ibid.  22,  3,  p.  1069 :  Aristotle  and 
Xenccrates  did  not,  like  the  Stoics, 
deny,  a^€\(7(r6cu  yikv  Mp^irovs  6irb 
0f»y,  w<pt\t7tr$eu  8i  virb  yoviw^ 
oN^cAciirtfou  8i  vnrh  KaBiffrir&v.  Also, 
Tusc.  V.  10,  30,  Cic.  reckons  Xeno- 
crates amongst  those  who  consider 
poverty,  disgrace,  loss  of  goods  or 
fatherland,  severe  bodily  pains, 
sickness,  banishment,  slavery,  as 
indeed  evils,  but  at  the  same  timo 
maintain  serriper  beatum  esse  sapi- 
entcm.  From  these  passages  it 
follows  that  Wynpcrs.se  is  wrong 
(166  sq.^  in  believing  that  Xeno- 
crates divided  the  things  which  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  into  things 
useful  (henltli,  &c.)  and  things 
prejudicial  (sickness,  &c.).  Good 
and  useful,  evil  and  prejudicial,  are 
with  him,  as  with  Socrates  and 
Plato,  equivalent  conceptions,  but 
not  all  goods  have  the  same  value, 
nor  are  all  evils  equally  bad. 

•*  As  Cicero  says ;  see  prcviotui 
note. 
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natural  activities  and  conditions ;  ^  in  the  possession  of 
human  virtue  proper,  and  all  the  means  conducing  to 
it.  Virtue  alone  produces  happiness ;  noble  activities 
and  qualities  alone  constitute  the  essential  nature  of 
happiness,  yet  happiness  cannot  he  complete  without 
material  and  external  goods,^^  which  are  thus,  to  use  a 
Platonic  expression,^'  to  be  considered  not  indeed  as 
primary,  but  as  concomitant  causes  of  happiness.  For 
this  very  reason,  however,  virtue  stands  alone  as  the 
proper  and  positive  condition  of  happiness ;  the  virtuous 
life  must  be  identified  with  the  happy  life ;  ®  the  wise 
man  must  under  any  circumstances  be  counted  happy.'^ 
That  he  should  not  be  perfectly  happy,^*  in  the  absence 


••  Cicero  attxibutcs  this  tenet  to 
the  Academy  generallj,  and  refers 
to  Folemo  in  support  of  il;  Acad, 
ii.  42,  131 :  honeste  autem  vicere 
frueniem  rebus  iw,  qwu  pHmas 
homini  natura  conciliet,  et  veins 
Academia  censuU  (sc.  finem  bo- 
norum\  vt  indicant  scripta  Pole- 
manis.  Cf.  Fin.  ii.  11,  34.  He 
explains  this  determination  with 
more  detail,  Fin.  iv.  6  sq.  (cf.  t. 
9  sqq.),  with  the  remark  that 
the  Stoics  themselves  acknowledge 
in  it  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates 
and  Aristotle ;  that  it  belongs  not 
only  to  Polemo  is  clear  from 
Plat.  comm.  not.  c.  23,  p.  1069: 
riyea  ih  EtyoKpdrrjs  Kcd  UoKdixuy 
hJiftfiivowyiv  apxds ;  o^x^  ical  Zfiyoev 
ro{noi5    iiKo\o6Briff€Wt    {neondifitvos 

Kfd  rh  KUT^L  ^{uTiy; 

•'  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  419  A: 
EcvoKp^njf  TC  6  'KaXicifi6vio5  rriv 
€bicufiovlay  i.wo9i9o^i  Krijaty  r^t 
olKtlas  &pcTi}s  Kol  rris  ^wriptrucris 
abrp    (uvdiMoos.  «lTa  {»«  y^v  iv  f 


ylvrrai^  ^vcroi  A.^cii'  T7|r  ^vx^r* 
&s  8*  d^*  £y,  riis  iprrds  -  &s  5V{  «r, 
&s  fifpvv,  riis  KoKiLS  it/mC^ccs  ical  ras 
OTovSatof  e^tis  re  kcu  BiaBdatis  nl 
Kir^(T€ii  Kol  axho'tts  *  &s  roi^wr  ouk 
iytv  (read  &s  8*  £v  ovk  &rcv),  ts 

•■  Seep.  339,  116. 

••  Arist.  Top.  vii.  1,  152  a.  7: 
UivoK^drris  rbif  c^SotMova  filor  icd 
rhy  OTOvicuov  ivoMKrvo't  rhy  avrhw, 
^vciSi)  rrivroay  r&y  filmy  aipvrJgrvr^i 
6  airovHoAOS  ical  6  tifZcdfiwy  •  ty  yit^ 
rh  alprrJrraroy  koX  fi4yi<rroy,  CL 
p.  875,  2. 

'•  Cic.  Tuscv.  10;  see  notes  41 
and  71. 

"  Cic  Tuac.  V.  13,  39  sq.  (d 
31,  87):  omues  virtutis  cotitpota 
heati  sunt :  on  that  point  ho  agrees 
with  Xenocrates,  Speusippas, 
Polemo:  sed  mihi  videntur  etiam 
beatissimi :  which  is  immediatelj 
supported  by  the  remark  that  who- 
ever (as  they  do)  supposes  three 
kinds  of  different  goods  can  never 
attain  to  certainty  as  regards  true 
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of  goods  of  the  second  order,  would  be  incompre- 
hensible from  the  Stoic  point  of  view ;  but  it  entirely 
accords  with  the  moderation  of  the  Academy,  and  with 
the  Xenocratic  notion  of  Happiness.  For  if  the  pos- 
session of  happiness  is  linked  to  the  convergence  of 
several  conditions,  it  will  be  more  or  less  perfect,  ac- 
<5ording  as  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  completely 
present :  happiness  will  be  capable  of  increase  and 
diminution ;  a  distinction  is  at  once  allowed  between 
the  happy  and  the  happiest  life. 

How  strong  was  the  conviction  of  Xenocrates  that 
virtue  alone  could  make  men  happy,  may  be  seen  from 
the  stainlessness  and  austerity  of  his  character,^^  and 
from  the  few  further  particulars  that  we  possess  with 
regard  to  his  theory  of  morals.  To  free  ourselves  from 
the  bondage  of  sensuous  life,  to  conquer  the  Titanic 
element  in  human  nature  by  means  of  the  Divine,  is 
our  problem.^'     Purity  not  only  in  actions,  but  also  in 

happiness.  Ibid,  c  18;  soo  supra, 
note  62.  Seneca,  epist.  85,  18  sq. : 
Jicnocrates  it  Speusipjnu  putant 
healuni  vel  sola  virtute  fieri  posse, 
non  tamcn  tinum  bonum  csse^  quod 
hunestum  est  .  .  iliiid  autem  ab- 
surduiH  est,  quod  dicitur,  beatum 
quidem  futurum  vel  sola  mrtute^ 
fwnfuturuni  autem  pirfede beatum. 
Ep.  71,  18:  Academici  vetcres  bea- 
tum quidem  esse  (soil,  virum  bonum) 
ctiam  iutir  hos  cruciatus  fatentur, 
scd  noih  ad  perftctum  nee  ad 
plenum, 

"  Cf.  p.  669. 

''  This  appears  to  me  the  most 

probable  meaning  of  tvo  obscure 

passages.     TertuU.  ad  nat.  ii.   2 

fciays :    Xenocrates  Academicus  bi- 

Jariam  facii  {formam  dignitatis). 


Olympios  et  Jitanios  qui  de  Cotlo 
et  Terra.  If  this  division  of  the 
divinities  in  Xenocrates  is  intended 
for  anything  more  than  a  historical 
notice,  with  reference  to  the  old 
theogonies,  it  cau  only  be  under- 
stood by  supposing  that  ho  intor^ 
preted  tlie  myth  of  the  battle  of 
the  Olympians  and  the  Titans  with 
a  moral  purpose,  and  explained 
these  t\ro  kinds  of  existences  as 
being  in  mankind.  In  Xeno- 
crates' own  theology  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  point  of  connection ; 
the  daemons  perhaps,  on  account 
of  their  intermediate  position  be- 
tween lieaven  and  earth,  may 
be  denoted  as  the  sons  of  these 
two  kinds  of  deities;  but  they 
could    scarcely    be  called  Titans 
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the  wishes  of  the  heart,  is  our  duty.^*  To  this  end 
Philosophy  is  our  best  help,  for  the  philosopher  has 
this  advantage,'*  that  he  does  voluntarily  what  others 
must  be  compelled  to  do  by  lawJ^  Plato,  however, 
had  admitted  an  unphilosophical  virtue,  side  by  side 
with  Philosophy,  and  Xenocrates  still  more  distinctly 
emphasized  the  diflFerence  between  the  theoretic 
and  practical  spheres.  Like  Aristotle,  he  restricted 
Wisdom  or  Science  to  intellectual  activity,  and  left 
practical  conduct  to  prudence  or  discernment."  Of 
his  numerous  ethical  treatises  scarcely  any  fragment 
have  been  preserved ;  '•  but  we  cannot  doubt  hig  general 


in  opposition  to  the  Olympians. 
Further,  according  to  the  Scholiast 
ap.  Finckh,  Olympiod.  in  Phaedon. 
p.  68,  nt.  2,  he  spoke  of  the  Titanic 
prison  in  which  we  are  banished ; 
the  scholiast  remarks  ad  Phaed.  62 
B :  ^  ippovph,  ,  ,  ,  iis  KfuoKpdrrjSf 
TnayiKii  iffTi  kou  cis  Ai6yv(rou 
iLvoKopvipovrcu,  where,  however,  it 
is  not  clear  whether  he  compared 
men  to  the  Dionysus  of  the  Orphic 
hymns,  in  the  power  of  the  Titans, 
or  to  the  imprisoned  Titans  whom 
Dionysus  is  to  set  free. 

'*  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv.  42:  Eevo- 
tcpdrrjs  .  .  .  ^Kcyt,  firfihu  9iwp4p9i¥ 
^  Tohs  ir6Sas  ^  rohs  h^OaXfious  €ls 
iLWorpicuf  olnlau  rtOhai  *  iv  rahr^ 
yitp  ofjuxprdytiv  r6v  tc  €ts  &  ^^  Jet 
Xo»p^a  ^iirovra  koH  tls  ots  fi^  8ct 
rS-irovs  iraplovTa.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  Matth.  5,  28. 

"  Cf.  supra,  note  67. 

'•  Plut.  virt.  mor.  c.  7,  p.  446, 
ndv.  Col.  c.  30,  2,  p.  1124;  Cic. 
Rep.  i.  2,  3;  8erv.  in  Mn,  vii.  204. 
The  same  statement  is  also  attri- 
bated  to  Aristotle,    who,    indeed. 


Eth.  X.  iv.  14,  1128  a.  31,  says  of 
the  x°P^<'^  '^^  f\€v6*ptos:  dity 
v6fioi  iov  hcan^.  The  saying  ranr 
have  had  several  authors,  and  it 
may  also  have  been  wrongly  traLS- 
f erred  from  one  to  anotlier. 

"  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  369  C: 
^ir€l  KoX  s.tvoKpdrTjs  iy  r^  vtpl 
<Ppoirf}€rtws  r^v  <ro<pla9  fwiirnifti^ 
rav  vpJ^tcv  curlotv  koI  rrjs  woijr^s 
ovaltts    tlyal    ^aiv,    t^v   ^>p6rr^i9 

^06fX(y0S  SiTT^V,  Tljir  fxkv  TpOKTlK^r 

t^y  8i  $(upririK^i\  4iv  Zii  ao^iar 
xnrdpx^iv  i.ydpwiriyny,  ii6v€p  iq  fiir 
ffoipia  <l>p6yri(Tis,  ov  /x^y  vaaa  tpp6nicis 
a-oipia,  Arist.  Top.  xi.  3,  141  a. 
6 :  oloy  u)S  "StyoKpdrfis  r^y  ^p^vrtar 
SpiffriK^jy  Kal  dcMpirrxfc^y  rwy  urrvr 
t^aly  flyoi,  which  Aristotle  ceu- 
sures  as  superfluous ;  Spttrruc^r 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient, 

"*  There  is  only,  perhaps,  th-- 
saying  ap.  Plut.  De  audiendo,  c  2, 
p.  38,  cf.  qu.  conv.  vii.  6,  4,  p. 
706;  that  it  is  more  necessary 
to  guard  the  ears  of  children  than 
of  athletes. 
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agreement  on  these  subjects  with  the  Academy .^^  Of 
the  contents  of  his  political  works,  and  of  his  discus- 
sions on  Rhetoric  and  other  kindred  themes,®®  only  a 
few  unimportant  *'  particulars  are  known. 


'•  We  may  include  Xenocrates 
in  vhat  Cicero  say?,  Acad.  ii.  44, 
135  (specially  of  Grantor):  that 
tlio  apathy  of  the  wise  man  was 
alien  to  the  Older  Academy. 

••  IT.  ixaOyifidrwy  t«v  xtpl  r^y 
\4^iv  (31  books),  ir,  r4xv7iSy  ir.  rov 
ypdtpeiy, 

■*  Pint.  ap.  Proclum  in  Hes. 
"E.  K,  'H/i.  T.  374  (Pint.  Fragm.  ii. 
20  Diibn.)  remarks  that  he  advises 
that  only  one  heir  shoidd  be  ap- 
pointed.   Sext.  Math.  ii.  6  quotes 


from  him  the  definition  of  Hhetoric 
as  iiriffriifiij  rov  c9  Xcycty,  ibid.  61, 
as  irtiBovs  9riuiovpy6s;  Quintil. 
Instit.  ii.  15,  4,  34,  attributes  both 
to  Isocrates,  i.e.  t<)  a  writing 
bearing  his  name.  The  two  names 
are  often  confused.  The  calcula- 
tion mentioned  by  Plut.  qu.  conv,. 
yiii.  9,  3,  13,  p.  733  of  the  number 
of  syllables  wnich  could  be  formed 
out  of  the  whole  alphabet,  might 
have  occurred  in  one  of  thd 
writings  quoted. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


OTHER  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  THE  ACADEHY. 


Enquiries  into  primary  causes.  Ideas,  and  numbers 
were  pursued  by  many  other  Platonists  besides 
Xenocrates  and  Speusippus.  We  learn  that  the  two 
principles  of  the  later  Platonic  metaphysics  \?ere 
variously  apprehended  in  the  Academy,  but  that  meta- 
physical science  as  a  whole  was  neither  advanced  nor 
►elucidated.^  Besides  the  three  principal  theories  of 
the  relation  of  numbers  to  Ideas, — the  Platonic,  Speu- 
sippean,  and  Xenocratic, — Aristotle  mentions  a  fourth, 
which  assumed  the  absolute  and  independent  existence 
of  the  Ideal  numbers  only,*  and  treated  the  mathe- 
matical sphere  as  a  sepamte  genus,  without  con- 
ceding to  it  an  existence  of  its  own  above  and 
beyond  tlie  things  of  sense.'  Many  diflFerent  \'iews 
were  also  taken  of  the  origin  of  material  things  from 
numbers,  and  of  numbers  from  first  causes.     This  we 


*  Arist.  Metaph.  xiv.  1  sq.  (see 
p.  332,  83  ;  cf.  p.  584, 16),  c.  6, 1092 
a.  35  sq. 

*  Metaph.  xiii.  6,  in  the  words 
quoted  p.  673  :  ifcAAoy  8e  Tij,  k.t.A.. 

*  Metaph.  iii.  2,  998  a.  7:  «iV2 
W  TiKf  J  0%  (pcuriy  tlvai  fiku  rk  jucTa|u 


cuffBiirSov  dAX*  4v  Towrois.  As 
this  assertion  immediately  connects 
with  and  completes  the  one  jubt 
mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  only 
the  Ideal  nimibcrs  exist  for  them- 
selves, both  may  probably  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  same  persons. 
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gather  from  the  language  of  Aristotle,  who  censures  the 
Platonists  for  describing  numbers  sometimes  as  un- 
limited, sometimes  as  limited  by  the  number  ten> 
He  says  of  the  adherents  of  the  latter  view  that  they 
reduced  the  various  derived  concepts  (for  example, 
Emptiness, mathematical  Proportion,  Crookedness),  some 
to  numbers  within  the  decad,  others  (for  example,  the 
contrasts  of  rest  and  motion,  of  good  and  evil*)  to 
primary  causes.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  spatial 
magnitudes,  there  existed,  as  we  have  seen,®  a  variety 
of  theories  without  much  positive  result.  Most  of 
these  philosophers,  however,  did  not  attempt  any  ex- 
planation of  the  Derived  from  First  Causes,  but  con- 
tented themselves,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  with  indefinite 
and  disconnected  analogies.^  Hestiseus  alone  is  men- 
tioned, with  Xenocrates,®  as  having  adopted  a  more 
satisfactory  method ;  but  our  knowledge  of  him  is  pretty 
nearly  comprised  in  that  statement.^ 


*  xii.  8,  1073  a.  18:  xiii.  8, 
1084  a.  12,  c.  9,  1085  b.  23,  cf. 
xiv.  4,  beginn.;  Phys.  iii.  8,  206 
b.  30. 

»  Metaph.  xiii.  8,  1084  a.  31  : 
irupuvrtu  8'  \ytw^  rhv  &f>i0/ibr]  its 
rov  fi4xpi  fflf  ^€k6J6os  rtXtiov  utrros 
ikpiBfjLov  •  ytyv&(Ti  yovv  tA  ix6fitpaf 
otoy  rh  KtyhVf  ivaXoylay,  rh  Ttpirrhvt 
tA  i,\\a  tA  roiavra  imbs  rijf  8ck«£- 

96a(riv,  otoy  Klwrjciy,  orAfftv^  hyaBhvt 
KaKbv,  rk  V  &XXa  to?;  kpiBfio7s,  Cf. 
Thcophr.  supra,  576,  51. 

•  Sco  p.  619,  8,  cf.  571,  40,  and 
Metaph.  xiv.  2,  1089  b.  11  ;  tH. 
11,  1036  b.  12:  iiydyovtri  'Kdarra  tU 
rohs  &pi0fiobsy  iced  yf>afifiiis  rhy 
x6yoy  rhy  r&y  5^  *1yai  i^affiy.  koL 


rwy  rhs  IBtas  \^y6vTuy  ol  fih^ 
al/Toypafifi^y  r^y  IMti,  ol  8i  rh 
eZ8oj  T^y  ypofifiris,  fyia  yuky  yiifh 
thai  ravr^  rh  cTSof  Koi  ot  rh  tVios, 
otoy  Bv6Za  #cal  rh  cTSof  SvcCSof. 

'  Theophrast.  see  576, 51 ;  Arist, 
Metaph.  xiii.  8  (seo  nt.  4).  Still, 
howerer.  from  Motaph.  i.  9,  991 
b.  10;  xiii.  8,  1084  a.  14;  xiv,  5, 
1092  b.  8  Bqq.,  "we  cannot  infer- 
that  many  Platonists  actually  ex- 
plained definite  numbers  as  those 
of  mankind,  of  beasts,  &c. 

•  Theophrast.  after  the  quotation^ 
p.  576,  51 :  ir€tparai  9k  koI  *E(Triaios 
/i4xpi  riyhs  (to  derive  everything 
beside  spatial  magnitude)  oi>x  &<nnp- 
tXpffrM  ir§p\  r&y  xpwroty  fi6yoy. 

*  besides   the    editing    of   the 
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Some  noteworthy  divergences  from  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  were  made  by  Heraclides  of  Pontus.     With  re- 
ference to  his  general  point  of  view,  he  may  certainlj 
he  considered  a  Platonist.     The  Epicurean   in  Cicero 
charges   him   with   having  sometimes   treated   spirit, 
sometimes  the  imiverse,  as  a  Deity,  and  with  having 
raised  the   stars,  the  earth,  and   the  planets  to  the 
dignity  of  gods.^®     In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
Platonic  view  of  the  Divine  Reason,  the   divine  and 
animate   nature   of   the   world   and   of  the   heavenly 
bodies;   for  Heraclides  would  only  have   called  these 
latter    gods    in    the    sense    that    Plato     did,    when 
he  discriminated  between  the  invisible  God  and  the 
visible  gods.     His  cosmology,  however,  differed   from 
that  of  his  master  in  several  theories,  chiefly  the  result 
of  Pythagorean  influences  "  to  which  he  was  very  sus- 
ceptible.^2     We  learn  that  he  assumed  as  the  primary 


Platonic  discourses  on  the  Good, 
we  have  (from  Stob.  Eel.  i.  250) 
the  definition  of  time  {(popa  Affrpw 
irphs  &\\rj\a)  as  his,  which  does 
not  deviate  from  the  Platonic  defi- 
nition. 

"  N.  De.  i.  13,  34:  Heraclides 
,  .  .  .  tnodo  muiidum  turn  fiienteiii 
■divinam  esse  putat ;  errantUms 
ctiam  stcUis  divinitatem  irihuitj 
eensuque  Deum  privat  ct  ejus 
formam  mutahilem  esse  vulf, 
eodemqtie  in  libra  rursus  ierram 
€t  axlum  (i.e.  the  dirXcu^j ;  the 
planets  are  already  mentioned) 
refert  in  Deos.  The  words  sen- 
suque  .  .  vult  contain  (as  Krische, 
Forsch.  p.  335  sq.,  correctly  re- 
marks) simply  the  conclusions  of 
the  Epicurean,  and  not  historical 
statements  as  to  Heraclides'  views. 


"  Besides  the  doctrines  to  be 
quoted  immediately,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Diog.  V.  86,  that  he  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
this  is  clear  from  his  treatise 
on  the  Pythagoreans  (ibid.  88), 
from  his  fictitious  aceount  of  Abiris 
(see  the  two  fragments  which 
Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  gr.  ii.  197, 
quotes  out  of  Bekkers  Anec.  145, 
178,  and  Plut.  And.  po.  c.  i.  p.  14) 
and  from  the  accounts,  probably 
borrowed  from  the  former  treatise, 
of  the  wdnderful  vanishing  of  Em- 
pedocles  after  the  re;inimation  of  an 
apparently  dead  man  (Diog.  viii. 
67),  and  of  the  change  of  a  bean  into 
the  form  of  a  man  after  it  has 
been  buried  in  dung  forty  d;;vs 
(Joh.Lyd.  demons,  iv.  29,  p.  isi). 
"  On  axicount  of  these  peculiar 
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constituents  of  all  corporeal  things  minute  bodies,  not 
compounded  of  any  ulterior  parts.  But,  unlike  the 
atoms  of  Democritus,  these  bodies  are  capable  of  affect- 
ing one  another,  and  are  therefore  combined  not  by  a 
merely  mechanical  imion,  but  by  actual  interdepend- 
-ence.^'  What  gave  rise  to  this  theory,  which  is 
carried  out  through  various  analogies  "  in  his  works, 
we  do  not  know;  but  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 


doctrines,  Plutadr.  Col.  14,  2,  p. 
1115,  reckons  Heraclides  amongst 
tho  number  of  those  who  »pif  t^ 
Kvpi^ara  Kal  fi4yiara  r&v  ipvffiKwy 
virtuayriodfitvoi  ry  UXdruyi  Kal 
fiax^fjLtvoi  SiarcXoDcri. 

*'  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  pwep.  ev. 
zlv.  23,  3,  atter  mentionin<^  the 
Atomist  theory:  oi  8i,  rhs  i.T6fMvs 
^iv  iyofidacarrts  [read  ovk  ov.], 
^fufnj  ipaffiy  tluai  (r^ixara,  rou 
irovrby  /x^pti,  i^  Stv  &,9icup4Tuy  6yrttv 
avrrlBrrcu  rh  irdvra  koI  cIs  &  8io- 
X6§rcu.  Kol  rolrtav  ^anA  rSop  iifito£y 
^vofiaroTTothv  Aio^wpov  yeyoytvait 
livofia  8c,  ^curtv,  ainols  &AXo 
*Hp(ucA.c^8i7S  BifiwoSy  iKik^ffw 
^Kovt.  Sext.  Pyrrh.  iii.  32  : 
Heraclides  and  Asclepiades  (on 
whom  see  vol.  iii.  a.  352, 2nd  edit.) 
explain  itydp/iovs  iyKov^  to  be  the 
causes  of  all  things.  Math.  x. 
318  on  the  same:  (r^yr£yitpoByfid' 
TOtfv  yivfcriv  i96^curay)  i^  iiVoyLoitty 
fxhr^  vaBrfTwy  84  (this  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Atomists,  whose  atoms 
were  equally  unlike,  but  were 
&ira9^),  KoBdwtp  rSw  iydpfiuy 
HyKtay  (fiyapfios  means  not  com- 
pacted, not  composed  out  of  any 
parts).  Stob.  Eel.  i.  350:  *Hpa- 
K\tlbris  Opa{HTiiwra  (sc.  r^  ^A.^- 
XtCTO  wpliuro),  Galco,  h.  phil. 
c.  5,  end  (0pp.  xix.  244):  *Hpo- 
#cAct8i}s  .  .  .  Kcu  'A(nr\ijiria8i}f  .  .  . 


iyapfioarovs  (rd.  hfdpfiovs)  HyKovs 
dpx^'  hrori94yr€s  r&v  Upoty  [rd. 
SKoty]. 

**  In  the  friigment  of  a  work  on 
Music,  which  Porphyry  quotes  in 
Ptol.  Harm.  pp.  213-216  Wall.,  and 
Koulez  reprints,  p.  99  sqq.,  Hera- 
clides assorts  that  every  note  is 
properly  an  impact  (irXiry^)  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear,  and,  as  such, 
occupies  no  time  but  the  moment 
between  the  act  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  act  of  impact ;  but  the 
dullness  of  our  hearing  makes 
several  impacts  following  after 
one  another  appear  as  one;  the 
quicker  the  impacts  follow,  the 
higher  the  note,  and  the  slower, 
the  lower  the  note.  As  he  com- 
posed apparently  continuous  bodies 
out  of  Atoms,  as  discrete  mag- 
nitudes, he  imagined  in  notes 
discrete  magnitudes  as  elements 
of  the  apparently  continuous. 
— In  the  same  fragment  he  also 
expresses  the  view,  which  we  found 
in  Plato,  p.  428,  113,  that  the 
sight  perceives  objects  by  contact 
with  them  (ixifidWowra  ainoTs), 
and  from  that  he  derives  the  con- 
clusion that  the  perceptions  of 
sight  are  quicker  and  more  reliable 
than  those  of  hearing.  Of  hearing 
he  remarks:  t&t  cuffO^fftis  fjSi 
karAcaty  kKhJ  4y  rapdx^  oUaas. 
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connecting  it  not  only  with  the  Platonic  theory  of  the 
elements,  but  with  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  atoms^ 
of  which  Ecphantus  is  the  well-known  adherentJ* 
Heraclides  also  agrees  with  Ecphantus  in  supposing 
the  world  to  have  been  formed  from  the  atoms  by  means 
of  the  Divine  Eeason.*^  He  seems  to  have  held  the 
cosmos  to  be  unlimited.*^  It  ia,  however,  of  more 
importance  to  know  that  he  taught,  like  Hicetas  and 
Ecphantus,*®  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
immobility  of  the  fixed  stars :  but  the  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  the  heliocentric 
system,  were  unknown  to  himJ*     He  thought  the  sun 

promulgated  th©  theory  in  a  TOtto 
treatise.  However  this  mav  be,  ia 
any  case  it  seems  that  Heraelida 
is  indebted  for  it  to  Ecphantus 
'nrith  whom  his  atomic  theoiy  oho 
is  connected. 

"  Pint.  plac.  iii.  13,  3:  'H^ 
frAc(5i}f  b  UoPTUths  koHL  "Ek^ottos  k 
nv$ay6p€ios  Ktvowrt  fikv  tV  yj^t,  wi 
fiiiv  y€  fitrafiaTucAs,   rpoxov   [U] 

iyaroXks  irepl  rh  T8iov  aifrris  c^rrpor. 
(The  same,  with  some  yariations,  it 
found  npud  Euseb.  pr.  eran.  xr. 
58 ;  Galen,  hist.  phil.  c.  21.)  SimpL 
De  Ccelo  Schol.  in  Arist.  495  a. 
31 :  8ii  rh  yeyovtvai  rtvas,  m 
'HpaicXc(8i7S  t«  b  TioyTuchs  ^  al 
*Apt<rrapxos,  vofjii(oPTas  a^{f€^ 
rdi  ^>ayv6fi*ya  rov  fttv  oltpopov  xm 
T&w  iiffripvy  ^p^fiovvrwv^  T^t  8i 
7^ J  wepl  rohs  rov  lartfi€pivov  ir^Xpw 
iirb  SviTfJMV  KivovfAtrnt  iKdffrv 
Vfi^pas  jufov  fyyuTTa  irtpgtrrpo^. 
rh  9h  iyyurra.  xp6aieureu  Bi^  r^r 
rov  riklov  fuas  fioipas  iviKintcur. 
Ibid.  8chol.  506  a.  1  (cf.  ibid.  5^ 
1).  46) :  4¥  TV  K4trrp<f^  84  t^mf  iV 
yjiv  ital  tc^KXtf  Kivov^4inir,   rir  U 


"  See  vol.  i.  426  sq. 

'•  Cf.  the  passage  quoted  supra, 
note  10.  On  Ecphantus  see  loc. 
cit. 

"  Stol).  Eel.  i.  440 :  24\€vkos  6 
^EpvOpa7os  (the  well-known  astro- 
nomer) Kod  'HpaK\§lBni  6  Jlov' 
riKhs  airetpou  rhv  K6afiou.  The 
Placita  mention  only  Soleucim,  ii. 
1,5;  but  the  account  of  Stobccus, 
who  frequently  has  the  more  com- 
plete text,  is  not,  therefore,  to  bo 
rejected.  Tlie  Placita  even  confirm 
that  account,  ii.  13.  8  (see  vol.  i.  366, 
2);  there  only  remains  a  doubt 
whether  the  concept  of  the  un- 
limited is  to  be  taken  here  quite 
strictly. 

"♦  The  first  who  propounded  this 
view  was,  accor*lin<r  to  Theophr. 
ap.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  39,  123  (with 
which  cf.  Bockh  d.  Kosm.  Syst.  PI. 
122  sqq.\  the  Syracusan  Hicetas, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Placita  men- 
tion only  Ecphantus  with  Ileni- 
clides  seems  the  less  important,  if 
we  suppose  with  BiJckh  that  ho 
was  a  pupil  of  his  f el  low-country- 
man Hicetas^  and  was  the  first  who 
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^had  only  two  satellites,  Mercury  and  Venus,*®    Like  the 
^Pythagoreans,    he    held    that    the    heavenly    bodies, 
^especially  the  moon,  were  orbs  similarly  constituted  to 
ours.'^    The  globular  shape  of  the  earth,  then  gene- 
^  rally  believed  by  philosophers,  he  takes  for  granted.** 
[  Passing  over  some  other  physical  theories  **  of  Hera- 
*  elides,  and  turning  to  his  doctrine  of  the  human  soul, 
we  find  that  here  too  he  adopted  the  more  ancient 
Pjrthagorean  view  rather  than  the  Platonic,     He  de- 
clared the  soul  to  be  a  luminous  ethereal  essence.*^ 
Before  entering  into  bodies,  souls  were  to  abide  in 


ofrpay&y  ilptfiuM  *HfMueX.  6  TlovriKhs 

furcL.  Schol.  508  a.  12:  tl  ii 
ft^y  Ttpl  rh  KirrpO¥  [iiroiuro  r^v 
Kitnicty  ii  yv],  &s  'HpcutX.  6  Ookt. 
diFTlBtTo.  Geminus  ap.  Simpl. 
Phys.  66,  loc  cit. :  8ik  iroi  naptk- 
$Av  Tif.  ^<r\¥  'HfMur\c{8iTS  b  IIokt. 
f Xeyf  r,  8ti  jcoI  Kivovfkivris  T»f  T^f 
yilj,  TOW  8*  i\\iw  iUpovr6s  wwf,' 
S^imTai  ^  ir«pi  rlv  liXiov  iftairofiiinfi 
iL9wiut\la  <rti{€<r9ai.  (Cf.  on  these 
paflsages,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
perverse  conclasions  which  Gruppe, 
Kosm.,  Syst.  d.  Gr.  126  sqq.,  has 
dxawn  from  them,  Bockh,  loc.  cit., 
p.  127  sqq.)  ProcL  in  Tim.  281 
B:   'HpeucXetJ??*  .  .  .  Ki¥&y  tcCtcK^ 

~  Ohalcid.  in  Tim.  p.  200; 
Menrs.  and  Bockh,  loc  cit.,  p.  138, 
142  sq.  Cf.  also  Ideler,  Abh.  d. 
Berl.  Akad.  1830 ;  Phil.  hist.  Kl. 

* "  Stob.  Eel.  i.  514  (Plac  ii.  13, 
8);  see  Ft.  i.  366,  2;  cf.  661,  2; 
ibid.  i.  652 :  'HpcucAff^jf  koI  'XUtX- 
Kos  [r^y  (rtK-fiyriw]  yvv  ^fiix^^ 
fr^pitx^h^^'  "^^^  comets,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  some  similar  pheno- 
mena, HeracleitoB   considered   to 


be  luminous  clouds :  Stob.  Eel.  i. 
678  (Plac.  iii.  2.  6 ;  Galen,  h.  phil. 
c.  18,  p.  288).  The  myth  of 
Phaethon  (who,  as  Jupiter,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  sky,  Hyginus,  poet, 
astron.  ii.  42),  he  gives  merely 
historically. 

"  To  this  supposition  we  may 
refer  the  narrative  of  a  circum- 
navigation of  the  earth,  ap. 
Strabo,  ii.  2,  4,  6,  p.  98,  100. 

»  On  ebb  and  flow,  Stob.  Eel.  i. 
634;  on  the  shivering  in  ague, 
Galen,  De  tremore,  c.  6,  vol.  vii. 
61 6  K ;  on  the  perceptions  of  sense, 
which  he  explained,  according 
to  Plutarch,  plac.  iv.  9,  3,  with 
Empedoeles,  by  the  hypothesis 
of  affluxes  and  pores;  cf.  also 
note  14. 

"  Stob.  Eel.  i.  796:  'HpoKX. 
^trro^iSrj  r^y  ^vxh''  &piffaro.  Ter- 
tuU.  De  an.  e.  9 :  the  soul  is  not 
lumeitt  etsi  hoe  placuit  Pontico 
Heraclidi.  Macrob.  Somn.  i.  14: 
he  designated  the  soul  as  a  light. 
Philip.  De  An.  A  4  u.:  he  con- 
sidered the  soul  to  be  an  oupdyioy 
ffAfia,  which  is  equivalent  to 
alB4pioy.  In  a  treatise  attributed 
to   him,  W9pl   tAm    4p  f^kw,   the 
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the  Milky  Way,^  the  bright  points  in  which  wm 
themselves  such  souls.  There  is  no  record  to  show  how 
he  brought  his  dsemonology^  and  belief  in  divination^ 
into  combination  with  this,  or  whether  he  even  i^ 
tempted  to  do  so. 

Although,  however,  there  were  many  points  on 
which  Heraclides  differed  from  Plato,  he  agreed  witk 
him  at  least  in  his  moral  principles.  From  his 
treatise  on  Justice  we  find  instances  quoted  to  shov 
that  wrong-doing  is  overtaken  by  punishment  ;^  andh 
his  work  on  Pleasure  he  cites,  as  against  a  Hedonie 
panegyric,^  numerous  cases  in  which  want  of  tempos 
ance  has  led  to  ruin,  arg^ng  the  question  of  the 
acutest  pleasure  being  found  in  a  madman.^  This  is 
quite  as   much   Pythagorean   as   Platonic  ;'^  the  two 


genuineness  of  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  doubted,  the  actirities 
of  the  soul  were  explained  as 
merely  a  product  of  the  body: 
Plut.  utr.  an.  an  corp.  &c.;  Fragm. 
i.  6. 

«*  Iambi,  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  i.  904, 
cf.  supra,  p.  28,  4. 

^  For  the  dsemons,  a  doctrine 
natural  in  such  a  Pythagorean, 
cf.  Clemens,  Protrept.  44  c. :  rl 
yiip  'HfrnxXtlSris  6  TloyTuc6s ;  oinc  toff 
tirp  ovK  iv\  rh  ArifioKplrmf  Kot 
ainhs  Karaurbperoi  MwXa  (i.e.  in 
the  description  of  the  divine).  The 
ffT8«Aa  of  Democritus  are^  in  £u!t, 
daemons  (see  vol.  i.  767),  and  to  the 
daemons  airy  or  vaporous  bodies 
are  attributed ;  cf.  Epinomis,  984  B 
sqq.  (see  below). 

*'  Some  instances  of  prophetic 
dreams  are  adduced  by  Cic.  Divin. 
i.  23,  46;  TertulL  De  an.  c.  46; 
Plut.  Alex.  26,  from  Heraclides. 


His  interest  in  oracles  is  proTvd 
by  his  treatise  w.  xf^l^^W^t  ^ 
which  fragments  are  given  bj 
Bonier,  67  sq.;  Miiller,  Fragn. 
hist.  gr.  ii.  197  sq. 

»•  From  Athen.  xii.  621  c  sq.; 
533  sq. 

*  The  fragment  apud  Athes. 
xii.  512  a.  8q<^.,  in  which  it  molt 
remain  undecided  what  advexwj 
he  had  immediately  in  view,  eu 
only  be  considered  m  this  way,  DOt 
as  the  philosopher's  own  opioioa. 
**  Cf.  the  fisgments  Apnd  AthflB. 
xii.  626  sq. ;  683  c;  636  aj.;  60 
sq. ;  664  c. 

**  The  definition  of  happinw 
quoted  vol  i.  898,  3,  refers  also  to 
the  Pythagorean  Ethics.  Onthi 
other  hand,  the  quotation  of  He^ 
mias  in  Phaedr.  p.  76  ed.  Ast,  is 
genuinely  Platonic :  ^lAiar  [^tXks] 
thai  rhw  tpttra  Koi  olm  ftXAov  rah, 
Kwrh,  ffvfifi€fiiiKhs  94  (this  Aiiito- 
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schools  coincide  even  more  in  their  moral  doctrines 
than  in  their  philosophic  theories,'* 

Eudoxus  widely  departed  from  Platonic  prece- 
dents in  Ethics  as  well  as  in  his  Physics.  In  the 
sphere  of  Physics,  the  theory  of  Ideas  seems  to  have 
been  too  ideal  for  him,  and  the  participation  of  things 
in  Ideas  too  shadowy.  In  order  to  connect  material 
things  more  closely  with  his  philosophy  of  Nature,  he 
assumed  that  they  receive  their  qualities  by  means  of 
the  admixture  of  the  substances  to  which  these  qualities 
originally  belong ;  and  he  accordingly  set  in  the  place 
of  the  Ideas  Anaxagorean  homoeomeries.'*  It  is  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  whether  or  not  he  retained 
the  Ideas  in  name,**  In  his  Ethics,  he  agreed  with 
Aristippus  in  pronouncing  Pleasure  the  highest  good, 
appealing  to  the  iejci  that  all  men  desire  pleasure  and 
avoid   pain ;     that    all    strive    for    pleasure    for    its 


telian  expression  must  belong  to 
the  nairatop  of  the  aoeoont)  rwas 

**  This  holds  good  only  of  the 
practical  results,  for  the  scien- 
tific substantiation  and  doyelop- 
ment  of  the  Platonic  Ethics  were 
wanting  in  the  Pythagoreans. 

**  Arist  Metaph.  i.  9, 091  a.  14: 
the  Ideas  contribute  nothing  to  the 
stability  of  things,  fih  iwwdpxovrd 
7c  rois  fi§r4xowriy  *  ofh'w  /iir  yi^>  &y 
1ff90S  airta  96\tit¥  thai  &s  rh  Xtimhy 
(the  white  colour)  fifftryfUyop  ry 
AciMi^  (the  white  object).  &AA* 
otros  fjiv  6  \^os  aW  thKltmiTot, 
hv  *Attiiay6paf  n^r  irp&ros  Ei^o|os 
8*  9ffT9pop  Kol  &XX01  Ttrit  iXcyoy. 
Ibid.  ziii.  5,  1079  b.  18,  almost 
the  same,  word  for  word.     On  the 


first  passage,  Alexander  remarks, 
subsequently  appealing  (Schol.  673 
a.  12)  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Aristotelian  treatise  t.  lUniw: 
EC^^ot  rw¥  TlXifrmvos  ytmplfAWP 
/J(ci  r&if  UtAp  h  rois  vpibs  o^rcb 
rh  ttveu  fx^vatw  iiyttro  €Kaaro¥ 
clnu,  KoX  &\Aoi  8^  riycs,  &s  t\ry€ 
....  /J^ci  r&¥  lUt&v  rh.  <UAa.  The 
editor  of  Alexander  ad  Metaph. 
1079  b.  16  chisses  Eudoxus  with 
Anaxafforas:  oStm  8*  ob  awrix' 
rovffi  ria  ti4tu, 

**  This  point  cannot  be  made 
out,  because  Aristotle  says  nothing 
about  it;  as  regards  Alexander, 
again,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
he  kept  strictly  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the 
Ideas. 
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own  sake,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  which 
Pleasure  does  not  give  additional  value.**  These 
divergences  from  Plato  are  so  important  that  Eudoxus 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  follower  of  his,  however  greatly 
the  Academy  may  otherwise  be  indebted  to  him. 

In  the  author  of  the  Epinomis,**  on  the  contrary, 
we  recognise  a  true  Platonist;  but  a  Platonist  who, 
like  the  Pythagoreans,  made  all  science  to  consist  in 
the  knowledge  of  numbers  and  quantities,  and  the 
stars,  and  in  a  theology  bound  up  with  this.  The 
Epinomis,  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Laws,  is 
an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  knowledge  which 
we. distinguish  by  the  name  of  wisdom ;  the  knowledge 
which  alone  can  make  happy  men  and  good  citizens, 
and  give  capacity  for  the  administration  of  the 
highest  offices ;  which  is  the  final  goal  of  the  actions 
of  the  best  educated,  and  insures  a  blessed  existence 
after  death.^^  This  knowledge,  we  are  told,  does  not 
lie  in  those  mechanical  skills  which  supply  our  conmion 
necessities,  nor  in  the  imitative  arts,  which  have  no 
serious  purpose  beyond  mere  amusement,  nor  in  either 
of  those  activities  which  are  without  true  intelligent 
discernment,  and  are  regulated  by  uncertain  opinion, 
such  as  the  art  of  the  physician,  the  pilot,  or  the 
lawyer ;  nor  does  it  consist  in  merely  natural  docility 


«5  Arist  Eth.  N.  i.  12,  1101  b. 
27  ;  X.  2  beginn.  (cf.  Diog.  viii.  88) 
with  the  addition :  irutrti/ovro  V  ol 
K6yoi  hih  T})y  roDffdouf  ipcr^v  fiaXXov 
^  hi  a\n6ui.  6uuf>fp6vrvt  yhip  i^6Ku 
adf^pwy  thai,  &c.  Alex.  Top.  119 
m.  following  Arist. 


even  apart  from  the  unplatooie 
nature  of  the  contents,  and  other 
proofe  (see  p.  661,  16),  wonld  be  at 
once  refuted  by  the  dry  and  weari- 
some manner  of  its  exposition. 

".  978  A  aq.;   976  D;    978  B: 
970  B  aq.;   992  A  aqq. 
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and  acuteness.**  The  indispensable  condition  of  true 
wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  number,  and  all  connected 
with  it, — that  great  science  which  has  been  given  us  by 
Uranos,  highest  of  the  gods,  and  author  of  all  good 
thiugs.  He  who  is  ignorant  of  number,'^  and  cannot 
distinguish  the  straight  from  the  crooked,  may  indeed 
possess  courage  and  temperance,  and  every  other  virtue, 
but  is  destitute  of  wisdom,  the  greatest  virtue  of  all.*® 
It  is  number  which  not  only  is  required  by  all  arts,  but 
always  produces  what  is  good  and  never  what  is  evil ; 
it  follows  that  where  number  is  lacking,  and  there 
alone,  evil  and  disorder  are  present.  Only  the  man 
conversant  with  number  is  capable  of  understanding 
and  teaching  what  is  right  and  beautiful  and  good.** 
Dialectic  *^  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  help  to  this  scientific 
education ;  but  the  culminating  point  is  Astronomy, 
which  is  concerned  mth  the  fairest  and  divinest  of  all 
visible  things;*'  and  the  chief  reason  of  this  pre- 
eminence is  that  Astronomy  makes  possible  to  us  a  true 
piety,  which  is  the  best  virtue.  Only  by  means  of 
Astronomy  are  we  delivered  from  that  baneful  ignor- 
ance which   keeps   us   from  the  real  knowledge  and 


»•  974  D-076  C. 

■•  Together  with  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  numbers,  the  author,  990 
c.  sqq.,  mentions,  in  a^eement  with 
Plato  (Rep.  vii.  624  D  sqq.;  see  p. 
216),  geometry,  stereometry,  and 
harmony. 

<•  976  C-977  D;  cf.  978  B 
sqq.;  988  A  sq. 

«»  977  D  sqq.;  979  A  sqq.,  with 
which  cf.  the  quotation  from  Philo- 
lans,  Tol.  i.  294, 1. 

«3  991  C:  Tp^s  roxnois  l\rhKcilf 


%v  (the  individual)  ry  kot'  et8i| 
vpo<raKT4o¥  iv  ixdareus  rcuf  0'vyov- 
fficuSf  ipotrSmd  re  Koi  4\4yxoyra 
Tcb  fiii  Kokus  ^ivra  *  -wiarrvs  yif 
fcaXAurrti  ical  TfM^ti  $dffayos  Mpi^ 
irois  6p$Ss  yivtraif  t<rai  8i  oIk  oStrcu 
irpfMnroioDrrai,  juarcu^^rorof  x6vo% 
airdrrwv.  The  latter  words  seem 
to  apply  to  astronomers  who  would 
rely  exclusively  on  observation, 
like  Eudoxus. 

«*  991  B;  989  D  sqq. 
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worship  of  the  heavenly  gods.**  If  we  may  believe 
that  there  are  gods  who  care  for  all  things  and  fill  all 
things,  if  the  soul  be  really  prior  to  the  body,  and 
nobler,**  if  a  Divine  reason,  a  good  soul,**  have 
fashioned  the  Cosmos  and  directs  its  course,  overcoming 
the  working  of  the  e\'il  soul,*^  where  can  that  reason 
be  more  active  in  operation  than  in  the  most  glorious 
aod  best  ordered  parte  of  the  Cosmos,  the  stars  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  such  great  masses  could  be  moved  by 
any  other  power  than  a  soul,  that  the  perfect  regu- 
larity of  their  motions  could  proceed  from  any  cause 
except  their  own  inherent  reason?  Can  we  suppose 
that  earthly  creatures  were  endowed  with  souls,  and  the 
shining  heavenly  natures  left  destitute  of  them?** 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  ascribe  to  them  the 
most  blessed  and  perfect  souls;  we  should  consider 
them  either  as  gods  or  the  images  of  gods,  as  bearers 


"  989  A  eqq.;  985  D;  980  A 
sq. ;  cf.  also  988  A  (on  the  reb'gious 
prejudice  against  meteorology). 

/*  980  C;  988  C  sq.-991  D, 
-with  reference  to  the  discussions  of 
the  Laws  mentioned  p.  344,  384 
sq. ;  500,  32. 

*«  \6yos  6  irivruv  Bu&Taros  (986 
C):  this  reason  coincides  with  the 
soul,  to  which,  in  984  C  alibi,  the 
formation  of  the  living  being  is 
ascribed,  the  iipi<m\  ^vxh^  which 
effects  the  <^ph.  koX  Kivrian  M 
r&yadSv  (988  D). 

*'  988  D  sq.,  with  which  cf.  the 
remarks  p.  544,  sq. ;  649,  129. 

"  981  E-984  A.  As  regnrds 
the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  it  is 
remarked,  983  A  sq.,  that  we  are 
to  suppose  the  sun  larger  than  the 
earth,  and  likewise  aU  the  planeU 


of  wonderful  magnitude.  Witii 
respect  to  the  sequence  and  rotation 
of  the  stars,  the  Epinomis,  986  A- 
987  D,  agrees  with  PLito:  still 
there  is  one  deviation  from  the 
Platonic  exposition  (according  to 
the  irpoA.  T.  TlKdrttrot  ^tXocr,  c  25, 
already  made  use  of  by  Proclus  as 
an  argument  against  its  Platonic 
origin),  in  that,  ace.  to  987  B,  the 
Planets  are  made  to  move  towards 
the  right,  the  firmament  of  the 
fixed  stars  towards  the  left:  see 
p.  382,  40.  The  author  remarks, 
986  E,  987  D  sqq.,  that  Astponomy 
came  to  the  Greeks,  like  everything 
else,  from  the  barbarians ;  he  hopets 
however,  that  the  Greeks  will  soon 
bring  it  to  a  higher  stAttt  of  per- 
fection. 
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of  powers  divine,  as  absolutely  immortal,  or  at  any 
rate  possessing  all-sufiBcient  length  of  life.**  They 
are,  in  a  word,  the  visible  gods,  and  are  all 
(not  merely  the  sun  and  moon)  entitled  to  equal 
veneration :  ^  the  popular  mythical  divinities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  treated  in  the  same  apologetic  manner 
by  this  author  as  by  Plato,**  After  these  gods  come 
the  Daemons.  As  there  are  Ave  distinct  elements,*^  so 
there  are  distinct  genera  of  living  beings,  in  each  of 
which  some  one  element  preponderates.**  In  this  order, 
the  heavenly  gods  with  their  fiery  nature  occupy  the 
highest  place ;  mankind,  animals  and  plants,  as  earthly 
creatures,  the  lowest;**  midway  between  them  are 
three  classes  of  Daemons.  Of  these,  two  are  invisible, 
with  bodies  of  aether  or  of  air ;  the  Daemons  of  the  third 
class,  provided  with  watery  or  vapoury  bodies,  sometimes 
hide  themselves  and  sometimes  visibly  appear.  All 
intercourse  between  men  and  gods  is  by  means  of  these 
daemons :  they  reveal  themselves  in  dreams  and  oracles, 
and  in  various  ways :  they  know  the  thoughts  of  men : 
they  love  the  good  and  hate  the  bad :  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  and  the  reverse ;  whereas  the  gods, 
exalted  above  these  emotions,  are  in  their  nature  only 

find  the  principle  that  legislation 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
established  worship,  nor  to  intro- 
duce fresh  objects  of  reverence 
without  pressing  reasons. 

•s  ^thor,  besides  the  four  £m- 
pcdoclean  elements.  The  author 
assigns  to  ether  a  place  between 
file  and  air :  891  C-984  B  sqq. 

**  981  C  sq. ;  cf.  supra,  p.  621, 
14  and  p.  695,  46. 

^  981  D  sq. 


«  981  Esq.;  983  Esq.;  936  B, 
where  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
is  that  the  star-spirits  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  true  gods. 
The  author  leaves  it  undecided 
whether  the  visible  body  of  the 
stars  is  connected  with  them  in  a 
loose  or  in  a  strict  and  inseparable 
union. 

»•  984  D ;  986  D  sq. 

"  984  D  (cf.  supra,  p.  600). 
Moreover,  here  also  (986  C  sq.)  we 
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capable  of  intelligence  and  thought*^^  Far  beneaA 
them  is  man  :  his  life  is  full  of  trouble,  disorder,  un- 
reason :  and  few  of  his  race  find  true  happiness  in  thk 
world.^  '  But  whoever  combines  the  above-mentioned 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things  with  virtue  and  morality, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  happiness,^^  and  look  forward  to 
an  entrance  after  death,  as  elect  and  consecrate,  into  a 
blessed  existence,  where,  fireed  from  the  multifariousness 
of  his  present  nature,  he  shall  live  in  the  contemplatian 
of  the  heavens.*®  We  recognise  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  School,  not  only  in  this  expectation,  but  hi 
the  further  contents  of  this  work :  in  the  propositions 
concerning  the  worth  of  knowledge,  the  passionlessoeas 
of  the  gods,  the  reason  that  governs  the  universe,  the 
dependency  of  the  corporeal  upon  the  soul,  the  anim^^ 
nature  of  the  world,  and  the  divinity  of  the  stars.  Yet, 
not  to  mention  minor  differences,  how  great  is  Uie 
distance  between  the  astronomer,  to  whom  astronomy 
is  the  acme  of  wisdom,  and  the  starry  heaven  the 
highest  object  of  contemplation,  and  the  philosopher 
who  would  lead  us  from  the  visible  to  the  Idea,  from 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  to  Dialectic  I  As,  there- 
fore, the  Epinomis  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the 
first  generation  of  Plato's  disciples,*^  it  serves  to  confirm 

**  984  E-985  C ;  c£  enpra,  p.  be  too  Treak  to  prove  it  completely. 

593.  But  2)  in  Bupport  of*  the  tradittoB 

**  973  D  Bqq.;   982  A;   983  C;  we  see  that  the  contents  of  the 

985  D ;  992  C.  treatise  are  yerj  onitable  to  a  mm 

»*  992  C  sq.;  cf  973  C.  like   Philippus.   a    mathematician 

"  973  C;  986  D;  992  B.  sq.  and    astronomer,   no    stranger  to 

**  This  supposition  is  supported  ethical,   political,  and    theologietl 

by  1)  the  tradition  indicated  p.  561,  enquiries.    The  magnitude  of  the 

15,  which  alone,  of  course,  would  stars,  which  is  here  (983  A  aq.)  so 
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the  tAct^  sufficiently  attested  otherwise,  that  the  Old 
Academy  had  eyen  then,  in  many  of  its  members, 
departed  very  far  from  genuine  Platonism,  and  had 
sacrificed  pure  philosophic  enquiry  to  a  predilection  for 
mathematics  and  mathematical  theology. 

After  the  death  of  Polemo,  this  mathematical 
speculation  and,  generally  speaking,  purely  theoretic 
philosophy  would  seem  to  have  receded  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  Ethics,  if,  indeed  (as  we  see  exemplified  in 
Grantor),  they  did  not  entirely  die  out.  Polemo  had 
himself  advanced  a  principle  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Cynics,*®  but  was  probably  intended  by  him  in  a  sense 
less  strict  than  theirs — viz.  that  man  should  exercise 
himself  in  actions,  and  not  in  dialectical  theories.®' 
And  certainly  this  philosopher  appears  to  have  effected 
more  by  his  own  personal  influence  than  in  any  other 
way.®*  In  his  theory  of  morals  he  faithfully  follows 
his  master.     His  maxim  is.  Life  according  to  Nature.®* 


stronglj  emphasised,  was  discussed 
by  Philippus  in  a  special  treatise 
(ir.  fi€y4dovs  iiXlov  icai  o'cX^n^s  koI 
yfis).  3)  The  treatise  before  us, 
986  A  sqq.,  discovers  no  advance 
in  astronomical  knowledge  beyond 
Plato;  in  986  £,  987  D  sq..  it 
designates  the  science  of  astronomy 
as  still  young  amongst  the  Ghreeks, 
and  looks  forward  to  a  completion 
of  what  has  been  learnt  from 
the  barbarians  as  a  thing  of  the 
fnture.  The  fact  that  Aristotle 
does  not  mention  the  Epinomis, 
not  even  Polit.  ii.  6,  1265  b.  18, 
seems  unimportant,  even  apart 
from  what  is  remarked  p.  74 
sqq.  It  may,  of  course,  have 
been  written  by  a  oontemporazy  of 


Aristotle,  even  if  it  is  later  than  the 
Politics,  or,  at  least,  if  it  was  not 
in  circulation  as  Platonic  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Politics. 

••  See  Pt.  i.  248,  3. 

**  Diog.  iv.  18:  l^curirc  9h  6 
Uo\4fjMy  8cii>  iv  rots  irpdyfiafft 
yvfiyd{§<r$ai  «eal  fiii  iy  ro7s  8uxXcic- 
rucois  Ot^fffifioaij  maSdirtp  i^ffioyuc6¥ 
Ti  rtx^^ov  Kar€ari6rra  iral  fi^ 
fjL9\er4i(rayro^  &s  jcot^  fjkkv  r^y  ipA- 
rqaty  $avfjui(€ffOcu  Korii  9h  r^y 
8ui6e<r(r  icunots  fiix9<fOai, 

«  Diog.  iv.  17,  24. 

**  Clemens  (see  p.  597,  55)  men- 
tions special  avyriyfun-a  wtfH  ro% 
Kctrk  ^itaw  filov  belonging  to  him. 
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But  this  he  makes  to  depend  on  two  conditions,^ 
Virtue,  and  the  possession  of  those  goods  which  Natoie 
originally  prompts  us  to  desire — such  as  health  aod 
the  like.^  Although,  however,  the  second  condition  i« 
indispensable  to  perfect  happiness,^  it  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  the  first.  Without  virtue,  says 
Polemo,  no  happiness  is  possible;  without  material 
and  external  goods,  no  complete  happiness.  In  this, 
his  teaching  is  in  full  agreement  with  that  of  Plato, 
Speusippus,  and  Xenocrates.  In  other  respects  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
some  isolated  definitions.** 

Of  his  successor  Crates  we  know  still  less ;   but  as 


"  Plut  c.  not.  23  (see  p.  600, 
66);  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42  (ibid.);  Fin. 
ii.  11,  33  sq.:  omne  animal^  Hmul 
id  ortum  est,  et  se  ipsum  et  amnea 
partes  suas  diligit ;  dttasque  qua 
maxima  sunt  imprimis  amptecii- 
tur,  animum  et  corpus;  deinde 
utriusque  partes  ....  in  his  primis 
naturalibus  wluptas  insit,  necne, 
Ttiagna  qtupstio  est.  Nihil  vera  pu- 
tare  esse  prater  voluptatem  (Cic.  is 
engaged  with  an  Epicurean),  non 
Tnembraf  iian  sensus,  non  ingenii 
motuT/i,  non  integritatem  corporis, 
non  valetudinem  summa  mihi  vi- 
detur  inscitia.  Atque  ah  isto  capite 
fluere  neccsse  est  omnem  rationem 
bonorum  et  9nalorum.  Polemoniy 
etiam  ante  Aristoteli,  ea  prima 
visa  stmt,  qua  paulo  ante  dixi: 
ergo  nata  est  sententia  veterum 
Aca^nicorum  et  Peripateticorum, 
utfinem  bonorum  dicerent  secundum 
naturam  vivcre,  i.e.  virtute  adhibit  a 
frui  primis  a  natura  datis.  Ibid, 
iv.  6,  14  sq.:  cum  enim  superiores, 
e   quibus   planissime   Polemo,  se- 


cundum naturam  vivere 
bonum  esse  dixissent^  his  verbis 
tria  signifieari  Stoici  dieunt  .... 
tertium  autem,  omnibus  out  maxi- 
mus  rebus  its,  qua  secundum  natu- 
ram sint,  fmentem  vivere,  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  the 
Stoics,  was  adopted  by  XenocntM 
and  Aristotle  in  their  detennini- 
tion  of  the  highest  good. 

•»  Clemens,  Strom,  ii.  419  A:  i 
y^  EcKoicfMCrour  yi^pifios  TloX4fimw 
ipalprrat  riiw  ^b^eufiotday  abrdpicttv 
€lrai  fiov\6ftMi^s  ieyaBUr  wijfrmv  % 
rcS¥T\€l(rrw¥  tcaifuyla-rmw,  (Cf.  Cic. 
Fin.  iv.  6;  t.  previous  note.) 
^oyfiwriCu  yovp,    x^P^'   /<**»'  4^«"l« 

^iX"^  8^  ^f^  "^^^  (r9§fUMrucA»  icol  rmw 

c^Soi/ioyiW  c7mu.     Cic  Tusc  v.  13; 
V.  supr.  600,  71. 

"Kg.  ap.  Hut,  Ad  print 
inerud.  iii.  3,  p.  488 :  Thw  'T^&n* 
tlvai  9cc»y  (nrnp^vlay  c2s  rtmv  iwi- 
fi,4\9iw;  and  the  quotation  from 
Clemens  on  p.  597»  65. 
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his  name  is  invariably  associated  with  the  Academy,*^ 
and  from  his  personal  relations  with  Polemo  and 
Grantor,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  loyal  ad- 
herent of  the  School.  We  possess  a  few  more  ex- 
plicit details  eonceming  Grantor,  partly  from  his 
exposition  of  the  Timaeus,^®  partly  from  his  Ethical 
writings,  but  chiefly  from  his  book  on  Grief.  From 
the  first  of  these  sources  we  learn  that  he  disputed,  like 
Xenocrates,  the  beginning  of  the  soul  in  time;  and 
regarded  the  account  in  the  Timseus  merely  as  an 
expository  form  :  ®^  that  with  a  true  comprehension  of 
his  author,  he  conceived  of  the  soul  as  compounded  out 
of  the  primary  constituents  of  all  things,  and  more 
particularly  out  of  these  four  elements — the  Sensible, 
the  Intelligible,  the  Same,  and  the  Other ;  so  that  it  is 
in  a  position  to  know  all  things :  ^^  that  he  explained 
the  harmonious  numbers  in  the  Timaeus  in  a  manner 
that  modem  writers  have  recognised  as  the  true  one :  ^' 
and  that  he  (certainly  erroneously)  held  the  mythus 
of  Atlantis  to  be  a  real  history.^^  If  his  views  of 
Plato  correspond,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  with  bis 
own  views,  his  comments  sufficiently  prove  that  he 
held  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul  in  its  original 
sense.  How  far  such  was  the  case  with  other  parts  of 
Metaphysics,  we  cannot  be  sure;  but  in  his  Ethics, 
Grantor    appears    as    a    true    representative    of    the 

*^  Kg.  ap.  Cic.  Acad.  i.  9,  34,  an.  procr.  iii.  1,  p.  1013. 

where  Crates  is  expressly  classed  '*  Plut  i.  5;  ii.  4  sq.;  v.  supr. 

with  the  true  keepers  of  Pktonic  "  Plat  xvL  8,  20 ;   iii.  29,    4. 

doctriDe.  Cf.  supr.  and  Kayser,  De  Crantore, 

**  The  first  commentary  on  that  pp.  22-33. 

work ;  v.  supr.  590,  24.  "  Prod  in  Tim.  24  A. 

••  ProcL  in  Tim.  S5  A;  Plut 
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Academy.  We  find,  from  a  fragment^  of  consideraUe 
length,  and  full  of  oratorical  grace,  that  he  accorded 
the  first  place  among  goods  to  virtue ;  the  second 
to  health ;  the  third  to  pleasure ;  the  fourth  to 
riches ;  which  can  only  be  understood  ast  agreeing  with 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  Academy.  We 
further  read  that  he  denounced  the  Stoical  indiffereooe 
to  pain  as  the  murder  of  natural  hiunan  feelings,  and 
advocated  moderation  in  grief,'^  which  is  also  truly 
Platonic.^^  He  was  opposed,  like  the  rest  of  the  School, 
to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  affections,  and  required 
only  their  due  limitation,  appealing  in  defence  of  this 
view  to  the  uses  which  Nature  designed  for  these 
emotions.'*    We  may  judge  of  the  reputation  which  he 


'•  Ap.  Sext.  Math.  xi.  61-58. 

»*  Plut.  Consol.  ad  ApoU.  i.  8, 
p.  102:  11^  yhp  vo<roifi€Vf  ^ff\y  6 
Axalirifiaucbs  Kpdyrvp,  wwHitrturt  5i 
iraptin  Tis  aiffOriffiSy  cfr'  odv  riiipovro 
ri  rS)v  7iiA€r4pQt¥f  ftr*  &iro<nr^ro. 
rh  ykp  ayt&^vifov  rovro  ouk  &vev 
fieydKcgy  iyylyytrcu  fiur$£y  ry 
iiy6p<&ir<p'  r€$ripiw<rBai  yiip  thchf 
iKti  fikv  awfia  Totourov^  imavOa  8i 
rpvxfiy-  Cic.  TuBC.  iii.  6,  12,  trans- 
lates this ;  and  we  may  infer  that 
the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter — oi  ykp  Ihywyt  a-ufjup4pofiai 
roh  riiv  ieypiov  6^yowrt  iral  oK\npi» 
ixadttauf  (^ot  ical  rov  Bvyarov  iral 
rov  <rvfjup4povros  oZffav — are  also 
from  Grantor.  Of  what  follows, 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  be- 
longs to  him  in  substance,  and 
that,  accordingly,  he  regarded 
apathy  as  doing  away  with  bene- 
Tolence  and  friendship,  and  sought 
for  *  metriopathy '  instead  (cf.  note 
76).  Kayser  rightly  recognises 
traces  of  this  passage  in  Seneca, 


Cons,   ad  Helv.  16,   1;   Con^.  ad 
Polyb.  17,  2;  cf.  ibid.  IS,  6  sq. 

'*  Kayser  (p.  6  sq. ;  39  sq.)  sees 
an  innoTaUon  of  Grantor's  here, 
and  seeks  its  expLanation  in  the 
ill-health  of  the  philosopher. 
Brandis,  however  (ii.  b.  1,  40), 
rightly  refers  to  Cic.  Acad.  i.  9 ;  ii. 
44  (v.  following  note),  and  the 
agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  the 
tenets  of  the  other  Academics 
on  happiness.  It  has  been  pointed 
oat,  444,  1,  that  FUto  decUred 
himself  against  apathy,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  cam  con- 
templated by  Plat,  loc  cit  c  3 
beginning. 

»•  Cic  Acad.  ii.  44,  135.  8fi 
quarOf  quando  ista  fuerimt  ah 
Academia  vetere  decreta  ut  animtm 
sapientis  commoveri  et  eonturhaH 
negartnt !  MediocritaUa  iUi  probd- 
bant,  et  in  omni  permotione  natu- 
ralem  voUhant  esse  qnendam 
modum  (which  almost  presapposet 
the  tenn  ft/trptawdBtm),     LBgimm 
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enjoyed,  and  of  the  parity  of    his   principles,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  associated  with   Chrysippus  as 
teacher  of  Ethics*^      His  various  fragments  contain 
evidence  that  he  believed,  like  Plato,  in  souls  being 
placed  upon  earth  for  their  punishment  and  purifica- 
tion ;  and  that,  sensible  of  the  evil  inseparable  from 
human  life,  he  saw  in  death  the  transition  to  a  better 
existence^'    All  this  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
thought    of   the    Older   Academy.     When,  therefore, 
Cicero  mentions  Grantor  among  those  who  remained 
faithful^^  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  it  is  at  least  so  far 
true,  that  he  made  no  deviations  from  that  form  of 
it  which  prevailed  after  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates. 
Its  original  spirit  and  contents,  however,  were  but  very 
imperfectly  reproduced  in  the  Platonic  School.    Though 
the  Ethics  there  taught  may  be  the  Ethics  of  Plato, 
even  the  earliest  representatives  of  his  philosophy  had 
already  departed  from  the  speculative  groundwork  of 
pure  Platonism.     The  next  generation  seems  to  have 


amnes  Crantoris,  veteris  Academici, 
de  luetu:  est  enim  non  magmu 
verum  aureolua  et,  ut  Tuoeroni 
Panatiua  precipit,  ad  verbum  edia- 
cendus  libelUu.  Atque  illi  ouidem 
etiam  utilUfr  a  natura  eUcebant 
permotiones  istas  animia  nostris 
datas ;  metum  cavendi  cauta: 
mUericordiam  offritudinemque  de- 
ment ia :  ipeam  iraeundiam  for- 
tUttdinia  quasi  cotem  este  dice' 
bant, 

"  Horace,  Epp.  i.  2,  4. 

'•  Plut,  loc.  cit  c.  27:  w^AoIs 
yiip  Koi  ao^is  Mpdaiw^  &s  ^lyo*! 

crai  rMpAwiva,  rquioiat^,  47«v- 
fi4pois  cirai  rhp  fiiow  mU  i^x^P  fh 


yty4(rOai  Mpcgxov  avu^fAp  r^y 
fuyUrrriP,  repeated,  accoiding  to 
LactantiuB,  Inst.  ii.  18  fin.,  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  Consolation 
(Kayser,  p.  iS).  Crantor  expresses 
himself  on  the  miseries  of  life  ap. 
Plat.  loc.  cit  c.  6, 14  ;  Eajser  points 
out  (p.  46)  from  Tusc  i.  48,  that  in 
the  latter  place  the  story  about 
Enthynous  comes  from  Crantor 
(we  get  similar  complaints  of  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  Epinomis).  In 
c  25  Crantor  observes  how  great  a 
consolation  it  is  not  to  suffer  by 
one's  own  fault.  On  Cicero's  use 
of  Crantor,  cf.  Heine,  De  fonte 
Tuscul.  Disp.  10  sqq. 
»•  Acad.  1.  9,  84. 
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confined  its  attention  entirely  to  Morality ;  and  ^rhen 
Arcesilaus  inaugurated  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
the  School,  this  led  still  farther  away  from  the  position 
of  the  founder.  Only  a  portion  of  Plato's  spiritual 
legacy  descended  with  his  garden  to  the  Academy: 
the  full  inheritance  passed  over  to  Aristotle,  who  was 
thereby  qualified  to  transcend  his  master. 


INDEX. 


N.B. — In  the  Index,  as  elsewhere  in  this  book,  when  two  nnmeralB 
occur  (e.g.  31,  64),  the  first  refers  to  the  page,  the  second  to  the 
note.  When  two  or  more  pages  are  intended,  it  is  expressly  stated 
(e^.  pp.  26,  666). 


A  CADEMY,  Plato's  garden,  pp. 
-^  26,  656 ;  Older  Academy,  663- 

618 ;    character  of  its    Philo- 
sophy, 566 
JEfchines^  the  orator,  not  PLito's 

pupil,  31. 64 ;  the  Socratic,  16, 26 
JEsthetic8,  Plato  s,  605  sqq. 
Mther,  Plato's  conception  of,  273, 

21;    Speusippus',   678;    Xeno- 

crates',  696;   in  the  Epinomis, 

616 
Agricvlturt  and  trade  in  the  Re- 
public, 471 ;  in  the  Laws,  631 
AUfinus,  his  arrangement  of  Plato's 

works,  99 
Alexander  the  Great,  respect  for 

Xenocrates,  669,  10 
Alexandrian  Library,  62 
Ami/claSf  an  Academic,  653,  1 
Animals,  Soul  of,  pp.  432,  433; 

human    souls    pass    into,    pp. 

393,  406 ;  consciousness  of  GK>d 

ascribed  to,  696 
Anniceris,  a    Cyrenian,    rescued 

Plato  from  slavery,  24 ;  said  to 

have   purchased   the  Academy 

garden  for  him,  28,  61 
Antisthenes,   the    Cynic,  hostility 

to  Plato,  36,  86 
Apollo,   myths   connectiog    Plato 

with,  pp.  9,  44 
Archelaua  of  Macedonia,  Plato's 

alleged  friendship  with,  36,  76 
Arisfander,  defined  the  Soul  as  a 

self- moving  Number,  366,  164 
AristideSf  the  Locrian,  disciple  of 

Plato,  663,  1 


Ariston,  Plato's  father,  3,  3 

Aristonymua,  disciple  of  Plato,  30 
64 

Aristotle,  references  to  Plato's 
works,  pp.  26,  64-72 ;  criticism 
of  Plato's  doctrine,  pp.  232,  617 

Art,  subordinated  to  Ethics,  480 
Plato's  view  of,  pp.  605-614 
Inspiration  the  source  of,  608 . 
Imitation  tJie  characteristic  of, 
609;  supervision  of,  611;   par- 
ticular arts,  613 

Ast,  his  classification  of  the  Dia- 
logues, 101 

AstroHonw,  pp.  216,  613 

Atoms,  ^raclides'  theor}'  of,  606- 
608 

Authenticity,  criterion  of,  in  Pla- 
tonic works,  77 ;  the  Iaws',  648 

Axiothea  of  Phlins,  a  woman  who 
attended  Plato's  lectures,  664, 1 


-DEAUTIFUL,  the,  192, 193,  606 
Being  and  Non-being,  226  sq., 

241,  304;  and  Becoming,  228 

sq. 
Body,  the  human,  388  sqq.;  reUi^ 

tion  of  the  Soul  to  the,  219, 421 
Bryso  of  Heradea,  663,  1 ;  the 

mathematician,  668,  1 


rtALIPPUS,  murderer  of  Dion, 
^  30,  64 

Chabrias,  a  Platonist,  31,  64 
Chemical  theozies,  Plato's,  877 
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CMldrm,  commnnity  of,  pp.  477, 
481 ;  weakly,  ezpoBed,  486 ; 
education  of,  478 

CJdo,  a  Flatonist,  loc  eit 

Christianity t  relation  of  Flatonism 
to,  505,  47 

Classes,  separation  and  relation  of, 
in  the  State,  471 

ClassificcUion,  Plato's  principle  of, 
204 

Clearchus  of  Heraclea,  30,  64 

Colours,  theory  of,  378,  35 

Concepts,  formation  and  determi- 
nation of,  199 ;  see  Ideas 

Consciousness,  ordinary,  pp.  170- 
176 

Coriscus,  a  Platonist,  554,  1 

Courage,  as  a  division  of  the  Soul, 
413,  430;  its  depreciation  in 
the  Laws,  630 

Grantor,  349,  150;  364,  5;  618 

80. 

Crates,  618 

Creator  of  the  World,  pp.  284, 
363,  390 


jyEMONOLOGYoi  Plato,  601 ; 
of  Xenocrates,   693 ;    of  the 

Epinomis,  615 
Death,  pp.  389, 399 ;  Preferable  to 

sicUy  life,  482 
Decad,  perfection  of  the,  576 
Delian  problem  solved  by  Plato, 

22,  42;   Biyso  failed  to  solve, 

554,  1 
JDelius   of   Ephesus,    disciple    of 

Plato,  554,  1 
Demetrius  of  Amphipolis,  554,  1 
Democritus,  on  verbal  expression, 

211 
Desire  in  the  irrational  Soul,  414 

sq.,  430 
Dialectic,  160 ;  Platonic  contrasted 

with  the  Socratic,  151  ;  consti- 
tuents of,  196-204;  Zeno's,  203; 

narrower  sense  of,  225 
Dialogue,  philosophic,  why  adopted 

by  Plato,  153-169 


Dialogues,  Socratic,  J 19 ;  Phndns, 
129 ;  Lysis,  Lesser  Hippiaa, 
Charmides,  Laches,  Protagoras, 
Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito, 
120 ;  Dialectical ;  Gorgias,  Meno, 
Theeetetus,  Eutliydomaa,  126- 
127;  Sophist,  Politicua,  Par- 
menides,  Philebus,  Eathydemos, 
Cratylus,  Symposium,  Phado^ 
136-140;  Kepublic,  Timsot, 
Critias,  Laws,  140-143;  ^• 
riousness  of  lost,  46 

fiiiyoM  and  vovs,  218,  147 

DUm,  Plato's  intimacy  witli,  24; 
hostile  aggression  on  Dionjaiiis, 
34 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  24 ;  the 
younger,  32 

Diseases,  433 

Divination,  431 

Duality,  indefinite,  322, 89 ;  Xeno- 
crates' doctrine  of,  590 


PJCPHANTUS,  held  the  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  atoms  and  the 

diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth, 

608 
Education  in   the  Republic,  215, 

478 ;  in  the  Laws,  541 
Elements,  Plato's   theory   of  the, 

368-378 ;  Xenocrates*,  594 
Enemies,  Love  of,  pp.  182,  454 
Epinomis,    the,    612  ;     probably 

written  by  Philippus  of  Opus, 

561;    its  point   of-  view,  312; 

Number,  613;  Astronomy,  614; 

Daemons,  616;  Future  Existence, 

616 
Erastus,  a  Platonist,  554,  1 
Eros,  191  sqq.,  456,  618,  66 
Ethics,  of  Plato,  435  sqq.,  529;  of 

Speusippus,579;  of  Xenocrates. 

597;    of   Heraclides,   610;   of 

Polemo,  617 ;  of  Grantor,  619 
Euclides  oi  Meg&TA,  14 
Eudemus  of  C^rus,  a  Katoniit, 

664,  I 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidoe,  pp.  562,  611 
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EufhanUt  a  FUtonist,  80,  64 
Bvil,  Cause   of,  340;    evil-doing 
proceeds  from  ignorance,  420 


TpOODf  animal,    forbidden    by 

Xenocrates,  697 
FreewiU,  419,  503 
Friendahif,  196,  69,  455 


/JOA  Plato's  concept  of,  281  sqq.; 

^^  438,  495  sqq.;  Speusippus', 
569;  Xenocrates',  584;  nera- 
elides',  606 

Gods  of  Polytheism,  500,  501, 606 

Chod,  highest,  Plato's.  436  sqq.; 
Speusippus',  479;  Xenocrates', 
599;  Polemo's,  618;  Grantor's, 
620 ;  The,  280  sqq. 

Goods,  Community  of,  in  the  Re- 
public, 481 ;  abandoned  in  the 
Laws,  540 

Grammatical  discussions  in  Plato, 
214,  180 

Great  and  Smally  299  sqq.,  322 

Giiardians  or  warriors,  in  the 
Bepnblic,  470  sqq. ;  in  the 
Laws,  531 

Gymnastio  and  music  in  Educa- 
tion, 479,  542 


TJAPPINE88  and  Virtue,  445 ; 
-"  see  The  Good 
Harmony  in    the  Universe,   347 

sqq. 
Heaviness  and  lightness,  376 
Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  the  astronomer, 

554,  1 
Heradides  of   Pontus,  606;   His 

theory  of  atoms,  607;   of  the 

Universe,  the  Soul,  Ethics,  608- 

610 
Heraclides  the  Thracian,  30,  64 
Heraditus  of  Ephesus,  refutation 

of  his  doctrine,  1 84 ;   on  names 

and  things,  211 ;  Plato's  relation 

to,  233 


Herhart  on  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas 
in  the  Dialogues,  102 

Hermatm^s  arrangement  of  the 
Dialogues,  102 

Hermodorus,  the  Platonist,  554,  I 

Hestiaus  of  Perinthus,  disciple  of 
Plato,  pp.  561,  605 


TDEA8,  doctrine  of,  founded  on 
that  of  Knowledge  and  Being, 
225,  228;  proofs  as  given  by 
Aristotle,  232 ;  historic  origin  of, 
233 ;  concept  of,  237 ;  as  uni- 
versals,  238 ;  as  substances, 
240 ;  as  concrete  entities,  240 ; 
as  numbers,  254  ;  as  living 
powers,  261  ;  world  of,  271  ; 
highest,  276 ;  relation  of  sensi- 
ble objects  to,  315  ;  immanence 
of  things  in,  317;  participation 
of  things  in,  335 ;  theories  of,  in 
the  A(^emv,  604 

Imitation,  distinctive  of  art,  509 

Immortality,  379  sq.,  404,  616,  of 
the  irrational  part  of  the  soul, 
held  by  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
crates, pp.  578,  596 

Induction,  Socratic  and  Platonic, 
199  sqq. 


JUSTICE,  182-187, 452,  relation 
to  happiness,  445  sq. ;  in  the 
State,  465 ;  in  the  laws,  530 


TTNOWLEDGE,  Plato's  theory 
-^  of,  pp.  170  sqq.,  183,  218  sq., 
395  sq. ;  Speusippus,  566 ;  Xeno- 
crates, 582 


TANGUAGE,  relation  toPhilo- 
^     sophy,  210 
Lasthenia,  a  woman  who  attended 

Plato's  lectures,  554,  1 
Law,  martial,  482 ;  based  on  Phi- 


8  8 
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loBOphy,  466  ;  substituted  for 
the  ruler,  632 

LawA,  the,  Latin  form  of  Platon- 
ism  in,  617 ;  point  of  view,  622 ; 
philosophy  less  prominent  in, 
523 ;  religious  character  of,  626 ; 
mathematics  in,  627 ;  ethics  of, 
620;  particular  legislation  of, 
631 ;  politics  and  social  regula- 
tions of,  623,  640  ;  divergences 
from  Plato's  original  point  of 
view  in,  643 ;  authenticity  of,  648 

Leo,  of  Byzantium,  the  elder,  a 
Platonist,  664,  1 

Leonidest  a  Platonist,  30,  64 

Letters^  Plato's,  spuriousness  of, 
87 

Limited  and  unlimited,  pp.  264, 
362 

Lngic^  no  Platonic  theory  of,  208 

LycurgiiSy  the  orator,  a  Platonist, 
30,  64 

Lying,  when  permissible,  454 


JHfAGNET,  the,  378,  35 

Magnitudes,  Plato's  derivation 
of,  331, 1 03,  p.  570 ;  Speusippus*, 
575;  Xenocrates',  687;  various 
theories  about,  605 

Man,  388  sqq. 

Marriage,  Platonic  view  of,  456, 
541 

Mathematical  principle,  352 

Mathematics,  relation  to  Philoso- 
phy, 216  sq. ;  in  the  Laws,  526 ; 
in  the  Academy,  pp.  655,  656 

Matter,  Platonic,  293  sqq. ;  diffi- 
culties of  this  theory,  312  ;  the 
cause  of  Evil,  323  sq.  340 

Megara,  Plato's  sojourn  at,  14 

Meaedemus,  30,  60 

Meno,  125 

Metaphysics  of  tlie  Academy,  604 

Meteorological  theories  of  Plato, 
378,  36 

Method,  scientific,  150  sqq.,  196 
sqq.  j 


Miltas,  Platonist  and  soothsayer, 
664.  1 

Morality,  454  sqq. 

Munk,  his  arrangement  of  Plato's 
Works,  106 

Music,  in  education,  pp.  214,  479, 
642  ;  art  of,  672  sq. ;  in  the  uni- 
verse, 348,  140 

Myths,  160-1631  194,  noU  66; 
396,  602 


7y^ri7i?iP,  explanation  o^  838; 
life  according  to,  600  (Xeno- 
crates'), 617  (Polemo) 
Necessity  find  Reason  both  causes 

of  the  world,  pp.  295,  837 
Notion,  ordinary,  or  envisagement 

170,683 
vovf,     pp.    262,    337     sq.  ;     and 

Bdvoia,  218,  147 
Numbers,  -Platonic  theory  of,  254, 

sqq.,    517  ;    Speusippua*,   572 ; 

Xenocrates',  686;  TheEpinomis, 

613 


QNE,  The,  and  The  G  ood,  pp.  285. 
669  ;  and  The  Many,  231,  252 
6vofia  and  ^/ui,  214,  130 
(pinion,  and  Knowledge,  171  sqq., 

416 
Oral    teaching     compared     with 

written,  26 
Order  of  Plato's  writings,  93  sqq. 
Other,  The,  and  The  Same,  278, 

342,  347,  367 


pAMPHILUS,  a  Platonist,  554, 1 
Parentage,  influence  of,  42*2  ; 
supervision  of,  pp.  477.  641 

Perception,  relation  of,  U)  know- 
lodge,  pp.  170,  171,  218,  428. 
583 

Perictione,  Plato's  mother,  4,  3 

Personality,  seat  of,  417  ;  of  God, 
pp.  286,  289  ;  of  the  created, 
gods,  385 
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IPkenanuna,  relation  of,  to  ideas, 
314  sqq. 

Philip  of  Macodon,  relation  to 
Plato,  36,  76 

Philippiis  of  Opus,  60,  13;  662, 
661.    See  Epinamis 

PhilolauSf  the  Pythagorean,  works 
purchased  by  Plato  in  Italy,  20, 
34 

Philosophy,  Platonic,  relation  to 
the  Socratic,  144  ;  to  the  Pre- 
•Socratic,  147;  metho<l,  160; 
dialogic  form,  163;  myths,  160; 
division  of  the  system,  164  ; 
PpoDiedoutic,  170-214;  dialectic, 
or  doctrine  of  ideas,  225-277 ; 
physics,  203,  386;  Man,  388- 
433 ;  ethics,  435-492 ;  relation 
to  religion,  494-503  ;  to  art, 
606-514;  later  form  of,  617- 
648 ;  of  the  Academy,  665-622 

Phocion,  a  Platonist,  30,  64 

PhonniOy  ibid. 

Pht/8i€8,  Plato's,  293-433  ;  Speu- 
sippns',  676;  Xenocmtes*,  694 

PhvHological  theories  of  Plato, 
421  sqq. 

Plants,  soul  of,  416,  83,  432 

Plato,  authorities  for  his  biogra- 
phy, 1,  1 ;  birth,  2,  2 ;  family, 
3  ;  wealth,  4  ;  childhood  and 
youth,  6-9 ;  relation  to  Socrates, 
*J ;  sojourn  at  Megara,  14 ;  tra- 
vels, 15 ;  first  visit  to  Sicily,  23 ; 
teaching  in  the  Academy,  25; 
attitude  to  politics,  29 ;  second 
and  thinl  Silician  journeya,  32 ; 
death.  35  ;  character,  36  ;  rela- 
tions with  other  SocRitics,  36, 
86  ;  alleged  pla^arism,  38  ; 
Apolline  myths,  44 

P/K/arcA  of  Chferonea,  348,  140; 
364,  5 

Poetry,  cultivjited  by  Plato  in  his 
youth,  8  ;  his  estimation  of,  pp. 
572,  573 

Polemo,  617 

Posddonius  of  Apamea,  relation  to 
Plato,  365,  161 


Prayer,  pp.  497,  499 

Pre-cxistence,  389  sq.,  404,  407 

Priests,  in  the  Laws,  602 

Providence,  Divine,  498 

Prudence,  meaning  of,  in  the  Laws, 
624,  629 

Punishment,  end  of,  447,  36 

Pythagoreans,  Plato's  first  ac- 
quaintance with,  20;  relation 
of  Plato's  philosophy  to,  pp.  233, 
627,  666,  656 

Pytho,  a  Platonist,  30,  64 


QUANTITY,  PUto's  category  of. 
^  277 ;  in  Motion,  Spensippms* 
definition  of  Time,  678 


TREASON,  see  vovs;  connected 
with  sphere  of  fixed  stars, 
369 ;  antf  Necessity,  see  Neces- 
sity; Relation  to  Courage  and 
Desire,  414 

RecoUection,  406-410 

Religion,  Plato's  views  on,  494  sq. ; 
in  the  Laws,  625 ;  popular,  600, 
691,  613 

Republic,  see  State;  when  com- 
posed, 141 

Retribution,  future,  391  sq.,  407 
sq. 

Rhetoric,  190, 614 ;  Plato's  opinion 
of 

Rulers  in  the  Republic  must  l>e 
Philosophers,  466;  class  of, 
omitted  in  the  Laws,  631 


QCHLEIERMACHF.RS  clat^si- 
fication    of   the    Dialogues, 

99 
Sense,  relation    to   Reason,   436 

sqq. 
Sensuous  Percepti(m,  pp.  170,  428, 

609,  23 
Sex,  Difference  of,  438 
Sieili/,  Plato's  journeys  to,  pp.  16, 

29 
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Smell,  Plato's  theory  of,  428, 
113 

Socher  and  Stallbaum,  their 
chronological  arrangement  of 
Plato*8  works,  101 

Socrates,  Plato's  relation  to,  9 ; 
manner  of  life  different  from 
Plato's,  41 ;  personality  in  the 
Dialogues,  169;  connection  of 
his  philosophy  with  Plato's,  see 
Platonic  Philosophy 

Sophistic,  183-189 

Sophron,  writer  of  Mimes  before 
Plato's  time,  165,  12 

Soul,  of  the  Universe,  see  World- 
soul;  human,  389  sqq. ;  rela- 
tion to  the  body,  421 ;  in  the 
Laws,  627;  Theory  of  Xe- 
nocrates,  691;  of  Heraclides, 
609;  of  the  Epinomis,  614; 
Plato's  tripartite  division  of 
the,  413 

Space,  306,  312 

Speech,  see  Language 

l^ettsippus,  663-578 ;  theory  of 
knowledge,  666;  first  princi- 
ples, the  Good  and  the  Soul, 
668 ;  Numbers  and  Magnitudes, 
672-676;  Physics,  676;  Ethics, 
678 

Spheres,  heavenly,  379  sqq. 

Stars,  Theories  of  Plato  on  the, 
357,  379-382,  499 ;  Xenocrates, 
691;  Heraclides,  608-610;  The 
Epinomis,  614 

State,  end  and  problem  of,  461 ; 
Philosophy  the  condition  of  the 
true,  466 ;  Aristocratic  character 
of  Plato's,  869 ;  based  on  his 
whole  system,  473 ;  Social  regu- 
lations of  the,  477-481 ;  whence 
Plato  derived  his  ideal,  482; 
affinity  with  modern,  490 ;  de- 
fective States,  492:  of  the 
Hepublic  and  the  Laws  com- 
pared, 633 

Steeds  of  the  soul,  in  the  Phsdms, 
392,  12 

Suicide  disallowed  by  Plato,  459 


nnELEOLOQICAL  riew  of  Ha^ 

tore,  338 
Ttmperance,  452,  529 
0c(a  tunpa,  176,  20 
Theatetus  of] 

Timonides,    ) 
Timotheus,  ibid.  30,  64 
Theodorus    instmcied     Plato    is 

Mathematics,  21 
Thought,  all  stages  of;  incladed  is 

Philosophy,  220  sq. 
ThraxylM    arrangement    of  the 

Dialogues,  98,  15;  99 
Time,  Plato's  theory  of,  366,  382; 

Speusippus',  578;  Xenocrates', 

595 
Tones,  musical,   in   the   Tinunu, 

348,  140;  Heraclides' theorr  (tf, 

607.  14 
Transmigration,  391,  406  sqq. 


JjmTY  and  Duality,    how  re- 

^  garded  by  Plato,  279,  146, 
618;  by  Xenocrates,  584;  by 
the  Platonic  Schools,  322,  83 

Universal,  Nature  of,  and  re- 
lation to  the  Particular,  240, 
337  sq.;  Law  as  a,  468 

Universe,  see  World 

Unlimit^,  not  identified  with 
Matter  by  Plato,  521 


Y^TUE,    444;     Socratic    and 
Platonic    doctrine    of.    448; 

Natural    disposition    to,     449; 

Customary  and  philosophic,  450 ; 

Plurality    of,    451  ;     Primarr. 

451  ;     consists     in      harmony, 

474 
Void,  the,  Space,  305 

JY^f^SE'S  arrangement  of  the 

Dialogues,  107 
Wisdom,  Plato's  definition  of,  in 
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the  Hepublic,  452 ;  in  the  Laws, 
520 

Wives,  Commanity  of,  481,  485 

Women,  Platx}'8  opinions  about, 
456,  487,  542 

Worlds  Origin  of  the,  363  sqq. ; 
according  to  Plato,  363  sqq.; 
Xenocrates,  505;  Grantor,  619; 
periodical  changes  in  the,  382, 
383 ;  shape  of  the,  376 ;  per- 
fection of  the,  387 ;  system,  370 
sqq.,  608,  600 

World-soul,  Plato's  theory  of  the, 
341  sqq.;  Spensippus\  570; 
Xenocrates',  592 ;  Grantor  s, 
619 ;  Evil,  in  the  Laws,  543 


XENOCRATES,  581 ;    his  ex- 

planation  of  the  Timseus,  356, 

154  ;   364,  5  ;    cliar.icter,   588 ; 

Triple  division  of  Philosophy, 


582 ;  the  theory  of  Knowledge, 
583 ;  of  Unity  and  Duality,  584 ; 
of  Numl)ers,  584  sq.;  Magnitudes, 
indivisible  lines,  587 ;  the  Houl, 
589 ;  Gosmology,  591 ;  Dstmons, 
593 ;  Elements,  formation  of  the 
world,  595;  Psychology,  596; 
Ethics,  597 
Xenophon,  his  alleged  enmity 
with  Plato,  37,  85;  conjectured 
authorship  of  the  Second  Alci- 
biades,  50,  13 


Y^^^*  the  Gosmical,  382 


^ENO,  hiB  writings,    155,    12; 
relation  of  Plato's  method  to 
that  of,  203 
Zeus,  287,  172;  387,  500;  592 


*«*  This  Index  1^  been  compiled  (with  some  additions)  from  Br. 
Zoller's  Register  to  the  '  Philosophie  der  Griechon.' 
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HISTOBY  of  the  BISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  8PIBIT  of 
RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  K.  H.  Lkcky,  M.A.  Cabhiet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  prioe  ICs, 

The  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
Gbobqk  Hkxbt  Lswbb.    Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  3i!i. 

The  HISTOBY  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAB.  By  Thucydidks. 
Translated  by  R.  Chawluy,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  21*. 

The  KYTHOLOOY  of  the  ABYAN  NATIONS.  By  Qkohom  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     2  vols.  8vo.  284. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.  By  Gkohoh  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
SchoUr  of  Tiin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.  price  &r.  Cd, 

HISTOBY  of  CIVILISATION  in  En2:ljind  and  Fnmce,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Hrxkt  Thom.vs  Bucklk.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a  oomplete  Ini)BX.    8  voU.  crown  8vo.  2is. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHTTBCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  lo8S.  By  t'.ie  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Shout,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  (id, 

KAUNDEB'S  HISTOBICAL  TBEASUBY;  Genorallntroduetory  Out- 
lines of  UnivcTMd  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories.  Latest  Edition, 
revidcd  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth,  or  IO4.  calf. 

CATE8'  and  WOODWABD'S  ENCYCLOP£DLA  of  CHBONOLOGT, 

HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL ;  comprisliii?  the  Dates  of  all  the  Gre«fe 
ErentsofHlBtor}',  including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  kc;  Incidents 
in  the  LivGc  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  I>i«« 
ooveries.  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.    8vo.  prica  iSi, 

The  HISTOBICAL  GEOGBAPHY  of  EUBOPE.  By  £.  A.  FuEncAN, 
D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  Maps.  [In  ths  prtss. 

The  EBA  of  the  PBOTESTANT  BEVOLTTTION.  By  F.  Sbebohm. 
With  4  Colotired  Maps  and  12  DiagramB  on  Wood.    Fcp.  8to.  2t,  Cd. 

A  'i 
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The  CRUSADES     By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.  A.  late  Scholar  of  Mnitj 

College,  Oxford.    With  Coloorod  Map.    Fcp.  8to.  3<.  C</. 
The  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  1618-1648.  By  SAiirrx  Rawsox  Gab- 

DiKFJi,  late  StadcQt  of  Cbrlst  Church.    With  Coloured  M^ap.     Fcp.  8to.  2a.  td. 

The  HOUSES  of  LANCASTER  and  YORK;  \ritli  the  Conquest  aisd 
Loss  of  France.  By  James  Oairdnek,  of  the  Public  beoord  Office.  With  Yix^ 
Coloured  Haps.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

EDWARD  the  THIRD.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Warburtdx,  M.A.  I'te 
Fellow  of  All  SonU  College,  Oxford.  With  3  Coloured  Maps  and  8  Geuealofial 
Tables.    Fcp.  8vo.  2j».  (>d. 

EEALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  SrErAax  Trknch.  lat^  Laud 
Ageiit  in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lnnsdo^vne.  tlie  Marquess  of  Bath,  &:ii 
Lord  Digby.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8^0.  prioe  '2s.  Gd, 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOORAPHY.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  price  7*.  6d, 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  hin  Nopber. 
G.  Otto  TuKVhn:.YAN,  M.P.    2  toK  8vo.  '    [/.*  th^prrst, 

ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  CODRINGTON,  a  Memoir  cf  his  Liic: 
with  Scloct'ioiis  from  his  Privnts  nntl  Offlcir.l  Corrp>poirlrn<^.  Abri'f-n.!  f^.'-; 
the  lanrer  work,  an.l  cilitol  by  bi«j  Duughtcr,  Liuly  liori:ci!iEii.  With  i'-r- 
trait.  Maps.  kc.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  CJ. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  IIL  dcrirea  from  Stite  Records,  UnpuWishe*} 

Fnniily  Corre.'poudence.  and  Pcrsonfil  To-timo'iy.  Ky  liLAxrnArjn  .irrjiou. 
4  voIs.'Svo.  wirli  namoroiH  Portrait**  and  Fa  '^iuiiles.  Vor.s.  I.  and  II.  prici-  i?'. 
each.    The  Third  Volnriic  i*  in  the  press. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  Sir  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  First  EARL  cf 
MINTO.    Edited  by  the  CouxTKsa  of  MiXTO.    3  vols.  Svo.  31*.  6d, 

ESSAYS   in    MODERN    MILITARY    BIOGRAPHY.      By  CuABLr* 

Coux WALLis  CuRSXET,  Licutcnant-Coloncl  in  the  Royal  Eninnccrs".    Svo.  12*.  &i. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  SIR  JOHN  RERESBY,  of  Thrvbersh.  Bart.  MP. 

for  York.  &n.  ICTt— ICSi).  Written  by  Himself.  Elitol  fn.m  the  Ciirirju 
Man'.L^oript  by  Jamus  J.  CAunviuoHT.  M.A.    8vo.  price  £1*. 

ISAAC    CASAUBON,    1559-1614.     By  Mahk  Pattison,    Rector   of 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  18*. 
BIOGRAPHICAL   and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from  Roriews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.    Stxond  Edition  of  the  Second  Series.    By  A 
llAi  waud,  Q.C.    2  voIh.  Svo.  price  28i.    Tiukd  Skulks,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  lis. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK;  a  Political  Biography.     By  the  Right 

Hon.  Bexjamix  Disraeu,  M.P.    Crown  Svo.  price  6<. 
The  LIFE  OF  ISAMBARD   KINGDOM   BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 

By  L'^ambard  Buuxel,  B.C.L.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21*. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  HfLVRT  Holtjind,  Rirt. 
M.D.;f.R.8.  late  Physiclan-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Third  Edidoa-  Poet 
Svo.  price  10*.  6</. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Blited 
by  his  Dau:ghtx^T)  Ltudj  Holland,  and  Mra.  Audnx.    Crown  Svo.  price  2«.  6d, 
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LEADEBS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IBELANB;  Swift,  Flood, 
Qrattan,  and  O'Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecet,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revieed  and 
enlarged.    Crown  Svo.  price  7«.  6d. 

DIGTIONABT  of  OENEBAL  BIOGBAPHY;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Coantries,  from  th« 
Earliest  Ages.  By  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  New  tMition,  extended  in  a  Supplement 
to  the  Year  1875.  Me  Hum  8vo.  price  25>.  Tlio  Supplement  (comprising  602 
additional  Notices  and  Memoirs)  separately,  price  45.  Od» 

The  OFFICIAL  BABONAOE  of  ENGLAND,  Shewing  the  Offices  and 
Honours  hold  by  every  Peer  from  10(I>  to  IHT.I ;  alsi  the  Pergonal  Charnotcris- 
iic.4  of  each,  their  Armorial  Uoarinff^,  Pjuully  C'« 'lours,  Badpci,  and  Mottoes. 
With  more  than  l.VU)  IlliKtratioiis  (Portriiits,  Efflgici,  Shields  of  Anns,  niid 
Auto.graphs).    By  Jaues  E.  Doyle.    Fcp.  4to.  [In  the  press, 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 
M.  A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  rcyised  ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown  Sto. 
with  Portrait,  5<. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerhwd, 
and  Letter*  from  1833  to  1817,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait..    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  bs.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clare 
Marsiimax.    Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  price  C*.  6i. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bebnard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  21*. 

The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  Bkilvaud  Bdrke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of  Arms.    Crown  8vo.  price  12<.  itd, 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  '$.  6rf. 

MAUNDER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  L-itest  Edition,  ro- 
constrr.otctl,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  proat  part  rewritten  ;  with  1,00«)  addi- 
tional Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catiw.  Fcp.  bvo.  G*.  cloth  ;  10*.  calf. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 

Bional  Work^  CoUoofed  and  e«Htoii,  wltli  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Speddixo, 
Trin.  Coll.  ('ontab.    Complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.  £4.  U. 

The  LIFE,  WORKS,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH  HEINE.     By 

WiLiJAM  Stigani).    2  vol.-;.  8vo.  with  P(jrtra!t  «)f  Ilciue,  price  2S*. 

Criticism^  Pkilosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  considered  as  INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL 

COMMUXITIKS;  the  Ili^Mits  And  Dutls  of  Nati.ms  in  Time  of  War.  By 
h-lr  TuAVf:»s  T\vl=:.-?,  1).(.'.L..  F.U.S.  Xcw  Kiiitim,  rovisud ;  with  an  Ititro- 
dn  ^tory  Juriilical  Itevicw  of  iho  lle^mlti*  of  RoconO  Wars,  and  an  App.ulix  of 
Treaties  and  other  Documents.    Svo.  21*. 

CHURCH  and  STATE:  their  rebitions  Historically  Developed.  By 
T.  Hkixiucii  Gkifc'KKv.  Profeswr  of  Inomational  Law  at  the  University  of 
Strasbiirg.  Translated  from  the  German  by  E.  FAiitFAX  Taylou.   [In  the  press. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURISPRUDENCE. 
By  SnRLDOx  Asios,  M.A.  Profeasor  of  JoriBprudence  to  the  Inni  of  Coiiit» 
London.    8to.  price  18i. 
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A  PBIMES  Of  th^  EVGLISH  COKSnTUTIOH  and  eOVBBVKEVT. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  MA.  Profe»<ior  of  Jixria]>radeDoe  to  the  Ixuuof  Conrt. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

TlM  INSTirUTES  of  JU8TINIAH ;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.    By  T.  C.  Sandabs,  M.A.    Sixth  Editknu    8^.  18«. 

tOCSATZS  and  tlio  80CBATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zvller,  with  the  Author's  approTaU  by  the  Ber.  OtiTALO  J. 
Beichkl,  M.A.    Crown  8yo.  Bs,  6d. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUUEAKS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
Oerman  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author's  approTal,  biy  Oswald  J.  T^gtr-nrr^ 
M.A.    Crown  8to.  price  lU. 

The  ETHICS  of  AEI8T0TLE,  with  Eswvys  and  Notes.  Bj  Sir  A. 
Orakt,  Bart.  MA.  LLJ).     Third  Edition.    2  toIji.  8vo.  32f. 

The  POLITICS  of  AEISTOTLE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notee.    Bt 

BiCHARD  CONQREVE,  M.A.    New  Eiiition,  revised.    8vo.l8*. 

The  HICOUACHEAN  ETHICS  of  AEISTOTLE  newly  translated  ir.to 
English.  By  B.  Wilijams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Loctorer  of  Meiton  Col>g«« 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    8vo.  124. 

PICTTTEE  LOGIC;  an  Attempt  to  Popiilariso  tlie  Science  cf  Renson- 
iiiff  by  the  coiiibin.itiiin  of  Humorotia  lieturos  ^ita  Exnmplf*5  of  Beofi^iir.r 
taken  f.oiii  Duily  Life.  Dy  A.  bwiXi!Ouii.\K,  V..X.  With  Wooi.Icut  IllusCr..- 
tiuiis  fnjiu  Drawinj^s  by  the  Author.    Second  Kditi-iu.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5j, 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Wiiately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   New  Edition.    8vo.  10*.  6d.  crown  8vo.  is.  €d. 

Elements  of  Ehetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10;j.  Oci.  CTOvm  8vo.  4s.  Cd. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Jave  Whatixt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Wiiately.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  prict^  .is. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  ATJTHOEITY  in  MATTEES  of  OPUTIOK. 

By  the  late  Sir  e;i::oi;GKC')Rxr\VALLLKWis,Bart.  XewEditum.  [AVtrrrjr  rtad». 

DEH0CEAC7  in  AMEBIC  A.      By  Alexis  m:  TocQrimLi.F-.     Trans- 

late<l  by  IIkxky  Ree\e,  T.^q.    New  Edition.    2  vol?,  crown  Svo.  16*. 

OEDEB  and  PBOGBESS:  Part  I.  Thoughts  on  Govprnment :  r.».rt 
II.  Studios  of  Political  Crises.  By  Fi-.EDKiuc  JJakuistOX,  M.A.  of  LincL>lii'= 
Inn.    8vo.  price  li.?. 

COMTE'S   SYSTEM   of    POSITIVE   POLITY,    or  TREATISE   upon 

SOCIOLOGY.    Tran.aatcil  from  the  Tari.- E<lition  of  ISol-lSM.  and  fnrnkhoil 

with  Analytical  Table.-*  of  Contents.    In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  e.'ich  forming  ra 

some  degree  an  indeix?ndent  Treati«> : — 

Vol.  I.   Gi'neral  View  of  ro.>itivisni  and  ite  Introductory  Principles.    Translated 

by  J.  H.  Bridgiw,  M.B.    Price  21*. 

Vol.  II.  Social  Statics,  or  the  Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated  by 
F.  IlARKisoN,  M.A.    Price  14.<. 

Voi^  III.  Social  Dynamic?',  or  the  Ocnoral  Javts  of  Hinnan  Propre^s  ( th^ 
Philosophy  of  Uistory).    Tmnslatetl  by  E.  S.  Bekslt,  M.A.  [In  theprrt*. 

Vol.  IV.  Synthesis  of  the  Futnre  of  Mankind.  Translated  by  R.  CoxoTur^-F, 
M.D. ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Author's  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by 
H.  D.  Hutton,  M  JL.  [7«  prtparation. 
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JIAOOir'8  I8SAYB  wi^  AVHOTATIOXI.     Bj  H.  Whatmu,  BJ). 

late  ArclLbuhop  of  Dublin.    New  Edition,  8vo.  price  10s,  6d. 
LOBB  BA00N*8  W0BX8,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  SPEimmo,  MA. 

B.  L.  Elub,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Hbath.    7  toIi.  8to.  price  £3.  lU,  (W. 

The   SITBJECTIOK   of  W(mXH.    By  Jomr    Stuabt   Mill.     New 

Edition.    Poet  8to.  &«• 
On  BEPBESEKTATIVZ  GOYEBIIMIST.    By  Jomr  Stuabt  Mill 

Crown  Syo.  price  2s, 
On    LIBEBTT.     By  John    Stuabt   Mill.      New   Edition.     Post 

8vo.  7s,  Sd,     Crown  Svo.  price  Is.  id, 
PBUrCIPLES    of  POLITIGAL   ECOHOHT.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill. 

Seyenth  Edition.    2  vole.  8to.  30«.    Or  in  1  voL  crown  8to.  prim  fij. 

ISBAYB    on    SOKE    UKSETTLEB    QTTESTiailfi    of    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.    By  John  Stcabt  Mill.    Second  Edition.    8to.  ^6j; 

TITILITABIAiriBM.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    New  Edition.     8vo.  d« 

BI88EBTATI0HB  and  BIBOirSfilOHB :  Political,  Philosophical,  and 
Historical.    By  Joux  SJtuart  Mill.    New  Editions.    4  vola.  8vo.  price  £2.  7s, 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  QacetlonB  dlaciiMfti  in  hid  Writings.    By  Joiis  Stuaut 
Mill.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  IBs, 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NEOESSABT  LAWS  of  THOXTOHT ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pnre  and  Applied  Lo^c.  By  the  MoRt  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  ArchbiiOiop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  Gs, 

PBINCIPLE8  of  ECONOKIGAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Hknkt  Dunning 
MACLEOD,  M.A.  Barristcr-at-Law.  Second  EilitJon.  In  Two  Volumes.  YoL.  I. 
8vo.  price  lft«.    Voi«  11.  Pabt  I.  price  12f. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOOIC,  BATIOCINATIYE  and  INDUCTIVE.    By  Johm 

Stuaut  Milu    Ninth  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo.  25s, 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LOBB  MACAULAY,  corrected 

Himself.    People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Si.  Cd. 
The  OBATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CBOWN.    Transkted  hy 

the  Rlinht  lion,  ^ir  R.  P.  C<.>luku.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 
FAMILIES  of  SPEECH:  Four  Lectures  delivered  beforo  the  Royal 

Institution  of  Great  Britain.    By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Faiiuaii,  DJ).  FJUS.    New 

Edition.    Crown  8yo.  8«.  M. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.    By  the  Rov.  F.  W.  Farrak,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5s, 
HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    For  the  use  of  Students 

of  tiic  Univcnuitica  and  tho  Hiphcr  Haww  in  S'.'hools.    By  R.  G.  Latham.  M.A. 

3r.1).  jic.  lato  Follow  of  KinK*H  College,  Combridpo  ;  late  ProfesMr  of  English  in 

IJniv.  Coll.  Lond.    The  Ninth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  Cs. 

A  DICnONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  B.  G.Lathax, 
M.A.  M.D.  Foanded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samukl  Johnson,  ai 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

A  PBACnCAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  on  the  Plan  of  White's 
English-Latin  and  Latin-English  DlcUonkries.  By  John  T.  WniTE,  D.D.  Oxon. 
and  T.  C.  DmnoN,  MA.  AMistaat-MHtflr,  King  Bdwi^'s  Qrammar  School, 
Birmingham.    Post  Svo.  [Mttejwwt. 
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TEESAUBUS  of  EHOLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  bo  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  aaalst  in  Literary 
Oomposition.    By  P.  If.  Bogkt,  H.D.    New  Edition.    Grown  8to.  10s.  6d. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Muxjjb, 
M.A.  &c.    The  Eighth  Edition.   3  rols.  orown  8vo.  16<. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  Historical  and  Critical.  Bj 
Thomas  Abnold,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  Is,  M, 

SOUTHETS  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volome.  £dited  by  the  BeT. 
J.  W.  Wabtkh,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12«.  6d, 

HISTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COHMENTABT  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  H.  M.  KAUHCn.  Ph.D.  Vol..  I.  GaurU, 
8to.  ISs.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Us.  Vol.  II.  Exwims,  15«.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  V2s,  You  III.  Leriticus^  Part  L  15«.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Si.  Vol.  IV.  Leviticits,  Taht  IL  U«.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  9s, 

A  DICTIONABT  of  BOMAN  and  GBEEK  ANTIQUITIES,  with 
abont  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  iUnstratnv 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  A.  EiCB, 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.    Crown  8to.  price  7s.  €<L 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY.  By  John  T.  White,  B.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.    Rcviied  Edition.    2  vols.  AU>.  i2s, 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY  antermediate 

Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  Uuiversity  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (&i 

above).    Medium  8vo.  18^. 
WHITE'S  JUNIOB  STUDENT'S  COMPLETE  LATIK-EHOLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.    New  Edition.     Square  12mo.  price  I2i. 
c««««f^i^  i   The  ENGLIBH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5*.  6d, 
separately  ^   ^^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6«i. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.    By  JoH>'  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.    Square  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s. 

An  ENGLISH-GBEEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonoe,  B.A.  New  Euitloo. 
4to.  price  2ls, 

Mr.  YONGE'S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Revised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  price  IJ*.  6d. 

A  GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddexl.  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  ScoTT,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester,  blxth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  price  36*. 

A  LEXICON,  GREEK  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Liddeu,  and 
Scorr's  Oreak- English  Lexicon,    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  I2mo.  7*.  6^. 

A  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.   By  L.  CONTAXSEAU.    Revised  Edition.    Post  Svo.  10*.  W. 

CONTANSEAU'S  POCKET  DICTIONABY,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  above  by  the  Author.    New  Edition.    Square  18mo.  Zs.  6dr. 

NEW  PBACTICAL  DICTIONABY  of  the  GEBMAN   LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackutt,  M.A 
and  Dr.  Carl  Mabtik  Fiuedlaxdkr.    Post  Svo.  7*.  Gd. 

The  MASTEBY  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  IdiomaticaUy.    By  Thomas  Prrkdsroact.    8to.  6«. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

LECTTTBES  delivered  in  AMEBICA  in  1874.  By  Charles  Kingslet, 
F.LA  F.G.S.  late  Rector  of  Eversley.    Crown  8vo.  price  5«. 

THE    MISCELLANEOUS    WOBES    of   THOMAS    ABHOLB,    B.D. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Riigby  School  and  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  Uistory  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8vo.  7s,  GJ. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WOBES  of  the  Late  HENBT 
THfJMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Tatlob. 
8  vols.  8vo.  price  52*.  W. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WBITINOS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.  late 
Corpus  Profenor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A« 
Stmoxds,  M.A^    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  *2St, 

SSSATS,  CBITLCAL  and  BIOOBAPHICAL.  Contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  Uexuy  Rogers.  New  Edition,  ^\-ith  Additions.  2  vols, 
crown  dvo.  prico  12*. 

ESSAYS  on  some  THEOLOGICAL  CONTBOVEBSIES  of  tho  TIME. 

Contributed  chii-fly  to  tho   Edinbui^h  Review,     By  Hexry  Roqbpjs.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  Svo.  prico  C*. 

BECBEATI0N8  of  a  COUNTRY  PAB30N.     By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Fibst 

and  Second  Seiiies,  crown  Svo.  Zs.  6J,  each. 

The  Common-place  Philoocpher  in  Town  and  Ccnntry.  Bj  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Crown  Svo.  price  8«.  Cd, 

Leisure  Honrs  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  ^sthctical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  8*.  6d, 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  llssnys  contributed  to 
Fr€uer»  Magcuine,  i:c.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  C<i. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.  By  A.  K.  n.  B. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3i.  C</. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Fibst, 

Seco.vd,  and  Tinnu  Series,  crown  Svo.  Z*.  6J.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  lYcuer's  Stagmine,    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  Zi.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  Uniyersitj 
City.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  som<^  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  Zs,  Cd. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K  H.  B. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  Gd, 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sandays.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  34.  6d. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3j.  6d. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown 
Svo.  price  9s,  Cd. 
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8H0BT  STXTDIES  on  GBEAT  SXrBJECTB.  Bj  Jambs  Ainnon 
FsouDS,  M.A.  late  Viellow  of  Bzeteor  C3oIL  Oxford.    3  toU.  oown  Sro.  priee  U^ 

LOBB  UACAULATS  KISGELLANEOUS  WEITINGS :— 

liiBRART  Bditton.    3  Tols.  8to.  Portrait,  21s, 
PvoPLirsSDrnON.    1  toL  crown  8vo.  4c.  6tf. 

lOBD  HACAITLAT'S  mSGELLAKBOUB  WBITIHCMI  end  8PSE0HSS. 

Bi'UumtT*B  BDmox,  In  crown  8to.  price  Bs, 

Tho  Bev.  SYDITEY  8KITH*S  ESSATS  contributed  to  the  Edinbnrgi; 
Beview.    Anthoriaed  Edition,  oomidete  in  1  rol.    Crown  8to.  price  2s,  M. 

The  Boy.  SYDITET  SMITH'S  MISCELLAKEOITB  WOSKS;  indiidici 
his  Contrf.V^itions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

The  WIT  %^d  WISDOM  of  the  Bey.  SYSVET  SMITH  ;  a  Seleetioo  of 
the  mob  tmemorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.    lOnio.  8i.  6J. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religions  Sceptic  3j 
Hekrt  Booers.    Latest  Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  price  C<. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  Rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Reply,    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8vo.  price  Zs.  6d, 

CHIPS  from   a  GEBMAN  WOBSSHOP ;    Essays  on  the  Scince  of 

Rollgion,  on  Mytholoary,  Tradition*,  and  CnBtomw,  and  on  the  Science  of  Lie- 
guape.    By  T.  Max  MUllek,  M.A.  &.c,    4  vols.  8vo.  £2.  ISs, 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAK    KIND.     Cj 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  lllostrativc  and  Critical,  bj 
Alexander  Baix,  Andrew  Findlatkr,  and  George  Gkotk.  Eiiiod,  wlta 
additional  Notes',  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  2S». 

An  INTEODTJCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Indnctire 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    Syo.  12*. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  contiuiiing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intollectual  Powers.    By  J.  D.  Morell.  M.A.  LL.D.    Post  8vo.  7*.  W. 

The  SECBET  of  HE&EL ;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Ongrn, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.    By  J.  H.  SrmLixa,  LL.D.   *2  Tob.  Sro.  28*. 

SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception :  an 
Analysis.    By  J.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D.    8vo.  5t. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexaxdrr  Battt,  ^J). 
Profo58or  of  Logic  In  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.     8vo.  15<. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexaxbeu  Baix.  UL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Lojric  in  trie  University  of  Abenieen.  Third  Edition,  tlioroog'Uy 
roviactl.  and  iji  prsnt  part  re- written.    8vo.  price  lot. 

MENTAL  and  STOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psycholoey 
and  Ethics.  By  the  pame  Author.  Third  F.dition.  Croxs-n  8to.  loi.  6<f,  Or 
separately  :  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6*.  Qd,    Pabt  II.  Moral  Seienc^j  As.  Cd, 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.     By  the  same  Author.     In 
Two  Parts,  crown  8to.  10*.  6d.    Each  Part  may  be  had  s«>parately : — 
Part  I.  Deduction,  As.    Part  II.  JuductUm^  C*.  6d. 

A  BUDOET  of  PABADOXES.    By  Augustus  Db  Mosoav,  FJLA.S. 

and  C.P.S.    8vo,  10*. 

APPABITIONS ;  a  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savhb, 
M.A.  Author  of  •  The  Truth  of  the  Bible  *  &c.    Crown  8vo.  price  U.  €d. 
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A  TREATISE  of  HTTKAH  KATTJSE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Rensonliier  into  Moral  SnbjocU ;  foUuved  by  T)in- 
lopucs  concerning  Natnral  Religion.  By  David  HnME.  £tiit4>d,  with  Nntes, 
dtc  by  T.  H.  OiucKN,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  ColL  and  T.iL  GiiOtiK.Fdlaw 
and  Tutor,  Queen's  Ck)IL  Oxford.    2  voL^.  8vo.  '28s, 


MOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBABT.    By  Datid  Huue. 
By  the  wime  Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  ^s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.    By  Cuaiiijrs  B»at.    8to.  9«. 

9SBESWEe*S   SYSTEM  of   LOGIC   and  HISTOBY  of    LOGICAL 

DOCTRlNIifl.    Tranolatod,  with  Notes  and  Appendicea,  by  T.  M.  Lun>SAT, 
M.A.  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  price  Ifi*. 

FBAGMEVTABY  PAPEBS  on  SCIENCE  and  otlur  .Subjects.  By 
the  lato  Sir  II.  Holl.vnd,  Bart.  EUitc  1  by  h;.-;  Son,  the  Hov.  P.  Huu^vxd.  8vo. 
price  Mi. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BBINKLETS  ASTBONOMY.  Kovifod  and  pnrtly  rn-writtcn,  with 
Additional  ChnjjterB,  and  an  Appi'n'li.v  of  <i\\v^\  :»)!:•;  tor  Kx.iminatio7i.  By  J.  \V, 
Stt.'BUP,  1).1).  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Triniry  Collejre.  J>iiblin,  and  F.  Bruxxow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo.  price  Cs. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTBONOMY.  Ty  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hesscuel,  Bart. 
M.A.    Latest  Ediiion,  with  Tlates  and  DlngrauiR.     Fqiiaro  crown  Svo.  12«. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTBONOMY,  a  Scrif8  of  Pjiprrs  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Son  and  Sun-Rirmnnding  Spnce,  Siiir*  nn-l  Sirir-Cl.''udli'tj< ;  wltli  a  IMs?ertation 
on  the  ap»»foiicIilnj:  Tmn-«it  of  Venns.  ByRiciiAiti)  A.  PiiOCTOit,  B.A.  With 
10  riatw.  and  i'4  \Vix»dcuw.    8vo.  IJj. 

THE  TEANSITS  of  VENUS  ;  a  I'opuhir  Accoimt  of  IV.st  and  Coming: 
TrnnsitH,  fnun  tl'e  flr.-t  ob-orvcd  by  ITr.mn-l..s  a.Il  16?/)  to  the  Tmnit  of 
A.I).  -JOii'.  By  B.  A.  Pn*  cron,  B.A.  Swoml  Li.iiiv-n.  v.itU  yO  Tlatcs  (12  coloorcJ) 
and  oS  Woo'lout^.     Crown  8vo.  8*.  C</. 

Tke  TJNIVEESE  and  the  COMING  TBANSITS  :  Presenting  Eo- 
Morclioi*  into  and  Xr.w  Views  respcctin','  the  C«'nstitntion  of  the  Heaven.^; 

to>;ctlnT  with  uTi  Iiivi-tipatlon  of  the  Con-lltikmsof  tliv  C'omlnc  Tnuisit^of  Venu;^. 
By  R.  A.  I'itocroR,  B.A.    With  '22  C\nMU>  and  •«  Woixlouts.    8to.  10*. 

The  MOON  :  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  pjzd  Physical  Condition. 
By  R.  A.  PiiDcrnR,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodciita,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photof^rnphs.    CJrown  8vo.  15<. 

The  SUN;  BULEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETABY 

SYSTEM.    By  R.  A.  PiwMTon,  B.A.    Perond  Kditlon,  with  10  Platca  (7  co- 
lonred)  and  li.'T  Flffurea  on  Wood.    Crown  «to.  lU. 

OTHEB  W0BLD8  THAN  OUBS;  the  Pluriility  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Li^ht  of  Rrcent  Scicntlflo  Bewarchef.  By  R.  A.  PBOCTOii,  BJL. 
Third  Edition,  with  14  lUastradons.    Crown  8to.  10«.  6<2. 

The  OBBS  ABOUND  US ;  Familiar  Esmivs  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Metcon  and  Cometa,  the  Sun  and  Colouzorl  Pairs  of  Stan.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.    Second  Edition,  v^ith  Charts  and  i  Di^srams.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 
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SATTTBK  and  its  8TSTEK.  By  K.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8to.  with  14 
Plates,  Us, 

L  NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obseiratary, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Compaaiot 
to  'Webb's  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterproi 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  Ulu&trated  by  9  Diagramg,  By  B.  A. 
Proctor,  BJL,    Crown  8to.  0«. 

SCHELLEN'S  SPECTBTTU  AKALTSIS,  in  its  applicAtion  to  Terre»- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hearcnly  Bodka.  Traas- 
lated  by  J  axe  and  C.  Labsell;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hugoixs,LLJX 
F.B.S.    With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  233  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  SSc 

CELESTIAL   OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.     By  the  Be?. 

T.  W.  Wbbb,  M.A.  F.B.A.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Maps,- 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

AIB  and  BAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
BOBERT  Axous  Smfth,  Ph.D.  F.K.&  F.C.S.    With  8  niustratioins.    Sro.  2U. 

AIB  and  its  BELATIONS  to  LIFE;  being,  with  some  Additions, 
the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  dcliverel  at  the  Royal  Institati<v  «f 
Great  Britain  in  1874.  By  Walteu  Noel  Hahtley.  F.CS.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  at  King's  College,  London.    With  66  Wowlcuts.    Small  Uxo.  61. 

NAUTICAL  STJBVEYING,  an  INTBODUCTION  to  the  PBACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Laughtox,  M.A.     Small  Svo.  U. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  COMPASS.     For  the  Uw  of 

Stiulcnts  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Merrxfiklo,  LLJ). 
18mo.  1*.  6d. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STOBMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinair 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    TrauslateJ  by  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.     8to.  lOi.  W. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  GENEBAL  DICTIONABY  of  GEOGBAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statiatical.  and  Historical ;  forminjr  a  compl«?te  Ga2ett«er 
of  the  World.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  1  vol.  8vo.  [-iVeaWy  rtadf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGBAPHY.     In  31 

Coloiirod  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercisl, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BcTLES,  M-i. 
Imperial  8vo.  bound,  price  5^.  or  iuijicrLal  -Ito.  .'»4.  cloth. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MODEBN  GEOGBAPHY.    By 

the  Rev.  Geougk  Butlkr,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  C<jllc,?e  ;  Etlitor  of  'Tbs 
Public  Schools  Atlftd  of  Mo<lcrn  Geography.'  [In  prrpantticm^ 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGBAPHY  Diitod, 
with  an  Introduction  on  tlic  Study  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  the  Rer.  Gi»Mil 
BuTi.icu,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  {In  pr^'paratiam, 

MAUNDEB'S  TREASURY  of  GEOGBAPHY,  Physical,  Historical 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Fxiited  by  W.  Hcohes,  F.R.G.S.  Reriaed  fiditioa, 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  6*.  cloth,  or  10*.  bound  In  calf. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS    of    SCIENCE,      MECHANICAL    and     PHYSICAL, 

Adapted  for  the  nsc  of  Artkuma  nnd  of  Stadents  in  Publi<;  and  Sdenco  Schoola. 
Sdited  by  T.  M.  GooDEVt:,  M.A.  and  C.  W.  MciUUKUXi),  F.ILS. 

EdiUhl  by  T.  M.  Gcx^devk,  M.A. 
Andrrsox'h  Strength  of  MatoriaL?,  suiall  8vu.  o».  iUi, 
Bloxam's  Motals.  A*.  C</. 
GoODEVK'd  Klcmciits  of  Mechnnistn,  9i.  M, 

rriiiciplefl  of  Mochonicg,  ;;.«.  6(i. 

ORiFFix*a  Algebra .-ind  Trironomctry.  A*.  GJ.  Notes,  8i.6<i. 

Jenkin'8  Elctricity  and  Majtnetifiiu,  <i*.  6<i. 

Maxwkll's  Theory  of  Heat,  3«.  M. 

MRRRinRLD'fl  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mcnraration,  84.  6<f.  Key,  34.  6<l. 

MiLLRU'8  Inoriranic  Cheml-try.  3*.  6</. 

SllKLLEY'ti  Workshop  Appliances,  3<.  6«/. 

Watson*8  Tiane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3*.  M. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Mkktjmkld,  F.R.S. 
ARMFTnoNo's  Orgfinlc  Chcmlrtry.  Zs.  W. 
Thoiu*k"8  QuantitativG  Chemical  Aittl>5ls,  4*.  6d. 
TuOBTE  it  ^I LIU'S  Qualitative  AnaljjLd.  is.  Cd. 

BLEMENTAEY  TSEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Exporimental  and  Applied. 
Tran>lated  and  ctliUrd  from  Gaxot'h  //« imnh  </«•  Physique  by  E.  Atkinsox, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  fx.ve.ilh  Edition,  revisxrl  ami  tiilorgcd ;  with  4  Colounsl  Plates 
and  758  Woc-tlcutB.    Post  8vo.  10*. 

VATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  BEADEBS  and  YOUNG 

PERSONS;  being  a  Coun«  of  Physics  divi»8ti»d  of  Mathematical  rr»rmuloB 
expre««d  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Transhitcd  from  Gaxot's  Cours  de 
Phpsique  and  by  E.  Atkixsox,  Ph.lJ.  F.C.S.  fccjond  Edition,  v,ith  2  Platea 
and  Ai\i  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  GJ. 

HELMHOLTZ'S  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinha',  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Profoshor  of  Exiwrimcntal  Science, 
Staff  Collejfe.  With  an  Introiuction  by  Profcajor  Tyndalu  8vo.  with  numo- 
rouB  Woodcuts,  price  V2s.  CJ.. 

On  the  SENSATIONS  of  TONE  as  a  Physiologioal  Basis  for  the 
Tho:)ryof  Mnsio.  Jiy  ir::!;MANN  L.  F.  lIiiLMirdi/;-/.  M.D.  Pi-ofc^-sor  of  Physics 
111  the  Univorpity  of  IJorliii.  Tiun-Iuttvl.  wiili  the  Author's  fjiucti(tn,  fnmi  the 
Thirl  (ierman  E<liton.  with  A<Mit=onal  Nutf-  luA  an  Additional  ApiKJinli.c,  by 
Alk>l\nhei:  J.  Ei.i.i.s,  F.Il.S.  i:-.    Svo.  price  MU. 

The  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  a  Coiuso  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  tlie  Koy.il  In-titutinn  ul'  CiiMt  I'.rituin.  i;y  J'^iix  Ilrr.iAii.  Piofos.wr  of 
Vocal  Music  in  Qiiwir-*  C«.>IkvP  anl  JJcIford  Colic-^'C,  and  Ori,'uni!-t  <»f  rharter- 
hou.'^e.    Xe.v  E-Ution,  1  vol.  iw-.t  Svo.  [/n  the  press 

SOUND.  Ty  John  Tyxdai.l,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
Inclmlinj,'  'Uecoii*  Kcscarolica  on  Fog-Sijnallini; ;  Portrait  and  Woodcutd. 
CroH'u  8vo.  10*.  <;/. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Tr.vDALr,  LL.D.  D.C.L. 
P.R.8.    Fifth  Eiiition.    Plate  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  lO*.  6J. 

COITTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of 
RADIANT  HEAT.  By  J.  Ttsdall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  P.II.S.  With  2  Plates  and 
SI  WoodcuU.    8vo.  Us. 
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BESEABGHES    on  DIAMAAVSnSM   and  1CA0KS-CBY8TALLIC 

ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetio  Polaii^.    Bj  J.  Ttshjlu, 
H.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    With  6  plates  and  many  Woodcuta.    8to.  14a. 

1I0TE8  of  a  COUBSE  of  SEVEV  LXOTiniBS    on   SLSCTBRAI 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institatioii,  ajk  18^1 
By  JoiDf  Ttkdall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.a.    Crown  8to.  U.  sewed  ;  !«.  M.  ekxL 

SIX  LECTXTBES  on  LIGHT  deliyered  in  America  in  1 872  and  1871 
By  John  Tyxdall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  FJRJR.  Second  Bdition,  with  Portzait, 
Plate,  and  69  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  7<.  6d. 

HOTES  of  a  COUBSE  of  NIHE  LECTITBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 

Royal  Institution,  A.D.  1869.      By  John   Ttndall,  LL.D.  D.CJm.  FJLL 
Crown  8yo.  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is,  Bd.  doth. 

ABDBESS  delivered  before  the  British  Association  assembled  »: 
Belfast.  By  John  Tykdalu  F.R.S.  President.  8th  ThooaaDd*  with  Nev 
Prelaco  and  the  Manchester  Address.    8tu.  4<.  6d. 

■  FBAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.     By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R^. 

Kcw  Edition.  llntkeFrrst. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISITBE  HOITBS;  a  Series  of  Familiir 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Jcc  By  R.  A.  P&oct»b, 
B.A.     First  and  Second  Series.    Crown  «vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  TBEATISE  on  MAGNETISM,  General  and  Terrestrial,  By  Hni- 
rniLEY  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    8to.  io*.  CJ. 

ELEMENTABY    TBEATISE    on   the   WAVE-THEORY  of  LIGHT. 

By  HuMPHRirr  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  DuUin.  Thiri 
Kdition,  revidod  and  enlai^od.    8vo.  price  10«.  6J. 

The  COBBELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBCES.     Bj  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 

Onn\'E,  M.A.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    8kr± 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Science.    8vo.  price  15s. 

An  ELEMENTABY  EXPOSITION  of  the  DOCTBINE  of  ENEB9T. 

By  D.  D.  IlEATii,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Pott  I*tw 
price  U.  6d.  , 

The  COMPAEATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VEBTE- 

BRATE  animals.    By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C X.   With  1,473  Woodcuts. 
8  vols.  8yo.  £3.  18i.  6d, 

FBIHGIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.    By  the  Her.  S.  HAroBT^^x. 

F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  DabL  M.D.  DubL  and   r>-fi-T.-    Qxan.     BoaxA 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.    8vo.  21«. 

BOCXS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCBIBEB.    By  Berkhard  Vox  Cott^. 

English  Edition,  by  V.  U.  Lawiusncb;  with  Knglfah,  Gennaa,  and  Fk«nch 
Bynonymes.    Poet  8vo.  Us. 

The  ANCIENT   STONE  IMPLEMENTS,   WEAPONS,   aad   OBNA- 

HENTS  of  GREAT  BRIT Alli.    By  John  EVANS,  F  JLS.  FJS.A.    WithSPktss 
and  476  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  28*. 

The  NATIVE  BACES  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES  of  NOBTH  AKSBICA. 

By  HiBKHT  lIowK  Baxcro>t.  Vol.  L  Wild  Tribes,  their  ^annen  and  Cos- 
toms.  with  6  Mnps.  8vo.  25*.  Vol.  II.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,  *.*■*. 
Vol.  III.  Myths  and  Languages,  25s.  To  be  completed  early  in  the  y««r  1^4. 
•  in  Two  more  Volumes:  Vol.  IV.  Antiquities  and  Arohitectaral  Ea 
Vol.  V.  Aboriginal  History  and  Migrations ;  Index  to  the  Entire  Work. 
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FSIM£VAL  WORLD  of  SWITZEBLAKD.  By  ProfesHor  Oswald 
Hker,  of  the  University  of  Zurich.  TranslAtod  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  F.L.S..  and 
edited  by  James  Hn'WOOD,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  2  toLj.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illua- 
trations.  IJn  the  prtss. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIHITIYE  CONDITION 

of  MAN  :  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Knragee.    By   Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    Third  Edition,  with  25  Woodcute.    »vo.  18*. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS;  being  a  Doscription  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By  the  Rov.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.    With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  2U. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  clABiKd  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Eev.  J. 
6.  Wood,  MA.  F.L.S.    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  14<. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insocts,  their 
Structure,  Uabits,  and  Trajieformationii.  T.y  the  Bev,  J.  G.  Wood,  MA.  FX.S. 
With  npwanls  of  700  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  2\s. 

INSECTS  ABROAD;  a  Popuhir  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood.  M.A.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  lllustratt'd  uniformly  with  *  Inaecti  at  Home.'    8vo.  price  'Jl*. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Ilcv.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.    With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  Qd, 

OUT  of  DOCRS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practi«'al  Natural 
HiPtory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  Klevcn  Illavtratlons  from 
Original  Dei^gns  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  It.  Gt/. 

GAME  PEESERVEHS  and  BIRD  PRESERVERS,  or  'Which  are 
our  Friends ? '  By  George  Fiiaxcts  Mouant,  late  Captain  12th  Royal  Lancers 
6l  Mftjor  Cape  Mounted  RiJlemcn.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D,D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Ei^jhop  of  Norwich.    Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Zs.  (ad. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  Dr.  Georgk  Habtwio. 
Latest  revised  Etlition.    8vo.  with  many  lilustrations,  lOi.  6<i. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  ByDr.GKonoE  Hartwto.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.    Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  price  lOi.  M» 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwio.  With 
3  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.    8vo.  price  lOi.  Ccf. 

The  POLAR  WORLD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Kcirions  of  the  Olube.  By  Dr.  Qeouge  Hart^vig.  With 
8  ChromoxyIo;,Taplis,  :J  Map-?,  and  8o  Woodcuts.    8vo.  10«.  ad, 

THE  AERIAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio.  Now  Edition,  with  8 
Chromoxylognii»h8  and  CO  Woodcnt  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  'lis. 

KIRBY    and   SPENCE'S  INTRODUCTION    to    ENTOMOLOGY,   or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  fis. 

MAUHDER'S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Bcast«»,  FLshes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Wo6dcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  (>«.  cloth,  or  lOi.  bound  in  calf. 

MAUNBER'S    SCIENTIFIC    and   LITERARY    TREASURY.      New 

Bdition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in   great  part  rewritten,  with   above  1,000 
new  Articlce,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fq;>.  8vo.  (U.  cloth,  or  10«.  calf. 
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EAKDBOOK   of  HABDT  TREES,  SHBXrBB,   and   H^BACEOTTB 

PLANTS,  oonUining  DescriptionB,  Native  Conntries.  Lc,  of  a  Selectioo  of  tbt 
Best  Species  in  Cnltiration ;  togeth<ir  with  Caltaral  Detailn,  CoiapmnXht 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  kc.  By  W.  B.  H  Ennxr.  Bued  oc 
Dbcaiski  and  Naudix's  Manuel  de  VAmaUur  dtt  Jarditu,  and  tnrfmWHy  tl»2M 
Original  Woodcate.    Medium  8to.  2U. 

A  OEKERAL  8T8TEM  of  BOTAKT  DESCBIPTIVE  and  ANALYTICAL 

I.  Outlines  of  Organofn^phy.  Anatomy,  and  Phyniologr  ;  IT.  Descriptions  and 
ninstrationii  of  the  Onlrrs.  By  B.  Lb  Maout,  and  J.  Dkcaisnk,  Ifemlxn  of 
the  Institnte  of  France.  Translated  by  Mn.  Hooker.  The  Orders  arranged 
after  the  Metbo<l  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Qrcut  Briuin,  ia 
Colonies,  America,  and  India;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method, and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  U<ioker,  F.ItS.  kc.  Director  of  the  Royal  FH*"''^' 
Gardens,  Kew.     With  6,600  Woodcuts.    Imperial  8to.  price  53«.  6d. 

The  TEEASURT  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  l^  J.  Ldtdut, 
F.B.S.  and  T.  Moour,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
WoodooU  and  20  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parta,  fcp.  8vo.  12«.  cloth,  or  30*.  ealL 

The  ELEKENT8    of    BOTAHY    for    FAMILIES  and   SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moorb,  FXJS.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  lU  Wood- 
cuts, 7s,  6d, 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivkrs.  Fourteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  is, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS  ;  comprisinc  the  Spwi£: 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  iic.  of  all  the  Plants  found  la 
Great  Britain.    With  upwards  of  12,f>U0  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42i. 

BRANDFS  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART. 
Re-cdit«»d  by  the  Rev.  Osohgk  W.  Cox,  MA.  Inte  Scholar  of  Trinity  Collet::. 
Oxford ;  asJsted  by  Contributors  of  eminent  ScientiGo  and  Literary  A^uirfr- 
ments.     ^'cw  Edition,  reTiscd.    8  vols,  medium  8to.  6C4. 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branchc«  of  o±^x 
Sciences.  By  Hesky  Watts,  F.R.S.  asfidted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
Seven  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  £10.  16*.  6 J. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoreticsil  and  Practicjil.  By  W.  Alij3 
MiLiJOi,  M  D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Kiiip's  Coll.  London.  New 
Rlition.  3  vols.  8vo.  £:?.  Part  I.  Chkmical  Physic.-*.  \h*.  Part  TI. 
iNonoAXic  CuEMi^TUY,  21*.  Pakt  III.  Okoanic  CuKMii>Ti;v,  Kcw  tiiiiioa 
in  the  press. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
GANIC. By  WiLUAM  Crookts,  F.B.S.  With  2*2  Wcodcut*.  Crown  Svo. 
price  124.  Cti. 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  of  DYEING  and  CALICO  PRINTING. 
Uy  WjLLiAM  Crookf-**.  FJl.S.  With  11  Pajre  Plates,  <49  Specimens  of  Dyed  aid 
Printed  Fabrics,  and  ;;g  Woodcuts.    8vo.  424. 


mum 
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OVTUHZB  of  PET8I0L0OT,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  Johk 
lLiR8HALL»  F.B.C.S.  8ars«m  to  the  Unlvwdty  College  HospitaL  S  TOta. 
crown  8to.  with  133  Woodcuto,  32s. 

PET8IOLO0IGAL  AKATOMT  and  PHTSIOLOOT  of  KAH.  By  the 
lute  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowscax,  F.B.S.  of  King's  Oollege. 
With  nomeroos  IllustrationB.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  2&«. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lioxkl  S.  Bealk,  F.R.S.  in  coone  of  pabll- 
catiou,  with  many  lUnatratione.     Pabth  I.  and  II.  price  7<.  6d,  each. 

HEALTH  in  the  HOXTSE ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physi- 
ologj  In  itii  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals,  delivered  to 
the  Wives  and  Children  of  Working  Ken  In  Lceils  and  Saltaire.  By  OATBCRDfa 
If.  BucKTOX.    Tliird  Edition,  revised.    Small  870.  Woodcuts,  6«. 


77ie  Fine  ArtSj  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICTIOKABT  of  ABTISTS  of  the  EKGLISH  SCHOOL:  Painters* 
Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  Omamentists ;  with  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Works.    By  S.  Bkdoiuve.    8vo.  16i. 

POEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies 
from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets  &c.  Illustrated  by  17  Etchings  by  W.  B.  Scott 
(the  Autho  )  and  L.  Alma  Tadsma.    Crown  8vo.  price  ISs, 

EALF-HOUB  LEGTTJBE8  on  the  HI8T0BT  and  PBACTIGE  of  the 

FINE  and  ORNAMENTAL  ARTS.  By  W.  B.  Scorr,  Asdstnut  Inspector  in 
Art,  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Third  Edition,  with  ttO  Woodcutd.  Crown 
8vo.  8i.  ed. 

The  THBEE  CATHEDBALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAUL,  in  LOKDOV ; 

their  History  from  the  Foondation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornmnnt  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WiLUAX 
LONOXAM,  F.A.a    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21«. 

Iir  FAIBTLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Richard 
DoTLR.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Allixoham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  In  Colours.    Second  Edition.    Folio,  price  10«. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  .Crown  4to.  63«.  cloth,  gilt  top; 
or  £6  64,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

SACBED  and  LEOEKDABT  ABT.    By  Mas.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Kartjrrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.      New  Edition,  with  1 1  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.     New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 

165  Woodcuts.    1  VOL  square  crown  8vo.  31«. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlau.  Revised  Edition,  with  81  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.42<. 
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The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

GWILT8  SHGfTGLOPJBBIA  of  ABCEITECTinUB,  with  abore  1,600 
BngnTings  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged  hj  Wtatt 
PAFWons.    8to.  62i.  Cd. 

EIHTS  on  HOXrSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FXTHKITUBE,  TTPHOUTEST, 

and  other  Details.  By  Chabi^s  L.  Bartlakb,  AzchitecL  New  BditioB, 
with  about  90  Ulnstrstiont.    Bqaare  crown  8yo.  14«. 

PBIKGIPLES  of  XSCHAiriBlI,  designed  for  the  Um  of  Students  in 

the  UniTenities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  B. 
Willis,  H.A.  F.E.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.    Svo.  l^ 

LATHES  and  TXIBlfnfG,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  OmamenttL 
By  W.  HXNBT  NOBTHCOTT.    With  about  240  niustrations.    8to.  18«. 

PEB8PECTIYE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Lleot.  W.  H. 
OOLLINS,  BJS.  F.B.A.S.    With  37  Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.  price  5«. 

IVDXrSTBIAL  CHEMISTET;  a  Manual  for  Mannfactnrers  and  for 
use  in  Colleges  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation  uf  ProfessotB  Stohmaim 
and  Englcr's  Qerman  Edition  of  Paten's  Pi-ici*  de  Chimit  IndtistriclU,  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Barry.  Edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  Svo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  ilnthepreu. 

ITBFS  DICTIONABT  of  ABTS,   MANUFACTTTBES,  and   KIVES. 

Seventh  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Robert  IIcnt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arte,  and  familiar  with 
Mannfacturea.    With  above  2,100  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  8to.  £6  it, 

HANDBOOK  of  PBACTICAL  TELEGBAPHY.  By  B.  a  Gullet 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Poet  Office.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  144  Woodcuts  and  6  Plates.    Svo.  price  16*, 

The  ENGnrE£B*S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  In  the  Construction  of  Machinery,  with  tbe 
necessary  Rules,  Proportions,  and  Tables     By  C.  B.  Lowndbs.    Post  8vo.  ii, 

SNCTCLOPJEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENOINEEBINO,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.    By  E.  Crest,  C.E.    With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42<. 

OCCASIONAL  PAPEBS  on  SUBJECTS  connected  with  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEERING, GUNNERY,  and  Naval  Architecture.  By  Miciiaxl  Soir.T, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  L  of  Inst.  N.A.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plate*,  42*. 

TBEATISE  on  KILLS  and  MILLWOBK.    Bj  Sir  \V.  Faibbajb5. 

Bart.  F.R.S.    New  Edition,  with  18  Phites  and  322  Woodcuta,    3  toIs.  Svo.  Z2t, 

USEFUL  INFOBMATION  for  ENGINEEB8.  By  Sip  W.  Faibraiex. 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Revised  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  3  vols,  crown  S^-o.  prioc  3U.6J. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOUGHT  IBON  to  Bnilding 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairk,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition^  enlarged ;  wiU 
C  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  1^. 
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A  TBXATI8B  on  the  STEAM  SVOIHI,  in  its  varioas  ^ApplicationB 
to  ICixm.liillB,  Steam  ISTaTlgatUm,  Ballwayi,  and  Agrfcnltare.  By  /.  Boubkk, 
0  JS.    Bighth  Bdition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  U6  Woodoati.    ito.  43«. 

GATECHISK  of  tho  STBAM  XVO-IHS,  in  its  varioas  Applicatioiifl  to 
Minei,  IfiUo,  Steam  Kayigatkn,  Baihraya,  and  AgtknUban.  By  tha  nme 
Author.    With  89  Woodcnte.    Fcp.  8to.  9s. 

HAin>B<K>K  of  tlio  STEAK  EEOIEE.  By  the  same  Author,  fonning 
aEsTtotheCatochiimof  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodonta.    Wap.U, 

BOintNE'S  EECEHT IMPBOVEIIEKTS  in  the  STEAM  EEeiEB  in  its 

▼arions  appUcatlone  to  Mines,  MiUs,  Steam  NaTigation,  Bailwayi,  and  Agri- 
ealtnn.  By  Jomr  Boubite,  C.E.  New  Bdition,  with  124  Woodcuts.  Top.  8ro.  G«. 

PBACTIGAL  TBEATISE  on  METALLUBOT,  adapted  from  the  lul 
Oennan  Bdition  of  Professor  Esrl'b  Mdatturn  by  W.  Grookb,  F3J3b  ^. 
and  B.  B5MHIO,  PhJ).  M.B.    With  635  Woodcata.    8  rols.  8to.  price  £4  19i. 

MITCHELL'S  MABXTAL  of  PBACTIGAL  A8SATIBG.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  reoent  Dlsooyerles  ixKxarponted, 
by  W.  CBO<nsB,  F JLa    With  189  Woodouts.    8to.81<.6(I. 

LOXTDOB'S  EBCTCLOFXDIA  of  AGBICXTLTUBE :  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  ImproTsment,  and  ICanagement  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Cnltl- 
Tation  and  Boonomy  of  Agricultural  Produce.    With  1,100  Woodcuts.    8to.  2U, 

London's  Eneyolopadla  of  Gmrdoning:  comprising;  the  Theory  and 
Plnctioe  of  Hortioulture,  Floriculture,  Arbodonltore,  andLandaoape  Qardeaing. 
With  1,000  Woodouta.    8to.31«. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

CHBISTIAN    LITE,   its   COTTBSE,    its    HnrDBAKCBS,    and    its 

HBLPS ;  Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bugby  SchooL    By  tho 
hite  Bey.  Thomas  Abxold,  D.D.    8to.  It.  6d. 

CHBISTIAB    LUTE,    ite  HOPES,   ite    FEAB8,    and   ito    CLOSE; 

Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the  Cliapel  of  Bugby  School.    By  the  late  Bov. 
Thomas  Abxold,  D.D.    8to.  7«.  6d. 

8EBM0B8  chiefly  on  tho   IHTEBPBETATIOB    of   SCBIPTXTBE. 

By  the  lato  Bov.  Thomas  Abnold,  D.D.    8vo.  price  7s.  M. 

8ZBM0B8  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Bogby  School ;  with  an  Address 
before  Ck)nflrmation.    By  the  lato  Bev.  Thomas  Abhold,  D  J).    Fcp.  8yo.  Zs.  6d , 

THBEE  ESSATS  on  BELIOIOB:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Religion; 
Theism.    By  Jomr  Stuaut  Hill.    8to.  price  10«.  6d. 

INTBOBUCTIOB  to  the  8CIEBCE  of  BELIOIOV.  Four  Lecture 
deliTered  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  with  Two  Essays  on  Fhlse  A«ain|rW)«  ui 
the  PhiloBOilhy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Kax  MOllxb,  M  JL    Crown  8yo.l0«.6d. 

B3 
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BTTPEBHATTTBAL  SELIOIOV;  an  Inqniiy  into  the  Bealitj  of  DiTim 
RerdAtion.  Fifth  Edition,  carefoUy  rariMd,  with  Bighty  T^gm  of  New  PnfaoiL 
S  Tolfl.  8to.  24«. 

S88ATS  on  the  HI8T0BT  of  the  CHBI8TIAK  ESXIGIOV.    Bj  Joa 

Barl  BusssLL,  K.O.    Cabinet  Bdidon,  reriMd.    Ftp.  8to.  pcioe  S«.  <^ 

The  VEW  BIBLE  COmrBBTABT,  by  Bishops  and  other  Oergy 
of  the  Anglican  Ohnrch,  critioallT  examined  by  the  Bight  Be7.  J.  W.  Ooucsno, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.     8to.  price  30<. 

BBA80BS  of  FAITH ;  or,  the  OBDER  of  the  Chritftian  Ai«:n]ii(iit 
Dereloped  and  Bxplained.  By  the  Ber.  0.  8.  Dbxw,  IIJL  fieoond  Bditte, 
leviaed  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  Sro.  price  6<. 

The  PBIKITIVE  and  C/LTHOLIC  FAITH  in  Relation  to  the  Chmrfa 
of  Bngland.  Dt  the  Bey.  B.  W.  Bavilb,  UJl,  Bector  of  Shillingfonl,  Exeter; 
▲athor  of  *  Truth  of  the  Bible '  &c    8to.  price  7«. 

BTVOimiS  of  the  OLD  TBSTAICEHT,  their  BEABIHG  on  CHBIS- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Ber.  B.  B.  Gzudlbbtostx,  M.A.  Sro.  15«. 

An    INTBOBITCTIOK  to    the  THEOLOGY    of    the    CHTIBCH  of 

ENGLAND,  in  an  Expoeition  of  the  Thirty-nine  ArUdea.    By  the  Ber.  T.  P. 
BOULTBKK,  LL.D.    New  Edition,  Fcp.  Byo.  price  6«. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  89  ABTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal 
By  E.  Habold  Bbownx,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.    New  Edit.  Sro.  lU. 

u      By 
Coif  TBSABB,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Bev.  J.  8.  Howsox,  D.D.  Dean  of  Cheater  :— 

LiBRART  Editiok,  wlth  all  the  Original  Dlostratious,  Haps,  Laiviscapes  oo 
Btecl,  Woodcnts,  &c    2  rols.  4to.  424. 

INTKRMKDIATE  Editiox,  With  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcnfik 
3  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  %U. 

Student's  Edition,  rerised  and  oondensed,  with  46  niastiations  and  ICsps. 
iTOl.  crown  8to.  price  9i. 

4;0]IMENTABT  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  B0MAK8.  By  the  Ber. 
W.  A.  O'CONOR,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  price  U,  M. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS ;  with  Analytical  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  the  BeT.  W.  A.  O'CoxoR,  B.A.    Crown  8to.  prioe  li.  6</. 

A  CBITICAL  and  ORAMHATICAL  GOMMEBTART  on  8T.  PABL'I 

Epistles.    By  0.  J.  Elucott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloncester  and  Bristol.  Sro. 

Ckdatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6(2. 

Epheiians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  M, 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10«.  6<f. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third^Edition,  10«.  6i2. 

Thessaloniams,  Third  Edition,  7«.  6<^ 
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HI8T0BIGAL    LECTTTItEB    on    the  LITE    of    OTTB    LOBD.     Bj 

0.  J.  Bluoott,  D.D.  Blahop  of  Qlooceiter  and  BrIitoL  Fifth  Bdition.   8to.  1S«. 

SVIBXVGS  of  the  TETTTH  of  the  CHBI8TIAK  BELIGIOK  derlTod 

from  the  Literal  FnUUment  of  Prophecy.    By  Albxaxdxr  Keith,  D.D.    87th 
Bdition,  with  Plates,  in  square  8to.  Us.  B<L  ;  89th  Bdition,  in  post  8to.  Bt, 

HISTOBT  of  I8BAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  late  Professor  of  the  Univ.  of 
G»ttingen.    TranfOated  by  J.  B.  Carpemtxr,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  BuasBEX 

MARTDrBAU,  M.A.     5  TOls.  SvO.  63s. 

The  AKTIQXriTIEB  of  ISBAEL.  By  Heinkich  Ewald,  late  Professor 
of  the  XJniyersityof  GUtUngen.  Translated  from  the  Qerman  by  Hknht  Shaxs 
Solly,  MA.    8va  price  12«.  6rf.  [AeaWy  readp. 

The  TBEA8ITBT  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  Is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Bev.  J.  Atrb,  M.A.  With  Map-,  16  Plates,  and  nnmeTOW 
Woodcats.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6«.  doth,  or  10«.  neatly  iK^.ind  in  calf. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITE  STONE. 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Colknso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  NataL    8to.  I2i, 

The  PENTATEUCH  andBOOKof  JOSHUA  CBITICALLT  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Bight  Bev.  J.  W.  Colsnso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.    Crown  8to.  6t, 

SOME  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAT.    By  the  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.' 

Crown  8vo.  price  2*.  Od, 
THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.     By  the  Author  of  *Amy  Herbert,'  && 

New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  8vo,  price  8i.  6<l. 
PASSING   THOUGHTS   on  BELIGION.    By  the  Author  of   *  Amy 

Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  8«.  6d. 

The  DOCTBINE  and  PBAGTICE  of  CONFESSION  in  the  CHUBCH  of 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jklf,  B.D.  sometime  Censor  of  Ch.  Ch.;  Authoi 
of  •  Quoiisqae '  &c.    8vo.  price  7s,  6d, 

FASTING  COMMUIflON,  how  Bimling  in  Enghind  by  the  Canons.. 
With  the  Testimony  of  tlio  Eiirly  Fathers.  An  Historical  E*Jiiy.  By  the  Bey. 
H.  T.  Kl\uix>n.  M.A.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  lOi.  Gd, 

PBEPABATION  for  the  HOLT  COMMUNION  ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
trom  the  Works  of  Jxrdit  Tatlob.    By  Miss  Sewell.    82mo.  3s, 

LTBA  GEBMANICA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  by  Mies 

0.  WiNKWORTH.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioe  5*. 
8PIBITUAL  SONGS  for  the  8UNDATS  and  HOLIDATS  throngh- 

ont  the  Tear.    By  J.  S.  B.  Moxskll,  LL.D.    Ninth  Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  5«. 

18mo.  2s, 
ENDEAVOUBS  after  the  CHBISTIAN  LIFE  :  Discourses.     By  the 

Bev.  J.  Maehskau,  LL.D.    Fifth  Bdition,  carefully  revised.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6<l. 
HTMNS  of  PBAISE  and  PBATEB,  coUeeted  and  edited  by  the  fiev. 

J.  Mabtineau,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  is.  M,   83mo.  Is.  6d, 
The  TTPES  of  GENESIS,  briefly  considered  as  revealing  the  Develop* 

ment  of  Human  Nature.   By  Asdjubw  Jukes.  Third  Bdition.  Crown  8vo.7#.6rf. 
The  SECOND  DEATH  and  the  BESTITUTION  of  ALL  THUIOS; 

with  some  Preliminary  Bemarics  on  the  Nature  and  Iniplration  of  Holy  Sorli^ 

tore.    (A  Letter  to  a  Mtnd.)    By  AvDnxw  Jukxs.    Fourth  Edition.   Crown 

8vo.S«.6<l. 
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WHATXLT*B   IVTBODUGTOBT    LESSOVl    ra    tke    CHSZlTIAl 

BISHOP  JSBBXT  TAYLOB'B  EVTIBB  WORKS.  With  Id&  bj 
BiBBOP  Hkbbu  Bevlaedandconactod  bj  tiMBeT.0.  P.Sdhl  Oonplito  is 
Ten  Yobiiiwi*  8Ta  olotb,  price  £6.  U, 


Travelsy  Voyages^  &c. 


Hie  nnilAJr  alps,  and  How  we  Oroued  tlmi :  being  »  Kamdra 
of  Two  Years'  Residence  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  Two  JConthi'  Tbcr 
into  the  Interior,  towards  Kfanhinjimga  and  Mount  JTni— 1.  By  a  Lady 
PiONKSB.  With  lUustrationB  tam.  Orighial  DfawtoKS  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
Aothocfiss.    Imperial  8to.  t-^Mrf y  rsad|r. 

TTBOL  and  the  TTB0LE8X ;  being  an  Aceoimt  of  the  People  and 
the  Land,  in  their  Social,  Sporting,  and  Moantainaerlng  Aspects.  By  W.  A. 
Baillu  Gbohmah.  With  nnmeroni  nigatwtiopafrom  SkatciieB  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8yo.  [Am*  rsadl^ 

« The  FB08TT  CAUCASUS ;  *  An  Aeconnt  of  a  Walk  throagh  Ptft  of 

the  Hange,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrus  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  GhBOTX. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  engrarcd  on  Wood  by  B.  Whymper,  ttom,  Fhotognphs 
taken  during  the  Journey,  and  a  Map.    Crown  Svo.  price  lfi«. 

A  JOURNEY  of  1,000  MILES  through  EGYPT  and  NUBIA  to  the 
SECOND  CATARACT  of  the  NILE.  Being  a  Personal  NarratiTe  of  Poor  and 
a  Half  Months'  Life  in  a  Dahabeejrah  on  the  Nile ;  with  some  Account  <tf  the 
Discovery  and  Excavation  of  a  Rock-cut  Chamber,  Descriptions  of  the  EiTer, 
the  Ruins,  and  the  Desert,  the  People  met,  the  Places  visited,  the  ways  sod 
manners  of  the  Natives,  dio.  By  Aboelia  B.  Edwards.  With  nmnerons  I]las>- 
trations  from  Drawings  by  the  Authoress,  Map,  Flans,  Facaimilea,  &c  Imperial 
8vo.  iSeariy  ready. 

ITALIAN  ALPS ;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardj. 
the  Trcntino,  and  Vcnctia.  By  Douglas  W.  Frbshtold.  Editor  of  'The 
Alpine  Journal.'    Square  crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illnstrationa,  price  lit, 

HERE  and  THERE  in  the  ALPS.  Bj  the  Hon.  Fbbdbbica  Plusxr. 
With  Yignette  Title.    Post  Svo.  ««.  6d. 

REXINISCENCES  of  PEN  and  KERB.  By  J.  M.  Hkitscotb. 
With  Maps  and  nmnerons  lUustratioas  from  Sketches  by  the  ATzthor.  1  voL 
Svo.  {Nemriy  rewfy. 

TWO  YEARS  IN  PIJI,  a  DescriptiTe  NarratiTe  of  a  Residence  in  the 

Fijian  Group  of  Islands;  with  some  Acooant  of  the  Fortanea  of  Foreign 
Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  Lmox 
Forbes,  M.D.  L.R.C.P.  F.R.O.S.  late  Medical  OfBoer  to  the  Qerman  Oonnlafae, 
Apia,  Navigator  Islands.    Crown  Sva  &(.  6d, 

EIGHT  YEARS  in  CEYLON.  By  Sir  Saxitsl  W.  Bakes,  ILA. 
F.R.O.S.  New  Edition,  with  IDustrations  engraved  on  Wood,  bj  G.  Feanoa. 
Crown  Svo.  7«.  Bd, 

The  RIFLE  and  the  HOUNB  in  CEYLON.  Bj  Sir  Saxm.  W. 
Baxkr,  K«A.  F.R.G.&  Nefw  Bditkm,  with  XUastnikioDS  engrs^red  on  Wood  by 
G.  Fesnon.    Crown  Svo.  74.  M. 

MEETING  the  SUN ;  a  Journey  all  round  the  World  thiovgh  : 
China,  Japan,  and  Calilenla.    By  WiiUAM  SoiFeoir,  F  JLG^   With  48  J 
types  and  Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Mediam  8eeb  Mc 
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UVTSODDXV  PXAKB  and  XrKFBBQUBirrED  YALUETB;   a  IGd- 

nunmer  Rambl*  amoog  th«  Dolomitaa.    By  Amklu,  B.  Bdwasm.    With  a 
ICap  and  27  Wood  Sogravings.    MiwUnm  8vo.  21s. 

The  DOLOXITE  XOTTVTADrS ;  Excursions  through  T7T0I.  CarinthiA, 
Carniola,  and  Frinll,  18<n  -1868.  By  J.  Giuert  and  Q.  0.  Chuuchill,  F.B.G.S, 
With  nomeroos  mastratkma.    Square  crown  8to.  2U. 

The  VAXLSTS  of  TIROL;  their  Traditions  and  Customs,  and  how 
to  Ylsft  them.  By  Min  R.  H.  Busk,  Author  of  *  The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome/  fee. 
With  Mape  and  FrontiBpiece.    Grown  8to.  12t.6d. 

The  ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  BWITZEBLANB,  with  parts  of  the 
NeiRhboorinfr  Conntrics,  on  tho  Scale  of  Foor  Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  B. 
C.  NioiiOL8«  F.8.A.  F.B.O.S.  In  Four  Sheets,  price  42«.  or  mounted  in  a  case, 
52«.  Gd,  Euch  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  V2t.  or  moonted  in  a  case,  lU, 

ICAP  of  the  CHAUr  of  XONT  BLAKC,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1 863-186 i.  By  Adamh-Reellt,  F.R.G.&  M.A.C.  Published  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Ghromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  28in.  X  17in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12«.  Sd, 

HOW  to  SEE  NOBWAT.    By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.    With  Ifap 

and  5  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5i. 
GUIDE  to  the  PTREHEES,  for  the  me  of  Xovntaineeri.     By 

Charles  Packk.    With  Hap  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d, 
The  ALPIBB  GUIDE.    By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 

the  Alpine  Club.    8  toIs.  posrt  8vo.    Thoroughly  Revised  Editlonn,  with  Maps 

and  Illustrations :— I.    Western  Alps,  6s.  64.     II.   Central  Alps,  Is.  td,      IlL 

Eoikm  Alps,  10«.  6<f.    Or  in  Ten  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Ctoologj 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volnmos  or  Parts  of  the  A^imu  OmUk 
may  be  had  with  this  iKTRODCcnoH  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

VISITS  to  REHARB:ABLB  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
stones  ninsta^ve  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  FoeHacj,  Bf 
William  Howirr.    2  vols,  square  cxown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  86f, 


Works  of  Fiction. 

HIGGLEDT-PIGOLEDT ;  or.  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's 
Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  M.  KNATciiBULr^HuoKSHEN',  M.P.  With  Mine 
Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  R.  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G. 
Peartfon.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

WHISPEBS  firom  FAIBYLAKD.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Enatch- 
BUU^HnoissBT,  If  .P.  With  Nine  ninstrations  from  Original  Designs  engraTed 
on  Wood  by  Q.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

LADT  WILLOUOHBT'S  DIABT,  1636—1668;  Charles  the  First,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  Reproduced  in  the  Style  of  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Cd, 

TALBB  of  the  TEUTOKIC  LABDB.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  MJL 
and  B.  H.  JONB.    Grown  8to.  10«.  64. 

The  FOLK-LOBB  of  BOMB,  collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  the 
Ptapte.   9yl£issB.H.BDBK,AnUiorof*Fatrafias,'*c    Crown  6T0.1ic  6<l. 


NSW  WORKS  'FUBLISBID  BT  LONGMANS  asd  OO. 


VOYSLS    and    TALSS.      By  the    Eight  Hon.  B.  Disbaeu,   M^. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Yolnmes,  crown  8to.  price  £3. 
LoTHAm, ««.  I    HKNonrrTA  Tvunx,  «•. 

OOKC?OHBT,  6l.  '      CONTAKIXI  FlSXIXO,  &C.  6«. 

Stbil,  6«.  j    Alrot,  Ixiok,  tic,  <»«. 

Tancred,  a*.  The  Touno  Dukb,  &c.  6s, 

VEJjmA,  6*.  I    VrvTAif  Grey  ,6s, 

Tke  XGDEBN  NOYELISrS  LIBRABT.    Each  Work  in  crown  Sra 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume :-~ 
Atberstone  Pbiort,  2i.  boarda ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
Kademoiskllb  Mori,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6J.  cloth. 
]lKLTiii£'s  Gladiatorb,  2s  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Good  for  Nothino,  2*.  boards ;  2s.  ed.  cloth. 

^— ^—  HouiBT  HoxTSB,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 

— iKTEurRRTER,  2».  boards ;  2».  6d.  cloth. 

— ^ Kate  Contkntrt,  2t.  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth.    . 

'    Queen's  Maries,  2$,  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 

DioBT  Grand,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

-  General  Bounce,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Trollope's  Warden,  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

BARCHRfciTER  TowERS,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 

Bramtj!y- Moore's  Six  Sisters  o/  the  V alleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6<i.  cloth. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  clotlu 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewkll: 

Ivors,  2s.  Gd, 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  Bd, 
Gertrude,  2s.  Gd. 
The  Earl's  Dauuhter,  24.  Gd, 
Experience  of  Like,  2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  Gd, 


Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  Gd, 
Maroarkt  Peucival,  3*.  Gd, 
LANEroN  Parj^naoe,  3s,  Gd, 
Ursula,  3s,  Gd. 


BECKEE'S   GALLTTS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 
with  Notes  aud  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd, 

BECKEB'S  CHABICLES:  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  >dth  Notes  and  Excursuses.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  7s.  Gd, 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


POEMS.  By  AVilliam  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies 
from  Nature.  III.  Sonnets  &c.  Illtistnited  by  17  Etoliings  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott.    Crown  8vo.  price  lbs. 

XOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES,  Maclise*s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd, 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore'i  Irish  Melodiei,  with  Maclise's  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  lOs.  Gd, 

BALLADS  and  LYBICS  of  OLD  FBANCE;  with  other  Poems.  Bj 
A.  Laho,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  6<. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOKH.  Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Sngravings  from  Original  Drawings  and  other  lUostrations.    Fcp.  ito.  21«. 
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NIW  WOBKB  PUBUBHKD  BT  LOKOIIAKB  AXD  CO.  2ft 

SOUTEEY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author  8  last  Currectiona 
and  copyright  Additions.    Medium  8to.  with  Tortrait  and  Tignette,  14i. 

LAYS  of  AHCIBNT  BOXE ;  with  lYET  and  the  ABXABA.  By  the 
Bight  Hon.  Loxd  Magaulat.    16mo.  3«.  Sd, 

LOED  XACAULAT'S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  BOXE.  With  90  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  Q.  Scharf.   Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Xiniatiire  Edition  of  Lord  Xaoanlay'i  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 
with  the  niustrationi  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10«.  6d. 

The  2NEID  of  VIBGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoKiNQTON,  M.A.    Mew  Edition.    Grown  8to.  9«. 

HOBATII  OFEBA.  Library  Eilition,  with  Marginal  KeferencoB  and 
English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Tokqs.    8vo.  21«. 

The  LTCIDAS  and  EPITAPHIUM  DAKONIS  of  HILTON.  Edited, 
with  Motos  and  Introduction  (including  a  Reprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version 
of  the  Lyddas,  by  W.  Hogg,  1694),  by  0.  &  Jeiiram,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  Bd. 

BOWDLEB'S  FAMILY  SHAX8PEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14j.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
the  same  iLLUSTRATioxa,  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  21«. 

POEMS.    By  Jean  Inoelow.     2  vols.  fcp.  870.  price  10«. 

Fnurr  Sebies,  oontaming '  Ditideo,*  *  The  Stab's  Monuuent,'  &c    Sixteenth 

Thousand.    Fcp.  8to.  price  04. 
SECOND  Seuies,  *  A  Btukt  of  Doom,*  '  Oladts  and  her  Island,*  &c.     Fifth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Sj. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fibst  Series,  with  nearly  1 00  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalsiel  Brothers.    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 


Rural  SportSy  &c. 

DOWN  the  BOAD ;  Or,  Beminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  BiECii  Rbyeardsox.  Second  Edition,  with  Twelve  Coloured 
lllnstrations  ftom  Paintings  by  H.  Alkcu.    Medium  8vo.  '2U, 

The  DEAD  SHOT;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide:  a  Treatise  on 
the  Um  of  the  Oun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  Lc.  By  Mabesmax. 
Revised  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6«. 

ENCTCLOPJEDIA  of  BUBAL  SPOBTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Bacing, 
and  all  other  Bnral  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  F.  BLAlva. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Lebcu).    8vo.  21<. 

The  FLT-FISHEB'B  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
ofdoored  Bepresentatlons  of  the  Natoral  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth  XdWon. 
with  80  ooloiired  Plates.    8to.14«. 


f6  VEW  WOBEB  PXTHUsmD  bt  J/SSQMJiSfS  Aim  tX>. 

A  BOOK  on  AHOLIKO ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  AngBag 
in  every  branch.  Bj  Francd  Fraxcv.  New  Bditton,  with  Plortnit  md  If 
other  Plates,  plain  and  oolonred.    Post  Sto.  16*, 

WILCOCXS*S  SEA-FISHZBMAH ;  eomprising  the  Chief  Keithodfl  of 

Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Glance  at  Nets,  and  Bemacks  on  Boaia  and  ^*^rf***ic 
New]SditSon,with80Woodoats.    Put  8to.  1S«.  M. 

HOBSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  FrnwrasAM,  XV.  the  Kingft 
Hnflsars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Dhutratiozis,  containing  vecy  maaiKom 
Fignxea  engraved  on  Wood.    8vo.  10«.  (kU 

The  HOBSB'S  FOOT,   and  HOW  to  BEEP  it  80UV1>.      By  W. 

Miles,  Bsq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Ulnstrations.    Imperial  8vo.  12«.  6d. 

A  PLAIN  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEIKG.  By  W.  Mzlbs,  £iq. 
Sixth  Edition.    Poet  8vo.  with  Ulastratlons,  2s,  M, 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTIKOS.  By  W.  Milbs,  Esq.  Imp.  8vo. 
with  18  Plates,  Ui, 

HEUABKB  on  HOBSES*  TEETH,  addressed  to  Fuzchaseza.    By  W. 

MiTJES,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  Is.  6d, 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  Wiixiam  Youjltt. 
New  Edition,  reyiscd  and  enlarged.    8vo.  with  nnmeroos  Woodcuts,  lis,  6d. 

The  DOG.    By  Willlim  Youatt.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcnts,  6#. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehekqx.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

The  GBEYHOUND.  By  Ston-ehkngb.  Revised  Edition,  with  26 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  lbs. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essay  on  Paitnri- 
tion  in  the  Cow.    By  J.  B.  Dobson.    Crown  8vo.  with  lUustmtioDs,  7b.  6<L 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THE0B7  and  PBACTICE  of  BANXIBO.  By  H.  D.  Macubod, 
M.A.  Barristor-at-Law.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  (In  Two 
Volumes.)    Vol.  I.  Sro.  price  I2s, 

H*CTTLL0CH7S  DICTIONABT,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.    New  and  revised  Editi<»i.    8vo.  63«. 

The  CABINET  LAWTEB ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional :  intended  for  Practical  Use  axul  General 
Information.    Twentj-fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s, 

PBOTECTION  from  FIBE  and  THIEVES.  Including  the  Construe- 
tion  of  Locks,  Safes,  Strong-Room.  and  Fire-proof  Buildings ;  Burglary  and 
the  Means  of  Preventini?  it ;  Irlre,  its  Detection.  Prevention,  and  Bxtliictkm ; 
&c.    By  a.  H.  Chubb,  Assoc  Inst.  C.K    With  9S  Woodoots.    Ctewn  8vo.  «s. 
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NBW  WOBXB  rnauBsm  bt  LQNGMABB  axd  CXSl  17 

BLAOKSTOVE  lOOVOMISED,  %  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 
England  to  th«  Present  time,  la  Rmr  Books,  «ehemlirMingttM  Legal  FriDolplei 
and  Practical  Information  contained  In  thdr  reepectlTe  volomes  of  Blackitone, 
rapplemsnted  bj  SnbMqnent  Statntory  Bnaotmenta,  Important  Legal  Daciiiona, 
ito.    By  D.  M.  AiBD,  Barristfliwat-Law.    Berieed  Bdltioa.    Port  8vo.  7<.  <<i. 

PSWTNES*S  GOXFEEHEHSiyX  BPECITISE;  a  Guide,  to  the 
Practical  Spedfloatlon  of  every  kind  of  BoUdlng-Axtliloen*  Work,  vrfth  Forma 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.    Edited  by  W.  Youira.    Crown  8to.  6*. 

GOLUEBISS  aad  COLLISSl ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thfsreto.    By  J.  0.  Fowlkb.    TUrd  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  7f .  6d. 

EIHTS  to  XOTHEU  on  the  XAITAOEMXVT  of  their  HEALTH 
daring  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  lata 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The  HATESHAL  HAHAOEKEHT  of  GHILDBEH  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.    By  the  late  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fop.  8to.  6*, 

The  THEOBY  of  the  XODEEH   SCIEKTIFIC  GAME  of  WHIST. 

By  William  Pols,  F.B.S.    Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  2s.  6d, 

CHESS  OPENnrOS.  By  F.  W.  Lonokan,  Balliol  Ck>llege,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition  rerised.    Fcp.  8to.  is.  6d. 

THBEE  HUHBEED  OEIOIEAL  CHESS  FEOBLEHS  and  STUDIES. 

By  Jambs  PXKRca,  ILA.  and  W.  T.  PiBBCE.  With  nnmeroos  Diagrams.  Bqnars 
fcp.  Svo.  7s,  ed,    SUPPLEMKKT,  prics  2s,  6d. 

A  FBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  BBEWIKG ;  with  Formnln  for  Pnblie 
Brewers,  and  Instroctions  for  Priyate  Families.    By  W.  Blaok.    8to.  10«.  M. 

HODEBN  COOKEBT  f6r  PBIVATE  FAMILIES,  x«dncedto  a  System 
of  Easy  Practico  in  a  Series  of  carofnlly-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acrov. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  6s, 

XACHBEB'S   TBEASCBY    of   KEOWLEBOE   and  LIBBABT   of 

Reference ;  comprising  an  English Dictisnary  and  Grammar,  Uniyarsal  Gaaetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  miopsis  of  the  Peerage 
nsefol  Tables,  dio.    BoTlsed  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  8«.  cloth,  or  lOi.  ealL 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 

The  STEPPINO'STOEE  to  KHOWLEDGE;  or  upwards  of  700 
Qnestions  and  Answers  on  Misoellaneons  Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capodty  of 
Infant  minds.    18mo.  1«. 

SECOED  SEBIES  of  the  STEPPIEO-STOEE    to    KEOWLEDOE: 

Containing  upwards  of  800  Questions  and  Answers  on  ICisoeUaneons  Subjects 
not  contained  in  the  Fibst  Sebxbb.    18mo.  U, 

The  STEPPING-STOEE  to  OEOOBAPHT:  Ck>iitainiiig  seveial 
Hnndred  Qnestions  and  Answen  on  Geographloal  Subjects.    ISmo.  It, 


18  NIW  WORKS  PITBLEUID  BT  LONOMAKS  and  GO. 

The   STEPPIHa-BTOHE  to  SH0LI8H  HI8T0BT;    Questions  sod 
Aniwen  on  the  History  of  Bngland.    ISmo.  Is, 

The  STEFPIVO-8T0VE  to  BIBLE  KBOWLBBGE ;  Qaestions  and 
Answers  on  the  Old  ftnd  New  Testaments.    ISmo.  It, 

Tks  STBPPIHO-8T0HE  to  BI0OBAPH7;  QnestioDS  and  Answers 
on  the  LiTes  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.    18mo.  U, 

The  STBPPIKa-8T0HE  to  IBI8H  HISTOBT:  Containing  sereral 
Uondred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Ireland.    ISmo.  1m, 

The  STEPPIHO-STOHE  to  7BEHCH  HISTOBT :  Containing  Bereial 
Hnndred  Qaestions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Franoe.    18mo.  Is. 

The  STEPPIirO-8T0NE  to  BOKAH  HISTOBT:  Containing  sererml 
Hondred  Qaestions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Rome.    18mo.  It, 

The  STEPPIHO-STONB  to  aBECIAH  HISTOBT:  Containing  seTeial 
Hundred  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  Greece.    18mo.  It, 

The  STEPPIHO.STONE  to  ENGLISH  GBAMXAB :  Containing  screiul 
Hundred  Quentions  and  Answers  on  English  Qrammar.    18mo.  It, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  FBENCH  PBONUNCIATION  and  CON- 

YEBSATION  :  Containing  scTeral  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.    18mo.  1«. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ASTBONOMT:  Containing  sevtrral 
Hundred  familiar  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  and  StcUsr 
Systems.    18mo.  It, 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  MUSIC:  Containing  sevenil  Hundred 
Questions  en  the  Science  ;  also  a  short  History  of  Music.    18mo.  1$. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  NATUEAL  HISTOBT :   Vbrtebrjltk  o« 

Back-boxed  Animals.     Part  I.  Mammalia ;   PAitT  II.   BirdU,  ReptiUt^  and 
Fitfiet.    ISmo.  Is,  each  Port. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  to  ABCHITECTUBE ;  Questions  and 
Answers  explaining  the  Principles  and  Progress  of  Architecture  from  the 
Earliest  Times.    With  100  Woodcuts.    18mo.  Is, 
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